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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Hardin,  now  Larue  County,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809.  He  is, 
therefore,  just  turned  fifty -four. 
His  ancestors  were  Quakers,  and 
resided  first  in  Berks  County,  Pa., 
next  in  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
from  which  latter  place  his  grand- 
father and  family  removed  to 
Kentucky,  in  1782,  and  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  in 
1784.  The  President's  father  was 
named  Thomas,  and  was  born  in 
Virginia,  where  he  married  a 
lady  of  that  State,  named  Nancy 
Hawks,  in  1806.  Ten  years  after 
he  moved  to  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana, then  a  forest,  and  young 
Abraham,  a  large-sized  boy  of  his 
age,  was  put  to  work  felling  trees, 
in  which  employment,  together 
with  the  hard  labor  of  a  farm- 
hand, he  was  engaged  till  about 
1826.  During  this  period  he  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  improve 
his  education.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  engaged  himself  as  a 
hired  hand  on  a  flatboat  down 
the  Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans. 
In  March,  1830,  he,  with  his 
father,  removed  to  Macon  County, 
111.,  helped  to  build  the  old  log 
cabin,  and  made  enough  rails  to 
fence  in  a  ten-acre  lot.  In  1831 
he  hired  himself  for  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month,  to  build  a  flatboat, 
and  afterwards  helped  to  take  it  to 
New   Orleans.     He   next   became 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


clerk  in  a  store  in  New  Salem,  111. 
During  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in 
1832,  he  joined  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, was  elected  Captain,  and 
served  for  three  months.  On  his 
return  he  was  nominated  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. Failing  to  gain  the  election, 
he  opened  a  store,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  Postmaster  of 
New  Salem.  He  now  began  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  under  great 
disadvantages,  having  to  borrow 
his  books.  He  also  helped  to  sur- 
vey a  portion  of  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  as  an  Assistant  to  the 
Surveyor.  In  1834  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Legislature  by 
a  tremendous  vote,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1836,  1838  and  1840.  In 
1836  he  began  to  practice  law,  and 
in  1837  ooened  an  office  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  partnership  with 
Major  J.  F  Stuart.  He  became  a 
prominent  advocate,  and  also  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1844  he  canvassed  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  for 
Henry  Clay,  as  President,  making 
almost  daily  speeches.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  for  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  and  occupied  that 
position  for  ten  years.  In  1858,  he 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  Illinois,  and 
obtained  a  plurality  vote,  but  Mr, 
Douglas  was,  hoAvever,  chosen  by 
the  Legislature.  In  1860  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  was  duly  elected. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  Portrait  Monthly  is  now  before  you  and 
we  leave  you  to  judge  of  its  merits.  We  have 
endeavored  to  secure  first-class  artists  to  produce 
the  portraits,  and  have  obtained  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  as  Editor,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  subjects  of  our  pen  and  pencil 
will  enable  him  to  produce  true  descriptions  of 
each  one  portrayed  in  this  work.  As  our  space  is 
necessarily  limited,  our  sketches  have  to  be  much 
condensed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  give  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  public  lives  of  each  indivi_ 
dual  that  can  be  embraced  in  such  confined  limits. 
We  believe  our  readers  will  find  much  of  interest 
while  perusing  the  sketches,  and,  we  feel  sure, 
that  the  lover  of  illustrations  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed when  he  glances  over  the  numerous  por- 
traits which  adorn  this  work.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Portrait  Monthly  shall  not  be  for  a  day, 
but  for  all  time,  and  that  as  the  work  progresses 
in  its  issue,  our  readers  will  think  enough  of  it 
to  bind  the  numbers  together  in  a  neat  volume  to 
place  in  their  libraries  or  on  their  book  shelves. 
It  will  form  a  handy  hook  for  reference  after  the 
war  is  over,  especially  when  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  for  our  readers  to  know  who  such  a  prom- 
inent person  was,  and  what  he  may  have  done 
during  these  exciting  times  of  war  and  rebellion. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HALLECK. 
Major-General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  military 
forces,  commanding  the  whole  of  the  Union  army, 
is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  entered  West  Point  as  a 
cadet  in  1835,  and  graduated  in  1839,  standing  No. 
3  in  his  class.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineer Corps  as  2d  Lieutenant  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  one  of  the  Acting 
Assistant  Professors  of  Engineers  at  West  Point. 
This  position  he  held  from  July  G,  1839,  to  June 
28,  1810.  The  Union  College  of  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1848. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  1st  Lieutenancy  on  January 
1,  1843,  having  previously  written  and  published 
a  work  on  "  Bitumen ;  its  Varieties,  Properties, 
and  Uses."  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  War 
during  that  year,  which  he  published  in  1846  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
Science."  During  the  Mexican  War  he  operated 
on  the  lower  California  coast,  and  was  breveted 
Captain  May  1,  1847,  for  gallant  conduct  in  affairs 
with  the  enemy  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  and  for  meritorious  services  in  Califor- 
nia. He  was  Secretary  of  the  State  of  California 
under  the  Military  Government  of  Generals  Kear- 
ney, Mason  and  Eiley,  from  the  conquest  in 
Mexico  in  1847  to  December  20,  1849.     During 


that  interval  he  was  chief  of  staff  to  Commodore 
Shubrick  during  the  combined  operations  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1847-48.  In  1849  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  to  form,  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  draft  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  promoted  to  be  a  Captain  of  En- 
gineers in  July,  1853,  and  resigned  the  service  in 
August,  1854.  He  practised  law  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  the  head  of  a  prosperous  firm  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  interim  he 
had  written  and  published  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  "  International  Law,"  besides  other  works.  At 
the  instance  of  General  Scott  he  was  recalled  from 
San  Francisco  in  1861,  and  commissioned  a  Major- 
General  of  the  United  States  army,  with  rank 
dating  from  August  19,  1861.  On  his  arrival  in 
Washington  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  West  to  relieve  General  Hun- 
ter. He  assumed  command  in  November,  1861. 
While  in  the  West,  the  victories  of  Paducak,  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Columbus,  etc.,  took  place, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Depart- 
ment, thereby  embracing  all  the  country,  for  some 
miles,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This 
was  early  in  1862.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in 
April,  1862,  he«personally  took  the  field,  and  under 
his  direction  the  siege  of  Corinth  took  place  in 
May.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  called  to 
Washington,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HOOKER. 

Major-General  Joseph  Hooker,  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  borne  in  1819,  in 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  was  appointed  a  cadet 
to  West  Point  in  1833.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1837, 
he  became  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Artillery, 
and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1838,  was  promoted 
to  a  1st  Lieutenancy.  From  July  to  October,  1841, 
he  was  Adj  utant  to  the  West  Point  Academy,  and 
from  that  date  to  1846,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
Adjutant  to  his  regiment.  He  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war  in  the  same  regiment  with  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  and  was  Aid-de-Camp  to  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Hamer.  In  May,  1847,  he  was  breveted  Cap- 
tain for  Monterey,  with  rank  from  September  23, 
1845,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  and  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with  rank  of  Captain. 
On  June  11th,  1847,  he  gained  the  brevet  of  Major 
at  the  National  Bridge,  Mexico,  and  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1847,  he  gained  a  further  brevet  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  for  Chapultepec.  On  the  29th 
of  October,  1848,  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  Cap- 
taincy, and  entered  the  Adj  utant-General's  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  He  resigned  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1858,  and  went  to  California,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  Superintendent  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Road,  and  as  a  farmer. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  1861,  he  came 
East,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
but  only  as  a  spectator.  After  some  little  trouble 
he  was  appointed  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  one  of 
the  new  regiments  of  regulars,  but  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  May  17,  1861.  His  brigade 
was  principally  engaged  in  the  counties  of  Prince 
George  and  Charles,  in  Maryland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Eastern  Virginia.  It  also  helped 
to  clear  the  Potomac  of  the  blockading  batteries. 
When  General  McClellan  moved  to  the  Peninsula, 
General  Hooker's  brigade  was  added  to  the  com- 
mand, with  its  commander  at  the  head  of  a  divi- 
sion. The  battle  of  Williamsburg  set  forth  his 
fighting  qualities,  which  were  further  tested  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and  during  the  seven  days'  battles. 
The  second  advance  from  Malvern  Hill,  in  August, 
1862,  was  made  entirely  by  him.  For  this  he  was 
made  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  dating  from 
July  4,  1862.  During  General  Pope's  celebrated 
battles  before  Washington,  General  Hooker  was 
very  prominent,  and  at  Antietam,  September  17, 
1862,  he  received  his  wound,  which,  doubtless,  was 
one  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  Rebel  army.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  he  received  the  vacant 
Brigadier-Generalship  of  the  Regular  Army,  caus- 
ed by  General  Mansfield's  death.  At  Fredericks- 
burg, in  December,  1862,  he  commanded  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  but  disapproved  of  the  plan  of 
the  attack.  Oii  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  with  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  "to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  thoroughly  reorganized  it.     On  the 


28th  of  April  he  began  moving,  and  after  several 
feints  crossed  the  Rappahannock  some  distance 
above  Fredericksburg,  arriving  at  Chancellorsville 
on  the  30th,  with  half  his  army.  Reinforcements 
were  continually  arriving,  and  his  line  extended 
over  several  miles.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of 
May,  a  fearful  onslaught  was  made  on  his  right  by 
Jackson's  Rebel  corps,  which  attack  demoralized 
the  Eleventh  Union  Army  Corps,  and  greatly 
aided  in  the  repulse  of  our  forces.  The  wounding 
of  the  Rebel  General  Jackson,  caused  the  Rebels 
not  to  follow  up  their  attack,  and  after  a  battle  of 
three  days,  General  Hooker  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing his  whole  force  in  comparative  satety. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    BUTLER. 

Major-General  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler 
was  born  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  November 
5,  1818,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly  forty-five  years  of 
age.  His  father,  John  Butler,  served  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Mrs.  Butler,  and  her  young  son,  Benja- 
min, settled  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  about  1823,  and  he 
was  educated  in  the  Lowell  High  School,  and  the 
Exeter  Academy.  He  afterwards  graduated  at 
Waterville  College,  and  next  studied  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  At  this  time  he  be- 
came a  politician,  and  a  strong  Democratic  advo- 
cate. His  speechds  were  more  telling  than  solid, 
and  were,  therefore,  popular.  He  was  also  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Lowell  City  Guards.  He  became  a 
prominent  civil,  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
criminal  lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  even  often  op- 
posing a  verdict  after  it  had  been  given,  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  Lowell  mill-owner  refused  to  pay 
a  girls  wages,  he  placed  an  attachment  on  the 
mill-wheel,  so  that  they  were  glad  to  come  to 
terms.  In  1844,  he  married  Miss  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Hildreth.  In  1853  Butler  was  elected  a 
Free-soil  Democratic  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature,  and  became  the  leader  of  his 
party.  His  wordy  battles  with  O.  P.  Lord,  the 
Whig  leader,  form  part  of  the  State  history.  He 
next  became  the  Coalitionist  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  was  again  prominent. 
During  the  Know-Nothing  excitement  of  1855,  he 
opposed  the  new  party,  and  when  Gardner  dis- 
banded the  Irish  companies  he  resisted,  thereby 
losing  his  Colonel's  commission  in  the  militia.  He 
was,  in  1857,  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  mili- 
tia, and  the  next  year  acted  as  counsel  in  the 
Burnham  contempt  case,  and  fought  it  with  great 
vigor.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Conservatives.  In  1859  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Liberal  ticket ;  but  was  beaten  by  Briggs. 
In  1860,  the  split  took  place  in  the  Democratic 
party,  when  General  Butler  opposed  the  Pro- 
Slavery  clique,  in  both  the  Charleston  and  Balti- 
more Presidential  Conventions.  "When  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  he  headed  the  Massachusetts  three 
month's  Volunteers,  and  commanded  the  camp  at 
Annapolis,  April  25,  1861,  and  the  department 
April  27.  He  warned  the  Maryland  Rebel  Legis- 
lature not  to  hold  their  session  under  pain  of  ar- 
rest. He  retook  the  Relay  House,  May  5,  and 
captured  the  noted  Winan's  Steam  Gun,  May  10. 
On  the  16th  of  May  he  was  appointed  a  Major- 
General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  was  serenaded  at 
Washington.  He  had  previously,  May  13,  reduced 
Baltimore  to  quiet  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
He  became  commander  of  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, May  18,  and  assumed  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  23d.  He  received  fugitive  slaves 
as  contraband,  May  29,  1861.  His  forces  were  en- 
gaged at  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  but  he  did  not  com- 
mand in  person.  He  was  the  Military  Comman- 
der at  the  capture  of  Fort  Hatteras,  August  29, 
1861,  after  which  he  organized  the  Butler  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Gulf.  He  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  March, 
20,  and  at  New  Orleans,  May  1,  1862,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  of  the  Gulf.  He  reduced  that 
rampant  Rebel  city  to  at  least  quiescent  loyalty, 
and  even  silenced  the  tongues  of  the  Rebel 
women.  After  conquering  the  Yellow  fever  as 
well  as  the  people,  he  resigned  his  command  to 
General  Banks,  December  15,  1862.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  one  of  the  captured  swords  of  the  trai- 
tor General  Twiggs.  He  received  a  grand  ovation 
at  Baltimore,  February  19,  1863 ;  and  afterwards 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  New  York  in  favor 
of  the  President's  Abolition  Proclamation.  He  is 
at  present  without  a  command. 
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GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
General  Winfield  Scott  was  born  near 
Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1786, 
and  is  therefore  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He 
is  of  Lowland  Scotch  descent,  his  grandfather  and 
great  uncle  being  engaged  on  the  memorable  field 
of  Culloden,  in  1745,  during  which  battle  the  lat- 
ter lost  his  life.  Scott's  grandfather  emigrated 
and  came  to  America.  He  settled  in  Virginia, 
where  he  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  mar- 
ried, but  died  young,  His  son  William  became  a 
farmer,  and  married  Miss  Ann  Mason  of  Virginia, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  several  daughters. 
The  sons  were  named  James  and  Winfield,  and 
when  the  latter  was  but  five  years  old,  the  children 
were  left  fatherless.  In  1803  they  lost  their 
mother,  the  subject  of  our  portrait  being  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  studied  for  the  law 
until  1807,  but  did  not  practice  to  any  extent.   On 


the  3d  of  March,  1808,  he  became  a  Captain  of 
Light  Artillery,  and  in  1809  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans. On  the  Gth  of  June,  1812,  he  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  2d  Artillery,  and  on 
the  13th  of  October,  became  distinguished  in  the 
assault  on  Queenston  Heights  in  Upper  Canada. 
On  the  18th  of  the  following  March  he  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Col- 
onel, having  six  days  previously  been  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Artillery.  On  the  27th  of 
May,  1813,  he  led  the  van,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished in  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  in  Upper 
Canada.  His  military  genius  gained '  for  him  a 
Brigadier-General's  rank  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1814.  He  served  under  Maj.-Gen.  Brown  on  the 
Niagara  river,  and  commanded  the  First  Brigade 
which,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1814,  captured  Fort 
Erie,  and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Chippewa 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1814.     In  September,  1814,  he 


was  brevetted  a  Major-General,  with  his  rank  dat- 
ing from  July  25,  1814,  the  day  of  the  not  to  be 
forgotten  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  for  distinguished 
services,  &c.  In  the  battles  Niagara  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  side,  but  was  soon  again  in 
service,  in  command  of  the  10th  MLlitia  District 
embracing  tha  National  Capital.  On  the  3d  of 
November,  1814,  lie  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems  and  devices,  pre- 
sented "in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  Congress  of  his  distinguished  services 
in  the  successive  conflicts  of  Chippewa  and  Nia- 
gara, and  of  his  uniform  gallant  and  good  conduct 
in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States."  When  peace  was  declared,  the 
treaty  signed,  and  the  army  disbanded,  General 
Scott  was  retained.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1815.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  and  returned  in  1816.    He 


was  married  in  March,  1817,  to  Miss  Maria  Mayo, 
a  daughter  of  an  influential  gentleman  of  Rich- 
mond, Va,  lie  led  the  troops  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  Semi- 
nole War  in  Florida,  but  was  removed  from  his 
command,  although  a  court  of  Inquiry  acquitted 
him  of  all  blame.  He  about  the  same  time  prose- 
cuted the  Creek  War  with  great  success.  In 
1834  he  was  the  author  of  "  Scott's  United  States 
Infantry  Tactics."  In  the  Winter  of  1837-38  he 
was  engaged  on  the  frontier  at  Niagara  during 
tho  "  Patriot  War,"  which  but  for  Scott's  prud- 
ence would  have  culminated  in  a  war  between 
this  country  and  England.  Soon  after  he  quieted 
the  excited  Cherokees,  and  effected  their  peaceful 
removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When  the 
Maine  boundary  trouble  broke  out,  he  was  again 
placed  on  the  Northern  frontier,  but  no  war  ensued. 
In  1839  he  was  presented  as  the  Whig  Candi- 
date for  tho  Presidency,  but  declined  in  favor  of 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT 

General  Harrison,  who  was  elected.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1841,  at  the  death  of  Gen.  Macomb,  Gen. 
Scott  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, with  full  rank  as  Major-General.  In 
1846  the  war  of  Mexico  broke  out.  He  commanded 
the  army  in  person  in  December,  1846,  and  made 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  from  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  March  29,  1847,  to  the  entry  of  the  capital 
city,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1847.  Our  space 
is  too  limited  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1848,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  in  which  document  all 
the  battles  of  1847  were  specified  as  follows : 

Vera  Cruz  and  Castle  San  Juan March  29. 

Oerro  Gordo April  18. 

Conlreraa,  San  Antonio  and  Oberu. 

buscu April  19,  20. 

Before  the  City  of  Mexico,  s  -.vertl 

battles Sppt   8,11,12,13. 

Capture  of  the  City Snjit.  15. 


For  this  campaign  he  received  another  gold  medal 
with  designs,  emblems,  &c,  specifying  the  whole 
affair. 

In  1852  he  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen. 
Franklin  Pierce.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1855, 
he  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-General  to  take  rank 
from  March  29,  1847,  for  his  bravery,  &c,  in  Mex- 
xico.  The  Rebellion  found  him  still  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  every  inducement 
was  offered  him  by  the  Rebels  to  join  their  cause; 
but  his  firm  loyalty,  and  his  love  for  his  country's 
flag,  nobly  sustained  him  against  the  sneers  of  the 
Rebels  of  his  native  State.  Finding  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  this  war  in  consequence  of  his 
advanced  years,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  into 
private  life,  still  retaining  his  rank  and  full  pay. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  McClellan  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1861. 
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GENERAL  BEAUREGARD. 

General  Peter  Gustav  Toutant  Beau- 
regard is  of  French  origin ;  his  ancestors 
having  settled  in  French  Canada,more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  His  father,  how- 
ever, removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
changed  from  the  Huguenot  faith  to  that  of 
a  Catholic.  He  brought  up  his  children  in 
the  latter  belief,  and  the  General  is  reputed 
to  be  very  strict  in  its  observance.  General 
Beauregard  is  about  forty-two  years  of  age, 
but  looks  recently  much  older.  He  is  small, 
of  brown,  thin  features,  extremely  vigorous, 
with  prematurely  whitened  hair.  He  en- 
tered West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1834,  and 
graduated  in  1838,  standing  number  two  in 
his  class,  having  maintained  that  position 
during  the  examination  of  June,  1836,  and 
afterwards  until  his  graduation.  He  was 
appointed  second  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Ar- 
tillery on  July  1,  1838,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Engineer  Corps  on  the  7th  day  of  the 
month.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1839,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  first  Lieutenancy,  and  served 
during  the  Mexican  campaign.  He  was 
breveted  Captain  for  the  battles  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco  August  20,  1847,  and  Major 
for  gallantry,  &c,  at  Chapultepec  September 
13, 1847,  where  he' was  serving  with  Twiggs' 
Division.  On  that  day  he.  '  was  twice 
wounded,  once  at  the  De  Belen  Gate  in  en- 
tering the  city  of  Mexico,  His  brevets  were 
awarded  in  1848.  In  General  Scott's,  and 
other  general  reports,  he  is  spoken  of  very 
highly  for  skill  and  bravery.  In  March, 
1853,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  of  Engi- 
neers, and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  fortifica- 
tions along  the  coast.  From  1856  to  1860 
he  was  engaged  on  the  de- 
fences at  Proctor's  Landing, 
Lake  Borge,  Forts  Jackson, 
St.  Philip,  and  other  Southern 
works.  He  held  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  West  , 
Point  for  a  few  days  at  about 
the  end  of  Floyd's  term  of 
office  in  1860,  but  was  removed 
by  Secretary  Holt  when  the 
latter  took  Floyd's  place.  He 
resigned  his  connection  with 
the  United  States  Army  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1861.  He  imme- 
diately entered  the  Rebel 
service,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1861,  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers*  and  ordered  to 
Charleston  to  reduce  Fort 
Sumter.  The  fire  opened 
April  12,  and  the  work  sur- 
rendered April  13, 1861.  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  then  or- 
dered to  take  command  at 
Manassas  Station,  and  left 
Charleston  for  that  purpose 
May  27, 1861.  He  fought  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21, 

1861,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  rank  of  General  of  the 
Rebel  Regular  Army.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  sub- 
department  in  the  West,  and 
superintended  the  erection  of 
several  of  their  fortifications. 
When  he  visited  Fort  Donel- 
son  he  proclaimed  the  works 
as  being  indefensible,  and 
condemned  the  location  and 
style  of  all  the  works  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  second  in 
command  at  Shiloh,  where  A. 
S.  Johnston  fell  April  6,  1862. 
At  Corinth  he  was  in  chief 
command,  and  so  managed 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Gen. 
Halleck  in  May,  1862,  as  to  es- 
cape from  that  post  with  all 
his  forces,  a  portion  of  which 
attacked  McClellan  in  June, 

1862.  He  was  afterwards 
placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Charleston. 
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THE  REBEL  PRESIDENT. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  almost  self-elected 
President  of  the  "  so  called "  Confederate 
States,  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  notorious 
horse  trader  of  reputed  bad  character,  who 
resided  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Fairview,  twelve  miles  from  Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky.  His  father,  James  Davis,  left 
Connecticut  about  sixty-three  years  since, 
and  settled  in  Kentucky.  He  lived  in  a  log- 
cabin  and  was  compelled  to  fly  from  that 
State  to  Mississippi,  on  suspicion  of  horse 
stealing,  and  settled  near  Vicksburg,  where 
he  became  somewhat  popular  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  served  in  the  Georgian  ranks 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1806,  and  is,  therefore, 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Transylvania  University  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  was,  in  1824,  admitted 
into  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He 
graduated  on  June  30,  1828,  at  nearly  the 
end  of  his  class,  and  was,  the  next  day,  com- 
missioned 2d  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Infantry. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  1st  Dragoons,  with  rank  of 
1st  Lieutenant.  He  served  on  the  frontier, 
was  the  Regimental  Adjutant  during 
1833-4,  and  resigned  the  service  June  30, 
1835.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  in  1835,  but  she  died  shortly  after 
their  marriage.  He,  therefore,  returned  to 
Mississippi,  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
his  brother  Joseph's  splendid  library  fur- 
nished him  the  means.  He  became  popular 
in  the  State — was  chosen  the  Presidential 
Elector  in  '1844,  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  Congress 
of  1845-6. 

The  Mexican  War  break- 
ing out,  Jeff.  Davis  raised  and 
commanded  the  1st  regiment 
of  Mississippi  Rifles  from 
July  18,  1846,  to  July  12, 
1847.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  arranging 
the  terms  for  the  capitulation 
of  Monterey  in  September, 
1846.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle,  of 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847,. 
and  was  twice  appointed  Bri- 
gadier-General of  U.  S.  Vol- 
unteers, but  declined  the  po- 
sition. When  he  returned 
home  he  was  elected  Senator 
for  Mississippi  for  six  years, 
from  1847.  He  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  in  1851, 
but  was  defeated  by-  Mr. 
Foote.  In  1852  he  was  chosen 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  to 
General  Pierce,  taking  office 
March,  1853.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  encouraged 
the  military  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  sent  Captain, 
since  General,  McClellan  and 
others  to  study  the  War  in 
the  Crimea.  When  his  term 
expired  in  1857,  he  left  the 
War  Department  for  the 
Senate  Chamber,  having  been 
re-elected  for  six  years  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

In  January,  1861,  he  left 
his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
and  joined  the  Rebels.  He 
was  chosen  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, February  4,  1861, 
and  Avas  inaugurated  Febru- 
ary 22,  1861.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Rebel 
Army  he  assumed  the  title 
of  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  At  the  end  of  the 
Provisional  term,  Jeff.  Davis 
became  President  of  the  Con 
federate  States  for  six  years- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  STONEMAN. 

Major-General     George    Stone- 
man,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Cav- 
alry of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ia 
a  native  of  New  York,  and  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  years   of  age. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  the 
same  class  with  Gen.  McClellan,  in 
1846,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet  2d 
Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  July 
1,  1846,  but  did  not  obtain  his  full 
commission  until  July  12,  1847.     In 
July,  1854,  he  was  promoted  to  a  1st 
Lieutenancy,  and  next  year  acted  as 
Aid  to  Gen.  Wool.     He  was  promo- 
ted to  a  Captaincy  of  the  2d  Cavalry, 
March  3,  1855,  and  in  1859  was  com- 
mander of  Camp  Hudson,  in  Texas. 
In  1860  he  commanded  at  Camp  Palo 
Alto,  also  in  Texas,  and  was  in  that 
region  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
He  returned  North,  and  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1861,  was  promoted  to  a 
Majority  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  and  on 
the  13th  of  August  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  He 
reported  to  General  McClellan,  and 
when    the   Army   of    the  Potomac 
moved,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Cavalry.     He  chased  up  the 
Rebels    after    their    evacuation    of 
Yorktown  in   May,  1862,   and   was 
breveted  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  his 
gallantry  at  Williamsburg.    He  was 
engaged  in  active  operations  during 
the   whole  campaign  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  was  breveted  Colonel,  June 
27,  1862,  for  his  brilliant  opera-tions 
with  the  Advance  and  Rear  Guards. 
He  served  under  Gen.  Pope  during 
the   engagements   before  Washing- 
ton, and  also  under  Gen.  McClellan 
during  the  Maryland  campaign.    At 
Fredericksburg,   December  13,  1862, 
he  was  commander  of  the  3d  Corps, 
now  commanded  by  General  Sickles, 
and  fought  his  men  well.     He  was 
promoted  to  a  Major-Generalship  on 
the    12th   of  February,   1863,   and, 
under  the  promise  of  that  promo- 
tion, General  Hooker,  on  the  5th  of 
February,   appointed  him   Chief  of 
the  Cavalry  Corps,  consisting  of  the 
whole  cavalry  force  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.     During  the  month  of  March  lie 
made  several   reconnoissances    along   the    Upper 
Rappahannock,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April 
started  on  his  famous  expedition  to  the  rear  of 
Gen.  Lee's  Rebel  Army.     He  occupied  ten  days  in 
his  operations,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  Rebels,  as  well  as  destroying  much  of 
their  valuable  property.     His  forces  are  now 
occupied   in   guarding  the   outposts  of  the 
army  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  were  partially 
engaged  in   the   severe  contest  at  Beverly 
Ford,  June  9,  although  temporarily   under 
the  command  of  another  General. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  STONEMAN. 


was  fully  appreciated,  and  was  chosen  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering,  from  Septem- 
ber 18,  1843,  to  August  28,  1844,  and  reappointed 
from  August  28,  1845,  to  July  1,  1846.  In  the  in- 
terim he  was  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  from  July 
1,  1846,  to  August  31,  1847,  he  was  Assistant  Pro- 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ROSECRANS. 
Major-General  Wm.  Starke  Rosecrans 
is  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  a  Catholic 
by  faith,  and  was  born  in  Kingston  Town- 
ship, Delaware  county,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1819.  He  is  a  brother  to  Bishop 
Rosecrans,  and  their  parents  were  Crandell 
Rosecrans,  of  Dutch  descent,  and  Jemima 
Hopkins,  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
study,  and  in  1838  entered  the  West  Point 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1842, 
standing  fifth  in  his  class.  Among  his  West 
Point  companions  were  two  notorious  Reb- 
els, Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  Mansfield  Lov- 
ell,  men  who  were  pampered  by  New  York 
city,  only  to  war  against  her  sons.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1842,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  brevet  2d  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1843,  received  his  full 
rank.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss 
Hegeman  of  this  city.  He  was,  during 
1842-3,  Assistant  Engineer  to  Col.  De  Rus- 
sey  at  Fortress  Monroe.     At  West  Point  he 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  S.  ROSECRANS. 


fessor  of  Engineering.  He  was  next 
ordered  to  Newport,  and  employed 
on  the  Works.  In  1852-53  he 
had  charge  of  the  survey  of  New 
Bedford  and  Providence  harbors 
and  the  Taunton  river,  under  Act 
of  Congress.  In  March,  1853,  he 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers,  and  in  April  was  as- 
signed under  the  Navy  Department, 
Constructing  Engineer  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Washing-ton.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  but  his 
services  being  valuable  it  was  re- 
fused, and  he  was  allowed  leave  of 
absence,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
resign  April  1,  1854. 

He  then    commenced  practice  as 
a  private  and  civil  engineer  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  until  June,  1855,  when 
he  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  the 
Canncl  Coal  Company,  and  President 
of  the  Coal  River  Navigation  Com- 
pany.    He   resigned  these  positions 
April,    1857,    and    commenced    the 
manufacture  of  Coal  Oil  and  Prus- 
siate  of  Potash.       Thus   the   rebel- 
lion found   him  engaged,  when  in 
April,   1861,  lie  was  chosen  by  Gen. 
McClellan  as  his  Aid  and  Chief  En- 
gineer, with  rank  of  Major.     On  the 
10th  of  June  he  was  chosen  Colonel 
of  the  23d  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  ten 
days  after  was   appointed  a   Briga- 
dier-General   of    the  U.    S.    Army, 
with  rank    from   May   16.      At  the 
head   of    his  brigade   he   assaulted 
and   captured  Rich    Mountain,  Vir- 
ginia. July  11,   1861.     On  the   24th 
of  the  same  month  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia,  which   was  made   a  depart- 
ment on  the  9th  of  November,  1861. 
On  the  20th   of  that  month  he  de 
feated  the  Rebel  Gen.  Floyd  at  Gau- 
ley,    and    cleared   the    department. 
On  the  11th   of  March,  1862,  he  as- 
sumed  temporary  command  of  the 
Mountain  Department,  but  was  re- 
lieved by  Gen.  Fremont  on  the  29th. 
He  was  subsequently  commissioned 
a    Major-General   of   Volunteers  to 
date  from   March    21,   1862,   which 
rank  was  in   March   last    transferred  to  that  of 
the  Regular  Army  with  the  same  date.     He  was 
commander  at  the  successful  battles  of  Iuka,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1862,  and  Corinth,  October  4-5,  1862. 
He   was   next   appointed    to  the   charge  of   the 
Department    of    the   Cumberland,   and   assumed 
command  October  30,   1862.     He  commanded  at 
the   battle  of  Murfreesboro,  December  31, 
1862,  and   received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
therefore.     This  battle,  technically  known 
as  "  Stone's   River,"  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinate   contests  of  the  war,  and  during 
its  progress,   Gen.  Rosecrans  narrowly   es- 
caped  death.     While  on  the  field  a  heavy 
projectile   took   off  the   upper   part   of  the 
head  of  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieutenant-Col. 
Garesche,    and    the    scattered    blood    and 
brains  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  sprinkled 
on  Gen.  Rosecrans'  coat. 

In  January,  1863,  his  department  was 
enlarged,  and  his  forces  divided  into  four 
army  corps,  under  Gens.  McCook,  Thomas, 
Crittenden  and  Granger.  His  army  occupied 
in  May,  the  country  around  Nashville,  Tenn. 
One  of  the  finest  features  of  Gen.  Rose- 
crans' occupation  of  his  position  at  Mur- 
freesboro was  the  construction  of  an  in- 
trenched camp,  which,  as  a  model  of  en- 
gineering and  military  artistic  skill,  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  world.  The 
strength  of  the  works  defied  the  rebel  Gen. 
Bragg  from  New  Year's  day,  1863,  and  each 
day  after  these  works  were  increased  in 
strength  until  they  were  considered  im- 
pregnable to  almost  any  force  that  might 
be  brought  against  them.  As  an  engineer, 
Gen.  Rosecrans  may  have  his  equal  but 
scarcely  his  superior,  and  as  a  fighting  Gen- 
eral, the  name  of  Murfreesboro  alone,  sets 
that  matter  entirely  at  rest. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  POPE. 

Major-General  John  Pope  has  just  turned 
forty  years  of  age,  being  born  at  Kaskaskia, 
111.,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1823.  His  father 
was  Judge  N.  Pope  of  Illinois.  He  entered 
West  Point  in  1838,  and  graduated  with 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  1842.  He  was  promoted 
2d  Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
July  1,  1842,  but  was  not  very  actively 
engaged  until  August,  1846,  when  he  joined 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor,  in  Mexico. 
He  was  breveted  1st  Lieutenant  for  his 
gallantry  at  Monterey,  September  23,  1846, 
and  was  further  breveted  Captain  for  his 
conduct  at  Buena  Vista,  February  23,  1847. 
On  his  return  home  the  State  of  Illinois 
presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword.  In 
1849  he  explored  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Legislature  for  the  survey  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North. 

He  next  went  to  New  Mexico,  on  a  similar 
expedition,  and  in  1853  commanded  a  party 
engaged  in  the  survey  for  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road route.  For  this  work  he  was,  in  1854, 
highly  complimented  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. From  1854  to  1859  he  was  engaged 
in  explorations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  during  which  time,  July  1,  1856,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain.  On  his  return, 
in  the  latter  year,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  V.  B.  Horton,  of  Ohio. 

General  Pope,  during  these  explorations, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  various  branches 
of  science,  and,  as  an   explorer,  his  name 
became  well-known  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The   hardy  adventurers    to   and   over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,   developed   the    rich   re- 
sources of  an  almost  unknown  region,  and  opened 
to  the  wide  world  a  field  for  the  enterprise  of  the 
industrious.     Such  adventures  could  not  be  made 
without  danger,  nor  could  surveys  be  made  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy,  hydro- 
graphy, and  engineering.  This  knowledge  Captain 
John  Pope  possessed,  and  a  spirit  of  adventure 
carried  him  boldly  through  with  the  enterprise. 

When  the  rebellion  was  in  its  infancy  he  de- 
claimed against  the  treason  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  for  which 
he  was  arrested  and  ordered  for  court  martial.  On 
the  call  for  volunteers,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with  rank  from  May  17, 
1861.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  North  Missouri 
operating  against  the  Guerrillas.  In 
December,  1861,  he,  under  Gen.  Hal- 
leck,  cleared  Central  Missouri  of  the 
Rebel  forces,  capturing  a  whole  camp 
near  Shawnee  Mound.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  he  being 
at  that  time  before  New  Madrid, 
which  he  captured,  with  all  the  ar- 
mament, on  the  13th.  He  carried  out 
Col.  Bissel's  idea  of  a  canal  from  above 
to  below  Island  No.  10,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  reduce  that  place,  which 
capitulated  April  7, 1862.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  and 
commanded  at  the  affair  at  Farming  ■ 
ton.  After  the  evacuation,  he  follow- 
ed up  the  retreat  of  the  Rebels,  and 
effected  several  captures.  On  the  26th 
of  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Command  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, embracing  the  forces  under 
Gens.  Fremont,  Banks,  McDowell  and 
Sturgis.  He  was,  also,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1862,  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Brigadier-Generalship  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  His  early  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia were  successes;  but  a  concen- 
trated movement  of  Lee's  Army  re- 
sulted in  a  series  cf  battler!,  which 
ended  in  his  final  defeat  at  the  end  of 
August.  He  then  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  Army  cf  Virginia,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the 
Northwest,  embracing  Minnesota  and 
the  Rebel  Indians.  Having  quieted 
that  region,  he  made  his  headquarters 
at  Milwaukie,  where  it  still  remains. 
Since  General  Pope  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Northwest,  several 
of    the    hostile    Indians,   murderers, 
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have  been  condemned  to  death,  and  some  have 
even  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  Executive 
clemency  was  shown  in  a  few  instances,  at  the 
express  recommendation  of  General  Pope,  and 
there  is  now  every  prospect  that,  by  good  manage- 
ment, "the  hatchet  will  be  buried "  for  many 
years,  if  not  for  all  time.  The  Indians  have  mani- 
fested a  high  tone  of  respect  for  "  the  great  white 
chief,"  and  have  eagerly  agreed  to  propositions  for 
peace. 

General  Pope  is  a  jovial  companion,  and  a  firm 
friend  where  he  takes  a  fancy  ;  but  when  he  is  on 
the  field-of-battle  he  loses  sight  of  everything  but 
the  enemy  in  his  front.  He  may  be  rash  and  in- 
cautious, but  none  can  doubt  his  bravery. 


Colonel  Sir  Peucy  Wyndham,  command- 
ing a  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Gregg, 
is  a  "  son  of  the  Sea,"  having  been  born 
on  board  the  ship-of-war  Arab,  in  February, 
1833.  He  has  just  turned  his  thirtieth  year 
of  age,  and  his  parents  were  English  on  the 
father's  side,  and  French  on  the  mother's. 
He  was  taken  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
his  father  was  in  service,  and,  after  growing 
to  be  a  fine  soldierly  youth,  he  joined  the 
British  service  as  a  subaltern.  He  was 
allowed  to  join,  temporarily,  the  French  and 
Austrian  services,  and  was  on  the  European 
Continent  for  over  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  When 
the  Allies  set  out  for  the  Crimean  War  he 
left  the  Austrian  service,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  line.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
Italian  Army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  the  2d 
Brigade.  He  has  served  in  five  campaigns 
in  Europe,  has  received  two  promotions  on 
the  field,  and  been  decorated  with  the  mili- 
tary order  of  Savoia,  at  the  battle  of  Volturno 
(Capua.) 

When   the    rebellion   broke   out    in    this 
country  Colonel  Wyndham  obtained  a  twelve- 
months'  furlough   to   practice  in   a   foreign 
field.     He  came  to  this  country,  as  did  many 
other  noble  officers  of  Europe,  and  entered 
the  service   of    the  United    States  Govern- 
ment.    Some  of  his   European   companions, 
however,    chose    the    side    of    the    Rebels, 
which  is  not  so  very  remarkable  when  the 
fact   is  taken   into   consideration  that   they 
have  no  local  interest  in  this  war,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.     Colonel  Wyndham  came 
■with  high  letters  of  recommendation  from  lead- 
ing European  military  officers,  among  which  was 
one  from  Garibaldi  to  General  McClellan.     Upon 
presenting  his  credentials  he  was  tendered  several 
Staff  appointments ;   but   declined   them    on    the 
ground  of  wishing  active  service.     Through  some 
local  difficulty,  in  each  case,  many  appointments 
offered  by  Governors  of  States  to  head  Volunteer 
regiments    fell   through   before   ho   received  the 
commissi011,  and  at  one  time  he  gave  up  all  idea 
of  entering  the  Army  of  the  United  States.     He 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Europe  when  Gover- 
nor Olden  was  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  casw, 
and  he  immediately  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the 
1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry.     His  commission  bears 
date  February  19,  1862. 

At  the  head  of  his  regiment  he  con- 
ducted several  dashing  reconnois- 
sances — at  one  time  being  taken 
prisoner — and  at  Ohantilly,  August 
31,  1862,  he  commanded  a  Brigade  of 
Cavalry.  When  his  furlough  expired 
he  was  about  to  resign,  but  was  in-  - 
duced  to  remain  in  our  service.  He 
conducted  a  special  cavalry  expedition 
to  the  Rappahannock,  in  March,  1863, 
and  was  especially  complimented,  in 
general  order,  by  Gen.  Heintzelman. 
In  the  recent  cavalry  raid  to  the  rear 
of  Lee's  Rebel  Army,  he  commanded 
the  second  brigade  of  Gregg's  Divi- 
sion, consisting  of  three  regiments, 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  James 
River  Canal,  besides  performing  other 
skillful  operations.  He  still  com- 
mands a  Brigade  in  Gen.  Stoneman's 
Cavalry  Corps. 

Colonel  Wyndham  is  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  detests  cowardice  in  an  offi- 
cer, as  he  would  a  loathsome  disease. 
It  is  reported  that  on  one  occasion 
while  in  command  of  cavalry  in  Virgi- 
nia, on  ordering  one  of  his  officers  to 
perform  a  piece  of  hazardous  duty, 
that  officer  not  only  hesitated  but 
refused,  when  the  Colonel,  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  smacked  his  face,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  coward,  and  finally 
led  the  men  himself.  The  contempti- 
ble officer  revenged  himself  by  making 
charges  against  the  Colonel,  at  head- 
quarters, which  charges  have  never 
yet  been  substantiated. 
Colonel  Wyndham  i 
high  family  of  England 
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in  both  civil  and  military  pursuits. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  KEARNEY. 
Major-General      Philip     Kearney, 

who  was  killed  at  Chantilly,  September 
1,  1862,  was  born  in  this  city,  June  2, 
1815.     He    was    therefore    forty-seven 
when  he  died.     His  predecessors  settled 
in   Monmouth   County,  N.  J.,  in  1716, 
and  each  generation  to  this  last  there 
held  real  estate.     The  deceased  General 
was  early  imbued  with  a  military  spirit, 
and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1887,  he  was 
gratified   by  a  commission  of  2d  Lieu- 
tenant  in   his   uncle's,   Colonel  S.   W. 
Kearney's  regiment,  the  1st  U.  S.  Dra- 
goons.    He   was  a  splendid  horseman, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  to  report  on  the 
cavalry    tactics    of    the    French.      He 
visited  Africa,  and  became  attached  to 
the   Chasseurs   D'Afrique.     He  gained 
distinction  under  Marshal  Vallee,  by  his 
daring  during  the  African  Campaign  of 
1838-40.     During  his  absence  he   was 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  July,  1839, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  Aid  to 
General  Macomb,  November  1840,  and 
to  General  Scott  from  December  1841, 
to  April  1844.     In  Dececmber,  1846,  he 
was  promoted    to    Captain,   and   com- 
manded the  1st  Dragoons  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.      His  bravery   during    the 
whole    campaign    gained    him  special 
praise  from  General  Scott.     He  was  in 
August,  1848,  breveted  Major,  with  rank 
from  August  20, 1847,  for  gallantry,  &c, 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  where  he 
lost  his  left  arm  in  a  charge  near  San. 
Antonio  gate.     He  resigned  October  9, 
1851,  after  having  served  some  time  in 
California,  and  went  to  Europe  to  re- 
sume his  military  studies.     During  the 
Italian  Campaign,  in  1859,  he  served  as 
volunteer  Aid  to  General  Morris,  and 
when   the  rebellion  broke  out  in  this 
country  he  tendered  his  services.     He 
was  appointed  the  commander  of  a  New  Jersey 
brigade,  with  rank  from  May  17,  1861,  and  during 
the  operations  before  Yorktown    headed   a  Divi- 
sion.    Kearney's  fighting  division  is  still  known 
as  participants  in   nearly  all    the  battles  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  disastrous  campaign  undei 
Pope,  during  the  last  battle  of  which  the  brave 
Kearney  fell  to  rise  no  more.     He  was  made  a 
Major-General   on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  but  did 
not  enjoy  his  rank  two  months.     The  "  Kearney 
Cross"    is  designed    as  a  reward   of  merii 
for  brave  men   in  his  old  division,  and  in 
memory  of  their  commander. 
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of  the  forces  to  operate  north  of  Richmond. 
He  was  made  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  April  4,  1862,  and  when  the 
Army  of  Virginia  was  formed,  June  15,  1862,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  corps  of  that 
army.  He  participated  in  the  various  battles 
fought  by  General  Pope,  before  Washington,  in 
July  and  August,  1882 ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1862,  he  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  McDOWELL. 
Major-General  Ikvin  McDowell  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  entered  West  Point  as 
a  cadet  in  1834.  He  graduated,  June  30, 
1838,  and  was  breveted  2d  Lieutenant  of 
1st  Artillery,  July  1,  1838.  He  was  Assist- 
ant Instructor  of  Military  Tactics  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  September  to  No- 
vember, 1841,  and  Adjutant  to  October,  1845. 
During  that  time,  viz  :  In  October,  1842,  ho 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant.  From 
October,  1845,  to  May,  1847,  he  acted  as 
Aid  to  Brigadier-General  Wool,  and  was 
breveted  Captain,  for  gallantry,  &c.,  at 
Buena  Vista,  February  23,  1847.  His  brevet 
was  awarded  in  May,  1848.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with 
rank  of  Captain,  in  May,  1847,  and  relin- 
quished his  rank  in  the  line  in  February, 
1851.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1856,  he  was 
promoted  to  Major  in  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Department.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  rank  from 
May  14,  1861,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy. 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Virginia  during  the  eventful  battle  of  Bull 
Ran,  July  21,  1861.  When  Gen.  McClellan 
took  command,  after  that  battle,  fieri. 
McDowell  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
troops  at  Arlington.  In  March,  1862;  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  advanced,  with  Gen. 
McDowell  as  commander  of  the  1st  Corps. 
lie  was  promoted  to  Major-General -,  March 
14,    1S82;    and    was    placed    in    command 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 
Major-General  Geo.  B.  McClellan  is 
of  Scotch  descent,  his  ancestors  being 
the   McClellans    of  Kircudbright.     He 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1826  ;  was  appointed  a  cadet 
to  West  Point  in  1842,  and  graduated 
June  30,  1846,  standing  second  in  his 
class.      On  the   1st   of  July,   1846,  he 
became  brevet  2d  Lieutenant   of  Sap 
pers    and   Miners,   and  was  appointed 
to  duty  in  General  Taylor's  army.     He 
,  formed  part  of  the  pioneer  force  that 
marched  from  Matamoras  to  Vittoria ; 
but  when  General  Scott  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  whole  United  States  forces 
acting  in  Mexico,  McClellan  was  assign- 
ed    to     General     Worth's     Division. 
During     the     whole     Mexican    War, 
Lieutenant     McClellan     distinguished 
himself;    received   his    commission   as 
2d  Lieutenant,  April  24, 1847 ;  his  brevet 
of  1st  Lieutenant,  August  20,  1847,  for 
gallantry,  &c,  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco ;    his    brevet    of    Captain,    Sep- 
tember 8,  1847,  for  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
a  further  similar  brevet,  September  12, 
1847,  for  gallantry,  &c,  at  Chapultepec. 
He  was  Commandant  of  Sappers,  Miners, 
and  Pontoniers  from  May  22,  to  June 
22,  1848.     He  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction   of    Fort   Delaware   in   1851. 
In  1852  he  was  Instructor  of  Bayonet 
Exercise  at  West  Point.     On  the  5th  of 
March,    1852,    he    was    with    Captain 
(since  General)  Marcy  appointed  to  duty 
with  the   Red   River  Expedition,   and 
surveyed  the  sources  of  the  same.    The 
record  of  this  survey  is  very  interesting. 
In  July,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant.     On  the  3d  of  March,  1855, 
he  was  appointed  Captain   of  the  1st 
Cavalry,  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  1855, 
he  was  sent  to   report   upon  the  war 
iu  the  Crimea.     In  1857  he  presented  his  report, 
and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1857,  resigned  his  con- 
nection with   the    army.      He  was  next    chosen 
Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Illinois 
entral  Railroad,  and  was  selected  in  August,  1860, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad. 

When  the  call  for  troops  was  first  made  he  was 
among  the  earliest  to  respond,  and  was  appointed 
Major-General  of  the  Ohio  Militia.  His  short 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia  to  July  1861, 
was  glorious,  and  for  his  successes  he  was 
appointed  Major-General  of  the  U.  S.  Regular 
Army,  and  ordered  to  Washington.  His 
commission  dates  from  May  14, 1861.  After 
the  defeat  of  Bull  Run  he  organized 
the  noble  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  has 
oftimes  been  repulsed  but  never  beaten, 
oftimes  met  with  bloody  reverses  but  never 
subdued.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  he 
became  General  in  Chief  in  the  place  of 
Gen.  Scott,  retired.  While  in  that  position 
the  U.  S.  Armies  never  met  with  a  single 
reverse.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1862,  he 
resigned  the  chief  command  of  the  armies, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac only.  Manassas  was  evacuated  on 
March  10,  and  McClellan  then  changed  his 
plan  of  attack  and  moved  his  forces  to  the 
Peninsula  where  he  landed  April  4.  He 
commenced  his  advance,  and  the  Rebels 
evacuated  Yorktown  after  a  siege,  on  May  4. 
The  battle  of  Williamsburg  took  place 
May  5,  after  which  he  advanced  towards 
Richmond,  General  Franklin  going  up  by 
water  to  West  Point.  On  the  31st  of  May 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  fol: 
lowed  the  next  day  by  Fair  Oaks.  At  the 
latter  end  of  June  Avas  fought  the  famous 
battles  of  the  Seven  Days,  including  Malvern 
Hills,  on  July  1.  The  retreat  to  Harrison's 
Landing  was  by  this  time  effected,  and  in 
August,  by  Gen.  Halleck's  orders,  his  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  fight 
with  those  under  Gen.  Pope  before  Washing- 
ton. After  Gen.  Pope's  defeat,  Gen.  McClellan 
commenced  the  Maryland  Campaign,  which 
resulted  in  the  famous  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  Sept.  14  and  17. 
On,  the  6th  of  November,  1862,  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  by  Gen.  Burnside. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GRANT. 

Major-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  a  man  of 
about  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  lie  entered  West  Point  in 
1839,  and  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1843, 
the  next  day  receiving  his  brevet  as  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  4th  Infantry.  He  received  his  full 
commission  at  Corpus  Ghristi,  September  30, 1845, 
and  with  this  rank  participated  in  the  Mexican 
Campaign  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott.  He 
was  breveted  1st  Lieutenant  September  8,  1847, 
for  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Captain,  September  13, 
1847,  for  Chepultepec.  He  gained  great  distinc- 
tion during  this  im- 
portant struggle  and 
was  specially  compli- 
mented in  official  re- 
ports. He  held  the 
position  of  Regimen- 
tal Quartermaster  dur- 
ing part  of  the  time. 
In  1852  he  was  or- 
dered to  Oregon,  and 
in  August,  1853,  was 
promoted  to  captain. 
He  resigned  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1854,  and 
first  settled  in  Mis- 
souri, but  afterwards, 
(1800,)  in  Galena,  Illi- 
nois. From  this  pri- 
vacy he  was  drawn 
out  by  the  rebellion, 
and  acted  first  as  aid 
to  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  April  15  to 
June  26,  1861,  and 
afterwards  as  Colonel 
of  the  21st  Illinois 
Volunteers,  command- 
ing Brigade.  He  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier- 
General,  in  July,  1861, 
with  commission 
dating  from  May  17, 
1861.  He,  while  in 
command  at  Cairo, 
secured  Paducah,  and 
with  it  Kentucky.  In 
November,  1861,  he 
fought  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  conducted 
the  famous  reconnois- 
sance  to  the  rear  of 
Columbus.  On  the- 
0th  of  February,  Fort 
Henry  fell,  and  ten 
days  after  Fort  Donel- 
son  capitulated  to 
General  Grant's  de- 
mand of  "  Uncondi- 
tional Surrender." 
The  initials  of  Grant's 
name  and  of  these 
two  words  being  simi- 
lar, he  obtained  that 
sobriquet  from  that 
time.  Columbus  and 
Bowling  Green  being 
now  flanked,  had  to 
be  evacuated.  He  was 
now  made  commander 
of  the  Military  District 
of  West  Tennessee, 
and  his  forces  ad- 
vanced up  that  river 
to  Pittsburg  Landing. 
On  April  6  and  7  he 

fought  the  famous  battle  of  Shiloh,  at  which  the 
Rebel  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  lost  his  life.  He 
was  second  in  command  to  General  Halleck  during 
the  seigc  of  Corinth,  and  when  the  latter  was  or- 
dered to  Washington,  Grant  was  appointed  to 
take  command  of  the  Department  of  Tennessee. 
His  troops  fought  at  I-u-k-a  and  Corinth  under  Ins 
division  commanders.  In  December,  1862,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  four  corps  of  troops, 
viz:  13th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  corps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Since  that  time  operations  have 
been  carried  on  steadily  before  Vicksburg,  the 
various  inland  expeditions  being  merely  feints  to 
cover  the  main  movement.  The  first  three  weeks' 
operations  in  Mississippi  after  the  landing  at 
Bruinsburg,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BURNSIDE. 

Major-General  Ambrose  Everett  Burnside, 
the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
was  born  at  Liberty,  Union  County,  Indiana,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1824,  and  has  therefore  turned  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  He  entered  the  Military  Aca- 
demy of  West  Point  as  a  cadet  from  Indiana  in 
1843,  and  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  he  was  breveted  a  2d 
Lieutenant  of  the  2d  Artillery,  and  on  the  8th 
of  September  was  transferred  to  the  3d  Artillery 
with  his  full  rank.  By  his  transfer  he  was 
attached  to  Braxton  Bragg's  Battery,  and  now 
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he  is  in  a  position  to  oppose  him  shoidd  he 
make  any  attempt  to  re-take  Kentucky.  With 
this  battery  he  served  under  Gen.  Patterson,  in 
Mexico,  and  helped  to  take  the  capital  city. 
With  this  same  company  he  served  in  New  Mexico, 
was  engaged  for  three  years  in  the  Indian  border 
wars  of  that  territory,  and  became  distinguished 
in  the  affair  at  Los  Vegas  against  the  Apache 
Indians  in  1849.  His  conduct  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  President  and  Congress,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  promotion  to  1st  Lieutenant  in 
December,  1851.  With  the  commission  appointed 
to  settle  the  Mexican  boundary  lines  he  served  as 
Quartermaster,  and  in  1851,  accompanied  by  only 
three  men,  made  a  journey  of  over  a  thousand 
miles   across   the   plains    in    seventeen   days,  in 


order  to  carry  dispatches  to  President  Fillmore. 
He  was  next  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport 
Harbor,  and  in  October,  1853,  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Army. 

He  next  invented  the  Burnside  rifle,  and  after- 
wards became  engaged  with  General  McClellan 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  having  previously 
married  a  Miss  Bishop,  of  Providence,  with 
whom  he  removed  to  Chicago,  111.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  he  was  in  New  York,  and 
he  was  summoned  by  Governor  Sprague  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  At 
the  head  of  those  men  he  marched  to  Washington, 

arriving  there  on  the 
27th  of    April,    1861, 
and   at   the   battle  of 
Bidl    Run,    July    21, 
1861,  commanded  the 
2d   Brigade,   2d    Divi 
sion.     For  his  gallan- 
try on  this  occasion  he 
was  appointed   a  Bri- 
gadier-General oi'Vol- 
unteers,     with     rank 
from  August  6,  1861. 
He  was  then  placed  in 
command  of  an  expe- 
dition fitting    out  for 
the    coast     of    North 
Carolina,    and    which 
started  from   Annapo- 
lis and  Fortress  Men- 
roe  in  January,  1862. 
After  a  perilous  voy- 
age he  arrived  at  Hat- 
teras,  and  rendezvous- 
ed in  Pamlico  Sound. 
On  the  9th   of  Feb., 
he  fought  the  famous 
battle      of     Roanoke 
Island,    and     on     the 
14th  of  March,  that  of 
Newborn.        On      the 
18th  of  March  he  was 
made,  as  a  l'eward  for 
his    successes,   a   full 
Major-General  of  Vol- 
unteers,    he     having 
been  previously  only 
acting  as  such,  with 
the   commission   of  a 
•  Brigadier-General.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  he 
fought  the   battle  of 
Camden.     About  this 
time,   his    troops    re- 
ceived the  title  of  the 
9th  Army  Corps,  and 
North    Carolina    was 
made  into    a   depart- 
ment.    On  the  25th  of 
April,  Fort  Macon  was 
attacked  and  reduced, 
and  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  that  State  re- 
deemed   from     Rebel 
control.     On  the    5th 
of   August,    1862,    he 
occupied     Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  part  of  his 
forces  joining  General 
Pope.        During    the 
Maryland     Campaign 
he    commanded     the 
left   wing,    fought    at 
the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam,  September,  1862, 
and    was    placed    in 
command  of  the  Grand  Army  Section  of  McClel- 
lan's  Army  (3  corps),  October  15,  1862.     On  the 
7th  of  November,  by  order  from  Washington,  he 
assumed  the    chief'  command,  thereby  relieving 
Gen.  McClellan.     He  commanded  at  the  advance 
upon,  battle,  and    retreat    from  Fredericksburg, 
December  11  to  15,  1862,  at  which  place  he  was 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss,  December  13,  1862. 
He  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Potomac  Army,  January  2,6,  1863, 
and  after  a  brief  furlough  was  ordered  to  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  he  assumed 
command  March    25,   1863.     His    recent    arrest, 
court-martial,  and  removal  of  Vallandigham,  lias 
set  forth  his  plan  of  administering  the  duties  of 
the  Department. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  HILL. 

Major-General  Ambrose  P.  Hill,,  of  the 
Rebel  Army,  is  a  native  of  Culpepper,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  under  forty  years  of  age.  He 
entered  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
as  a  cadet  from  Virginia  in  1842,  and  gra- 
duated in  the  same  class  as  General  Burn- 
side  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847.  He  was  bre- 
veted a  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Artillery 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1847.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  he  was  promoted  1st  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  1st  Artillery,  and  in  November, 
1855,  was  appointed  an  assistant  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Survey.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1861,  he  resigned  from  the  United 
States  service  and  joined  the  Rebels.  He 
was  first  appointed  Colonel  of  the  13th  Regi- 
ment of  Virginia  troops,  and  next  a  Briga- 
dier-General for  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
May,  1862.  He  fought  in  all  the  Virginia 
battles,  from  Bull  Run  down,  and  received 
his  promotion  of  Major-General  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  Seven  Days'  fight,  June,  1862. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, in  September,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863,  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  slightly  wound- 
ed. For  his  bravery  and  skill  in  this  latter 
battle  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  with  command  of  a  Corps 
JD'Armee. 

General  Hill  is  the  son  of  Major  Hill,  a 
leading  Democrat  of  Virginia.  He  has  two 
brothers — T.  T.  and  Edward — the  first  a 
merchant,  and  the  second  a  lawyer.  He  has 
also  two  sisters. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BUCKNER. 

Major-General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner, 
of  the  Rebel  army,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  is  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  en- 
tered West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1840,  and  gradu- 
ated on  the  30th  of  June,  1844.  On  the  1st  of 
July  he  was  appointed  brevet  2d  Lieutenant  of 
the  2d  United  States  Infantry,  and  the  next  year 
was  acting-assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  at  the 
Military  Academy.  In  1846  he  was  transferred 
to  the  6th  United  States  Infantry,  with  which 
regiment  he  went  to  Mexico.  He  was  breveted 
1st  Lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco,  August  20,  1847,  in 
which  last  contest  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
also  breveted  Captain  for  Molino  del   Rey.     In 
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1847  he  was  Regimental  Quartermaster  ;  and 
later,  assistant  Instructor  in  Infantry  Tactics  at 
West  Point.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sary of  Subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
When  the  Rebel  movement  first  began  he,  being 
commander  of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard,  took  an 
active  but  secret  part  in  influencing  the  Kentucky 
troops.  During  the  neutrality  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  he  visited  Washington  ;  and  represent- 
ing himself  to  be  loyal,  called  on  General  Scott, 
in  July,  1861,  and  visited  the  fortifications  around 
the  Capital.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden   Circle.     He  obtained  the 


rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Rebel  Volun- 
teers, and  commanded  at  Fort  Donelson, 
which  he  surrendered  February  16,  1862. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  Fort 
Warren,  but  was  afterwards  exchanged  un- 
der the  cartel.  He  has  since  fought  in 
Bragg's  army,  of  which  he  commands  a 
division.  He  is  of  medium  height,  very 
6pare,  and  exceedingly  commanding  in  his 
manner.  He  is  adroit  and  skillful,  but  be- 
longs to  a  bad  cause,  of  which  he  is  a 
fitting  member. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SICKLES. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  the 
Commander  of  the  3d  Army  Corps,  is  a  na- 
tive of  this  city,  and  the  son  of  -a  lawyer  of 
the  same  name,  doing  business  in  Nassau 
street.  During  the  early  portion  of  his 
career  he  was  a  Tammany  Hall  politician, 
at  the  same  time  practicing  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  elected,  in  1857,  a  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative in  the  35th  U.  S.  Congress,  for 
the  3d  District  of  New  York,  and  in  1859, 
was  re-elected  for  the  36th  Congress.  During 
the  former  period  his  memorable  quarrel 
and  shooting  of  Philip  Barton  Key,  oc- 
curred in  Washington.  This  event  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  general  public 
for  the  first  time. 

At  the   commencement  of  the   rebellion 
Mr.  Sickles  determined  to  raise  a  brigade  of 
5,000   men,    and    succeeded    in    his  plan. 
The  newly   raised  troops  were  named  the 
"  Excelsior  Brigade,"  and  have  borne  a  fine 
reputation    throughout    the    whole     war. 
They  were  enlisted  for  three  years'  service, 
and   placed  in  the  Army  of  the   Potomac. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  1861,  Mr.  Sickles 
received  his  commission   as   Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers.     During  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
the  brigade — forming  the  second  in  Hooker's  Di- 
vison — operated    in    Lower    Maryland,    (Eastern 
Shore,)   and  in  April,  1862,  crossed  into  Virginia. 
Before  Yorktown  the  troops  became  well  organ- 
ized, and  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5, 
1862,  gained  great  renown  for  the   coolness  and 
obstinacy,    with    which    they    resisted    the  on- 
slaught  of  the  Rebel  rear  guard,  thereby  losing 
a  large  number  of  men.     At  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,   June  1,  1862,  they   again  became  distin- 
guished, and   also   during   the   seven  days'    con- 
tests.    When  the   Army   of    the  Potomac    was 
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sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Pope,  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust,   1862,   Gen.    Sickles'   Brigade   again   distin- 
guished itself ;  and  also  during  the  whole  of  the 
Maryland  campaign  up  to  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862.     On  the  30th  of  September,  1862,  Gen. 
Sickles  was  appointed,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  2d  Division,  3d  Army  Corps,  formerly  under 
Gen.  Hooker.     At  the  head  of  this  division  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 
1862  ;  but  was  not  particularly  engaged,  as  the 
day  was  nearly  decided   before  his  troops  were 
brought  upon  the  field.     When  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was   re-organized,   under   Gen.  Hooker, 
February  5,  1863,  Gen.  Sickles  was  temporarily 
placed  in  command  of  the  3d  Corps.     As  he  was 
not,  at  that  time,  higher  than  a  Brigadier-General, 
he  could  not  be  definitely  appointed  to  this  com- 
mand, as  he  would  have  been  outranked  by  his 
division-generals.     He  was,  therefore,  on  March  7, 
re-appointed   a   Major-General   of  Volunteers,   to 
date  from  November  29,  1862,  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  March  9,  1863,     He  had  pre- 
viously been  nominated   for 
the  position,  but   the  Senate 
had  sent  the  list  of  nomina- 
tions back   to  the  President 
for  him  to  select  therefrom 
only  such  men  as  had  shown 
special  bravery  in  the  field. 
Among     the    renominations 
was   that   of    Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  be  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
"  for  bravery,"  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  3d 
Corps,  Gen.  Sickles  person- 
ally performed  great  deeds 
of  valor  at  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville,  May  1  to  4, 
1863,  and  partially  saved  the 
whole  army  from  being 
routed,  and  perhaps  de- 
stroyed. 

Previous  to  the  present 
war  Gen.  Sickles  knew  noth- 
ing of  military  tactics  or 
strategy,  and  has,  therefore, 
risen  to  a  high  position  by 
mere  bravery  alone.  He  has, 
however,  studied  hard  to  be- 
come a  good  soldier,  and  will, 
doubtless,  succeed  in  gaining 
the  name  of  a  great  captain. 


N.  C.  While  Professor  of  this  Institute,  his  life 
was  once  threatened  by  one  of  his  scholars,  who 
lay  in  wait  for  him;  but  by  his  coolness* and 
sarcasm  he  so  shamed  his  would-be-assassin,  that 
he  forsook  his  purpose,  and  even  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor's pardon. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Jackson  com- 
manded the  13th  Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry, 
and  formed  a  corps  of  observation,  opposing  Gen. 
Patterson,  at  Falling  Waters,  July  2,  1861. 
While  amusing  his  forces,  he  adroitly  slipped  off 
and  joined  the  Rebel  troops  at  Bull  Run,  July  21, 
in  sufficient  time  to  help  to  change  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  He  lost  a  horse  and  a  finger  on  this 
eventful  occasion.  He  began  to  show  his  skill  in 
this  battle,  and  was,  after  it,  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Rebel  Provisional  army,  command- 
ing a  separate  force,  to  operate  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  On  the  22d  and  23d  of  March,  1862,  he 
fought  the  famous  "  stonewall"  battle,  at  Win- 
chester Heights,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  attacked 
the  forces  under  Milroyand  Schenck,  at  McDowell. 


THE  REBEL  GENERAL 
JACKSON. 

Lieutenant-Gen.  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson,  ("Stone- 
wall,") who  died  on  the  10th 
of  May,  from  wounds  received 
at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  was  a 
native  of  Lewis  County,  Va., 
and  was  born  in  the  year 
1826.  He  was  appointed  a 
cadet  to  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  the  year 
1842,  and  graduated  in  the 
same  class  with  Generals 
McClellan,  Foster,  Couch, 
Stoneman  and  others,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1846.  He  was 
breveted  2d  Lieutenant  of 
United  States  Artillery  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1846,  and 
was  made  a  2d  Lieutenant  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1847.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Magruder  battery,  and  served 
with  it  in  Mexico.  He  fought  bravely  during  the 
Mexican  war  and  was  promoted  1st  Lieutenant 
on  August  20,  1847,  and  breveted  Captain  the 
same  day,  for  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco.  He  was  further  breveted  Major  for  gal- 
lantry, &c,  at  Chapultepec,  September  13,  1847 ; 
and  resigned  the  United  States  service  February 
29,   1852. 

He  next  became  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
the  Military  Institute  of  Lexington,  Va.,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Junkin,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  with  which  church  the 
subject  6f  our  sketch  was  closely  identified.  He 
married  a  second  time,  his  widow  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Charlotte, 
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On  the  23d  of  May  he  dashed  upon  and  captured 
the  garrison  at  Front  Royal,  and  then  furiously 
chased  General  Banks  out  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  He  was  next  pursued  in  return  by 
the  forces  under  Banks,  Shields  and  Fremont,  each 
force  moving  upon  Jackson  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  other,  with  the  final  intention  of  con- 
centrating and  fighting  him  on  the  front,  rear  and 
flank.  But  on  the  8th  of  June  he  defeated 
Fremont  at  Cross-Keys,  following  that  victory  by 
another  at  Port  Republic.  Thus  he  managed 
to  defeat  the  U.  S.  troops  moving  upon  him  by 
concentric  lines,  and  repulsed  each  force  in  detail 
by  rapidly  moving  his  own  troops  on  the  interior 
line.  He  was,  about  this  time,  made  a  Major- 
General  of  the  Rebel  Regular  Army. 
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His  next  great  movement  was  that  on  McClel- 
lan's    right   wing,    before   Richmond,   when    he 
defeated  McCall,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  Fitz 
John  Porter  on  the  27th.     He  also  took  part  in 
the  other  contests  of  the  "  Seven  days."    Scarcely 
were  these  over  than  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
Washington,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  fought 
the  battle   of  Cedar  Mountain,  against  General 
Banks.     He  pushed  on  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  while  Lee  marched  into  Maryland,  and 
thus  he  caused  the  capitulation  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
September  15,  1862.     After  this  position  fell  into 
his  hands,  he  marched  quickly  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Antietam,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.     He  then,  with  Lee's  army,  slowly  moved 
down   towards  Fredericksburg,  where,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  he  commanded  the   right  wing,  with  the 
rank   of  Lieutenant-General.     He  was,  for  some 
time  after  this  engagement,  absent  from  general 
active  service  from  ill  health,  but  his  indomitable 
spirit  enabled  him  to   take  the  field   at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  where,  on  the  2d  of  May,  he  attacked 
and  routed  a  portion  of  the 
11th  Corps  of  the  Union  Ar- 
my.     He  was    subsequently 
wounded,  it  is   said,   by  his 
own  men,  and   died   on  the 
10th  of  May,  1863. 

His  class-mate  General  Mc- 
Clellan, when  speaking  of  his 
death,  said  no  one  had  more 
deceived  him  than  Jackson. 
At  West  Point  he  had  been 
considered  rather  dull,  if  any- 
thing, never  acquiring  a 
class-lesson  without  great 
labor  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  undertook  a  task  he 
would  never  give  it  up  until 
accomplished.  His  death 
caused  much  lamention  at 
the  South,  and  was  regretted 
even  by  those  to  whom  he 
has  been  opposed  in  battle. 
European  papers,  while  al- 
luding to  his  death,  classed 
him  among  such  Generals  as 
Cromwell,  Havelock  and  Na- 
poleon. The  London  Times 
asserted  that  "  the  blows  he 
struck  were  as  terrible  and 
decisive  as  those  of  Bona- 
parte himself."  He  was  a 
Rebel  from  principle,  a  sol- 
dier by  profession,  and  a 
conscientious  good  man,  both 
in  precept  and  practice.  In 
gait  and  carriage  he  was  par- 
ticularly ungracely,  and  when 
seated  in  the  saddle  his  ap- 
pearance was  more  like  that 
of  a  drunken  cavalry  soldier 
than  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  number  of 
determined  men,  and  occu- 
pying a  position  as  responsi- 
ble as  it  was  elevated.  On 
one  occasion  a  soldier  of  the 
rebel  army,  observing  Jack- 
son riding  towards  him  and 
supposing  him  to  have  been 
regaling  himself  with  a  good- 
ly supply  of  liquor,  cried  out : 
"  Look  here,  old  fellow,  you 
are  mighty  sappy  ;  where  do 
you  get  your  liquor  from  ? 
Give  me  some,  for  I  am  as 
dry  as  a  powder-horn."  One 
of  Jackson's  aids  informed  the  poor  private  rebel 
soldier  whom  it  was  he  was  addressing,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  feelings  may  readily  be  imagined. 
Jackson  was  noted  for  his  daring,  and  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  Mexican  war  when  ordered  to  with- 
draw his  section  of  artillery  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  of  the  position,  he  removed  the  guns,  but 
subsequently  placed  them  one  hundred  yards 
nearer  the  enemy's  works  and  did  great  execution. 
Jackson's  ancestors  were  poor,  although  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  title  of  F.  F.  V.  were  even  stronger 
than  that  of  their  richer  neighbors.  Stonewall 
Jackson  even  walked  from  Western  Virginia  to 
Washington  to  secure  his  admission  into  West 
Point,  being  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance  from 
his  home  to  the  National  capital. 
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HON.  C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM. 

The  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  is 
a  native  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is 
a  man  of  middle  age  or  prime  of  life.     He 
has,  for  many  years,  been  a  resident  of  Day- 
ton,  Montgomery   County,  Ohio.      He  has 
never  been  very  noted  or  remarkable  until 
his  election  to  Congress,  in  1859,  when  he 
represented  the  Pro-Slavery  Democrats  of 
the  3d  District  of  Ohio,  in  the  36th  United 
States  Congress.  He  took  the  ultra-Southern 
view  of  politics  during  all  the  wordy  war  of 
that   particular   session,    and   opposed    the 
Republicans  in  every  step  they  took  against 
slavery.     He   was  re-elected    for  the   37th 
Congress,  but  when  his  Democratic  Southern 
friends   resigned   and    left   their   seats,   he 
retained  his,  purposely  to  mar  and  oppose 
every  plan  brought  into  Congress  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.     His  conduct, 
after  the  first  breaking  out   of  actual  war, 
was  manifested  by  a  determination,. if  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  troops  crossing  into  Virginia, 
and  when    lie    found    his  vote  was   almost 
powerless,  he  would  talk  against  time,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  war  question  before  Congress 
being  brought  to  a  vote.     By  this  mode  of 
action,  he    managed,  for  a  great  length  of 
time    to    aid    the    Rebels,  by  crippling  the 
Government.     At  the  close  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  1861,  he  tried  to  again 
excite  the  secesssion  element  of  Baltimore, 
by  delivering   incendiary  speeches  in  that 
city.     The  strict  police  system  of  the  Monu- 
mental City   at   that   time,    prevented  any 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  secession  element, 
and   a  judicious    indulgence    prevented   it 
from    complaining   of    an    undue   vigorous 
mode   of    procedure    in    his   case.     On  his 
return  to  Dayton,  he  found  that  his  former 
friendly  fellow-citizens  acted   rather  coolly 
towards  him,  except  the  few  choice  spirits 
that  were  similarly  tainted  with  rebellious 
ideas.     Matters  thus  went  on  until  the  elec- 
tion in  the  Fall  of  1862,  when  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was   defeated   by   a   large  majority,  in  the  very 
district  he  had  so  bravely  carried  on  two  former 
occasions.     The  people  of  the  3d  District  were  too 
loyal  to  support  a  traitor  in  the  counsels  of  the 
country.     He  however  had  the  remainder  of  his 
term  to  sit   out,  and   with   the   interests  of  the 
enemy  of  his  country's  government  at  heart,  he, 
a  Northern  man,  sat  and  voted  within  the  halls 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  every  loyal  man 
who  wished  to  support   the  honor  of  the  United 
States   and   her   flag ;  and   with    the   the   cry  of 
"Peace"   he  advocated    the   destruction    of    the 
Unity  of  this,  our  noble  Country.     He  fol- 
lowed out  the  same  doctrine  advocated  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  in  1777,  who  proclaimed 
it  better  to  submit  to  the  tyrannies  of  Eng- 
land than  fight  for  Liberty.     Vallandigham 
argued  that  it  would  be  better  to  submit  to 
the  arrogance  and   tyranny  of  the  South, 
than  strike  one  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the 
country  ;  to  let  that  country  be  divided,  the 
South  to   take   her  slaves  with   her  part, 
rather  than  have  this  a  free  country,  "  one 
and   indivisable,"  provided   slavery   should 
have  to  fall  to  preserve  that  unity. 

When  he  found  he  could  not  again  enter 
Congress,  he  took  advantage  of  a  feeling 
arising  from  our  recent  reverses,  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of 
his  native  State  of  Ohio.  He  addressed 
several  meetings  throughout  the  State,  and 
and  in  his  remarks,  attacked,  particularly, 
the  Government,  the  war,  and  the  military 
rulers,  lie  generally  used  the  words  of 
others;  but,  by  the  context  he  attached  to 
them,  made  them  assume  a  far  different 
meaning  from  that  intended  by  the  origin- 
ators of  the  words.  He  addressed  one  of 
these  meetings  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1803,  and  there,  in  the  same 
specioits  manner,  uttered  language  that 
never  could  be  allowed  within  the  lines  of 
any  army  in  times  of  war.  lie  was,  there- 
fore, arrested  by  a  military  force  at  Dayton, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  tried  at  Cincinnati, 
by  a  Court  Martial,  of  which  Gen.  Potter 
was  President,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  that 
month.     He  was    sentenced   to  be  confined 


full  beard  and  whiskers.  His  features, 
though  not  handsome,  are  striking,  and  his 
manner,  quick,  nervous,  and  impetuous. 
His  style  of  speaking  is  too  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate to  be  considered  good ;  but  his 
voice  is  full  and  round,  and  his  words  are 
sent  forth  with  an  independent  and  deter- 
mined expression.     Such  is  Vallandigham.1 
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in  a  military  prison  until  the  end  of  the  war ; 
but  his  sentence  was  changed  by  the  President 
to  his  being  removed  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  Armies.  On  the  19th  of  May  he 
was  removed  from  Cincinnati,  to  a  gunboat,  sent 
across  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  thence  to  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  where  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  May  24. 
He  was  next  day  sent  over  to  the  Rebel  lines,  and 
thus  ignobly  was  thrust  from  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

Vallandigham  is  about  five  feet  seven  or  eight 
inches  high,  with  a  fierce  looking  face,  keen 
dark   eye,   black   hair,   florid    complexion,    with 
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Major-General  Sterling  Price,  now  com 
manding  the  Rebel  trans-Mississippi  Depart 
ment,  is  a  powerful  man,  and  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Tenn.,  but  moved  into  Mis- 
souri when  quite  a  young  man.  4  He  "soon 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1845.  ,  This' 
was  the  first  time  of  his  making  any  very 
public  sensation.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Mexican  war,  however,  gave  him  a  chance 
for  distinction,  and  under  orders  from  Gen. 
Polk,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Missouri  Cav- 
alry, on  the  12th  of  August,  1846,  to  serve 
for  twelve  months.     On  the  20th   of  July, 

1847,  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General 
of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  commanded  in  the 
engagement  at  Canada,  New  Mexico,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1848,  in  which  contest  he  was 
wounded.  lie,  also,  commanded  in  the 
battle  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  March  16, 

1848.  In  both  these  fights  he  came  off  vic- 
torious. His  forces  were  disbanded  in  No- 
vember, 1848,  and  he  returned  home.  His 
campaign  in  New  Mexico  was  a  severe  one, 
during  which  he  had  to  cross  a  hitherto  im- 
passable desert  named  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
or  '  'Journey  of  Death,"  to  occupy  Chihua- 
hua, which  he  accomplished  within  a 
month  from  the  time  he  left  Santa  Fe. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  served  for  four  years  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  State. 
In  January,  1861,  he  was  President  of  the  State 
Convention,  and   afterwards   was   placed   at    the 
head    of  the   Missouri    State  Guard,  by  order  of 
Governor  Claib  Jackson.     As   such,  he  led   the 
Rebels   in   that  State   at    the  early   part   of  the 
rebellion.     He  commanded  at  Booneville,  in  July, 
1861,  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Lyon.     His  troops 
then  retreated  towards  the  Southwest,  and  part 
of  them  were  defeated  at  Carthage,  byr  Colonel, 
now  Gen.  Sigel,  July  5,  1861.     After  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  where  Gen.  Lyon  fell,  Price  ad- 
vanced his  forces  into  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
on   Sept.  16  commenced  the  siege  of  Lexington, 
which  city  was  surrendered  into  his  hands  on  the 
20th.    The  position  of  Union  affairs  in  Mis- 
souri was  now  very  critical,  and  but  for  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances,  he  would  have 
advanced  upon,  and  perhaps  have  captured 
St.   Louis.     Gen.   Fremont,  however,   took 
the   field,   and   Price   retreated   South.     A 
series  of  further  operations,  under  Generals 
Halleck  and  Curtis,  drove   him  out  of  the 
State,   which   has   ever  since  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Unionists.     For  losing  the 
State  he  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  Rebels, 
and  for  some  time  was  without  a  command, 
but  subsequently  he  gained  that  of  a  divi- 
sion, in  Mississippi.     He  fought  at  Iuka,  in 
September,  1862,  and  at  Corinth  in  October. 
His  command  was  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  the  Arkansas  Department,  with  head- 
■  quarters  at  Little  Rock.     He  was  next  heard 
of  in  command  of  the  Arkansas  forces,    at 
Madison,  Arkansas,  advancing  upon  Helena. 
In    this   object    he  was    frustrated  by  the 
cavalry  expedition  of  Col.  Clayton 

General  Price  is  a  man  of  fine  proportions, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  freme  to 
match,  full,  but  not  portly,  and  straight  as 
an  Indian.  His  manner  is  dignified,  but 
yet  is  gentlemanly  His  head  is  of  the 
"  Webster "  pattern,  covered  with  thick 
white  hair,  a  high  forehead,  florid  face,  no 
beard,  and^g.  mouth  bespeaking  an  iron  will. 
In  his  Southwestern  Missouri  campaign  he 
showed  himself  a  good  General,  subsisting 
his  troops  almost  in  a  desert.  Benton, 
many  yrears  since,  told  him,  in  a*  public 
meeting,  he  "  would  be  hung  as  a  traitor," 
and  his  words  very  nearly  came  true. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   SLOCUM. 

Major-General  Henry  W.  Sloctjm  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  entered  "West 
Point  as  a  military  cadet  and  student  in  the 
year  1848.  He  is  about  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  one  of  the  few  very  young  gen- 
erals who  have  attained  a  high  eminence 
during  this  rebellion,  his  position  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  being  equal  to  that  of  a  Captain- 
General  in  England  or  Marshal  of  France. 
He  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1852, 
and  stood  seventh  in  his  class.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Major-Generals  Hartsuff, 
A.  D.  McCook,  D.  S.  Stanley,  and  numerous 
others  well  know  to  fame.  He  entered  the 
United  States  army  as  a  brevet  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  1st  Artillery,  his  brevet  bearing- 
date  July  1,  1852.  He  soon  gained  his  full 
rank,  and  on  -the  3d  of  March,  1855,  was 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant.  Finding  his 
prospects  in  the  army  rather  dim,  he  re- 
signed on  the  31st  of  October,  1856,  and  re- 
tired from  military  service. 

The  Rebellion,  however,  brought  him  out 
again  into  active  service,  and  on  the  9th  of 
August,    1861,    he    was    appointed    by    the 
President  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 
He  had  previously  been  elected  Colonel  of 
the   27th  New  York  State   Volunteers,  his       <|S 
rank   to  date   from  May  21, 1861,   and  had 
participated   in   the   battle  of  Bull  Run,  in 
Colonel   A.  Porter's   Brigade  of  Colonel  D. 
Hunter's    2d    Division.      He    was    ordered 
to  report  to  Geneneral  McClellan,  and  was 
placed    in  command  of   a  brigade  on   the 
extreme    left   beyond    Alexandria.       This 
position   he  held  all  the  winter  of  1861-2  ,• 
and  when  the  Army  of  the   Potomac  be- 
gan   to    move    in    March,    1862,   he   held 
the  command  of  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  1st 
Division  of  the  1st   Army  Corps  then  under 
McDowell.     In  April  this  Division  was  de- 
tached, and  its  commander  placed  in  charge 
of  the  6th  Army  Corps,  while  Gen.  Slocum 
was  made  General   commanding  the  1st  Di- 
vision,  or    acting    Major-General.      Under 
Gen.  Franklin  he  moved  up  to  West  Point,  Va.. 
and  took  part  in  the  affair  of  the  Brick  House, 
May   7,  1863.     He  next  moved  on  to  the  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  helped  to  hold  the 
railroad  leading  from  West  Point  to  Richmond. 
For  some  time  afterwards  he  held  the 
advance  of  the  extreme  right   of   Gen- 
eral  McClellan's  army,  and   about   the 
middle   of  June   occupied  the   Virginia 
Central  Railroad  Bridge  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy.      This  position   brought  him 
into  the   early  part  of  the  Seven  Days' 
fight,  especially   at  Gaines'   Mills.      He 
commanded   the   same  Division  during 
the    battles   under    Pope,    at    the   end 
of    August ;     and    during     the     Mary- 
land  Campaign   he   had  charge  of  the 
1st    Division    in    Franklin's    wing,    es- 
pecially   at    Antietam,    September    17, 

1862.  As  it  was  intended  to  create  a 
new  corps  of  raw  troops  to  be  called  the 
12th,  General  Slocum  was  promoted  to 
a  Major-General  of  volunteers,  with 
rank  from  July  4,  1862,  to  enable  him  to 
take  command.  He  organized  the  corps 
and  led  it  to  the  field.  During  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg  it  formed  half  of 
the  Reserve  Grand  Division  of  General 
Sigel,  and  therefore  did  not  participate 
in°that  struggle.  When  the  Grand  Di- 
vision arrangement  was  broken  up,  Gen. 
Slocum  still  held  the  command  of  his 
corps,  the  position  being  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lieutenant-General.  During  the 
advance  of  General  Hooker's  army 
upon  Chancellorsville,  General  Slocum 
held  command  from  April  26  to  30, 1863, 
of  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  three 
corps,  and  amounting  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.  When  General  Hooker 
arrived  at  the  front,  General  Slocum  re- 
linquished the  command  of  the  wing 
and  resumed  that  of  his  corps.  With 
this  he  fought  during  the  memorable 
days  at  Chancellorsville,   May   1   to  4, 

1863,  and  evinced  a  skill  not  to  be  far 
excelled  by  much  older  generals. 

General   Slocum's    corps   consisted  of 
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some  of  the  best  fighting  material  of  the  army, 
the  veteran  regiments  belonging  to  it  being  ju- 
diciously distributed  among  the  raw  troops  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  latter  both  nerve 
and  esprit  du  corps. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BAYARD. 

Brigadier-General    George   D.   Bayard, 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  fearful  massacre  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  December,   1862,  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  was  quite  a  young 
man  when  he  was  killed,  being  under  thirty 
years  of  age.     He  was  educated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  West  Point,  which  insti- 
tution he  entered  as  a  cadet,  in  1852.     He 
graduated  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1856,  in 
a  large  class,  among  the  members  of  which 
figured   such  men  as  Generals  Orlando  M. 
Poe,  H.  A.  Hascall,  J.  B.  S.  Alexander,.  S.  S. 
Carroll,  the  Rebel  Generals  Fitz  Hugh  Lee, 
W.   H.   Jackson,  and  many  other  officers 
serving   in   both   of  the  belligerant  ranks. 
On  the   1st   of  July,  1856,  he  entered   the 
United  States  service  as  a  full  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  1st  Cavalry,  without  having  to 
go  through   the  probation  of  a  brevet,  as  is 
usual  with  cadets,  when  first  entering  the 
regular  army  as  an  officer.     The  field  officers 
of  his  regiment  were  Colonel  Sumner,  (since 
dead,)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston,  (now   a   Rebel,)   and   Majors   W.   H. 
Emory    and    John    Sedgwick,    (both    now 
Union  Generals  of  Volunteers.)     But  few  of 
the  regimental  officers  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
became   traitors,  whereas,  the   majority  of 
the  2d  Cavalry  were  made  notorious  by  the 
part  they  took  while  in  the   ranks  of  the 
.Rebels     The  regiment  was  mostly  engaged 
on  frontier  service,  and,  during  one  of  the 
many   skirmishes  that    occurred    with    the 
Indians   in    that  region    of   country,  Lieu- 
tenant Bayard  became  wounded  in  the  face 
by  a  poisoned  arrow.     The  doctors  had  often 
told  him  that  the  wound  would  ultimately 
cause  his  death,   but  Bayard   has   as   often 
asserted  that  he  would  die  on  the  battle-field 
in  defence  of  his  country.     On  the  16th  of 
March,  1861,  ho  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  D  of  his  regiment,  in 
the  place  of  D.  S.  Stanley  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain.    On  the  re-organization  of  the  Regular 
Army,  under  President  Lincoln's  directions, 
in  1861,  the  1st  United   States  Cavalry  regiment 
was  called  the  4th   United   States   Cavalry,  and 
young  Bayard  obtained  the  rank  and  commission 
of  Captain  of  Company  A  of  the  same.     He  was  al- 
lowed leave  of  absence  to  raise  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  which  he  did,  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.     This  regiment 
was  called  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
and  was  numbered  the  44th  Regiment 
of  Volunteers  from   the   State  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    It  was  attached  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Corps,   a  division  un- 
der General   McCall,  and   belonging  to 
General  McDowell's  Corps.     On  the  28th 
of  April,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier-General  of  Volunteers,  and   placed 
in  command  of  a  Cavalry  Brigade.  With 
this   command    he   operated   along  the 
banks  of  the   Rapjiahannock    until    the 
famous    advance    of    Lee's    forces   into 
Maryland.     During  the  Pope  campaign 
he  made  several   brilliant  dashes,  and, 
being  young,  gave  promise  of  being  a 
superior  officer.     During    the    eventful 
disaster    at   Fredericksburg,    December, 
1862,  while   in   consultation  with   some 
other  Generals,  and   without   being  in 
actual  service,  a  shell  struck  him  as  he 
was  sitting  near  a  tree,  and  tore  away 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh.     He  lingered 
for  some  little  time,  but  at  length  sunk 
from  the   immense   hemorrhage    which 
naturally  ensued. 

Among    other    melancholy    incidents 

connected  with  the  death  of  this  young 

and  noble  soldier,  was  one  of  a  closely 

domestic    nature.     Shortly    before    the 

attack  on  Fredericksburg,  he  had  made 

\       preparations  for  his  early  marriage  with 

'\      a  lady  to  whoin  he  had  been  for  some 

'!       time    attached  ;    but    his    sudden    and 

almost  unexpected  death  prevented  the 

realization  of  their  looked-for  happiness. 

The  young  lady  was  in  Washington  at 

the  time  the  intelligence  of  the  serious 

nature  of  General  Bayard's  wound  was 

sent  over  the  wires  from  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac  to  Washington. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  COUCH. 

Major-General  Darius  N.  Couch  is  a  na- 
tive of  Putnam  County,  New  York,  where 
he  was  born  in  July,  1826.  He  is  therefore 
about  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  His  father 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  his  mother  in 
Massachusetts.  His  early  life  is  not  marked 
Avith  any  material  event,  and  in  1842,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  graduated  with 
fair  honors  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  in 
the  same  class  with  Gen.  McClellan.  On 
the  1st  of  July  he  was  promoted,  by  brevet, 
to  a  second  Lieutenancy  in  the  4th  U.  S. 
Artillery,  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1847, 
was  given  the  full  rank  and  commission. 
He  served  in  Mexico  under  Generals  Wool 
and  Taylor,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista — where  for  gallantry  he  was 
breveted  first  Lieutenant,  February  23,  1847 
— and  in  the  advance  upon  the  City  of  Mexi- 
co, in  September,  1847.  During  the  Semi- 
nole War  he  performed  some  good  service, 
and  gained  distinction.  In  1854  ho  married 
Miss  Mary  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Sanmel  L.  Crocker,  of  Taunton,  Mass. 
During  the  re-organization  of  the  regulars, 
in  1855,  he  was  greatly  slighted  by  the  Jeff 
Davis  party  in  power,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
his  resignation  on  the  30th  of  April,  1855. 

The  call  to  arms  at  the  outbreak   of  the. 
Rebellion   brought   him  from  his    privacy, 
and  early  in  1861   he  set  about  organizing 
the  Seventh  Regiment    Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers,  for  three   years  service.      He   ob- 
tained the  commission  of  Colonel  from  Gov- 
ernor  Andrews  on  the   15th  of  June,  1861, 
the  day  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, and  on  the  15th  of  July  arrived  ui 
Washington.     On  the  4th  of  October,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, with  rank  from  May  17,  1861.     He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tenally town, -near  Washington,  and  re- 
tained the  command  during  the  winter  of  1861-62. 
When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  enlarged, 
Gen.  Couch  had  charge  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
4th  Corps  under  Gen.  Keyes,  with  which  he,  in 
March,  1862,  advanced  to  Fortress  Monroe,  then  to 
Yorktown,  and  up  the  Peninsula.     He  took  an 
important  part  in  the  contest  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  in 
the  other  battles  before  Richmond.     He  was  next 
placed  in  command  of  the  3d  Division  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  under  Gen.  Franklin,  and  participated 
in  the  Maryland  Campaign  in    September, 
1862.     At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember, 13,  1862,  he  commanded  the  Second 
Corps,  which  led  the  van  of  the  attack,  and 
lost  nearly  four  thousand  men,  the  greatest 
corps  loss  in  the  whole  battle.  When  Gen. 
Franklin    resigned    on  January   26,    1863, 
General   Couch  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  left  Grand  Division  ;  but  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Grand  Division  organization, 
he  returned,   on  February   5 ,  1863,  to  the 
command  of  his  old  (second)  Corps  under 
Gen.   Hooker.     During   the  Executive   Ses- 
sion in   March,  1863,  Gen.  Couch   was  con- 
firmed a  fall  Major-General,  with  rank  and 
commission   from   July   4,    1862.     He  took 
part  in   the   recent  contest  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  but  was  not  extensively  engaged. 

Gen.  Couch  is  very  much  respected  by  all 
the  officers  and  men  under  him,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  both  a  hard  fighter  and 
a  careful  commander. 
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this  period  required  something  more  than  manual 
labor,  and  he  was  bound  to  have  knowledge  no 
matter  what  stood  in  the  way.  While  working 
in  the  factory  he  started,  and  mainly  established 
a  debating  society,  and  even  contributed  to  the 
columns  of  a  local  paper  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards the  editor. 

In  1842,  he  was  put  forth  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Assembly  from  Waltham,  but  was  defeat- 
ed. For  five  different  years  afterwards  he  met 
with  the  same  fate,  but  on  the  seventh  trial  he 
was  successful,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly, 
of  which,  in  1850,  he  was  elected  speaker.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  Member  of  Congress,  and  was 


was  born  at 
the  20th  of 
parents,  and 
made   man. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    BANKS. 

Major-Gen.  Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks 
Waltham,  Masssachusetts,  on 
January,  1816,  of  very  poor 
is,  therefore,  entirely  a  self- 
His  early  education  war.  very 
limited,  and  only  obtained  at  the  then  but 
poor  common  schools.  While  quite  young 
he  had  <to  take  his  place  in  the  factory 
where  his  parents  worked,  and  help  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood.  The  little  "bobbin 
boy  "  is  set  forth  as  a  model  of  industry  for 
young  America  to  follow.     His  mind  during 
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chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives after  a  lengthy  struggle.  After 
serving  his  term  in  Congress,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  placed  before  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1856,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  He  was  afterwards  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road in  place  of  George  B.  McClellan  re- 
signed. 

Prior  to  the  rebellion,  General  Banks  was 
without  military  knowledge  or  experience, 
but   considering    his    antecedents    he  was 
deemed  worthy   of  a   high    appointment ; 
therefore  he  was  induced  to  resign  his  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  accept  an  appointment  of  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  which  commission  was  dated 
from   May   16,  1861.     He   is,  therefore,  the 
senior  Major-General  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice.     When  General   Butler  had  quieted 
the  peace  disturbers  at  Baltimore.  General 
Banks  was  ordered   to  that  city.     Wanting 
a  more   active  field  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Harper's  Ferry  in  July,  1861,  with  com- 
mand over  the   Upper  Fords.     After  drill- 
ing his  forces  during  the  fall  and  winter,  he 
was  ordered  the  next  spring  into  the  Shen- 
andoah   Valley  to    outflank   the    position 
at    Manasses.      At    this    time    his    forces 
formed  the  5th  Corps  of  McClellan's  army. 
On  the  4th  of  April  his  command  was  made 
into  a  seperate  department — that  of  "the 
Shenandoah  " — and  parted  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.     He  was  ordered   to  clear 
the  valley  of   Stonewall    Jackson's   forces, 
but  in  May,  1862,  the  latter  took  the  offen- 
sive and  drove  General  Banks  out  of  the 
valley.  General  Banks'  masterly  retreat  is  a 
matter  of  history.     The   Army  of  Virginia 
being  formed  under  Gen.  Pope,  Gen.  Banks 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  corps.  Under 
this  leader,  Gen.  Banks,  on  August  9, 1862,  fought 
and  won  the  famous  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
During  the  Maryland  campaign,  General  Banks 
held  charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington  and 
the  troops  within  and  near  the  National  Capital. 
The  command  was  subsequently  turned  over  to 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  and  he  took  charge  of  an  expe- 
dition started  from  this  city  for  New  Orleans.     He 
arrived  at   that   city,  December  15,  1862,  and  re- 
lieved General   Butler  of  his  command,  assuming 
command  of    all   forces  within- the   department 
which  was  no*.v  to  include  Texas.     He  soon  began 
advancing  his  forces,  taking  possession  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  threatening  Port  Hudson.     Af- 
ter making  a  feint  attack  upon  this  strong- 
hold, he  suddenly,  in  April,  1863,  threw  his 
troops  across  the  Mississippi  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Teche  region,  recapturing  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  destroying    the  Diana 
and  other  vessels,  reducing  the   forts  and 
finally    entering  Opelousas  April  20.     He 
then  moved  forward  towards  Alexandria,  on 
the   Red  River,  which   city  he  occupied  on 
May  7.     He  is  now  reported   co-operating 
with   General   Grant  for  the  reduction   of 
the   rebel   strongholds  on   the    Mississippi 
River. 

Gen.  Banks'  recent  attack  on  Port  Hud- 
son shows  at  once  his  soldierly  determina- 
tion and  skill,  which  are  not  inferior  to  his 
diplomatic  and  magisterial  capacities.  His 
strategic  resource  was  manifested  in  plan- 
ning his  advance  to  the  north  of  that  posi- 
tion by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the  Red 
River,  and  his  determination  was  set  forth 
by  the  pertinacity  of  the  attack  May  27, 
1863.  During  this  battle  he  clearly  demon- 
strated that  negro  troops  would  fight. 
(  General  Banks'  constitution  is  naturally 
good,  of  a  wiry  and  tough  organization  in- 
dicative of  a  long  life.  He  is  considered  a 
good  planner,  never  lacking  resources  and 
equal  to  every  emergency.  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  is  orderly,  systematic  and 
precise,  as  well  as  prompt  and  punctual, 
excellent  qualities  in  a  General.  He  is 
frank  and  straightforward  and  hates  any 
kind  of  double-dealing.  He  has  gained  a 
large  number  of  friends  since  he  has  been 
in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  expected  his  admin- 
istration of  his  department  will  be  satisfac 
tory  to  himself  and  the  Government. 
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ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT. 

Rear-Admiral  David  G.  Farragut  was 
born  in  Tennessee  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Navy  from  his 
native  State,  and  graduated  on  the  blue  wa- 
ter instead  of  at  a  Naval  School.  He  was  a 
mere  child  when  he  first  went  to  sea,  and 
his  warrant  as  a  midshipman  bore  date  as 
early  as  December  17,  1810.  He  served  on 
board  the  Essex,  under  his  patron  the  noted 
Commodore  David  Porter,  and  doubled  Cape 
Horn  with  him  in  1813.  Previous  to  this 
date,  however,  he  had  been  engaged  on  the 
Essex  in  the  famous  privateering  expedition 
against  England  during  1811  and  1812,  at 
which  time  the  vessel  on  which  he  served 
had  become  a  complete  terror  to  the  British, 
and  was  finally  destroyed  in  a  neutral  port. 
Young  Farragut  was  once  named  by  Porter 
as  fit  to  command  as  Acting  Lieutenant  one 
of  his  captured  prizes  which  he  had  turned 
into  a  privateer ;  but  his  appointment  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  but 
a  mere  boy."  In  spite  of  this,  he,  however, 
proved  himself  to  be  an  apt  sailor  and  a  good 
naval  officer.  During  1814and 
1815  he  was  serving  on  board 
the  line-of-battle  ship  Inde- 
pendence, carrying  74  guns. 

After  serving  over  ten  years 
as  a  midshipman,  and  having 
attained  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  passed  his  examination 
with  great  credit,  and  was  or- 
dered to  the  West  Indian  Sta- 
tion, where  he  acted  as  Mas- 
ter and  Lieutenant.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  receive  his  com- 
mission as  the  latter  until 
January  13,  1825,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  frigate 
Bmndywiue,  44  guns,  serving 
with  the  same  squadron. 

About  the  latter  part  of 
1826  he  was  ordered  to  the 
receiving  ship  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
remaining  there  until  1828. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
sloop-of-war  Vandalia,  18 
guns,  stationed  with  the  Bra- 
zilian squadron.  After  about 
two  years  service  on  that 
coast,  he  again  returned  to 
the  receiving  ship  at  Norfolk, 
where  •  he  remained  until 
1833.  During  that  year  he 
was  appointed  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  sloop-of-war  Natchez, 
and  returned  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  he  remained 
about  one  year.  He  then  was 
allowed  several  years  rest  on 
shore,  and  with  the  exception 
of  short  cruises  was  unem- 
ployed until  September  8, 
1841,  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  Commander  in  the 
Navy,  and  ordered  to  the 
sloop-of-war  Decatur,  16  guns, 
on  the  Brazilian  station. 
After  about  twelve  months 
service  he  again  returned 
home,  and   was  unemployed 
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until  1845,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  He  remained  at  that 
station  until  1847,  when  he  commanded 
the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  20  guns,  engaged 
on  the  Home  squadron.  This  was  during 
the  Mexican  War  in  the  naval  part  of  which 
he  doubtless  participated. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he-  was  again  or- 
dered to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  he 
was  second  in  command  to  Commodore 
Sloat.  He  remained  at  the  station  until 
1851,  when  he  was  appointed  on  a  different 
service  as  Assistant  Inspector  of  Ordnance 
under  Commodore  Skinner.  He  was  second 
in  command  in  this  duty  also,  and  held  the 
position  until  1854.  During  this  year  an- 
other field  was  opened  for  his  talents  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  navy  yard  at  Mare's 
Island,  California,  of  which  post  Commander 
Farragut  was  made  commandant  or  chief 
officer.  He  held  this  position  until  1858, 
and  during  the  interval,  viz : — September 
14,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Captain 
in  the  Navy. 

During  1858  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  steam-sloop  Brooklyn,  25  guns,  serving 
on  the  Home  Squadron  under 
Commodore  McCluney.  After 
holding  this  command  for 
about  two  years,  he  was  re- 
lieved in  November,  I860, 
under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, which  excited  much 
comment  at  the  time,  and 
would  require  too  much  space 
to  be  entered  upon  in  detail 
here.  He  was  therefore  kept 
without  a  ship  until  long 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion. 

When  the  Butler  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  New  Or- 
leans, the  Gulf  squadron  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces  under  General 
Butler.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  had  been  appointed 
the  Flag  Officer  or  Commo- 
dore of  the  squadron,  and  it 
was  under  his  direction  that 
the  fleet  engaged  and  passed 
the  two  strong  forts  of  the 
Mississippi  river  during  April, 


1£ 


and  stood   before,  and 
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demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  South  on 
April  25.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  forts  sur- 
rendered to  the  Navy  on  April 
28,  and  the  U.  S.  flag  once 
more  floated  over  its,-  public 
buildings.  On  the  12th  cf 
May  Natchez  surrendered, 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  Far- 
ragut's  Fleet  arrived  off  Vicku 
burg,  which  he  bombarded 
until  the  waters  began  to  fail 
in  July.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Gulf,  where  he  remained 
until  the  waters  of  the  5I:r- 
Bissippi  River  again  rose  high 
enough  to  float  his  ships. 

On  the  10th  of  July,.  1CC2,     -^ 
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he  was  made  First  Admiral  of  the  American 
Navy.  His  operations  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  were  not  remarkably 
important  until  March,  1863,  when,  on  the 
14th  of  that  month  he  ran  by  the  formidable  bat- 
teries of  Port  Hudson  with  his  flag  ship  Hartford 
and  consort,  and  on  the  19th  stood  again  before 
Vicksburg,  thereby  greatly  assisting  the  move- 
ments of  the  military,  under  General  Grant. 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  he  had  been  in  the 
American  Navy  fifty-two  years,  out  of  which  time 
he  had  been  unemployed  less  than  eleven  years, 
a  proportion  of  official  active  service  only  equalled 
by  that  of  Admiral  Shubrick.  He  had  spent  nearly 
twenty-three  years  at  sea,  the  remainder  of  the 
time  being  engaged  on 
shore  and  other  duty. 


scouting  party  ,  of  some  extent,  to  co-operate 
with  Gen.  Banks,  in  his  movements  upon  the 
Rebel  stronghold,  at  Port  Hudson,  and  shortly 
after  his  grand  reception,  at  New  Orleans,  where, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  he  was  presented  with  a  very 
valuable  horse  and  equipments,  he  started  upon 
his  new  expedition.  He  succeeded  in  destroying 
a  very  valuable  lot  of  stores,  besides  cutting  off 
the  communications  between  the  various  detached 
Rebel  garrisons  connected  with  Port  Hudson. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  May  27,  1863,  he  again 
made  an  incursion  in  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  a  quantity  of  property, 
which  would  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the 
Rebels. 


BRIG.-GEN.  GRIERSON. 

Brigadier-Gen.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Grierson  was 
born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
in  July,  1827.  He  was 
familiarly  known  in 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
to  which  he  removed  at 
a  very  early  age,  as  Ben 
Grierson.  He  lived  in 
that  State  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  part  of  the 
time  residing  at  Youngs- 
town,  Mahoning  County. 
He  was  noted  there  as 
a  marvelous  musician, 
and  brought  sweeter 
notes  from  his  clarionet 
than  any  other  musical 
amateur  or  professional 
in  the  county. 

He  next  moved  to  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  where  he 
resided  when  the  pres- 
ent war  broke  out.  He 
joined  a  company  of 
Illinois  Volunteers  that 
went  to  Cairo,  and  on 
arrival  at  that  city  was 
appointed  Aid  to  Gen. 
Prentiss.  When  the  6th 
Illinois  Cavalry  was 
raised  he  was  elected 
Major,  but  remained  on 
detached  service  with 
General  Prentiss,  with 
whom  he  served  with 
distinction.  On  the  28th 
of  March,  1862,  when 
Col.  Cavanaugh  resign- 
ed, Major  Grierson  was 
unanimously  elected  by 
the  officers  to  fill  the 
place,  and,  in  December, 

1862,  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  1st 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  three  regi- 
ments. Col.  Grierson, 
with  his  command,  made 
several  dashing  raids  in- 
to Northern  Mississippi 
and  West  Tennessee 
and  in  every  affair  was 
successful. 

Previous  to  the  raid 
through  the  State  of 
Mississippi   from  La 

Grange,  Tenn.,  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.— which  suc- 
cessful expedition  has  made  him  so  deservedly 
popular — he  traveled  through  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory disguised  as  a  cattle  drover  or  buyer  for  the 
Rebel  Army,  and  by  this  means  gained  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  whole  country,  of  every 
road,  by-path  and  bridge.  Of  this  knowledge  he 
made  good  use  during  his  famous  expedition, 
upon  which  he  started  from  La  Grange  on  the 
17th  of  April,  arriving  at  Baton  Rouge  May  1, 

1863.  For  the  success  of  this  movement — 
moving  eight  hundred  miles  in  a  fortnight,  and 
destroying  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  Rebel  property — he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier- 
General    of  Volunteers. 

He  was  next  engaged  as  commander  of  a  cavalry 
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It  was  reported  in  the  Rebel  papers  of  June, 
1863,  that  deep  laid  plans  had  been  concocted  to 
entrap  Gen.  Grierson  and  his  whole  command ; 
but  the  plan  was  so  adroitly  discovered  by  the 
General,  before  it  was  fairly  put  into  execution, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  a  few 
privates,  the  whole  of  the  party  escaped  the  snare. 

General  Grierson  was  noted  for  his  undomit- 
able  perseverance,  accomplishing  a  greal  deal  in 
a  brief  space  of  time.  He  was  known  previous  to 
the  war  as  a  middle-sized  man,  with  dark  brown 
hair,  clear  full  blue  eye,  and  a  nose  that  Mozart 
himself  would  have  envied.  His  personal  appear- 
ance would  give  evidence  of  military  genius, 
wanting  only  time  and  opportunity  to  show  it 
forth. 


GENERAL  LANDER. 
Brigadier-General  Frederick  W.  Lander, 
who  died  at  Pawpaw,  Western  Virginia,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1862,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound 
received  at  Edward's  Ferry,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  December  17,  1822.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  scarcely  forty  years  old,  and  was  in 
full  possession  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  firm 
physical  powers. 

During  his  early  career  he  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary  energy  of  character,   which  gave  great 
promise  for  the  future.     He  was  by  nature,  more 
than  by  education,  a  thorough  soldier,  and  was 
possessed  of  great  coolness,  judgment  and  courage. 
He  studied  Engineering  at  Capt.  Patridge's  Milita- 
ry Academy  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,   and  was  em 
ployed   by  Government 
to  conduct   several  im- 
portant surveys,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Northern 
Pacific     route.       From 
the  second  of  these  ex- 
peditions,   organized  at 
his  own  expense,  he  was 
the  only  person   to  re- 
turn alive. 

He  was  next  engaged, 
during  1859  and  1860, 
as  Superintendent  of  the 
Great  Central  Overland 
Wagon  route,  which  he 
surveyed  and  construct- 
ed. This  expedition  was 
attended  with  the  hap- 
piest results,  inasmuch 
as  he  completely  subju- 
gated the  heretofore  hos- 
tile Indian  races  of  that 
legion. 

At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  first 
entered  the  .  service  as 
aid  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
during  the  Western 
Virginia  campaign.  He 
then  held  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  His  brilliant 
participation  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Phillippi,  West- 
ern Virginia,  June  3, 
1861,  brought  him 
prominently  before  pub- 
lic notice,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Rich  Moun- 
tain, July  11,  he  gained 
great  distinction.  Dur- 
ing the  extra  session  of 
Congress,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1861,  he  was  con- 
firmed a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  with 
commission  bearing  date 
May  17, 1861. 

After  the    disastrous 
battle    of   Ball's    Bluff, 
October    21,     1861,    he 
hastened    to    Edward's 
Ferry    with    his     com- 
mand, and  with  a  single 
company       of       sharp- 
shooters  held  the  ferry 
against  the  enemy.    He, 
however,  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in   the  leg, 
from  which  mishap  he 
-•'  never  recovered.  While 
his  wound  was  but  partially  healed,  he,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1862,  made  his  brilliant  dash  upon  the 
enemy  at  Blooming  Gap,  and  almost  unaided  cap- 
tured a  large  number  of  men.     After  this  affair 
he  desired  to  be  relieved  from  duty,  but  the  Presi- 
dent kindly,  yet  firmly,  refused  to  grant  his  re- 
quest.    Within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  his 
application  he  died  from  congestion,  while  prepar- 
ing for  a  midnight  attack  upon  the  rebels. 

In  stature,  Gen.  Lander  was  tall,  but  with  his 
height  was  possessed  of  great  strength  and  activi- 
ty. His  countenance  was  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility.  He  was  strongly  devoted 
to  his  country  and  to  his  friends,  whilst  he  was 
justly  indignant  at  any  evidence  of  cruelty  or 
oppression  from  either  friend  or  foe. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ANDERSON. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  Anderson  of 
the  United  States  Army,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  September,  1805.  He  entered 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  July,  1821,  and 
graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1825,  stand- 
ing well  in  his  class.  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
was  breveted  a  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  2d 
Artillery,  and  the  same  day  was  transferred 
to  the  3d  Artillery  with  full  rank  and  com- 
mission. During  the  famous  Black  Hawk 
War  he  was  acting  Inspector  of  the  Illinois 
Volunteers,  among  whose  ranks  was  Cap- 
tain Lincoln,  since  U.  S.  President.  In  June, 
1833,  he  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery,  and  between  the  years  1835  and 
1837  was  Assistant  Instructor  and  Inspector 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

In  1838  he  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp 
to  Major-General  Scott,  and  served  with 
him  during  the  Florida  War.  During  this 
struggle  he  received  a  brevet  of  Captain 
for  his  gallant  and  successful  conduct 
against  the  Florida  Indians.  This  brevet 
was  dated  April  2, 1838.  He  was  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank 
of  Captain,  July  7,  1838,  which  rank  he  re- 
tained until  October,  1841,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Captaincy  of  Artillery.  In  March, 
1847,  he  commanded  a  battery  of  his  regi- 
ment under  General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  acted  under  the  more  direct  orders  of 
General  Bankhead.  He  continued  in  Mex- 
ico until  the  final  surrender  of  the  capital 
city  in  September,  1847.  At  the  battle  of 
El  Molino  del  Rey  on  September  8,  1847,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  and  was  se- 
verely wounded,  but  did  not  leave  the  field, 
his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  he  not  only  was  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  official  reports  and  general 
orders,  but  was  also  breveted  Major  from  the  date 
of  that  battle. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1857,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  full  Majority  of  the  1st  Artillery,  and  subse- 
quently was  placed  in  command  of  different  ar- 
tillery garrisons.     When  Fort  Sumter  was  built, 
Major  Anderson  was  made  commander  of  it,  and 
all  the  works  in    and   around 
Charleston  harbor.     In  March, 
1861,  when  the  positions  were 
threatened  by  the  insurgents  at 
Charleston,  he  concentrated  his 
whole  force  in  the  central,  and 
water-surrounded  fort  of  Sum- 
ter.    There   he   withstood    the 
siege  of  April   12  and  13,  1861, 
and     only    surrendered     when 
finally     compelled  —  marching 
out  with  honors  of  water,  salut- 
ing and  bearing  away  his   flag. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he 
was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  President  rewarded  his 
bravery  by  promoting  him  to  be 
a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  with  commission 
from  May  16,  1861.  He  was 
sent  to  his  native  State  in  the 
hope  of  reconciling  it  to  the 
Union,  but  the  trials  he  had 
undergone  in  Fort  Sumter,  com- 
pelled him,  through  ill  health, 
to  relinquish  active  service. 
He  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  October,  8,  1861, 
by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  and  re- 
tired into  private  life,  still  hold- 
ing his  rank  and  position  in  the 
service. 

In  personal  appearance  Gen. 
Anderson  was  about  five  feet 
^rine  inches  in  height,  his  figure 
being  well  set  and  soldierly. 
His  hair  at  the  time  of  writing- 
was  somewhat  thin  and  turning 
to  an  iron  gray.  His  com- 
plexion had  been  swarthy,  but 
his  severe  illness  had  changed 
it  to  a  decided  paleness.  His 
eye  was  dark  but  bore  the  mark 
of  fire  and  intelligence.  His 
nose  was  somewhat  prominent 
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For  J  but  at  the  same  time  well  formed.  A  stranger 
without  knowing  him  would  read  in  his  air  and 
appearance  determination  and  an  exaction  of 
what  Avas  due  to  him.  In  intercourse  he  was  very 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  his  rich  voice 
and  abundant  gesticulation  went  well  together. 
He  had  been  noted  for  being  firm  and  dignified 
in  conversation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact. 


REV.  DR.  HENRY  W.  BELLOWS. 


DOCTOR  BELLOWS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Whitney  Bellows. 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Pastor  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  situated  in  the  Fourth  avenue  of 
this  city,  near  Union  square,  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1814, 
and,  therefore,  at  the  present  writing  is 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  In  his  early  youth 
his  education  was  carefully  looked  after, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated  at 
Hartford  College.  This  was  in  the  year 
1832,  and  two  years  after  he  entered  the 
University  School  of  Cambridge,  which  es- 
tablishment ranks  well  with  many  of  its 
class  in  the  Old  World.  He  completed  his 
course  of  studies  in  1837,  and  on  the  2d 
day  of  January,  1838,  was  ordained  a  Pastor 
of  t lie  First  Congregational  Church  of  New 
Vork.  He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age  ;  but  gave  promise  of  being  an  elo- 
quent orator. 

In  1846  he  connected  himself  with  a  Uni- 
tarian paper,  established  in  this  city  under 
the   title   of   the  CJiristian  Inquirer,  and 
continued    to  write  articles  for  Us  columns 
until  the  year  1850.      During  his  connec- 
tion   with    this   paper   he    displayed   great 
ability,  and  many  of  his  articles  were  com- 
plete  gems   of  composition.      He   also   has 
written    and  published   a    number  of  dis- 
courses and  pamphlets  on  various  subjects. 
His   oration  known  as  the    Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration,  had  a  remarkable  sale,  and  caused 
some  great   amount   of   controversy.     This 
pamphlet   was  produced  in    1853.     During 
the   next   year   he   received   his   degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Hartford  University. 
In   1857  he  wrote   and  published  his   noted  de- 
fence of    the    drama,  which  publication   brought 
upon   him   the  censures  of    those   who   are   too 
fond  of  judging  other's  actions,  even  to  believe 
that   the  reader  of  Shakspeare   could   be  other- 
wise than  a  bad  man.      He  afterwards  published 
a  work  which  brought  him  very  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.     It  was  a  series  of  lectures  en- 
titled "  The  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,"  which 
course  he  had  delivered  during 
1857  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston.     He  also  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  Reviews  and 
to  the  Christian  Examiner,  his 
articles    bearing  the    mark   of 
independence   of    thought   and 
boldness  of  expression. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  strongly  denounced, 
from  his  pulpit,  the  evil  courses 
of  the  Rebels,  and  called  upon 
his  congregation  to  rise  and 
help  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Being  an  eloquent  ex- 
tempore speaker,  he  was  en- 
abled to  make  his  words  tell 
upon  all  who  heard  him,  and 
many  of  his  congregation  girded 
on  the  sword  of  battle  and  went 
to  war  with  the  enemy. 

In  1862  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanitory  Commis- 
sion, and  by  his  eloquence  and 
exertions  raised  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  the  cause  of 
health  in  the  army.  The  fa- 
mous contributions  from  Cali- 
fornia and  other  outside  places 
were  some  of  the  few  results  of 
his  labors. 

In  his  private  capacity  he  was 
noted  as  a  man  of  good  taste, 
choosing  rather  to  associate 
with  artists  and  philanthropists 
than  with  those  who  were 
merely  politically  popular.  He 
was  also  noted  a  lover  of  good 
music,  and  very  refined  in  his 
general  manner  and  conversa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  writing 
this  sketch  he  still  held  the 
Pastorship  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  first  ordained, 
although  the  edifice  had  been 
removed  to  a  more  fashionable 
neighborhood. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PATRICK. 

Brigadier-General  Mabsena  R.  Patrick 
was  born  about  the  year  1815,  in  this  State, 
and  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  the  West 
Point  "Military  Academy  during  the  year 
1831.  His  appointment  was  debited  to  his 
native  State.  He  graduated  at  nearly  the 
foot  of  his  class,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1835, 
and  among  his  class-mates  was  Gen.  Meade, 
the  sixth  chief  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  brevet  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  2d  Infantry,  and  during  Septem- 
ter,  1836,  was  made  Assistant  Commissary 
of  Subsistence.  On  October  1,  1836,  he 
received  his  full  commission  as  2d  Lieuten- 
ant ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1839,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant, 
with  which  rank  he  took  part  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Riley's  Regiment, 
until  August  22,  1847,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain.  He  had  been  tendered, 
on  June  18,  1847,  the  Staff  position  of  As- 
sistant Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  but  he  declined  the  appointment, 
preferring  to  serve  actively  in  the  lines. 

During  the  Mexican  campaign  he  acted 
very  meritoriously,  and  during  March,  1849, 
he  was  awarded,  by  Congress,  the  brevet  of 
Major,  dating  from  May  30,  1848,  "for 
meritorious  conduct  while  serving  in  the 
enemy's  country."  Peace  being  restored, 
and  the  fact  being  apparent  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  early  promotion,  induced 
Captain  Patrick  to  resign,  which  he  did,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1850.  He  then  returned 
to  his  native  State. 

The  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion brought  out  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  from 
his    retirement,   and    on  • 

the  17th  of  March,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volun- 
teers. He  was  attached 
to  the  First  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  United 
States-which  was,  about 
the  time  he  joined,  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rappahan- 
nock-and  commanded  the 
2d  Brigade  of  Gen.  Rufus 
King's"  Division.  During 
the  summer  of  1862  he 
acted  as  Provost-Marshal- 
General  of  that  vicinity. 

When  Gen.  Burnside 
took  possession  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, during  the 
Pope  campaign,  General 
Patrick  resumed  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Grovetown,  August  29, 
1802.  He  next  command- 
ed the  brigade  during  tiie 
Maryland  campaign,  led 
it  most  gallantly  into 
action,  and  brought  it 
safely  out,  less  the  num- 
bers who  fell  by  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, by  General  Burnside, 
Provost  -  Marshal-General 
of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  when  General 
Hooker  assumed  com- 
mand he  retained  General 
Patrick  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

In  appearance  he  was 
stern,  rigid  and  deter- 
mined, and  had  rather  a 
cold  and  repelling  look, 
that  would  make  a 
stranger  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach him.  But  this 
sternness  and  determina- 
tion of  character  did  not 
^  \W"    interfere    with  his  kind- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  KELLY. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kelly  was  born  in  Deerfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  the  year  1806,  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  received  a  military  education  at 
West  Point.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
graduate,  therefore  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  published  records  of  the  Military 
Academy.  In  his  very  early  days  he  resided 
in  Boston,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Wheeling,  Western  Virginia.  For  several 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  military 
forces  of  that  part  of  the  State,  and  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Goshorn.  Like  many  of  the  early  settlers 
in  the  Western  Country,  he  became  very 
well  off  in  worldly  matters,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  to  spend,  as  he 
thought,  the  evening  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. 

But  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was 
named  as  the  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Virginia  Volunteers,  and  he  accepted 
the  appointment  during  April,  1861,  re- 
signing a  lucrative  position  in  Philadelphia. 
He  at  once  started  for  Wheeling,  and  when 
the  Union  forces  began  to  advance  from 
Ohio  river  towards  the  mountains,  Colonel 
Kelly's  regiment  was  among  the  first  to  go 
forward,  an  1  at  the  battle  of  Phillippi, 
Western  Virginia,  June  3,  1861,  Col.  Kelly 
was  very  seriously  wounded.  It  was  in  this 
affair  that  Gen.  Lander  distinguished  him- 
self in  connection  with  Colonel  Kelly. 

The   extra    session    ofCongress  of   July 

and  August,   1861,    confirmed    Col.  Kelly, 

while  lying  on  his  bed  of  pain,  in  the  rank 

of  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  with  a 

commission  dating  from 

May   17,    1861.     He   was 

assigned  to  the  command 

of  a   District    embracing 

Harper's    Ferry  and   the 

New  River. 

Almost  before  his 
wound  had  in  any  way 
become  properly  healed, 
he  again  took  the  field, 
and  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  defeated  the  rebels 
at  Romney,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1861.  The 
successful  campaigns  of 
Generals  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans  having  cleared 
this  department  of  the 
rebels,  General  Kelly  en- 
joyed for  a  time  a  very 
quiet  position,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  nurse 
his  wound  until  1863. 

About  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  1863,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  and  had 
his  headquarters  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  The  raids 
of  Imboden,  Jenkins  and 
others,  along  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  Western  Virginia, 
caused  Gen.  Kelly  again 
to  take  the  field,  and  on 
May  14, 1S63,  he  arrived 
at  Grafton,  Western  Vir- 
ginia, to  take  command 
of  the  forces  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Gen.  Kelly  was 
considered  the  best  man 
for  the  position  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  that  particular 
part  of  the  country. 

General  Kelly  was  well 
known  and  respected  hi 
Western  Virginia,  South- 
ern Ohio  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  for  nine  years 
filled  the  position  of 
freight  agent  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  and  was  much 
liked  during  that  time. 
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ADMIRAL  FOOTE. 

Rear-Admiral  Andrew  Hull  Foote  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1806.  He  was,  therefore,  nearly  fifty-seven  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Foote,  Ex-Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, &c.  He  entered  the  navy  as  an  acting  mid- 
shipman December  4,  1822,  and  made  his  first 
voyage  in  the  schooner  Grampus,  belonging  to 
the  West  Indian  squadron,  then  commanded  by 
Commodore    Porter. 


October,  1853,  he  was  appointed  executive  officer 
of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  holding 
this  position  until  1856. 

During  April,  1856,  he  was  made  Commander 
of  the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  and  sailed  in  May 
for  the  East  Indian  and  Chinese  waters,  to  join 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Armstrong.  During 
this  cruise  he  was  engaged  in  the  Chinese  war, 
and  bravely  upheld  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  flag   against   the   bellisreren*    Chinese.  re- 
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this  voyage  he  was  pre- 
sented with  his  warrant 
and  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  squadron  under 
Commodore  Hull.  He 
spent  three  years  on 
this  station  and  re- 
turned home  in  1827. 
He  next  rejoined  the 
West  India  squadron, 
as  acting  Master  of  the 
sloop  of-war  Hornet,  18 
guns,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage  "  passed  " 
his  examination.  His 
next  voyage  was  in  the 
sloop-of-war  St.  Louis, 
24  guns,  of  which  he 
also  acted  as  Master. 
He  was  attached  to  the 
Pacific  squadron  under 
Commodore  Sloat,  re- 
maining on  the  station 
about  three  years,  and 
during  part  of  the  time 
acting  as  Lieutenant. 

On  the  28th  of  May, 
1830,  he  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  of  the 
Navy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Pacific 
was  ordered  to  the 
line-of-battle-ship  Dela- 
ware, 74  guns,  Flag- 
ship of  Commodore 
Patterson,  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squad  ron. 
While  on  this  squadron 
he  visited  the  principal 
historical  places  of  the 
Holy  Land.  After  seve- 
ral years  absence  from. 
home  he  returned,  and 
was  next  appointed  in 
1838,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  John  Adams,  on 
a  cruise  around  the 
world  with  Captain 
Wyman.  On  his  return 
he  was  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Asylum  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  post  he 
filled  from  1841  to  1843. 
In  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  position 
of  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Cumberland,  Flag- 
Ship  of  Commodore 
Joseph  Smith,  and  car- 
rying 50  guns,  under 
the  charge  of  Captain 
Breese.  He  returned 
from  this  voyage  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  after 
a  short  leave  of  absence 
was  ordered  to  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard,  where 
he  remained  until  May,  1848.      * 

During  October,  1849,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
brig  Ferry  as  commander,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  the  squadron  of  Commo- 
dore Perry.  After  a  very  interesting  cruise  he 
returned  home  during  the  winter  of  1852,  during 
the  November  of  Avhich  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  for  eleven  months 
after  was  not  employed  in  the  naval  service.     In 


fleets  can  hardly  be  imagined  except  by  those  who 
have  the  construction  of  war  vessels.  Without 
a  Navy  Yard  and  without  proper  naval  supplies 
he  superintended  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
these  vessels  and  prepared  to  use  them  against 
the  rebels. 

During  this  period  he  was  acting  under  the  di- 
rections of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  De- 
partment having  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  inland  fleet.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
conveniences arising 
from  this  fact,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the 
rebel  works  of  Fort 
Henry — located  on  the 
Tennessee  river  —  on 
February  6,  1862,  and 
on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  attacked  the 
works  of  Fort  Henry, 
on  the  Cumberland 
river,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  loot, 
through  which  mishap, 
and  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  rebel  works,  the 
fleet  had  to  retire. 
After  the  fall  of  Fort 
Henry,  the  flotilla 
pushed  up  the  Cumber- 
land river,  and  took 
possession  of  Clarks- 
ville  and  Nashville, 
which  they  held  until 
the  military  came  to 
garrison  them. 

He  next  was  engaged 
in  the  assault  on  Island 
No.  10,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  military,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  7th  of 
April,  1862,  in  reducing 
that   fortified  position, 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  ANDREW  HULL  FOOTE. 

ducing  their  forts  and  making  them  come  to  terms. 
This  action  was  during  the  latter  end  of  1853. 

He  returned  to  the  Cnited  States  during  June, 
1858,  and  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  Executive 
Officer  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  in  July, 
1881,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Navy.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Commodore  of  the  Western  flotilla,  then  being 
constructed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
The   difficulties    of    the    organization   of    these 


after  twenty-three  days 
bombardment,  com- 
mencing March  16. 

His  health  now  began 
to  fail,  partially  firm 
his  wound,  and  partial- 
ly from  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  therefore  he 
was  allowed  to  retire, 
from  active  service,  and 
was  relieved  in  April, 
1862,  by  Captain,  now 
Admiral  C.  II.  Davis. 

On  the  16th  July, 
1862,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  and 
was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral, 
with  a  commission  from 
that  date.  He  was  also 
appointed  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment 
and  Recruiting,  and 
filled  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  May,  1863, 
when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the 
position  from  ill  health. 
He  shortly  after  took 
his  bed,  never  to  rise 
again,  and  after  linger- 
ing for  several  days, 
died  on  Friday  night, 
June  26,  1863,  at  the 
Astor  House,  in  this 
city.  His  remains  were 
honored  with  a  lull 
military  and  naval  fu- 
neral, and  was  for- 
warded to  his  native 
place  for  interment. 
He  had  previous  to  his  last  severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness been  appointed  Admiral  of  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron,  but  owing  to  his  ill  health  he  had 
never  assumed  the  command,  and  it  still  remains 
under  the  charge  of  Admiral  Dupont. 

Admiral  Foote  was  of  a  deeply  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  instituted  Sunday  service  on  board 
of  the  vessels  under  his  command.  His  disci- 
pline although  severe  was  judicious;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  much  liked  by  his  men. 
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GENERAL  JOHNSTON. 
General    Albert   Sydney    John- 
ston,  of   the  Rebel  Army,  and  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April   6,   1862,   was  born   in   Macon 
County,  Ky.,  in   the  year  1803,   and 
consequently  was   fifty-nine  years  of 
age  when  he  died.     He  was  educated 
at    the   Transylvania    University  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  under  President  Hol- 
ly,   and  entered   AVest    Point,   as    a 
cadet,  in  1822.     He  graduated  at  the 
age   of  twenty-three,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1826,  standing  No.  8  in  his  class, 
and  was  breveted  2d  Lieutenant  of  2d 
Infantry,  July  1, 182(5.     He  was  tran 
ferred  to  the  6th   Infantry,  in 
and  went    AVest  with   the   regiment. 
He  was  regimental  Adjutant  during 
the  years  1828  to  1832,  and  served  as 
Aid   to   Brigadier-General    Atkinson, 
from   the   8th  of  May,  1832  to  1833. 
During  this  time,  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber,   1832,   he  was  acting   Assistant 
Adjutant-General    of  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  serving 
with    the   same    forces   with    which 
Captain,    since     President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  acted.      At  the  close  of  this 
war  he  went  to   reside  first    in   Mis- 
souri, next  in  Texas.     He  resigned  his 
connection  with  the    Regular  Army 
May  31,  1834.    He  was  next  appointed  .''. 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Texas  Re- 
publican Army,  1830,  and  afterwards 
became  senior  Brigadier- General,  or 
General-in-Chief,  from  1836  to  1838. 
He  was  chosen  Secretary  of  AVar,  of 
the  Texan  Republic,  under  President 
Lamar,  during  the  years  1838,  183S) 
and  1840,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Neches,  defeating  700  Cherokees. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  he    entered  the    American 
service,   as  Colonel  of  the  1st  Texan 
Riile  Volunteers,  and  served  as  such  from  Jane 
18  to  August  24, 1846.     After  the  regiment  was 
discharged,    he    acted    as    Inspector-General     to 
Major-General  Butler,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
during  the  glorious  battles  of  Monterey,  Septem- 
ber 21,  22   and   23,  1846.     During  the  fight  his 
horse  was  three  times  shot  from  under  him.     After 
this  he  retired  into  private  life  as  a  farmer,  until 
October  31,  1849,  when  he    was  appointed   Pay- 
master of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  2d  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  ordered  to  Texas.  In 
1857  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Utah,  and  was  breveted  Brig- 
adier-General for  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
ability,  zeal,  energy  and  prudence  displayed 
by  him  in  command  of  that  army.  This 
brevet  bore  date  November  18,  1857.  The 
perils  of  this  expedition  were  terrific.  His 
troops  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger  to  a 
tfreat  extent,  but  the  Colonel  fared  no 
better  than  his  men  during  that  eventful 
period.  He  held  the  position  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Utah  Territory  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  in  1861, 
when  he  joined  that  cause.  In  the  Fall  of 
1831,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Rebel  Department  of  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, controlling  military  operations  in 
the  AVest,  and  invested  with  the  rank  of 
General.  His  knowledge  of  the  men  of 
Kentucky  and  their  manners,  made  him 
most  valuable  in  that  position.  He  was  in 
chief  command  of  the  Rebels  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  where  he  was  killed,  and  where 
he  was  reported  to  have  remarked  that 
"  success  had  deserted  him  since  he  had  for- 
saken the  flag  under  which  he  had  so 
long  fought." 

General  Johnston  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding height,  being  six  feet  and  one 
inch  without  his  boots,  with  a  large  boney, 
sinewy  frame.  In  his  manners  he  was 
quite  unassuming  ;  but  yet  he  possessed  an 
imposing  and  attractive  address. 

Among  the  noted  members  of  his  family 
was  Senator  Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston,  his 


as  well  as  being  a 
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brother,  who  was  blown  up  with  a  steamboat 
on  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  and  killed.  This 
brother  was  the  second  of  Mr.  Clay  in  his  duel 
with  John  Randolph,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most 
eminent  abilities. 

The  death  of  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston 
was  greatly  felt  in  the  South  at  the  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  a  man  of  his  skill  and 
bravery  was  then  much  needed  in  the  southwest. 


GENERAL    ALBERT   S.  JOHNSTON. 


SITEGEON-GENEKAL  HAMMOND. 
Brigadier-General  William  A. 
Hammond,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  Surgeon-General  of  all  the 
Union  Armies  serving  in  the  field 
during  the  AVar  of  the  Rebellion,  is  a 
native  of  Maryland,  but  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1849.  He  en- 
tered the  service  as  Assistant-Sur- 
geon with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
stood  high  on  the  list  of  Assistant 
Surgeons  at  the  time  he  resigned  the 
service,  which  was  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1860.  The  reason  of  his  re- 
signation was  that  the  country  being 
at  peace  the  position  he  held  was 
almost  a  sinecure, 
useless  waste  of  his  own  time. 

He  then  took  a  lucrative  position 
as  Professor  of  Surgery  in  one  of 
the  Colleges  in  Baltimore  ;  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  at  once 
threw  up  this  appointment  and  again 
offered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment, this  time  entering  the  army 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  viz. :  as  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon with  rank  of  1st  Lieu- 
tenant dating  from  May  28, 1861.  As 
his  well-known  scientific  ability  enti- 
tled him  to  a  far  higher  position,  he 
displayed  an  amount  of  self-abnega- 
ting patriotism  in  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, rarely  to  be  met  with,  especially 
among  army  officers. 

But  as  true  merit  cannot  long  re- 
main hid  when   the  opportunity  oc- 
curs to  bring  it  forth,  so  it  was  with 
regard    to  General  Hammond.     The 
battles  of   the   AVest  soon  placed  a 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
on  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
relief.     Hundreds  died  from  pure  neglect,  arising 
from  the  want  of  a  good  organizing  head  of  the 
Medical  Department.     Lieutenant  Hammond  was 
at  last  selected  for  the  position,  and  order  soon 
arose   from   chaos.     He  was   appointed  Surgeon- 
General   with   the  rank   and   emoluments   of  a 
Brigadier-General  on  the   25th   of    April,   1862. 
Proper  medical  directors  were  soon  placed  on  the 
staffs   of  the   various  generals  in   the  field,  and 
were   made  responsible   for    the   surgeons 
under  their  charge.      Injudicious    use    of 
violent   medicines  was  soon  prevented,  and 
incompetent   surgeons   dismissed.      Proper 
hospital  arrangements  were  made,  and  each 
speedily  supplied   with  the  requisite  instru- 
ments, drugs,  &c.     So  rapid  was  the  change, 
that  in  a  few  weeks   everything  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  armies    at    their   proper    depots,   and 
rarely,  after  his  appointment,  was  the  com- 
plaint raised  that  any  soldier  had  died  from 
criminal  neglect. 

Surgeon-General  Hammond  is  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  the  mention  of  his 
name  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
aroused  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation 
among  nearly  all  the  medical  men  of  the 
North.  Even  the  Medical  Directors  of  the 
Army  began  to  feel  that  energy,  compre- 
hensive and  medical  wisdom  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
army  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Dr.  Hammond  was  known  more  than  any 
other  American  surgeon,  both  in  Europe 
and  his  in  native  land.  He  studied  all  the 
hospitals  at  home  and  most  of  the  princi 
pal  ones  abroad,  and  as  he  possessed  a  rare 
union  of  professional  and  administrative 
talents  besides  a  commanding  intellect  and 
a  kind  heart,  he  was  most  fitted  for  the  im- 
portant position  of  Surgeon-General  of  the 
immense  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences 
of  Dr.  Hammond's  determination  of  char- 
acter was  his  peremptory  order  during  June, 
1863,  striking  from  the  supply-table  certain 
specified  medicines  that  had  been  too  freely 
used  by  surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  AUGUR. 

Major-General  Christopher  Colon 
Aug  uk,  was  born  in  tbis  State  about  tbe 
year  1823,  but  during  his  early  life  went  to 
the  West.  He  was  admitted  a  cadet  into 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  1839,  and  graduated 
June  30,  1843.  He  stood  very  fairly  in  his 
class,  even  outranking  such  men  as  Gen- 
erals Grant,  Hamilton,  Steele,  &c.  He  was 
breveted  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  2d  U.  S.  In- 
fantry on  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1845,  was  transferred 
to  the  4th  Infantry  with  full  rank.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  1847,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  1st  Lieutenancy,  and  served  in  Mexico. 
He  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brigadier-General 
Enos  D.  Hopping  during  1847,  and  after 
that  General's  death,  September,  1847,  was 
transferred  to  the  Staff  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Caleb  Cushing.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  was  pro- 
moted Captain  on  the  1st  of  August,  1852. 
He  commanded  Company  C  of  the  4th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  was  distinguished  in 
several  severe  conflicts  with  the  Indians 
near  Rogue  river  in  Oregon  during  1856. 
He  was  next  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  Fort  Hoskins,  Oregon,  until  1861. 

At  the  breaking  out   of    the    Rebellion, 
Captain  Augur  was  appointed  Senior  Major 
of  the  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  with  a  commis- 
sion  dating  from  May   14,  1861.      He  re- 
turned East  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
and  began  the  organization  of  his  battalion. 
He  was  next    temporarily   placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  cadets  at  West  Point,  and  on 
November  12,  1861,  was  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers.     He  was  placed  in 
command   of  the   famous    Iron   Brigade  of 
General   King's   Division    of 
McDowell's  Corps,  and  made 
his  splendid     forced     march 
and  dash  into  Stafford  Court 
House,   April   18,   1862,   pre- 
vious   to   the  occupation   of 
Fredericksburg    by    General 
McDowell. 

During  the  Pope  Campaign , 
he  succeeded  General  Sigel 
in  the  command  of  his  Divi- 
sion, that  officer  having 
charge  of  a  Corps.  At  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
August  9,  1862,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  was  for 
his  conspicuous  gallantry 
promoted  to  be  a  Major-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  with  rank 
and  commission  from  that 
date.  He  was  next  placed  on 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
relative  to  the  surrender  of 
Harper's  Ferry. 
j?  When  General  Banks  was 
empowered  to  raise  his 
Southern  Expedition,  he  ap- 
plied for  the  services  of  Gen- 
eral Augur  as  second  in  com- 
mand. This  request  was 
granted,  and  General  Augur 
at  once  set  about  assisting 
General  Banks  in  his  task  of 
organizing  the  expedition, 
which  sailed  from  New  York 
in  December,  1862,  arriving  in 
New  Orleans  December  16, 
1862.  He  assumed  com- 
mand at  Baton  Rouge  Janu- 
ary 19,  1863,  and  with  it  had 
charge  of  the  1st  Division 
of  General  Banks'  Army.' 
On  the  22d  of  May,  1863,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudson  plains,  and  after- 
wards participated  in  the  in- 
vestment of  that  fortified 
place.  During  the  attack  of 
May  27,  1863,  one  of  his 
negro  regiments,  the  2d  Lou- 
isiana Volunteers,  dashed 
upon  the  works  with  such 
vigor  that  the  majority  per- 
ished in  the  attack. 
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CAPTAIN  SEMMES. 
Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  Rebel 
Navy,  was  originally  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  as  a  citizen  of  that  State  was  on 
April  1,  1828,  appointed  a  Midshipman  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  was  first  attached  to 
the  sloop-of-war  Lexington,  18  guns,  which 
in  1827  was  added  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  He  was  afterward  attached  to 
the  sloop  Erie,  18  guns,  on  the  West  Indian 
squadron.  In  1830  he  served  on  the 
schooner  Porpoise,  belonging  to  the  last 
named  squadron,  and  next  year  went  to  the 
Naval  School  at  Norfolk  for  examination. 
He  "  passed  "  on  the  28th  of  April,  1832, 
and  was  allowed  leave  of  absence.  He  was 
during  1833  appointed  an  Assistant  in 
charge  of  the  Chronometers,  &c.  During 
1835  he  was  appointed  Acting  Master  of 
the  frigate  Constellation,  36  guns,  flag  ship 
of  Commodore  Dallas  on  the  West  India 
squadron,  occupying  this  position  about  two 
years.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1837,  he 
was  promoted  Lieutenant,  and  during  1838 
was  sent  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  to 
serve  on  the  receiving  ship,  staying  there 
until  1840,  when  he  was  attached  to  the 
brig  Consort,  engaged  on  the  surveying  ser- 
vice along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  was  next  placed  on  shore  duty  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  and  in  1843  com- 
manded the  steamer  Poinsett,  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  was  attached 
to  her  until  April,  1845.  He  was  next  or- 
dered to  the  brig  Porpoise,  10  guns,  act- 
ing with  the  Home  squadron. 

The  Mexican  War  now  broke  out,  and 
he  was  transferred  to  Commodore  Connor's 
flag  ship,  frigate  Baritan,  44  guns,  belonging 
to  the  Home  squadron,  and 
returned  home  in  Dec,  1847. 
He  was  next  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Electra,  a  two  gun 
6tore  ship  belonging  to  the 
same  squadron,  and  left  her 
in  June,  1848,  when  he 
was  appointed  Inspector,  &c, 
at  Pensacola.  After  leaving 
this  position  he  went  on  a 
short  cruise  from  which  he 
returned  in  April,  1849.  He 
remained  unemployed  for  sev- 
eral years.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  1855,  he  was 
promoted  Commander,  and 
I  during    1856  was    appointed 

Light  House  Inspector  at 
Mobile,  Alabama.  During 
1858  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Light  House  Board,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1861, 
he  joined  the  Rebel  service, 
and  was  made  commander  of 
the  Rebel  war  steamer  and 
privateer  Sumter.  With  this 
vessel  he  operated  successful- 
ly until  driven  into  the  port 
of  Gibraltar,  when  the  vessel 
was  sold  to  a  "  neutral."  He 
was  next  made  a  Captain  of 
the  Rebel  Navy,  being  ap- 
pointed as  a  citizen  of  Alaba- 
ma, with  commission  dating 
from  July  15,  1862.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Ala- 
bama or  "290,"  with  which 
he  operated  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  Northern  States. 
To  enter  upon  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  damage  done  by 
this  steamer  since  it  sailed 
would  require  more  space 
than  could  be  well  spared 
in  our  limited  columns. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  up  to 
July  1,  1863,  Semmes  had 
destroyed,  or  burned  several 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
maritime  property  belonging 
to  the  North. 
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GENERAL  MEAGHER. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Waterford,  August  3,  1823.  At  an 
early  age  lie  lost  Ms  mother,  and  with 
his  brother  and  sister  was  carefully 
brought  up  by  the  father.  When  only 
eleven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Clon- 
gowes  Wood  College,  and  studied  with 
Ex-Governor  Enoch  Louis  Lowe  of 
Maryland.  During  1838  he  developed 
for  the  first  time  his  genius  as  an 
orator  in  the  Reverend  F.  Murphy's 
Debating  Society  of  Clongowes.  He 
took  part  in  every  debate,  and  soon 
gained  the  first  rank  as  a  speaker. 

During  1839  he  framed  and  pres- 
ented a  well  composed  address  to 
Daniel  O'Connell  in  commeration  of 
his  visit  to  the  college.  The  presenta- 
tion took  place  in  the  library,  and  al- 
though the  writer  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  gained  from  "  the 
Liberator"  a  most  flattering  reply. 
The  next  year,  1840,  having  completed 
his  six*  years  course  of  studies,  he  went 
to  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  England. 
His  career  at  this  college  was  a  distin- 
guished one,  and  at  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond year  he  carried  off  the  silver  medal 
for  English  composition. 

In  1843  he  left  Stonyhurst,  and  tra- 
veled on  the  European  Continent.  He 
returned  to  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation,  and  addressed  his 
first  public  audience  in  Kilkenny  dur- 
ing that  same  year.  The  next  year, 
1844,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dub- 
lin for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the 
bar,  and  was  a  frequent  attendant  at 
Conciliation  Hall. 

He  next  took    a   prominent   part  in 
the  Young  Ireland   Rebellion,  which 
prematurely  broke  out  in  1848.     He 
was  arrested,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  which  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.     He  how 
ever   succeeded  in  escaping 
to  this  country  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1852,  after  having 
suffered  for  four  years  in  the 
penal     settlement     of    Van 
Dieman's  Land. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  18G1,  he  took  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Union,  com- 
manding a  company  of 
Zouaves  attached  to  the  G9th 
Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.  He 
was  engaged  in,  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861. 
He  next  organized  the 
famous  Irish  brigade  for 
three  years  service,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  his  commission  of 
Brigadier-General  bearing 
date  from  February  3,  1862. 
The  brigade  fought  in  near-' 
ly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula ;  under  Pope  in  front 
of  Washington ;  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  at 
which  last  place  General 
Meagher  was  wounded. 
Again  at  the  battle  of  Fred 
ericksburg,  December  13, 
1862,  he  led  his  men  up  to 
the  very  breastworks  of  the 
enemy,  the  green  in  their 
hats  telling  where  they  had 
fallen.  During  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Scott's 
Mills,  May  2  to  4,  1863,  he 
led  the  remnant  of  his  bri 
gade  through  the  fight,  and 
then  feeling  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  the  country  to 
hold  the  position  and  draw 
the  pay  of  Brigadier-General 
while  commander  of  less 
than  a  Major's  battalion,  he 
resigned  May  8, 1863. 
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GENERAL  BUEORD. 

Brigadier  General  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte Buford  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1807.  He  entered  West  Point  in 
1823,  and  graduated  on  June  30,  1827, 
standing  sixth  in  his  class.  He  en- 
tered the  United  States  Regular  Army 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1827,  with  a  com- 
mission of  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  3d 
Artillery.  During  the  years  from  1828 
to  1830  he  was  detailed  as  a  member 
of  the  Topographical  Engineer  Corps, 
and  made  the  surveys  of  the  slack- 
water  navigation  of  the  Kentucky 
River ;  also  surveys  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  docu- 
ments are  still  referred  to  by  the 
Departments,  and  are  very  interesting. 
During  June,  1830,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 
He  was  next  stationed,  for  four  years, 
with  his  artillery  company,  at  East- 
port,  Maine.  He  was  afterwards,  on 
February  28,  1834,  appointed  Acting- 
Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy,  at  West  Point, 
retaining  the  position  until  August 
30,  1835. 

He  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
army  December  31,  1835,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Resident  Engineer  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  He  superintended  the 
Licking  River  improvements  of  that 
State,  and  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  Kentucky  until  1842,  when  he  be- 
came a  merchant  and  iron  founder,  at 
Rock  Island,  111.  He  was  so  occupied 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Yates  commander  of  the  27th 
ment  of  Illinois  Volunteers. 

He  received  his  commission  as  Colo- 
nel, on  August  10,  1861,  and  his  fine 
regiment  was  organized  in 
Gen.  McClernand's  Brigade, 
of  which  he  was  senior  Colo- 
nel. He  took  part  in  the 
contest  at  Belmont,  Novem- 
ber 7, 1861,  and  his  regiment 
formed  part  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  reconnoissance 
behind  Columbus,  January, 

1862.  He  was  in  very  active 
service  during  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson,  February  13 
to  15,  1862,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  fall  of  that 
stronghold  on  the  16th.  He 
conducted  the  forced  march 
by  which,  on  March  31, 1862, 
possession  was  gained  cf 
Union  City,  situated  to  rear 
of  Island  No.  10.  This  was 
during  the  time  that  the 
contests  near  that  place  was 
raging  under  Gen.  Pope. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1862, 
he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  commanded  the 
2d  Brigade  of  Hamilton's 
Division  during  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  under  Gen.  Halleck. 
The  evacuation  of  that 
stronghold  released  the  army 
and  Gen.  Buford  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  where  he 
formed  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  Martial  to  try 
Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 

He  was,  during  January, 

1863,  nominated  by  the  Pre- 
sident a  Major-General  of 
Volunteers.  He  was  ordered, 
on  March  19,  to  proceed 
to  Cairo  and  relieve  Gen. 
Tuttle,  who  took  the  field. 
He  arrived  at  his  post  and 
assumed  command  on  March 
22,  1863,  and  occupied  that 
important  point  during  the 
operations  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
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GENERAL  WOOL. 

General  John  Ellis  Wool,  Major- 
General  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  native  of  Newburg, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
born  during  the  year  1789.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  for 
some  time  resided  with  his  grand- 
father in  Rensselaer  County.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  removed  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  merchant, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
youth  in  a  store.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
started  business  for  himself ;  but  after 
a  few  years  relinquished  it  for  the 
stndy  of  law. 

The  war  with  England  having  com- 
menced, he  gave  up  law  practice  for 
the  practice  of  arms,  and  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1812,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Captain  of  the  13th  regiment  of  U.  S. 
Infantry.  On  the  13th  of  the  follow- 
ing October  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished and  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  Canada. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1813,  he  was 
promoted  to  Major  of  the  29th  In- 
fantry, and  by  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  September 
11,  1814,  gained  the  brevet  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. After  the  army  was 
disbanded  in  May,  1815,  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  6th  Infantry  of  the 
standing  army.  On  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector-General with  the  rank  of 
Colonel 

He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Infantry  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1818,  and  was  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1826,  breveted  Brigadier-General 
for  ten  years  faithful  service  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

During   1832   he  visited  Europe  to 
collect  information  upon  military  sub- 
jects and  improvements,  and  with  the 
King  of  Belgium  reviewed  a  hundred 
thousand   troops  at  Antwerp,  and  inspected  the 
fortifications   of   that    province.     On    his   return 
home   he   skillfully  performed  the  delicate  duty, 
during  1836,  of  removing  the  Cherokee  Indians 
to  Arkansas.     During   1838   he  was  engaged  in 
certain   military  reconnoissances  in   Mexico   for 
the   defence  of  the  frontier,   and  gained  distinc- 
tion for  tact,  judgment  and  military  science. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1841,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  With  this  rank  he  took  part 
in  the  Mexican  War,  and  commanded 
the  Central  Division  of  the  Army.  His 
military  preparations  to  succor  the  army 
under  General  Tayor  were  marked  by  great 
energy  and  skill.  In  less  than  six  weeks 
he  converted  twelve  thousand  citizens  into 
an  efficient  army,  and  after  a  heavy  march 
of  over  900  miles  united  it  with  the  Divi- 
sion under  General  Taylor  during  February, 
1847,  at  the  time  he  was  about  to  meet  ■ 
Santa  Anna  with  four  times  his  force,  on 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista.  In  that  memora- 
ble battle  he  was  everywhere  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  and  was,  in  May,  1848,  bre- 
veted for  his  gallant  conduct  a  Major-Gen- 
eral,  to  date  from  February  23,  1847. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1854,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  Avar  with  Mexico,  but  more 
especially  for  the  skill,  enterprise  and  cour- 
age which  distinguished  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  also  received 
the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  sword  with 
suitable  devices,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  his  gallant 
and  judicious  conduct  during  that  contest. 

General  Wool  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Pacific  Department  in  1854,  and  reached 
his  post  during  February  of  that  year.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territories  were  at  war  with  the 
whites.  '  In  three  months  he  pacified  the 
Indians  and  peace  was  given  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

After  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 


McClellan  up  the  Peninsula,  and  on 
the  10th  of, May  occupied  Norfolk, 
until  then  held  by  the  rebels.  This 
occupation  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  ram  Merrimac.  For  this  re- 
sult Gen.  Wool  was  promoted  to  Ma- 
jor General  of  the  Regular  Army,  to 
date  from  May  16,  1862. 

On  June  2,  1862,  General  Wool  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Maryland 
Department,  relieving  Gen.  Dix.  He 
remained  at  Baltimore  until  January 
3,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 


writing 
he  devoted  all  his  energies 
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of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Troy.  He  occu- 
pied this  position  when  the  Rebellien  broke  out. 
Desiring  active  service  in  defence  of  his  country's 
outraged  laws,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  with  rank  of  Ma- 
jor General  of  Volunteers,  and  assumed  command 
at  Fortress  Monroe  August  18, 1861.  He  retained 
this  command  long  after  the  advance  of  General 
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COLONEL  LEFFERTS. 

Colonel  Marshal  Lefferts,  of  the 
7th  Regiment  of  New  York  State 
Militia,  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  noted 
Long  Island  Lefferts,  and  was  born  at 
Bedford,  L.  I.,  in  the  year  1820.  He 
first  entered  public  life  as  a  Stall' Officer 
to  Gen.  Hall  of  the  New  York  Militia, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  Major, 
and  next  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
noted  "  Seventh."  From  this  position 
he  was  elected  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
regiment,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1859. 
From  that  date  to  the  time  of 
this  sketch 

to  the  advancement  and  perfection  of 
his  regiment,  making  it  one  of  the 
finest  militia  regiments  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  1860,  he  made  a 
grand  parade  in  honor  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  this  city,  and 
during  the  reviews  on  the  Battery  and 
in  the  City  Hall  Park,  he  received  a 
highly  complimentary  notice  from  the 
royal  visitor. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  his 
regiment  was  the  first  of  the  militia 
to  leave  this  State,  starting  from  this 
city  1,050  strong,  and  fully  equipped,  on  the  19th 
of   April,    1861.     On  arriving   at  Philadelphia  it 
was  ascertained  that  all  railroad  communication 
was  cut  off  with  the  National  Capital  by  way  of 
Baltimore   or   Annapolis.       The    regiment    was 
therefore,  transported  to  Annapolis  by  water,  to 
open  the  way  to  the  City  of  Washington.     The 
rails  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to  Washing- 
ton, were  re-laid  by  the  7th  Regiment,  and 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1861,  after  being  five 
days  cut  off  from  all   communication  with 
the  North,  the   road,   from   the     National 
Capital,  was  again  opened,  and  the  Seventh 
marched  into  Washington  amid   great  re- 
joicing and  welcome. 

After  being  stationed  at  the  Capital,  and 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  the  defences, 
the  regiment  returned  home  at  the  end  of 
their  appointed  time,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers obtaining  commissions  in  the  volun- 
teer regiments  then  preparing  to  move  for 
the  seat  of  Avar. 

When  the  second  call  Avas  made  upon 
the  militia,  during  May,  1862,  the 
"  Seventh"  was  again  the  first  regiment 
to  leave  the  State,  and  started  from  this 
City  700  stong,  on  May  26,  1862.  After 
serving  for  three  months,  they  again  re- 
turned home,  without  being  called  into 
action,  further  than  doing  garrison  duty. 

A  third  call  Avas  made  in  June,  1863,  and 
on  the  17th  of  that  month,  the  regiment 
again  left  the  city  under  charge  of  Colonel 
Lefferts.  He  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  the 
18th,  and  Avas  engaged  in  looking  after  the 
peace  and  defence  of  the  toAvn  during  the 
eventful  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
PennsylATania  in  June  and  July,  1863.  On 
the  8th  of  July  he  Avas  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  the  post  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Colonel  Lefferts  Avas  for  some  years  a 
prominent  hardAvare  merchant  of  this  city, 
andAvhen  he  gave  up  business  he  connected 
himself  with  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany as  its  Chief  Engineer,  Avhich  position 
he  still  held  at  the  time  of  Avriting  this 
sketch. 
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COLONEL  WEBSTEK. 

Col.  Fletcher  Webster,  of  the  12th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  who  was  killed  during  the 
battles  before  Washington,  on  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1862,  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1813.  He  was,  therefore, 
but  forty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  was  killed.  He 
commenced  his  education  in  Boston,  and  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Public  Latin  School.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University,  in  1833,  and  among 
his  class-mates  was  Dr.  Wyman,  the  celebrated 
anatomist. 

He  next  com- 
menced the  study  of 
the  law,  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
1836.  During  that 
year  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  S., 
daughter  of  the 
Hon.  S.  White,  and 
removed  to  Detroit. 
He  stayed  there  one 
year,  when  he  re- 
moved still  farther 
west,  to  La  Salle 
County,  111.,  residing 
there  four  years. 
He  became  an  active 
member  of  a  sport- 
ing club,  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  chas- 
ing the  wolf  and 
deer,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a 
crack  shot  and  bold 
rider. 

In  1841  he  was 
appointed  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  at 
Washington,  and 
filled  the  office 
creditably  for  two 
years.  He  next  ac- 
companied General 
Caleb  dishing  to 
China,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Mission,  and 
on  his  return,  in 
1845,  delivered  sev- 
eral  lectures 
throughout  the 
Northern  cities  on 
China  and  the  Chi- 


nese. 


In  1846  he  deliv- 
ered his  famous  4th 
of  July  Oration,  be- 
fore the  Municipal 
Authorities  of  Bos- 
ton, at  the  City  Cele- 
bration. It  is  put 
down  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and 
patriotic  of  speeches 
In  1847  he  was 
elected  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as  a  represen- 
tative from  Boston, 
and  during  the  Ses- 
sion made  a  very 
able  and  eloquent 
speech  in  support  of 
a  resolution  appro- 
priating $20,000  in 
aid  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiment  rais- 
ed for  service  in 
Mexico.  His  forci- 
ble argument  and 
style  of  delivery  re- 
minded all  who 
heard  him  of  the 
palmy  days  of  his  father's  Congressional  career. 

On  the  death  of  Gen.  McNiel,  in  1850,  Gen. 
Taylor  conferred  the  vacant  office  of  Surveyor  of 
Boston  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  under  each  of  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Bu- 
chanan, the  appointment  was  re-confirmed  by 
the  U.  S.  Senates  without  the  usual  reference. 


In  1855  Mr.  Webster  edited  an  edition  of  his 
father's  correspondence,  a  valuable  and  interesting 
work.  With  a  turn  for  lighter  literature,  he  also 
wrote  and  published  a  number  of  humorous 
poems,  and  desiring  them  to  circulate  upon  their 
own  merits,  persistently  refused  to  have  his  name 
attached  to  them.  Mr.  Webster  was  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  can- 
vassed the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  during  that  parti- 
cular Presidential  campaign.  He  was  considered 
a  very  popular  campaign  speaker. 


EL  FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 


As  a  specimen  of  his  fine  style  of  argument  and 
energetic  eloquence  the  following  quotation  from 
his  memorable  reply  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Massachusetts  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  soldiers 
of  that  State  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  in  this  sketch : 

"  Sir,  I  was  pained  by,  while  I  admired,  the  able 


and  brilliant  speech  of  one  of  the  gentlemen.  I 
felt,  sir,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
these  men  were  not  militia  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  our  aid,  that  he  was 
arguing  the  clothes  off  the  backs  of  a  thousand 
poor  fellows.  Sir,  with  one  nice  distinction,  I 
saw  them  lose  a  blanket,  a  second  robbed  them 
of  a  coat,  and  a  third  left  them  barefoot.  Is  this 
patriotism  ?  Let  us  do  nothing  to  cloud  or  oh 
scure  the  fair  fame  of  Massachusetts  Let  us 
never  perform  an  act  which  shall  need  argument 
or  rhetoric  to  justify  it ;  but  which  shall  at  once, 

at  first,  forever, 
every  where  com- 
mend itself  to  the 
best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  to  every  im- 
pulse of  generosity 
and  humanity;  to 
all  noble  and  patri- 
otic sentiments." 

The  reasoning, 
language  and  senti- 
ments of  the  whole 
speech  were  well 
worthy  the  son  of 
Daniel  Webster, 
and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our 
space  is  too  limited 
to  give  more  of  it 
with  this  sketch. 

When  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  Col. 
Webster  organized 
the  12th  Regiment 
o  f  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  which 
was  mustered  into 
service  at  Fort  War- 
ren, June  26,  1861. 
On  the  23d  of  July 
the  regiment  left 
Boston;  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  Md., 
on  the  27th,  and 
went  into  camp. 
The  troops  next 
marched  to  the 
Monocacy  River.Hy- 
attstown,  Darnes- 
town  Muddy 
Branch,  Edward's 
Ferry,  Poolesville 
and  Seneca  Mills, 
and  finally  wintered 
near  Frederick,  in 
Maryland. 

On  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  they 
moved  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  operated,during 
March,  at  Charles- 
town,  Winchester, 
Berryville,  Snicker's 
Gap,  Aldie  and 
Goose  Creek.  On 
the  28th  they  left 
for  Cub  Run,  and 
on  the  next  day  for 
Bull  Run.  From 
this  time  till  Aug- 
ust they  continued 
to  operate  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley, 
rarely  remaining 
long  in  any  one 
camp.  On  the  9th 
of  August  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, and  on  the  20th 
in  the  battle  of  the 
Rappahannock. 
From  that  date  un- 
til the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  continually  on  the  march,  un- 
til, at  the  battle  of  Groveton,  August  30,  1862, 
Col.  Webster  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  of  medium  height, 
though  strongly  built.  He  was  of  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  in  features  strongly  reminded  all  who 
saw  him  of  his  noble  father-the  lateDaniel  Webster 
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THE  REBEL  GENERAL  MORGAN. 
Brigadier-General  John  H.  Mobgan, 
the  noted  scout  and  commander  of  the 
Rebel  Partizan  Rangers,  was  born  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
manufacturer  of  jeans,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  good  repute. 

From  his  early  youth  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  noted  and  admired  for 
his  dare-devil  recklessness  and  his 
splendid,  though  rash  kind  of  horse- 
manship. He  first  came  into  note 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
commanded  a  reckless  band  of  the 
Rebel  partizans  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot 
Knob,  Missouri,  in  September,  1861. 
The  Union  pickets  were  constantly  shot 
down  by  some  mysterious  hand.  This 
hand  proved  to  be  in  most  cases  that 
of  Morgan  himself.  Shot  after  shot 
used  to  be  fired  at  him  whenever  he 
was  seen  ;  but  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
nervousness  of  the  party  firing,  and  the 
speed  of  his  favorite  horse,  he  generally 
escaped  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 
He  next  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bacon  Creek,  Ky.,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band,  and  burned  the  railroad 
bridge  almost  within  view  of  the  Union 
headquarters.  He,  on  this  occasion,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  before  the  Union 
troops  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

When  the  Union  Army  of  the  Ohio 
were  advancing  during  March,  1862,  he 
boldly    attacked    their    lines    on    the 
Franklin  Pike,  and  by  this  means  some- 
what delayed  their  march.    After  doing 
this  he  disguised  himself  as  a  farmer, 
obtained   a  pass  from   the  General  in 
the  vicinity,  and  dined  at  the  best  hotel 
within  the  Union  lines.     Having  obtain- 
ed all  the  information  he  required,  he 
escaped,  without  discovery.    On  another 
occasion  he  laid  a  trap,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, in  taking  the  late  Gen.  Nelson 
prisoner — within    the    latter's 
own  lines.    He  afterwards  cap- 
tured a  railroad  train  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville,taking 
several  prisoners.     During  the 
winter  of  1862-3,  he  command- 
ed   a    cavalry    force   of    Gen.     . 
Bragg's  Army,  and   harrassed 
Gen.  Rosecrans'  out-posts  and 
communications. 

Among  Morgan's  command 
were  several  smart  telegraph 
operators,  who  would  attach 
wires  to  the  telegraph  lines, 
take  off  all  the  messages  pass- 
ing from  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  to  the  out-posts,  and 
send  back  counterfeit  replies. 
The  feats  of  one  of  his  ope- 
rators, (Ellsworth)  during  1862, 
were  very  remarkable,  and  ex- 
plained many  of  the  causes  of 
the  defeats  of  the  Unionists  in 
Kentucky.  In  the  official  re- 
report  of  this  rebel  telegraph 
operator  made  through  his 
commanding  officer  to  the 
Rebel  President,  he  boasts  that 
no  dispatch  sent  from  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville  during  the 
early  advance  of  the  army, 
had  ever  reached  the  latter 
place  without  first  passing 
through  his  hands. 

Morgan  is  described  as  a 
tall,  heavy  man,  who  usually 
rode  a  black  stallion,  fleet  as 
the  wind.  He  was  fierce,  daring 
and  merciless,  fighting  in  his 
own  way,  and  without  definite 
predetermined  plans.  His  fol- 
lowers were  mostly  of  the  same 
daring  character,  and  would 
ride  into  cities  and  towns, 
capture  the  chief  officers  in 
broad  daylight,  and  ride  off 
again  before  the  people  would 
recover  from  their  surprise. 


THE  REBEL  GENERAL  JOHN  H.  MORGAN. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  H.  M1LR0Y. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  MILROY. 
Major-General  Robert  H.  Milroy 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
first  began  his  military  career  as  a  Cap- 
tain of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers,  in  the  Mexican  war.  The 
regiment  with  which  he  served  was 
enlisted  for  twelve  months,  and  was 
received  into  the  United  States  service 
during  June,  1846.  The  men  were  dis- 
charged from  the  service  in  June,  1847, 
and,  when  Captain  Milroy  reached  his 
home  he  at  once  set  about  connecting 
himself  with  the  local  military  orga- 
nizations of  his  State. 

The  beginning  of  the  rebellion  found 
him  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  militia 
regiments,  and,  in  April,  1861,  he  led 
the  9th  Regiment  of  Indiana  three 
months'  Volunteers  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, under  Gen.  McClellan,  during 
that  campaign,  participating  in  the 
famous  battles  of  Laurel  Hill,  Rich 
Mountain,  &c.  The  time  of  its  service 
having  expired,  the  regiment  re-orga- 
nized under  the  same  Colonel  for  three 
years'  service,  and  returned  to  Western 
Virginia,  where  it  wintered  in  the  Cheat 
Mountains. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1861,  Col. 
Milroy  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  held  command  of  his 
brigade  in  the.  Cheat  Mountains  during 
the  winter  of  1861-2.     At  this  time  the 
Department  was  under  the  control  of 
Gen.    Rosecrans.     On  the  13th  of  De- 
cember,   1861,   he    took    part    in    the 
skirmish  of  Alleghany  Cam]),  Western 
Virginia,  and  maintained  his  position. 
When  Gen.  Fremont   assumed  com- 
mand  of    the    Mountain    Department, 
embracing  Western  Virginia,  General 
Milroy  held  a  position  in  the  advance 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tains.    Several  skirmishes  ensued,  and 
on  the   8th  of  May,  1862,  he 
was  attacked,  at  McDowell,  by 
"  Stonewall  "    Jackson,     with 
heavy  force,  so  heavy  in  fact 
that  he  had  to  fall  back  for  a 
time  to  re-organize  his  troops. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  1862,  he 
again   was   attacked   by  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  met  with  a  similar 
fate  with    that    at   McDowell. 
This  was  during  the  battle  of 
Cross  Keys. 

During  the  Pope  campaign 
he  had  charge  of  an  inde- 
pendent command  attached  to 
Schenck's  Division  of  Sigel's' 
Corps.  In  this  capacity  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  August  SO,  1862. 

He  was  next  ordered  to 
Western  Virginia,  and  arrived 
at  Wheeling  at  the  end  of 
September,  1862.  On  the  7th 
of  February,  1863,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  President 
as  Major-G  eneial  of  Volunteers, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  his 
commission  dating  from  No- 
vember 29, 1862.  During  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  Winchester. 
From  this  place  his  forces 
were  driven  by  the  Rebels, 
in  June,  1863,  and  fell  back 
,x  upon  Pennsylvania  with  great 

less.  By  this  retrograde  move- 
ment the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  other  valuable  points 
were  lost  for  the  time.  His 
forces  were  afterwards  engaged 
at  Bloody  Run,  and  while  the 
troops  were  operating  in  this 
vicinity  General  Milroy  was 
about  the  end  of  the  month  p1  j 

relieved  of  his  command. 


* 
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GENERAL  MARCY. 

Brigadier-General  Randolph  B.  Marcy 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
about  the  time  of  the  second  war  with 
England.  He  entered  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  from  his 
native  State  during  the  year  1828,  and 
graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1832.  He 
was  a  class-mate  of  General  Keyes  of  the 
Peninsula  fame,  and  among  his  fellow 
graduates  was  George  B.  Crittenden,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Rebel  Major-General. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Army  as 
a  brevet  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  5th  Infantry 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1832,  and  after  serving 
over  three  years  obtained  his  commission 
on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1835.  He 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  June 
22,  1837,  and  was  appointed  an  Assistant 
Commissary  of  Subsistence  during  April, 
1838.  He  was  further  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain, May  18, 1846,  and  served  in  California 
during  the  Mexican  war. 

During  the  year  1852  he,  in  company 
with  the  young  brevet  Captain  McClellan, 
was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  during  the  year  1854  he  was 
engaged  solely — with  the  exception  of  his 
escort — in  the  survey  of  the  sources  of  the 
Brazos  and  Big  Wichita  Rivers.  The 
records  of  these  surveys  are  very  inter- 
esting. 

He  was  next  engaged  with  the  Utah 
Expedition  under  General  Johnston,  and 
commanded  a  detachment  which  went  on 
an  expe  lition  to  New  Mexico  to  obtain 
supplies  for  the  army  in  Utah,  from  No- 
vember, 1857,  to  March,  1858.  During 
this  expedition  his  party  suffered  fearfully 
from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  winters,  of  that  region  being  then  the 
most  bitter  that  had  ever  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, and  its  like  being  entirely  un- 
known in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
force  was  also  almost  starved  for  want  of 
food,  and  had  to  subsist  part  of  the  time  upon  the 
flesh  of  their  own  mules. 

On  his  return  from  that  vicinity  he  was  ap- 
pointed. Paymaster  with  the  rank  of  Major,  to 
date  from  August  22,  1859.  He  was  acting  in 
this  capacity  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1861. 

He  was  next  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  to  date  from  August  9,  1861.  He 
was  then  attached  to  the  Staff  of  General 
McClellan  in  that  capacity.  On  the  23d  of 
September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier General  of  Volunteers,  and  attached  to 
the  Staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  as  its  Chief.  He  partici- 
pated in  all  the  battles  in  which  the  young 
commanding  general  was  engaged,  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  his  sager  advice,  while 
at  the  same  time  yielding  due  obedience  to 
his  orders. 

When  Gen  McClellan  was  removed  from 
command,  as  Gen.  Marcy  belonged  to  his 
personal  Staff,  he  was  also  removed,  and 
returned  to  his  old  position  of  Inspector- 
General  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  This 
removal  took  place  on  November  7,  1862. 
He,  for  some  time  after  this,  lived  in  retire- 
ment with  his  family.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Gen.  McClellan,  whose  wife  was 
formerly  a  Miss  Marcy. 

Gen.  Marcy  is  a  fine  soldierly  man,  of 
fresh  countenance,  tall  stature,  and  white 
hair.  Although  possessing  all  the  dignity 
of  a  commanding  officer,  he  is  also  very 
courteous  in  his  manner  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  either 
by  friendship  or  business. 
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leader  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  served  for 
three  terms  during  an  eventful  period.  In  1843 
he  was  returned  to  Congress  and  occupied  his 
seat  eight  years.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections  for  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress, 
and  afterwards  a  leading  member  of  the  Naval 
Committee.     During  the  sitting  of  the  Thirtieth 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  SCHENCK. 

Major-General  Robert  C.  Schenck,  the 
commander  of  the  Middle  Department,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio.  After  receiving  a  liberal 
education  he  graduated  while  quite  young 
at  the  Miami  University  of  Ohio,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
shortly  after  became  a  member  and  Whig 
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Congress  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Canals. 

He  was  selected,  during  1851,  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  as  Minister,  &c,  to  Brazil, 
and  left  for  his  new  duties  during  May  of 
that  year.  In  August,  1852,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Pendleton,  made  with 
the  President  of  Uraguay  a  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  During 
May,  1853,  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where,  during  the  following  July,  he  ob- 
tained two  important  treaties  with  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  one  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the 
other  of  general  trade  and  amity.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  resumed 
his  profession,  in  which  he  was  still  en- 
gaged at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

When  the  first  call  for  troops  was  made 
Gen.  Schenck  was  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  a  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Militia  of  that  State.  He  Avas  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  Ohio  forces  in 
Eastern  Virginia. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1861,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Vienna,  having  been  drawn  into 
an  artillery  ambuscade,  through  a  careless 
reconnoissance  of  the  previous  day.  Al- 
though surprised,  Gen.  Schenck,  by  his 
coolness  and  courage,  so  completely  de- 
ceived the  enemy  that  he  came  off  master 
of  the  field. 

At   Bull  Run,    July   21,  1861,  General 
Schenck 's  brigade  contributed  much  to- 
wards  the  protection  of  the  rear  of  the 
demoralized    Union    Army.      After    that 
battle  he  was  ordered  to  Western  Virgi- 
nia,  and,   having  been   commissioned    a 
Brigadier-General  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers, with  a  commission  from  May  17, 
1861,  took   part   in   the  campaign  under 
General  Rosecrans,  resulting  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Rebels  from  that  department. 
After  the   death  of  General   Lander,   in 
March,   1862,   he   succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand at  Cumberland,  Md.     From  Cum- 
berland General  Schenck  was  ordered  to  Moorfield, 
Va.,  ihence  to  McDowell,  to  aid  General  Milroy  to 
resist    the    furious    onslaught    of    "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  during  May,  1862.     After  the  fight  the 
forces   fell  back  to  Franklin,   where  they   were 
joined  by   General  Fremont.     The  united  forces 
then    pushed    on    for    the   Shenandoah    region. 
On  the   8th  of  June,  1862,  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  "  Cross  Keys,"  having  charge 
of  the  right  of  Fremont's  army,  and  pushed 
the  Rebels  until  the  Union  left  gave  way. 
After   this    battle    General    Schenck    was 
placed  in  command  of  a   Division  of  Ohio 
troops  under  General  Fremont. 

For  some  time  after  General  Fremont  had 
been  relieved  of  his  command,  General 
Schenck  was  commander  of  the  1st  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia  until  General  Sigel 
assumed  that  position.  Under  General 
Schenck's  command  the  corps  arrived  at 
Culpepper  at  noon  of  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  August  9, 1862.  It  was, 
however,  not  called  into  action.  General 
Schenck  shortly  after  resumed  command 
of  his  division  and  the  corps  under  General 
Sigel  Avas  engaged  defending  the  passage 
of  the  Rappahannock  until  it  was  discovered 
that  Gen.  Lee  had  turned  Gen.  Pope's 
right.  Gen.  Pope  then  changed  front,  and 
on  August  28,  1862,  Gen.  Schenck's  division 
arrived  at  Gainesville.  During  the  next 
two  days  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Manassas  or  "  second  Bull  Run,"  &c,  where 
he  Avas  severely  Avounded,  on  August  30, 
and  carried  from  the  field  to  Washington. 

On  the  18th  of  September  he  Avas  appoint- 
ed a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  with  rank 
and  commission  from  August  30,  1862. 
After  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wound  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
Middle  Department,  and  of  the  troops  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore. 

General  Schenck  Avas  in  the  Fall  of  1862 
again  elected  to  Congress  to  represent  the 
Third  District  of  Ohio,  and  privileged  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863. 
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GENEEAL  PLEASONTON, 

Major-General  Alfred  Pleasonton,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
about  the  year  1824,  and  was  appointed  a  Cadet 
at  West  Point  during  September,  1840.  He 
graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  standing 
seventh  in  his 
class,  and  was 
appointed  to 
the  United 
States  Army 
as  a  brevet  2d 
Lieutenant  of 
the  1st  Dra- 
goons, on  the 
1st  of  July. 
Ke  received 
his  commis- 
sion of  2d 
Lieutenant  of 
the  2d  Dra- 
goons on  the 
3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1845.  He 
served  brave- 
ly in  the 
Mexican  war 
and  was  bre- 
veted a  1st 
Lieutenant 
for  gallantry 
at  Palo  Alto 
and  Rasaca  de 
la  Pal  m  a , 
Texas,  the 
brevet  bear- 
ing date  May 
9,  1846. 

On  the  30  th 
of  September 
1849,  he   was 
promoted     to 
the    rank     of    ! 
1st     Lieuten- 
ant,   and     in    ■ 
•July,        1854,    j 
was  appointed    ! 
Adjutant      of    j 
his   regiment. 
When       the    j 
army  was  re-    j 
organized,    in 
1855,    he     re- 
ceived a  Cap- 
tain's commis- 
sion       dated 
from  March  3, 
and         co  m- 
manded  Com- 
pany H  of  the 
2d    Dragoons. 
He    was     ap- 
pointed      As- 
sistant   Adju- 
tant   General 
to    Gen.  Har- 
ney      during 
September, 
185  6,       an  d 
again  in  May 
1857,     during 
the     military 
operations    in 
the  West. 

At  the  com- 
mencement of 
the  decisive 
war  of  the  re- 
bellion Gen. 
Pleasonton 
was  Senior 
Captain  of  the 
Cavalry  ser- 
vice, and  on 
the  loth  of 
February,  '62, 
was  promoted 
t  >  a  majority  i 
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command  of  a  very  efficient  cavalry  brigade  of 
General  Stoneman's  Division.  Daring  the  famous 
Maryland  campaign  he  moved  with  great  celerity 
and  brilliancy,  and  made  his  splendid  dash  into 
Frederick  on  the  12th  of  September,  1862,  driv- 
ing the  rebels  through  the  town.  At  Boonsboro, 
on  the  15th,  he  again  engaged  the  rebel  cavalry 


li 


us  own  regiment.  He  sorved 
the  Peninsula  under  General  McCIellan,  and 
s  nominated  for  two  brevets  for  distinguished 


services  before  Richmond. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
a  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers,  and  placed  in 
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and  drove  them  out  of  the  place,  capturing  two 
guns  and  several  prisoners 

During  the  march  of  the  Potomac  Army  from 
Berlin,  Md.,  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  November, 
1862,  General  Pleasonton  commanded  the  advance, 
and  was   continually  engaged   sMrntishing  with 


the  enemy,  driving  them  from  various  gaps  of  the 
mountains,  and  clearing  the  way  for  the  infantry. 
Although  present  he  was  not  engaged  at  the  bat- 
tle  of  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862,  but  was 
merely  employed  in  reconnoissances  and  scouting 
expeditions. 
During  the  advance  upon,  and  battles  at  Chan- 
cellor sville, 
April      and 
May,        1803, 
Gen,  Pleason- 
ton command- 
ed   a   cavalry 
division       at- 
tached to  the 
main      army, 
and   his    men 
were  engaged 
in  skirmishes 
as        advance 
guard,        and 
during  the  re- 
treat  as    rear 
guard. 

On  the  9th 
of  June,  1863, 
he  conducted 
a  cavalry  ex- 
pedition to 
Beverly  and 
Kelly's  Fords 
on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and 
after  a  severe 
fight  defeated 
Stuart's  Rebel 
Cavalry  by 
preventing 
their  intended 
raid  upon  the 
Union  lines. 
During  that 
same  month 
he  was  made 
the  command- 
er of  the 
whole  cavalry 
corps,  with 
the  rank  of 
Maj  or-Gene- 
ral,  thereby 
relieving  Gen. 
Stoneman. 
Part  of  his 
forces  were 
engaged  at 
Aldic,  June 
17,  1863 ;  and 
at  Middle- 
burg,  June  21, 
he  conducted 
the  reconnois- 
s  a  n  c  c  and 
fight  in  per- 
son. 

Previous  to 
the         severe 
battles      in 
Pennsylvania, 
during        the 
early   part   of 
July,  General 
Pleasonton  at- 
tacked       the 
Rebels       at 
Hanover,  Pa., 
and    defeated 
them,  July  1, 
1863.    He  also 
severely    liar- 
rassed  the  foe 
after  the  bat- 
tles of  Gettys- 
burg. General 
Pleasonton 
has    through- 
out   the    war 
of  the  Rebel- 
lion beennoted  for  his  courage,  celerity  of  move- 
ment, and  brilliancy  of  his  dashes.     In  manners 
he  is  modest  and  unassuming,  preferring  to   let 
his  deeds  rather  than  his  words  speak  for   him. 
He  won  his  high   position  entirely  by  his  sword, 
and  not  by  any  political  influence. 
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ADMIRAL  STRINGHAM. 

Rear  Admiral  Silas  H.  Stringham,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  portrait,  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
blue  jackets   of  the   American  Navy,  which  he 
entered  as  a  Midshipman  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1809.      He    passed  through   the   war  with 
Great   Britain   with   credit,  and   on   the   9th  of 
December,  1814,  was  promoted  to  a  Lieiitenancy 
in  the  Navy.     He  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  brig 
Spark,  and  subsequently  to  other  vessels  ;  but  as 
his   capacities   were  valuable   on   shore,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  sea  and  take  an  important 
position  in  the 
New    York 
Navy- Yard.    In 
this  capacity  he 
was  acting  du- 
ring the  years 
1826,  1827  and 
1828,  when,  de- 
siring more  ac- 
tive   duty,    he 
gained  the  ap- 
pointment     of 
executive     offi- 
cer of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock, 
then  in  service 
among    the   is- 
lands    of     the 
West    Indies. 
Returning 
home,   he  was, 
at    the   end  of 

1830,  awaiting 
orders.  On  the 
3d    of    March, 

1831,  he  was 
promoted  to 
the  rank  of 
Master  Com- 
mandant, a  sim- 
ilar position  to 
o  ii  r  p  r  esent 
com*aan<iers  of 
the  navy,  and 
was  allowed 
leave  of  ab- 
sence u  n  t  i  1 
about  1835, 
when  he  was 
placed  in  com- 
mand of  the 
sloop-of-war 
John  Adam.?, 
carrying  twen- 
ty-four guns, 
and  belonging 
to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squad- 
ron. He  re- 
mained at  this 
post  until  1837, 
when  he  re- 
turned home, 
and  was  or- 
dered to  the 
Navy-Yard  at 
Brooklyn,  his 
vessel  being 
sent  to  Norfolk. 
During  the 
years  1837, 
"1838  and  1839, 
he  performed 
his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction 
of  all  concern- 
ed, and  at  the 
end  of  1840  he 
was  relieved, 
to  enables- him 
to  enter  upon 
more  active  du- 
ties. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1841,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  razeed  ship-of-war  Independence,  the  flag  ship 
of  the  Home  Squadron,  and  carrying  54  guns. 
He  returned  from  this  duty  in  September,  1842, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  Commandant  of  the 
New  York  Navy- Yard  at  Brooklyn.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  till  the  beginning  of  1846.  During 
that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  ship-of-the-line 


Ohio,  a  74-gun  vessel  preparing  for  sea  at  Boston, 
to  be  engaged  on  the  Pacific  Squadron  ;  but  he 
did  not  command  her  for  any  very  long  time  after 
she  went  to  sea.  He  returned  from  his  cruise  in 
January,  1848,  and  was  awaiting  orders  until 
1851,  when  he  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the 
Navy- Yard  at  Norfolk.  From  this  position  he 
was  relieved  in  1852,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  as  Commodore  or 
Flag  Officer.  He  raised  his  flag  on  the  frigate 
Cumberland  and  remained  in  command  of  the 
squadron   until  1855,  returning  in   July  of  that 
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year.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the 
Navy- Yard  at  Boston,  from  which  position  he  was 
relieved  in  May,  1859. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  found  Com- 
modore Stringham  awaiting  orders  for  active  du- 
ties. He  presided  during  1861  at  the  famous 
Court  Martial  of  Commander  Henry  Walke,  who 
was  tried  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Toucey 
for  the  humane  act  of  bringing  certain  women 
and   children   from   Pcnsacola  when   it   and  the 


Navy- Yard  were  surrendered  to  the  rebels  by 
Commodore  Armstrong.  He  also  formed  part  of 
the  Court  Martial  that  tried  the  latter  officer  for 
so  disgraceful  a  surrender  as  that  of  Pensacola 
has  proven  to  be. 

He  was  next  placed  in  command  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Squadron,  and  on  August  29,  1861,  had  charge 
of  the  naval  portion  of  the  expedition  that  cap- 
tured Hatteras  Island   and  Inlet,  previously  held 
and  guarded  by  the  Rebels.     The  capture  of  this 
position  was  the  groundwork  on  which  was  based 
the  famous  Burnside  expedition  into  North  Caro- 
lina.    Admiral 
Stringham     re- 
turned    home, 
and      was     re- 
lieved from  this 
command       in 
September, 
1861.      From 
that     date     he 
was       entirely 
relieved      from 
active        duty, 
and  on  the  16th 
of    July,   1862, 
was    promoted 
to  Rear  Admi- 
ral on   the   re- 
tired list. 

At  the  com- 
mencement of 
1863  he  had 
been  over  fifty- 
three  years  in 
the  service  of 
the  United 
States.  Of 
that  time  near- 
ly twenty-two 
years  had  been 
spent  at  sea  ; 
about  fifteen 
and  a  half 
years  on  shore 
and  other  duty, 
and  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
time  he  had 
been  unem- 
ployed. At  the 
time  of  writing 
this  sketch  he 
still  in 
ro- 
bust and  hear- 
ty, and  very 
anxious  to  be 
placed  on  ac- 
tive service  at 
sea. 

Admiral 
Stringham  was 
born  in  this 
city,  and  is 
therefore  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State 
of  New  York, 
which  he  has 
always  made 
his  home  when- 
ever he  was  in 
America. 
When  he  was 
first  commis- 
sioned in  the 
Navy  his  ap- 
pointment was 
debited  to  his 
.  native  State, 
and  most  of  his 
shore  duty  has 
been  performed 
within  the  lim- 
its of  New  York  harbor. 

Although  not  engaged  on  actual  sea  service 
after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  it « 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  could  remain  in 
idleness  while  war  was  raging  around  him. 
He  therefore  during  1863  was  engaged  superin- 
tending the  purchase  and  construction  of  gun- 
boats, and  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  at 
the  Navy  Yards  of  Brooklyn  and  Boston  in  that 
employment, 
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good  health, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  MEADE. 

Major-General  George  Gordon  Meade  was 
born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  during  the  year  1816.  He 
is  the  son  of  Consul  R.  W.  Meade,  and  brother  to 
Richard  W.  Meade,  a  commander  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  who  was,  during  the  early  part 
of  1863,  the  chief  officer  of  the  United  States 
Receiving  Ship  North  Carolina,  lying  in  the  Navy 
Yard  of  Brooklyn. 

When  these  two  sons  were  youths,  it  was  in- 
tended, by  their  pa- 
rents, that  they  should 
be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country. 
The  elder  was,  there- 
fore, educated  for  the 
navy,  which  service  he 
entered  in  1826,  while 
the  younger,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  was 
destined  for  the  army. 
He  was,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed to  the  West 
Point  Military  School, 
from  the  State  or* 
Pennsylvania,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  and  gra- 
duated June  30,  1835. 
He  next  entered  the 
Regular  Army  as  brevet 
-2d  Lieutenant  of  the 
3d  Artillery,  on  July  1, 
1835,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year  was 
made  full  2d  Lieuten- 
ant, his  appointment 
being  debited  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

From  some  particular 
cause  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  service, 
and  resigned  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1836, 
living  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  next  six 
years  in  complete  re- 
tirement. On  the  19th 
of  May,  1842,  he  was 
appointed  a  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  Topographical 
Engineers,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war.  He  gave 
evidence  of  a  brave  dis- 
position during  this 
campaign,  and  became 
greatly  distinguished 
during  the  conflicts  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Monte- 
rey, obtaining  a  brevet 
of  1st  Lieutenant  from 
September  23,  1846,  for 
his  bravery  during  the 
last  named  struggles. 

He  was  promoted  to 
a  full  1st  Lieutenancy 
in  August,  1851,  and  to 
a  Captaincy  of  Engin 
eers  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1856.  During  the 
interval  between  the 
Mexican  Avar  and  the 
rebellion,  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  particu- 
lar duties  of  his  Depart- 
ment, more  especially 
in  the  survey  of  the 
Northern  Lakes.  At 
the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  he  still 
retained  the  rank  of 
Captain  of  Topographi- 
cal Engineers,  but  had 
sought  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Michigan  volun- 
teer regiments. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps  was 
organized  under  the  three  years'  call,  Captain 
Meade  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  ordered  to  command  the  2d  Brigade, 
with  General  McCall,  as  Division  General. 
General  Meade's  commission  dates  from  August 
31,  1861. 

After  wintering  with  the  division  at  Tennally- 


town,  and  helping  to  erect  Port  Pennsylvania, 
the  division  crossed  the  Potomac,  into  Virginia, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  1862,  and  became  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  the 
said  army  began  to  move  upon  Manasses,  during 
March  of  that  year,  General  Meade's  Brigade 
formed  a  portion  of  the  2d  Division  of  McDowell's 
1st  Army  Corps.  With  this  corps  he  remained 
after  General  McDowell  was  made  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  G.  MEADE. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1862,  General  Meade's 
Regular  Army  rank  was  advanced  to  that  of 
Major  of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  since  has 
been  further  confirmed  with  the  same  rank  in 
the  newly  organized  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

At  about  this  date  the  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves  was  added  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  Peninsula.  General  Meade  took 
part   in   the  battle   of  Mechanicsville,  June  26, 


!  1862,  and  in  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  June  27, 
he  fought  so  bravely  as  to  be  nominated  for  a 
brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regular 
Army  for  his  distinguished  services.  After  the 
capture  of  Generals  McCall  and  Reynolds,  he 
took  charge  of  the  division.  In  the  battle  of 
New  Market,  Cross  roads,  June  30,  General  Meade 
was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  side,  inflicting  a 
painful  wound ;  but,  almost  before  it  was  known 
that  he  had  again   risen   from  his   bed  of  pain, 

he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  division. 

During  the  Maryland 
campaign  he  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves. 
When  General  Hooker 
was  wounded  at  An- 
tietam,   September  17, 

1862,  he  took  charge 
of  a  corps,  and  fought 
it  bravely  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 
During  the  fight  he 
was  slightly  wounded, 
and  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  He, 
however,  did  not  leave 
the  field,  but  distin- 
guished himself  during 
the  whole  battle  by  his 
deeds  of  courage  and 
fearlessness.  After  the 
battle  was  over  he 
again  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  division. 

During  the  fearful 
battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg he  held  charge  of 
the  2d  Division  of  the 
1st  Army  Corps,  and 
fought  in  Franklin's 
left  wing.  He  led  his 
men  boldly  up  to  the 
Rebel  works,  and  had 
he  been  properly  sup- 
ported would,  doubt- 
less, have  captured 
them.  After  losing  his 
brigade  commanders, 
several  of  his  field  and 
line  officers,  and  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  men,  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  had 
to  retire  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Two  days  after  this 
eventful  battle  General 
Meade  superseded  Gen. 
Butterfield  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  5th  Army 
Corps.  To  enable  him 
to  hold  this  command, 
he  was  promoted  to  be 
a  Major-General  of  Vol- 
nnteers,  with  rank  and 
commission  from  No- 
vember 29,  1862.  He 
also  held  this  rank 
under  General  Hooker, 
and  retained  it  until 
June,  1863. 

During  the  advance 
of  the  right  wing  of 
Hooker's  Army,  during 
the  latter  part  of  April, 

1863,  General  Meade's 
Corps  marched  by  way 
of  Kelly's  Ford  and 
Ely's  Ford  upon  the 
earthworks  of  Chancel- 

lorsville,  which  works  he  carried  on  April  30, 
and  during  the  eventful  week  that  followed, 
General  Meade  maintained  the  honor  of  his 
corps,  and  protected  the  rear  of  the  army  when  it 
recrossed  the  river. 

On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1863,  by  orders  from 
the  War  Department,  Gen.  Meade  afsumed  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the    Potomac,  relieving 
General  Hooker.     His  success  with  his  new  com 
mand  is  almost  unparalleled. 


^ 
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GENERAL  HANQOCK. 

Major-General  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
about  the  year  1824,  and  was  appointed  a 
West  Point  cadet  during  1840.  He  gradu- 
ated in  the  same  class  with  General  Pleason- 
ton  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1844  ;  but  did 
not  rank  very  high  in  grade,  which  fact, 
however,  is  not  always  a  test  of  military 
genius,  as  has  been  evidenced  in  this  and 
other  particular  instances. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Army  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1844,  with  the  simple  rank 
of  brevet  2d' Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He 
was  attached  to  the  4th  regiment,  and  did 
not  receive  his  commission  as  2d  Lieutenant 
until  the  18th  of  June,  1846.  He  then  went 
to  Mexico,  and  served  gallantly  during  the 
war  in  that  country.  He  was  breveted  on 
August  20,  1847,  1st  Lieutenant  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  battles 
of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  . 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was 
appointed  regimental  Quartermaster,  and 
retained  that  position  during  1848  and 
1849.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  regi- 
mental Adjutant  of  the  6th  United  States 
Infantry.  During  January,  1853,  he  received 
his  commission  as  1st  Lieutenant  of  his  re- 
giment, and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1855, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  This 
position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  1861,  his  brigade  formed  part  of 
the  forces  that  occupied  Lewinsville,  Virginia. 
During  the  winter  of  1861-2  he  was  engaged  in 
several  important  reconnoissances,  and  was  gen- 
erally successful.  He  went  to  the  Peninsula  with 
General  McClellan's  Army,  and  was  breveted 
Major  for  meritorious  services  before  Yorktown 
led  an   infantry  charge  at 


At 


to  May  4,  1862.  He 
Williamsburg,  and  was  breveted 
Colonel,  May  5,  for  distin- 
guished service.  He  was  very 
actively  engaged  during  the 
seven  day's  contests,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  and  Golding's  Farm, 
and  received  another  brevet 
(Colonel)  for  distinguished 
services,  dated  from  June  27, 
1862.  He  took  part  in  the. 
Maryland  Campaign,  and  com- 
manded his  brigade  at  An- 
tietam,  September  17,  1862. 
1  He  was  in  command  of  a 
Division  of  the  2d  Corps  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  and  was 
wounded  during  the  engage- 
ment, in  which  his  division 
lost  heavily.  For  his  gallantry 
he  was  especially  compliment- 
ed by  his  superior  officers.  He  . 
was  afterwards  appointed  a. 
Major-General,  with  a  commis- 
sion dated  from  November  29, 

1862.  He  commanded  his  di- 
vision, generally  known  as 
"  Sumner's  Men,"  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Chancellorsville,  May, 

1863,  and  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Couch  to  the 
command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Susquehanna,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  his  corps. 
With  this  command  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  near  Get- 
tysburg during  the  early  part 
of  July,  1863,  and  in  one 
of  the  many  struggles  that 
took  place  during  that  event- 
ful period  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  had  to  leave 
the  field. 

General  Hancock  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  veteran  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  with 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  is  a  great 
favorite.     It  was  reported  that 


Lieutenant- 
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when  the  latter  heard  of  General  Hancock's 
brilliant  charge  upon  the  Rebels,  at  Williams- 
burg, he  remarked  that  he  knew  he  would  make 
himself  a  great  name,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
quiet  manner  of.  his  movements  during  all  the 
many  battles  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
have  partaken,  he  rose  steadily  from  a  brigade 
commander  to  that  of  chief  of  a  corps  d'm^fiee. 

General  Hancock  is  modest,  quiet  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manner,  although  stern  and  com- 
manding while  on  the  field.  He  never  boasts  of 
what  he  has  done,  if  his  remarks  "are  likely  to 
damage  others,  and  he  has  always  refrained  from 
publicly  criticising  his  superiors  or  their  plans. 
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GENERAL  KILPATRICK. 

Brigadier-General  Judson  Kilpatrick 
was  born  near  Dickertown,  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1836. 
At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  partiality  for 
a  military  life,  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  friends  of  his  father,  the  late  Colonel 
Simon  Kilpatrick,  he  was  admitted  to  West 
Point,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1861,  standing  No.  14  out  of  forty-five  grad- 
uates. 

He  was,  on  May  6,  1861,  appointed  to  the  • 
United  States  Artillery,  as  2d  Lieutenant  of 
Company  C  of  the  1st  Regiment,  and  eight 
days  after  was  promoted'to  be  1st  Lieuten- 
ant of  his  company.  He  was  allowed  leave 
of  absence  to  take  a  Captaincy  of  the  Dur- 
yee's  Zouaves  (5th  New  York  Volunteers), 
and  with  the  regiment  to.ok  part  in  the 
battle  of  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861,  during 
which  contest  he  was  severely  wounded. 
After  his  recovery  he  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Harris  Light  Cav- 
alry, with  a  commission  dated  from  August 
1,  1861.  His  regiment  was  attached  to  Gen. 
McDowell's  forces,  and  guarded  the  outposts 
of  the  First  Army  Corps  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rappahannock. 

The  regiment   was  subsequently   placed 
under  his  entire  charge,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned its  Colonel.     He  took  part  in  the 
cavalry  operations  of  the  Pope  campaign  in/' 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  John  Buford,  during  August.' 
1862.     He  also  was  engaged  under  Gen.  Pleason- 
ton  in  the  various  reconnoissances  and  dashes  of 
the  Maryland  campaign,  and  during  the  advance 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Falmouth  under 
General  Burnside.     He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  and  his  regiment  by  his  daring  while  at 
the  last  named  post. 

When  the  cavalry  corps  was  organized  under 
General  Stoneman,  Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  3d  Division. 
With  this  force  he  took  part  in  the  "  Stoneman" 
raid,  and  on  arriving  at  Louisa  Court  House,  Va., 
May  3,  1863,  detached  his  own  regiment  and  led 
it   in   person  through   all   its 
subsequent   movements  until 
it    reached   Gloucester  Point, 
opposite  Yorktown,  on  the  7th. 
As  we  have  not  space  for  de- 
tails, we  will  merely  state  that 
the  expedition  was  an  unqual- 
ified success,  marching  nearly 
200    miles   in   less    than   five 
days,  capturing  and  paroling 
upwards  of  300  men,  with  a 
loss  of  only   one   officer  and 
thirty-seven  men.     He   subse- 
quently returned  to  the  main 
army,  then  on  the  North  side 
of   the    Potomac,   by  way  of" 
Urbana,     having     completely 
passed  around  the  entire  Rebel 
army. 

Colonel  Kilpatrick  had  pre- 
viously made  three  other 
raids,  and  had  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  ■  for  his 
bravery.  He  was,  therefore, 
during  June,  1863,  promoted 
to  tne  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  and  subse- 
quently placed  in  command  of 
a  division  of  cavalry  under 
General   Pleasonton. 

He  conducted  the  fight  at 
Aldie,  June  17,  1863,  and  par- 
ticipated in  those  at  Middle- 
burg,  June  21,  and  Hanover, 
July  1,  1863. 

During  the  famous  cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  first  week  of  July,  1863, 
after  General  Meade  had  taken 
command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  General  Kilpatrick 
was  engaged  in  operations  on 
the  flanks  of  Lee's  Rebel  army, 
and  succeeded  in  destroying 
many  of  its  trains,  capturing 
a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
harrassing  the  foe  to  a  fearful 
extent. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  REYNOLDS. 

Major-General  John  Fulton  Reynolds,   who 
lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  J, 
1863,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in   1820.     He 
was,  therefore,  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
was  killed,  while  in  the  act  of  defending  the  soil 
of  his  native   State,   not  many  miles   from  his 
birthplace.      He  was  admitted  a  cadet  at  West 
Point   in   1837,  and  graduated  at   the  age  of  21, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1841.    He 
was    appointed    a    brevet  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1841,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 23  was  commissioned  a 
2d  Lieutenant  of  the  3d  Ar- 
tillery. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1846, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  1st  Lieu- 
tenancy in  the  3d  Artillery, 
and  served  in  Mexico  in  com- 
pany with  Generals  Ander- 
son, Burnside,  Bragg,  Ord,  the 
two  Shermans,  Thomas,  &c. 
He  was  breveted  Captain  for 
bravery  manifested  at  Mon- 
terey, and  Major  for  like  con- 
duct at  Buena  Vista.  The 
first  of  these  two  brevets  is 
dated  September  23,  1846, 
and  the  second,  February  23, 
1848,  and  were  both  worded 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  battle."  After  his 
return  from  Mexico  he  was 
engaged  in  service  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  California,  and 
against  the  Indians.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  aid  to  Gen. 
Wool,  and  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1855,  was  promoted 
to  the  Captaincy  of  Co.  K  of 
the  3d  Artillery. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1861,  Gen.  (then 
Captain)  Reynolds  assisted 
Gov.  Curtin  to  organize  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  and  un- 
der the  Legislative  enactment 
of  May  15,  he  proceeded  to 
raise  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serve Corps.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  presented  with 
a  sword  by  his  native  State. 
•  He  was  shortly  after  this  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry,  with 
rank  and  commission  from 
May  14,  1861. 

On    the   20th    of    August, 
1861,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General    of  Volun- 
teers, and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  Brigade 
of  the  Pennsylvania   Reserve 
Corps,  then  under  General  McCall.     With  this 
command  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
Fort    Pennsylvania,   at    Tenallytown,    near    the 
Potomac  River  and  north  of  Washington.     Hav- 
ing wintered  here,  "the  Corps"  passed   over   the 
river  into  Virginia  during  the  early  part  of  1862, 
and  formed  the  2d  Division  of  the  1st  Army  Corps 
under  Gen.  McDowell.     Having  guarded  the  Rap- 
pahannock until  June,  1862,  the  Division  was  or- 


dered to  the  Peninsula  to  join  General  McClellan. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  the  Division  was  en- 
gaged with  the  rebels  at  Mechanicsville,  and  then 
fell  back  upon  General  Porter's  Corps,  under 
whose  command  it  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Gaines'  Mills,  June  27.  It  next  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  River  and  fought  the  enemy  at  that 
point.  During  the  battle  at  Charles  City  Cross 
Roads,  June  30,  General  Reynolds  assumed  com- 
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mand  of  the  Division,  after  the  fall  of  General 
McCall,  and  was  afterwards,  the  same  day,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Richmond. 

General  Reynolds  received  two  brevets  for  his 
gallantry  during  these  seven  days'  struggles,  viz  : 
Colonel  of  the  Regular  Army,  June  26,  1863,  for 
Mechanicsville,  and  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army 
from  June  27,  for  Chickahominy  and  Charles  City. 

After  his  return   from   Richmond,  finding  his 


native  State  invaded,  General  Reynolds  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  sole  command  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  then  in  the  field  to  resist  the  said  invasion 
He  assumed  this  command  on  September  14, 1862. 
For  his  noble  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received 
the  thanks  of  his  State  through  its  Chief  Execu- 
tive, also  those  of  General   McClellan.     On  the 
26th   of  September  he  was  relieved  of  this  posi- 
tion and  returned  to  his  Division,  assuming  the 
command   of  the   1st    Army 
Corps  by  virtue   of  seniority 
of  rank.     He   formed  part  of 
the  advance  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan's    army  and  occupied 
Warrenton  November  6, 1862. 
Under  General  Burnside  he 
held     the     same     command, 
which  formed  half  of  Frank- 
lin's left  wing  at  the  battles 
and  skirmishes  of  Fredericks- 
burg, December  11  to  15, 1862. 
During  January,  1863,  he  was 
nominated  a  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,     and    was    con- 
finned  by  the   Senate  March 
9,  1863,  with   rank   and  com- 
mission   from  November  29, 

1862.  With  this  rank  and 
command  he  took  part  in 
the  offensive  operations  on  the 
left  of  Hooker's  army  during 
the  advance  upon  Chancellors- 
ville,  at  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May,  1863,.  and 
his  men  were  especially 
praised  for  the  rapidity  of 
their  forced  marches  previous 
to  the  general  advance  of  the 
army.  His  movements  were 
mere  feints ;  but  the  object 
was  gained  in  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  rebel  army 
from  the  points  of  actual  cross- 
ing. It  was  planned  that  the 
main  movement  to  cross  the 
river  should  be  made  several 
miles  above  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  the  manceu- 

/  vre  was   successfully  carried 

out. 

On  the  12th  day   of  June, 

1863,  General  Reynolds  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  Hooker's 
army,  having  charge  of  three 
corps.  He  moved  rapidly 
from  the  Rappahannock  and 
crossed  the  Potomac  River 
within  twelve  days.  Within 
another  week,  as  his  corps, 
of  which  he  had  resumed 
command,  was  advancing 
"upon  Gettysburg,  it  was  at- 
tacked   by    the     rebels,   and 

while  General  Reynolds  was  searching  for  a 
proper  position  to  plant  his  artillery,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  a  sharp- 
shooter's rifle,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  respected  by  all,  as  a  com- 
mander he  was  loved  by  his  men,  and  as  an  officer 
and  companion  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  was 
brave  even  to  a  fault,  and  his  military  repntation 
stands  recorded  without  a  stain. 
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GOVEKNOK,  SEYMOUR. 

The  Honorable  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  years 
1863  and  1864,  is  a  native  of  this  State,  having 
been  born  in  Onondaga  County  in  the  year  1811. 
During  his  early  youth  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  his  father  was  a  man  of  reputed 
wealth,  owning  a  very  large  estate  in  that  region. 
When  he  left  his  scholastic  studies  lie  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  made  that  profession 
a  subject  of  much  anxious  care  and  thought. 
After  a  due  course  of  training  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Utica,  where  he 
became  somewhat  popu- 
lar as  a  lawyer.  He  re- 
mained at  Utica  until 
the  death  of  his  father, 
when  it  became  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  the  law, 
so  that  he  might  be  the 
more  able  to  properly 
attend  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  already  rapidly 
growing  private  estates, 
as  well  as  that  devised  to 
him  by  the  death  of  his 
parent. 

Mr.  Seymour's  ances- 
tors had  always  belonged 
to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  had  also  been 
rather  prominent  in 
pushing  the  interests  of 
that  particular  creed. 
His  usefulness  in  those 
ranks  was  speedily  re- 
cognized, and  at  the  ago 
of  30  he  Avas  nominated 
to  fill  the  honorable  posi- 
tion of  Mayor  of  Utica, 
as  the  choice  of  tho 
Democratic  party.  Ho 
was  duly  elected  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  beginning 
of  1843,  and  to  make  his 
triumph  tho  more 
marked,  the  Mayor's 
chair  had  heretofore  been 
considered  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Whigs, 
who  up  to  this  date  had 
considered  themselves  in 
the  ascendancy  in  the 
political  status  of  Utica 
society.  He  attended  to 
his  municipal  duties  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  they 
returned  him  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly, 
which  position  he  held 
until  and  including  the 
session  of  1845. 

During  the  year  1850 
he  was  nominated  to  fill 
the  Gubernatorial  chair 
of  his  native  State  for 
the  term  of  1851  and 
1852.  He  was  placed  in' 
opposition  to  the  cele- 
brated Washington 
Hunt,  and  after  a  very 
sharp  contest  was  de- 
feated by  only  262  votes. 

The  numbers  for  each  of  the  candidates  were  as 
follows : 

Washington  Hunt "14  014 

Horatio  Seymour ! ".". "  *S14352 


Horatio  Seymour 264,121 

Washington  Hunt 239,736 


Seymour's  majority 24,385 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  age  of  41  with  great 
eclat,  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  being 
considered  complete.  While  occupying  the  Gub- 
ernatorial chair  during  this  term  he  vetoed  the 
Maine  Law  liquor  bill,  Avhich  course  of  action  at 
that  time  was  considered  a  bold  stroke  of  policy. 
The  next  election  brought  four  candidates  into 
the  field,  viz. :  Myron  H.  Clark,  a  strong  Repub- 
lican  ;  Daniel  Ullman,  Know  Nothing  or  Ameri- 
can ;  Greene  C.  Bronson,  regular  Hard  shell  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Horatio  Seymour,  regular  Democrat. 


%. 


Majority  for  Hunt «62 

The  majority  was  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that 
the  Democratic  party  were  determined  not  to  al- 
low the  State  to  pass  out  of  their  hands  without 
another  struggle,  and  therefore  during  the  fall  of 
1852  he  was  once  more  nominated  against  Hunt 
for  the  term  of  1853  and  1854.  This  time  the 
contest  went  more  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
ballot  stood  thus : 


s: 


GOVERNOR    SEYMOUR. 

These  candidates  so  splitted  tip  the  general  vote 
that  neither  of  them  obtained  a  plurality,  but 
Clark  gained  a  majority,  as  follows  : 

M.  H.  Clark 156,804 

H.  Seymour 156,495 

D.  Ullman 122,282 

G.  C.  Bronson  33,S50 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Seymour  was  only  de- 
feated by  Clark  by  309  votes,  a  very  close  run  con- 
sidering that  nearly  half  a  million  of  votes  were 
polled. 

The  campaign  for  the  Presidency  for  the  term 
1857  to  1860  commenced  soon  after  this,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  became  an  aspirant  for  that  high  posi- 


tion. He,  however,  failed  to  secure  a  nomination 
although  his  name  was  put  forward  by  his  friends. 
He  therefore  remained  in  retirement  until  the 
year  1862,  when  he  was  nominated  in  opposition 
to  General  Wadsworth  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Gubernatorial  honors  of  his  native 
State.  The  contest  was  waged  principally  on  the 
anti-draft  policy,  and  although  it  was  a  close  run 
still  Seymour  had  a  good  majority. 

The  number  of  votes  polled  were  603,553, 

Of  which  Seymour  obtained 307,083 

And  Wadsworth 296,470 

Making  Seymour's  majority 10,613 

This  was  again  con- 
sidered as  a  magnificent 
triumph  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  the  former 
occupant  liad  held  the 
chair  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  State  for  four 
years,  and  had  been 
elected  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

The  newly-elected 
Governor  of  this  State 
took  his  seat  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1863,  and 
began  by  adopting  a 
very  conservative  policy. 
He  had  manifested  from 
the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  the  time  of  his 
election  an  activity  for 
the  furthering  of  its  exe- 
'  cution,  at  one  time  act- 
ing as  chairman  of  the 
war  committee  in  his 
own  county,  and  taking 
an  earnest  interest  in  the 
prompt  dispa  tch  of  troops 
from  such  localities  as 
were  accessible  to  his 
own  personal  supervi- 
sion. After  he  became 
Governor,  at  the  call  for 
militia  in  June,  1863,  to 
resist  the  invason  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  prompt- 
ly forwarded  more  than 
the  quota  required  by 
the  Government,  by  that 
action  proving  his  desire 
to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion by  all  constitutional 
means  in  his  power. 

About  seven  months 
after  his  inauguration, 
viz.,  in  July,  1863,  a  draft 
for  soldiers  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United 
States  took  place  in  New 
York,  and  caused  great 
excitement  which  result- 
ed in  riot,  devastation 
and  bloodshed.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  came  to 
the  city  of  New  York  as 
soon  as  called  for  by  its 
Mayor,  and  by  a  firm, 
yet  temporizing  policy 
succeeded  in  allaying  the 
fearful"  storm  that  had 
gathered  around  the  po- 
litical horizon.  He  armed 
the  private  citizens  in 
organized  bodies  for  de- 
fensive duty  against  the 
insurgents  until  sufficient 
military  force  could  be 
obtained  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  militia  had  returned 
to  the  State  the  citizens  were  discharged  and  again 
disarmed. 

Governor  Seymour  is  particularly  noted  for  his 
determination  of  purpose  when  he  believes  he  is 
acting  rightly.  Among  the  most  popular  of  the 
measures  that  has  characterized  his  political  ca- 
reer was  the  placing  in  1803  of  his  veto  upon  the 
Broadway  Railroad  Bill,  which  bill  had  caused 
much  bitterness  during  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  had  been  universally 
condemned  by  the  citizens  residing  along  that 
great  thoroughfare,  and  also  by  those  who  visited 
the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  a  promenade. 
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HON.  SECRETARY  SEWARD. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Orange  County,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  New  York,  acquired  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1820,  and  A.  M.  in  1824.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Auburn,  which  profession 
soon  proved  a  lucrative  one.  Shortly  after 
his  success  was  certain  he  commenced  his 
travels  in  the  South,  and  became  embit- 
tered against  slavery.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  after  the  end  of  his  term  of  four 
years,  was  nominated,  in  1834,  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  this  State.  He  ran 
against  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  and  was  defeated  ; 
but  was  in  the  Fall  of  1838  elected  over 
him,  his  majority  on  this  latter  occasion  far 
exceeding  his  minority  on  the  former.  He 
manifested  a  peculiar  policy  during  his 
term  of  office,  which  policy  became  known 
as  "  Sewardism."  From  his  advocacy  of 
the  "  Higher  law,"  he  received  the  nick- 
name of  "  Higher-law  Seward,"  which  was 
applied  to  him  by  his  opponents  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

While  Seward  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  State  authorities  refused 
to  give  up  to  the  British  a  Canadian  rebel 
known  as  Alex.  McLeod.  The  British 
claimed  him  under  the  charge  of  murder  ; 
but  it  was  asserted  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, that  political  homicide  was  not  murder 
under  the  meaning  of  the  treaties. 

During  1843  Mr.  Seward  relinquished  the 
Gubernatorial  chair,  and  evinced  a  desire 
to  retire  into  private  life.  The  people  of 
his  native  State,  however,  chose  differently,  and 
in  1849  he  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  term  of  six  years.  During  the 
session  of  1850  he  waged  an  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict "  against  any  compromise  of  the  Slavery 
question,  which  line  of  policy  brought  him  into 
opposition  not  only  with  the  Democratic  party,  but 
also  with  the  prominent  men  of  his  own,  includ- 
ing Clay,  Webster  and  Fillmore.  From  this  time 
may  be  dated  the  actual  division  of  party  feeling 
between  the  Pro-slavery  men  and  Abolitionists. 
"  Bill  Seward,"  as  he  was  called,  became  a  subject 
of  deep  invective  on  the  part  of  the  Southerners, 
and  all  manner  of  abuse  was  heaped  upon  him 
from  his  opponents.  He  was  even  "passed  by 
with  contempt  "  when  they  met  him  on  the  street, 
still  he  remained  firm  to  his  fixed  principle. 

In  1855  he  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate, 
and  still  persevered  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  threats, 
to  follow  out  his  line  of  policy.  He  was  not  to  be 
browbeaten  by  the  South,  nor  flattered  by  the 
North ;  but  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  ■ 
way. 

During  1860  he  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  suite  at  his  table  while  that 
royal  personage  was  on  a  tour  of  pleasure 
through  this  country,  and  by  a  dry  remark 
intimated  to  the  representatives  of  that 
great  power  of  England,  that  it  would  be 
a /dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  the  Un- 
ited States  in  any  other  way  than  that 
of  friendly  rivalry.  The  matter  was  deemed 
a  good  joke  at  the  time  ;  but  after  the  Re- 
bellion broke  out  and  he  was  raised  to  posi- 
tion, the  remark  was  remembered,  and  re- 
digested  by  those  in  power  in  Great 
Britain. 

When  President  Lincoln  formed  his  Cabi- 
net in  1861,  he  chose  Mr.  Seward  as  his 
premier,  with  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State.  The  office,  second  only  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's in  the  whole  country,  was  ably  filled 
by  Mr.  Seward,  especially  during  the  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  troubles,  which  so  nearly 
resulted  with  a  war  with  England,  only  pre- 
vented by  his  judicious  diplomacy.  His 
correspondence  on  this  occasion  with  the 
British  authorities  was  marked  by  skill  and 
ingenuity,  and  although  to  avoid  a  war  the 
Rebel  commissioners  were  given  up  to 
Great  Britain,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
surrender  was  made  a  means  of  enforcing 
a  right  from  that  country  never  before  al- 
lowed or  conceded,  that  of  the  freedom  of 
l\ yf    neutral  flags  on  the  high  seas. 
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Secretary  Seward  when  he  was  chosen  to  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Lincoln, 
was  regarded  by  his  party  as  their  champion.  He 
had  been  put  in  nomination  before  the  Chicago 
Convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  final  choice  for  the 
nominee  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
duly  elected. 

Mr.  Seward's  j  udicious  administration  of  office 
during  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
did  more  to  keep  off  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers,  in  the  momentous  struggle  that  then 
raged  throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed. His  knowledge  of  European  languages  also 
enabled  him  to  open  communication  with  those 
powers  with  greater  readiness  than  could  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Personally,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  at  first  sight  pre- 
possessing— his  slight  form,  careless  manner,  short 
gray  hair,  and  pale  thin  face,  made  remarkable  by 


its  sad  expression,  rather  repulsing  than  at- 
tracting confidence.  He  is  sanguine  and 
speculative  in  his  views,  anticipating  a  very 
bright  destiny  for  America,  so  bright  in  fact 
that  to  some  it  might  be  considered  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  visionary. 


HON.  SECRETARY  CHASE. 
The  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  born 
in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  January 
13, 1808.  He  is  descended  from  Aquila  Chase, 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  who  was 
born  in  1618,  and  while  quite  young  emi- 
grated to  this  country  and  settled  in  NeW- 
buryport.  Dudley  Chase,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Aquila,  first  settled  in  Cornish, 
and  his  children  became  very  noted  in  that 
region.  Among  Dudley's  sons  was  Bishop 
Philander  Chase,  uncle  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  and  Chief  Justice  D.  Chase, 
of  Vermont.  Ithaman  Chase,  the  father  of 
Secretary  Chase,  was  highly  respected  in 
his  native  State,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Council. 

At  nine  years  old  otir  hero  lost  his  father  ; 
but,  being  blessed  with  a  mother  who 
devoted  her  whole  energies  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  childrens'  minds,  he  received  a 
good  education  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  languages,  under  the  care  of 
good  teachers  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  Keene, 
N.  H.  He  made  rapid  progress  with  his 
studies,  and  in  1820  was  sent  to  study  with 
his  uncle  Philander,  then  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  who  resided  at  Worthington. 
The  next  year  Bishop  Chase  became  Presi- 
dent of  Cincinnati  College,  and  the  nephew 
was  admitted  as  a  student. 

In  1823  Bishop  Chase  went  to  England,  and  his 
nephew  returned  home  to  Keene,  N.  H,  traveling 
much  of  the  distance  on  foot.  In  1824  he  was 
admitted  to  the  junior  class  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  with  honors  in  1826.  After 
his  graduation  young  Chase  taught  a  private 
school  in  the  National  Capital,  haying  among  his 
pupils  several  highly  gifted  and  distinguished 
gentlemen. 

He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Wirt,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1830.  He  next  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  soon  took  rank  with  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  West.  Between  the  years  1832  and  1835 
he  compiled  and  edited  a  three  volumed  edition 
of  the  statutes  of  Ohio.  The  prefix  of  the  work 
gives  a  neat  historical  sketch  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  one  extant.  In  1837 
he  defended  a  slave  woman,  who  was  a  fugitive 
from   service,  and  by  his  powerful  argument  in 
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her  favor,  gained  the  distinction  of  an  aboli- 
tionist. 

Up  to  the  year  1840  Mr.  Chase  took  no 
part  in  politics,  although  his  mind  leaned 
mostly  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  how- 
ever supported  Gen.  Harrison  for  President, 
and  after  his  death  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ohio.  In  1845 
he  ably  defended  Mr.  John  Van  Zandt,  who 
was  sued  for  harboring  a  negro.  In  1848 
he  presided  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  and 
helped  to  draw  up  the  Party  platform. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
and  in  1850  delivered  his  noted  speech  on 
the  "  Compromise  Resolutions."  During 
the  session  of  1855  he  wras  the  most  con- 
spicuous opponent  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and 
gained  great  popularity  thereby.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  holding 
the  office  for  two  terms — from  1856  to  1860. 

At  the  commencement  of  1861  he  was 
selected  by  President  Lincoln  to  fill  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  was  issued  the  fam- 
ous Treasury  Notes  or  "  Greenbacks,"  and 
the  Postal  Currency. 

Mr.  Chase  is  possessed  of  an  attractive 
personal  appearance  and  address,  complete 
self-command,  and  a  lively  wit  and  humor. 
His  adminsitration  of  his  office,  which  he 
held  at  the  most  ticklish  times  the  Nation 
has  ever  witnessed,  was  one  of  perfect  satis- 
faction to  himself  as  well  as  to  others. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  FREMONT. 

Major-General  John  Charles  Fremont,  of  the 
United  States  Regular  Army,  was  born  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  January  21,  1813,  and  was  but  five  years 
old  when  his  father,  a  native  of  Franco,  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children,  who  settled 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
entered  the  junior  class  of  Charleston  College  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  on  leaving  it  was  appointed 
Instructor  of  Mathematics  on  board  the  sloop-of- 
war  Natchez,  then  bound  for  the  South  American 
coast.  After  his  return  home  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  college  in  which  ho 
studied,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Navy.  Retiring  from  the 
Navy,  he  became  a  Railroad  Civil  Engineer  in 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  until  1837,  when 
he  formed  part  of  Captain  Williams',  U.  S.  Army, 
expeditionary  reconnoissance 
of  the  mountainous  Cherokee 
country  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  This 
movement  was  made  in  dread 
of  Indian  troubles.  On  July 
7,  1838,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren,  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  was  ordered 
on  a  survey  of  the  Des  Moines 
river.  On  his  return  he  elop- 
ed with,  and  secretly  mar- 
ried, Miss  Jessie,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Thos.  H.  Benton, 
the  ceremony  taking  place 
October  19,  1841. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1842,  he 
commenced  his  first  explora- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, concluding  the  trip  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 
His  report  of  this  expedition 
attracted  great  attention, 
and  in  May,  1843,  he  extend- 
ed his  trip  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Columbia  river. 
During  this  second  journey 
lie  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  reached  Sutter's 
Fort  on  the  Sacramento  early 
in  March,  1844,  after  endur- 
ing great  hardships.  Ho 
returned  to  Washington  in 
August,  1844,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1845  he  was  bre- 
veted Captain,  and  set  out 
on  a  third  expedition  to  ex- 


visited  Europe,  and  was  received  by  scientific  men 
with  great  honor.  On  his  return  he  again  explored 
the  Far  West  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Pacific,  this  fifth  expedition  being  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency against  Buchanan,  and  ran  well. 

From  the  time  of  this  political  contest  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Colonel  Fremont 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  was  a  close 
observer  of  military  and  other  affairs  on  that  con- 
tinent. On  the  29th  of  May,  1861,  at  a  public 
dejeuner  in  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  where  a  large 
number  of  Americans  had  assembled,  he  an- 
nounced his  recall  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  his  will- 
ing response.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
27,  with  a  large  assortment  of  arms,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  West,  with  rank  of  Major-General 


rear  of"  Stonewall  "  Jackson's  Rebel  Army,  which 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1862,  the  commands  of  Generals 
Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell  were  consolidated 
under  General  Pope,  which  opnsolidation  caused 
General  Fremont  to  request  tn§ -President  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  command,  as  he  could  not  servo 
under  an  officer  so  far  inferior  in  rank  without 
sacrificing  his  honor. 


plore    the    great 


Oregon       and       California. 


of     § 


During  this  trip  he  bravely 
defended  himself  and  com- 
mand against  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Mexican  General 
Castro,  and  finally  at  the 
head  of  the  Californians 
drove  him  out  of  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  Territory. 
He  was  appointed  on  May 
27,  1846,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

of   Mounted    Riflemen,  and  ' 

was  elected  by  the  American 
Californians  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  On  January  13, 
1847,  he  concluded  the  treaty 
that  gave  California  to  the 
United  States. 

His  success  brought  with  it  troubles,  and  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  quarrel  between  two  Amer- 
ican commanders.  He  was  court-martialed,  and, 
after  a  trial  of  ninety  days  duration,  was  stripped 
of  his  commission  ;  which  was  afterwards  restored 
by  the  President.  Mercy  Fremont  did  not  want, 
and  as  he  could  not  obtain  j  ustice,  he  resigned  his 
position  in  the  army.  During  October,  1848,  he 
started  on  his  fourth  expedition,  this  time  along 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  and  through 
the  country  of  the  Apaches,  Comanches,  &c,  in- 
tending to  open  an  inland  water  route  to  Califor- 
nia. To  detail  the  hardships  of  the  expedition 
would  require  a  volume  ;  but  after  overawing  and 
defeating  the  savages,  he  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  within  one  hundred  days  from  the 
time  he  started  from  Santa  Fe.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from 
\^    California,  serving  the  short  term.    In  1852  he 
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REBEL  COMMISSIONER  MASON. 

of  the  Regular  Army,  to  date  from  May  14,  1861. 
He  made  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties,  fortifying  that  city  and 
making  other  preparations.  During  his  adminis- 
tration was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  August  10,  and  the  brave  defence  of  Lexing- 
ton by  Colonel  Mulligan,  September  16  to  20, 1861. 
He  afterwards  pursued  Sterling  Price  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  Southwestern  Missouri,  where  he 
waa  relieved  by  General  Hunter,  November  2, 1861, 
and  returned  to  Washington. 

During  the  early  part  of  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Mountain  Department,  and  ar- 
rived at  Wheeling,  Western  Virginia,  to  assume 
his  command  on  March  28,  1862.  He  advanced 
over  the  mountains  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Milroy  at  McDowell  in  May,  1862,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  forces,  pushed  on  for  the  Shenandoah  re- 
gion.    On  the  8th  of  June,  1862,  he  came  upon  the 


REBEL  COMMISSIONER  MASON. 
James  Murray  Mason,   Rebel  Commissioner 
to  England,  and  formerly  United  States   Senator 
from  Virginia,  is  a  native  of  that  State,  having 
been  born  in  Fairfax  County,  near  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  December  3, 1798.     He  is  descended 
from   George   Mason,  one  of  the  famous  Parlia- 
mentarians  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  who 
was    a  strong  supporter    of 
the  King.     He  subsequently 
joined   the   Cavaliers  under 
Charles  II,  and  fought  against 
Cromwell's     Roundhead 
troops  ;  but  when  the  former 
was  defeated  near  Worces- 
ter   in     1651,     Mason    fled 
to   America    disguised  as  a 
peasant,     and      settled     in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  educated  in  Virginia  and 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  graduat- 
ing in  1813  in  the  University 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ho 
studied  law  at  the  William 
and  Mary  College,  "Williams- 
burg, Va.,  and  subsequently 
in  the  office  of  Benjamin  W. 
Leigh,  of  Richmond.  He 
commenced  his  practice  in 
1820,  and  six  years  after- 
wards was  elected  to  tho 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
obtaining  also  two  re-elec- 
tions. He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1829,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1837. 

In  1846  he  was  returned 
to  the  United  States  Senate, 
occupying  his  seat  fourteen 
years.  He  Avas  a  strong  pro- 
slavery  democrat,  bitterly 
opposing  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska and  all  other  anti- 
slavery  bills.  He  concocted 
and  supported  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  his  debates  being 
part  of  the  interesting  re- 
cords of  the  times.  His  po- 
sition in  the  Senate  made 
him  conversant  with  foreign 
affairs,  he  being  one  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  for  ten  years  its 
Chairman.  In  1850  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion 
which  resulted  in  California 
being  admitted  as  a  free 
State. 

At  the  commencement  of 
the  Rebellion  he  still  held 
his  position  in  the  Senate 
and  on  the  Foreign  Relation 
Committee ;  but  left  his  seat  in  1861  to  take 
sides  with  the  rebels,  although  his  term  did 
not  expire  until  March  4,  1863.  He  was  at  once 
chosen  by  the  rebels  as  their  Commissioner  to 
England,  and  in  conjunction  with  Slidell,  set  sail 
from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  October  12, 
1861.  They  arrived  at  Havanna,  Cuba,  and  were 
on  October  24  formally  received  by  the  Captain- 
General.  After  a  stay  of  several  days  they  em- 
barked on  board  the  British  steamer  Trent  for 
Europe,  but  on  November  8  Avere  captured  by 
Admiral  (then  Captain)  Wilkes,  in  the  Bahama 
Channels  and  brought  North,  where  they  were 
confined  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor. 

On  January  2,  1862,  they  Avere  handed  OA-er,  by 
request,  to  the  British  authorities,  and  expatriated. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  Mason  Avas  treated 
with  marked  coldness  by  the  British  Cabinet 
officers,  and  his  mission  proA^ed  a  failure. 
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THE  HON.  SECRETARY  WELLES. 

The  Honorable  Gideon  Welles,  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  member  of  President 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  was  born  in  Glastenbury,  Ct., 
during  the  month  of  July,  1802.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  after  a  proper  course  of 
academic  studies  he  took  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  for  which  he  began  reading  in  the  office  of 
Chief-Justice  Williams,  and  subsequently  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Ellsworth.  When 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  a  journalist,  assuming  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  Times,  in  January, 
1826. 

He  was  elected  during  the  next  year  to  a  seat 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  upon  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  old  Republican  and  Federal  parties, 
he,  with  the  late  Hon.  John  M.  Niles  and  others, 
took  independent  ground,  and  helped  to  organize 
the  Democratic  party  which  supported  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  Times  was  the  first  New  Eng- 
land paper  that  brought  forth  any  very  strong 
evidences  of  support  of  General  Jackson  for 
President. 

Mr.  Welles  continued  to  edit  the  Times  until 
near  the  close  of  the  Jackson  administration ; 
and  even  after  he  gave  up  his  editorial  seat  he 
continued  to  be  one  of  its  principal  contributors 
until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

He  continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature until  1835,  being  re-elected  at  the  end  of 
each  of  his  terms  of  office.  During  that  year, 
however,  he  received  from  the  General  Assembly 
the  lucrative  appointment  of  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  aud  to  make  this  the  more  remarkable, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  State  of  Con  ■ 
necticut  was  represented  in  Congress  by  the  op- 
ponents of  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Welles  had 
been  President  Jackson's  confidential  adviser  and 
personal  friend  during  the  whole  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  that  he  should  hold  office  under  the 
political  enemies  of  that  noted  man,  is  remarka- 
ble, if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  ability  manifested 
by  Mr.  Welles  in  securing  so  effectually  the  good 
will  of  his  political  opponents,  or  their  fears  of 
his  power. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Niles  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  Mr.  Welles  was  appointed  to 
the  office  made  vacant  by  that  transfer,  viz :  that 
of  Postmaster  at  Hartford,  then  one  of  the  most 
important  distributing  offices  in  the  Union.  He 
remained  in  this  office  until  1841,  and  during  the 
interval  acquired  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

The  office  of  State  Comptroller  having  been 
made  an  elective  one,  Mr.  Welles  was  elected 
by  the  people  again  to  fill  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
He  retained  this  office  until  1844,  when  a 
radical  change  of  parties  taking  place,  he 
was  removed,  although  his  administration 
of  the  duties  of  the  office — the  chief  finan- 
cial one  of  the  State — was  marked  by  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
all  parties. 

In  1846  Mr.  Welles  was  very  unexpected- 
ly tendered  by  Mr.  Polk  the  office  of  Chief 
of  one  of  the  Naval  Bureaus  at  Washing- 
ton. He  accepted  the  appointment  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  position  until  1849, 
when  by  a  radical  change  in  the  law,  all 
civilians  were  excluded  from  holding  posi- 
tions in  the  Naval  Bureau. 

The  mission  of  the  old  parties  was  now 
at  an  end,  as  the  financial  question  had 
been  adjusted  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk.  Nothing  but  their  organization, 
prejudices  and  antagonisms  remained,  and 
new  questions  arose  relating  to  the  Teri'ito- 
rial  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Welles, 
while  adhering  to  his  original  principles, 
maintained  the  JefFersonian  doctrine  that 
slavery  was  the  creature  of  a  local  law,  and 
should  not  be  extended  into  the  Territories 
through  the  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  followed  by  the 
Kansas  troubles,  a  new  party  sprang  into 
existence  under  the  name  and  title  of  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  Welles  sympathized  with 
the  new  movement  and  took  an  early  and 
active  part  in  its  favor  in  his  native  State 
of  Connecticut.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gov- 


HON.  SECRETARY  WELLES. 


ernor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Welles, 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  Republican 
party,  threw  all  his  energies  and  power  into 
the  movement,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  and,  as  one  of  its 
executive  members  at  the  commencement,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

When  President  Lincoln  chose  his  Cabinet 
during  1861,  Mr.  Welles  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Whether  the  office  has  been  ably  admin- 
istered or  not,  future  history  alone  will  be  capable 
of  judging. 

From  the  year  1830  to  the  time  of  writing  this 
sketch,  Mr.  Welles  had  been  a  very  prolific  po- 
litical writer,  and  his  essays  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  give  an  interest  to  several  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  country. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  FRANKLIN. 

Major-General  William  Bbnjamin  Franklin 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  about  the 
year  1822,  and  after  receiving  a  liberal  education, 
was  admitted  a  cadet  into  the  Military  School  at 
West  Point  during  the  year  1839.  He  graduated 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  class  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1843,  and  among  those  who  were  his  class- 
mates were  Major-Gen erals  Grant,  French  and 
Augur,  and  several  other  talented  officers. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Army  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1843,  and  was  appointed  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  2d  Lieutenant  to  the  Topographical  En- 
gineer Corps.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1846,  he 
was  promoted  to  2d  Lieutenant  of  his  corps,  and 
was  ordered  to  Mexico,  where  he  served  under 
General  Scott.  He  acted  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  received  a  brevet  of  1st  Lieuten- 
ant from  February  23,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  during  that  battle.  He  also  served 
in  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

On  his  return  to  the  North  he  was  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  at  West  Point,  retaining  the 
position  from  July,  1848  to  1850.  He  was  next 
attached  to  the  Light  House  Bureau,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  special  light  house  duty  during  Janu- 
ary, 1853.  During  the  following  March  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  of  1st  Lieutenant  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857, 
was  further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Secession  movement. 

When  the  Extra  Session  of  Congress  increased 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  Captain 
Franklin  was  appointed  and  confirmed  in  the  rank 
of  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  U.  S.  Infantry,  with  a 
commission  dated  from  May  14,  1861.  The  12th 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  newly  appointed  re- 
giments, and  as  its  commander  he  had  charge  of  a 
brigade  of  the  3d  Division  of  General  McDowell's 
Army  at  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861.  Colonel  Frank- 
lin was  afterwards  appointed  a  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with 
a  commission  dating  from  May  17,  1861.  Under 
General  McClellan  he  held  command  of  a  Division 
composed  of  the  Brigades  of  Kearney,  Newton, 
and  Slocum,the  troops  of  which  formed  afterwards 
the  1st  Division  of  the  1st  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

General  McClellan  and  part  of  his  forces  set  sail 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  where  General  Franklin  was 
detached  from  the  1st  Army  Corps,  his  Division 
with  other  troops  being  organized  into  the  6th 
Army  Corps.     His  troops  formed  the   expedition, 
which  he  commanded,  up  the  York  river  to 
West   Point,   and  his  corps   subsequently 
operated   to   the    northeast    of  the    Rebel 
Capital.     During  the  glorious  seven  days' 
fight  he  took   therein  an  important   part, 
and  was  nominated  for  the  brevet  of  Briga- 
dier General  of  the  Regular  Army  for  his 
bravery  on  several  occasions. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
and  subsequently  confirmed  a  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  a  position  he  was  entitled  to 
as  commander  of  a  large  army  corps.  He 
took  part  in  the  later  contests  of  General 
Pope's  campaign,  and  with  General  Sum- 
ner commanded  the  centre  of  McClellan's 
Army  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862.  He  then  resumed  the  command 
of  the  6th  Corps. 

At  the  fearful  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
December,  13,  1862.  he  commanded  the  Left 
Grand  Division  of  General  Burnside's  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  drove  the  enemy  for 
some  distance,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
life.  When  General  Burnside  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  General  Franklin  was  re- 
moved with  him  and  ordered  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  in  retirement  until  the 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1863, 
called  all  the  soldiers  into  the  field,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  Militia  forces  of 
Pennsylvania  in  and  about  the  State. 

The  United  States  Government  having 
other  duties  for  General  Franklin,  ordered 
him  to  New  Orleans,  to  which  place  he  at 
once  set  sail  from  Philadelphia ;  but  he  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  July,  1863. 
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REBEL  COMMISSIONER  SLIDELL. 

JonN  Slidell,  the  Rebel  Commissioner  to 
Paris,  and  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiania,  is  a  native  of  tlie  City  of 
New  York,  where  lie  was  born  in  the  year  1793. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  city, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  started  for 
New  Orleans.  Previous  to  his  leaving  New  York 
he  was  detected  in  some  rather  unpleasant  prac- 
tices with  the  gay  wife  of  one  of  our  citizens, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  leaving  his  native  city. 

At  about  the  year  1820  he  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  penniless  and  friendless ;  but  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  education,  and  having  some- 
what studied  the  law,  he  commenced  his  practice 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Sunny  South.  He  be- 
came a  very  successful  practitioner,  and  by  study- 
ing well  the  points  of  his 
various  cases,  obtained  a 
good  legal  reputation,  and 
with,  it  success  and  a  for- 
tune. Able  and  industrious, 
he  managed  to  secure  clients; 
being  ready,  concise  and 
convincing,  ho  excelled  as  a 
speaker,  and  although  his 
arguments  were  not  marked 
for  their  fire  of  rhetoric,  nor 
for  the  force  or  energy  of 
oratory,  yet  they  possessed  a 
telling  effect  upon  Judge  and 
Jury.  In  conversation  he 
was  rather  reserved,  unless 
he  became  excited,  and  then 
no  man  was  more  prolific  in 
ideas,  in  flow  of  language, 
in  anecdote  or  in  facts. 
Shrewd,  deep-searching  and 
strong-minded,  his  antago- 
nist might  attempt  to  de- 
ceive or  overreach  him  ;  but 
he  must  have  been  possessed 
of  almost  Herculean  abilities 
if  he  could  hope  to  defeat 
him. 

While  in  New  Orleans  he 
married  a  Louisiana  heiress, 
who  accompanied  him  to 
Europe  on  his  rebel  mission 
to  the  French  Government, 
and  who  was  present  during 
the  long-to-be-remembered 
scene  on  board  the  Trent  in 
November,  1861. 

During  the  administration 
of  General  Jackson  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Slidell  was  appointed  U. 
S.  District    Attorney  for  the 
State     of    Louisiana,    after 
which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Louis- 
iana  State  Legislature.     In 
1843   he  was   elected  U.  S. 
Representative  in   Congress 
for    the     First     District    of 
Louisiana,  and  at  the  end  of 
his     term     was     re-elected, 
which  would  have  entitled 
him   to    the   holding  of  his 
seat   until   1817,  but   before 
his  term  was  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Polk, 
whom   he   had   greatly    as- 
sisted to  elect  to  office,  as  the  head  of  the  mission 
to  Mexico.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  that 
unsettled  country,  and  remained  there  until  the 
war  necessitated  his  removal.     It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  the  tact  and  discernment  with 
which  he  acquitted  himself   in   this  important 
mission,  which  was   doubtless  one  of  the   most 
important    ever    undertaken   abroad  up   to  this 
eventful  era  of  the  Nation's  history. 

When  President  Pierce  assumed  the  reins  of 
power  in  1853,  Mr.  Slidell  was  by  him  appointed 
to  Central  America  in  the  capacity  of  Minister 
for  the  United  States  ;  but  the  appointment  was 
most  gratefully  declined.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
then  elected  him  to  fill  the  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  left  vacant  for  the  unexpired  term 
by  the  Hon.  P.  Soule  being  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Minister  to  Madrid.     At  the  expiration  of  this 


period  he  was  re-elected.  He  of  course  joined  in 
all  the  caucuses  of  the  ultra-Southern  party,  and 
during  President  Buchanan's  term  of  office  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits,  if  he  were  not  even  the 
controlling  spirit.  So  great  was  his  political  in- 
fluence that  President  Buchanan  tried  hard  to  get 
him  to  take  a  position  in  his  Cabinet,  but  Slidell 
positively  yet  politely  declined.  His  refusal  was 
only  received  by  a  request  that  lie  would  accept 
the  Ministry  to  France  or  some  other  European 
Continental  power  ;  but  each  and  all  of  these  dis- 
tinctions he  firmly  declined. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  act  although 
not  yet  in  fact,  Mr.  Slidell  was  among  the  first  to 
leave  the  Senate  Chamber  and  join  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Government  at  Montgomery  as 
the  fitting  representative  of  that   would-be  Re- 


soon  as  the  Trent  was  brought  to,  she  was  boarded, 
and  the  two  Commissioners  and  their  Secretaries 
were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  North,  arriving 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
whence  they  sailed  for  Fort  Warren,  Boston  har- 
bor. Here  they  were  incarcerated  as  prisoners  of 
State.  In  due  course  of  time  the  Trent  arrived 
in  England,  when  the  Government  of  that  coun- 


try, 


deeming 


that  their  flag  had  been  insulted. 


REBEL  COMMISSIONER  SLIDELL. 

>  public  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  After  several 
feigned  attempts,  he  set  sail  from  Charleston  in 
the  rebel  steamer  Theodora  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  1861,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  where,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month, 
he,  in  company  with  Commissioner  Mason,  was 
formally  received  and  feted  by  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  Colonies.  After  staying  a  sufficient 
time  to  obtain  the  eclat  caused  by  their  escape 
from  the  blockade,  and  to  make  themselves  known 
to  the  world,  they  set  sail  from  Havana  in  the 
British  steamer  Trent. 

Their  voyage  was  not  destined  to  pass  uninter- 
rupted, as  the  lynx  eye  of  Captain  (now  Admiral) 
Wilkes  had  been  kept  on  their  movements.  As 
soon  as  the  Trent  sailed.  Captain  Wilkes  on 
board  the  San  Jacinto,  followed  in  their  wake 
and  soon  overtook  them  in  the  Bahama  Channels. 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  1861,  and  as 


immediately  made  preparations  for  war  unless  the 
prisoners  were  given  up. 

A  request  was  made  by  Lord  Lyons  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  that    the    prisoners    should 
again  be  placed  on  board  of  an  English  vessel 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  from  which  they 
had  been  removed.     As  the  immunity  of  neutral 
flags  in  times  of  war  had  always  been  contended 
for    by    the    American    Government,    Secretary 
Seward    took  advantage    of 
this   circumstance   to   carry 
his  point  with  England,  and 
at  once  the  release  of  Slidell 
and  his   companion  was  or- 
dered.    They  were  placed  on 
board  a  British  ship  January 
2, 1862,  and  were  expatriated 
as  traitors. 

Mr.  Slidell  in  due  course  of 
time  made  his  way  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  France, 
and  met  with  at  first  a  cool, 
but  afterwards  a  cordial  but 
non-oflicial  reception  at  both 
the  Tuilleries  and  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Although  un- 
able to  obtain  an  actual  re- 
cognition of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate 
States,  he  still  managed  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  make 
certain  obscure  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  their  cause, 
appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  threatening  to  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  sketch  he  was  still  at 
Paris,  but  has  not  secured 
the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

Slidell  has  been  legislator, 
lawyer,  financier,  diploma- 
tist, Senator,  and  Rebel.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  life 
abounds  in  contradictions. 
He  has  accumulated  more, 
spent  more,  and  wasted  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  man 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana ; 
and  while  apparently  yield- 
ing you  his  confidence  and 
wn/Y/fif,  '  ;  "  securing  yours,  he  would 
composedly  gain  everything 
he  wanted  from  you,  leaving 
in  your  hands  a  mere  sha- 
dow. He  is  to  the  highest 
degree  aristocratic,  which 
failing  would  certainly  be  of 
great  advantage  to  him  in  a 
French  Court.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  French  peo- 
ple would  also  be  of  great 
value  to  him,  and,  doubtless, 
aided  him  in  carrying  out 
many  of  his  political  intir- 
gues.  Although  ambitious  and  a  lover  of  noto- 
riety, he  never  appeared  to  seek  it ;  and  when  he 
had  attained  any  position  he  had  desired,  he 
seemed  more  to  accept  it  to  oblige  others  than  to 
gratify  himself. 

At  about  this  time  when  the  July  Campaign  of 
1863  was  exciting  this  country  by  its  enormous 
extent,  Mr.  Slidell  was  insiduously  busy  at  the 
Court  of  France  trying  to  induce  the  Emperor,  Na- 
poleon III,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  richly  de- 
veloped fields  of  the  North  as  an  inducement  for 
him  to  recognize  the  South  and  unite  with  them 
to  crush  the  power  of  that  part  of  America  lo- 
cated above  the  line  of  36.  30.  The  wily  Emperor 
was  advised  by  Slidell  to  make  Mexico  his  base  of 
operations,  and  to  advance  North  from  that 
point  of  country.  The  plan,  although  tempting, 
did  not  present  as  brilliant  a  bait  as  Napoleon  had 
in  view,  and  the  proposition  was  treated  coldly. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  FOSTER. 

Major-General  John  G.  Foster  com- 
mander of  the  United  Departments  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire  during  the  year 
1824,  and  after  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion was,  in  1842,  admitted  as  a  cadet 
into  West  Point.  He  graduated  June 
30,  1846,  and  on  July  1,  1846,  entered 
the  United  States  Army  as  a  brevet  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 

He  served  in  Mexico  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  was  breveted  1st  Lieutenant 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco, 
August  20,  1847.  He  was  with  the 
storming  party  engaged  at  El  Molino 
del  Rey,  September  8,  1847,  in  which 
engagement  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  obtained  the  brevet  of  Captain. 

On  his  return  North  he  was  for  some 
time  engaged  on  the  defences,  and  in 
April,  1854,  Avas  commissioned  as  1st 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers  and  appointed 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  West  Point.  On  the  list  of  July, 
1860,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  of 
Engineers  and  stationed  in  the  Harbor 
of  Charleston.  He  safely  removed  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter between  dark  and  daylight  of  De- 
cember 25  and  26,  1860,  and  was  bre- 
veted Major  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices on  that  occasion.  He  also  formed 
one  of  the  gallant  few  that  defended 
Fort  Sumter  against  the  Rebels  during 
April  12  and  13,  1861. 

After  his  return  he  was  engaged  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and   when  the  Burnside 
Expedition  was  organized,  Capt.  Foster 
was  chosen   as    one    of  the 
brigade    commanders    with 
rank   of  Brig. -Gen.  of  Vols., 
from  Oct.  23,  1861.     He  was 
engaged  in  the  famous  battle 
of    Roanoke    Island,   N.   C, 
Feb.  7,  1862,    and   was  bre- 
veted Lieut. -Col.  U.  S.  A.  for 
his  services.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the   victory  of 
Newbern,  N.   C,   March  14, 

1862,  and  was  made  Military 
Governor  of  the  position. 

On  April  2,  1862,  he  com- 
manded the  First  Division  of 
Burnside's  9th  Army  Corps, 
and  on  April  25,  1862, 
reduced  Fort  Macon,  Bogue 
Island,  N.  O,  then  held  by 
the  Rebels,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  which  work  he  had 
superintended  several  years 
before.  For  the  success  of 
this  operation  he  was  brevet-  / 

ed  Colonel  U.  S.  Army. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  July 
18,  1862,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department 
of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the 
Eighteenth  Army  Corps. 

On  Dec.  13,  1862,  he  won 
the  battle  of  Kinston,  and 
then  led  the  Expedition  to 
Goldsboro.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  against  Sum- 
ter during  Jan.  1863,  but  in 
cons  equence  of  disputed 
right  to  command  between 
Generals  Hunter  and  Foster, 
the   scheme  was  abandoned. 

On  March  3,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Major  of  U.  S.  En- 
gineers.   On  the  30th  March, 

1863,  he  was  besieged  by 
General  Hill  at  Washing- 
ton, N.  C,  and  only  escaped 
by  running  the  guantlet  of 
the  Rebel  batteries,  on 
April  14. 

He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  United  Departments 
of  Virginia  and  North  Caro-' 
lina  on   July  16,  1863. 
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THE  REBEL  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Rebel  Con- 
federacy, was  born  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1812,  on  his  father's  plantation 
at  Talliaferro  (pronounced  Tolliver), 
near  Crawfordsville,  Talliaferro  County, 
Georgia.  He  was  named  after  his 
grandfather,  who  served  with  the  Co- 
lonial forces  that  were  defeated  under 
Braddock,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggles.  Hamilton  moved  into 
Georgia  in  1795,  and  became  a  popular 
preacher.  The  father  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  was  an  industrious  plan- 
ter, named  Andrew  B.  Stephens,  who 
died  when  his  son  was  but  fourteen 
years  old.  The  mother  was  a  sister  of 
the  famous  almanac  compiler,  Grier, 
and  died  while  Alexander  was  but  an 
infant. 

When  the  father  died  his  estate  was 
sold,  and  since  the  son  has  reached 
manhood,  he  re-purchased  the  old 
homestead,  added  to  its  extent,  and  im- 
proved it.  Here  he  resided  previous  to 
the  Rebellion.  By  the  aid  of  friends 
he  obtained  a  good  classic  education, 
and  having  in  nine  months  completed 
his  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  in 
1828.  He  graduated  in  1832  at  the  head 
of  the  Latin  class,  and  at  once  com- 
menced life  as  a  public  schoolteacher, 
and  afterwards  as  a  private  tutor. 

During    1834,    Mr.    Stephens    com- 
menced the  study  of  the   law  in    his 
native  town,  and  although  ill  in  health, 
he  struggled  forward,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.     He  obtained  the 
management  of  several  im- 
portant  cases,    and    gained 
great     success    among    his 
brother  lawyers. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
elected  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  and  served  with 
distinction  until  the  year 
1840.  He  declined  re-elec- 
tion in  1841  on  account  of 
ill  health.  In  1842  he  was 
chosen  to  the  Georgia  State 
Senate. 

During  1843  he  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress,  and 
after  a  "  stump  campaign  " 
was  elected.  Although  sus- 
pected of  being  a  nullifier  in 
principle,  he  took  the  stand 
with  the  Whig  party  on  en- 
tering Congress,  and  became 
more  than  prominent  among 
them.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Whig  party,  during 
the  Territorial  struggles  of 
1850-52,  he  joined  the  "  Men 
of  the  South,"  but  acqui- 
esced  in  making  California  a 
free  State  and  Territory. 
When  the  Whig  party 
changed  to  the  "Native 
Americans,"  Mr.  Stephens 
became  a  strong  Democrat, 
and  so  remained.  He  sup- 
ported the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  State,  and 
thus  defeated  the  Com- 
promise Conference  Bill,  a 
pet  scheme  of  the  seces- 
sionists. 

During  1860  he  was  re- 
quested to  allow  his  name  to 
be  used  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  but  re- 
fused. When  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  with  his  State  with 
great  grief.  He  was  chosen 
Rebel  provisional  Vice- 
President  and  was  after- 
wards elected  to  office  for 
six  years. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  CORCORAN. 

Brigadier  General  Michael  Corcoran, 
of  the  Volunteer  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Carrowkeel,  County  Sligo,  Ire- 
land, on  September  21, 1827.  He  isdescend- 
ed  from  the  fighting  Earl  of  Lucan,  though 
his  great  grandmother,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Fitzgerald  of  Cloonmore, 
Roscommon  County,  and  great  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  noted  Sarsfiehl,  Earl  of  Lucan. 
This  Miss  Fitzgerald  married,  in  1746, 
Patrick  McDonagh  of  Ireland. 

The  title  and  estates  of  the  Lucan  family 
were  confiscated  after  the  noble  defence 
of  Limerick,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  conferred  on  the  Bingham 
family  for  services  rendered  the  British 
crown.  By  this  act  General  Corcoran's 
family  lost  all  claim  upon  the  valuable  es- 
tates of  Lucan  and  Castlebar. 

General  Corcoran  received  the  benefits 
of  a  good  English  education  up  to  the 
time  of  his  reaching  his  nineteenth  year, 
when,  through  some  powerful  influence, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Irish 
Constabulary  establishment.  He  remained 
in  this  position  for  about  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  stationed  in  the 
pretty  locality  of  Creeslough,  in  the  County 
of  Donegal.  But  the  Young  Ireland  feel- 
ing was  too  strongly  imprinted  on  his 
mind  to  enable  him  to  be  content  in  that 
position,  and  fearful  lest  some  cause  might 
arise  by  the  influence  of  which  he  would 
be  tempted  to  break  through  all  restraint, 
he,  in  August,  1849,  resigned  his  position 
and  emigrated  to  America. 

General  Corcoran   first    commenced   his 
military  life  as  a  private  in  Company  1, 69th 
New  York    State  Militia,   Captain   Judge, 
displayed  some   amount   of  talent  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Orderly  Sergeant,   and  subsequently  to 
1st  Lieutenant.     He  was  next  commissioned  Cap- 
tain of  Company  A,  and  in  that  capacity  took 
part  against  the   Staten    Islanders 
during  the  Quarantine  War  of  1858. 
Captain    Corcoran    was    then    the 
senior  Captain  of  the  regiment  and 
gained    especial  praise  for  his  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  skill. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1859,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  col- 
onelcy of  the  regiment  and  was  fully 
commissioned  the  next  day.  One 
principal  feature  of  the  time  of  his 
holding  this  position  was  his  re- 
fusal, when  ordered  by  his  general 
officer,  to  parade  his  command  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit 
to  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
fall  of  1860.  For  this  offence  he 
was  Court  Martialed  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  which  necessitated  the 
sending  of  the  militia  regiments  to 
the  National  Capital,  the  proceed- 
ings were  quashed,  and  at  the  head 
of  the"  Sixty-ninth"  he,  although  at 
the  time  suffering  from  ill  health, 
started  among  the  first  lot  of  troops 
for  Washington. 

The  regiment  was  speedily  sent 
into  Virginia,  where  the  men  com- 
prising it  built  on  Arlington  Heights 
the  famous  "Fort  Corcoran."  When 
the  army  advanced  towards  Bull 
Run,  under  Gen.  McDowell,  Colonel 
Corcoran's  regiment  was  placed  in 
W.  T.  Sherman's  Brigade.  The 
gallantry  of  the  regiment  during 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 
1861,  is  too  well  known  and  remem- 
bered to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion  in  this  sketch.  The  Colone] 
was  taken  captive — first  sent  to  Rich- 
mond and  afterwards  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  remained  a  close 
prisoner  for  nearly  a  whole  year. 

In  company  with  several  other 
officers  he  was  at  last  exchanged  and 
released,  and  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers,  to 
date  from  July  21,  1861.  He  next 
"»  V w    organized     the     Corcoran    Legion, 
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which  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Nanscmond 
River  and  Suffolk  during  April,  1863,  and  held  the 
Rebel  advance  upon  Norfolk  entirely  in  check. 
The  Legion  was,  during  August  1863,  added  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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REBEL  GENERAL  LEE. 

General  Robert  Edmund  Lee,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Rebel  army  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  born  in  that  State  during  the 
year  1808.  His  father  was  the  distin- 
guished General  Harry  Lee,  the  known 
friend  and  eulogist  of  Washington.  The 
whole  race  had  heretofore  been  staunch 
Americans,  ready  whenever  called  upon  to 
sell  their  lives  for  their  country's  honor. 
The  present  Gen.  Lee  after  receiving  a  good 
education  and  being  possessed  of  a  high 
order  of  ability,  was  admitted  into  West 
Point  as  a  cadet  in  1825,  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1829,  graduated  next  to  the  head 
of  the  class. 

He  entered  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  with  the  brevet  rank  of  2d 
Lieutenant,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829, 
was  attached  to  the  Engineer  Corps  as  2d 
Lieutenant.  After  being  employed  on  the 
defences,  he  was,  in  1835,  appointed  Assist- 
ant Astronomer  for  the  demarcation  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1836,  he  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant, 
but  so  great  was  his  skill  that  in  less  than 
two  years  after — July  7,  1838,  he  was 
further  promoted  to  Captain.  During  1844 
he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  was 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  from 
September  8,  1845,  to  March  13,  1848. 

When  Gen.  Wool   was  placed   in  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  in  1846, 
Capt.  Lee  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
that  army  and  retained  the  position  during 
the   whole  campaign  under  General  Scott. 
He  was  breveted  Major  on  April  18,  1847, 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  August  20, 1847,  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco  ;  and  Colonel  September  13, 1847, 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Chapultepec.     At    this    last    battle   he    was 
wounded    during    the    assault,    at 
which  he  manifested  great  bravery. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign  ho 
was   again   appointed  on   July   21, 
1848,  a  member  of    the    Board   of 
Engineers,  and  on  the   1st   of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  he  was  chosen  Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  which  position   he   held 
until   March,    1855.     He   was   then 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
2d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  a  new   regiment 
organized  under  the   act   of  March 
3,  1855,  the  date  of  his  commission. 
The  regiment    was   sent  to    Texas, 
but  the  commander  remained  most 
of  the  time  on  his  estates  at  Arling- 
ton, Virginia,    and  on  the    16th  of 
March,     1861,     was     promoted     to 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Cavalry.     On  the 
25th  of  April,  1861,  he  resigned  and 
joined  the  Rebels. 

When  the  Rebel  army  was  fully 
organized  Lee  was  made  the  junior 
General,  a  grade  two  degrees  higher 
than  a  Major-General.  His  first 
principal  battle  was  against  General 
Rosccrans'  forces  in  the  Cheat 
Mountain  Region,  where  he  was 
defeated.  After  the  wounding  of 
General  Joseph  Johnston  before 
Richmond,  June,  18G2,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Rebel  army  in  Vir- 
ginia and  began  to  retrieve  his 
name.  He  attacked  Pope's  army 
during  August,  1862,  and  caused 
it  to  fall  back  upon  Washing- 
ton, when  he  made  a  dash  for 
"  My  Maryland."  At  the  battles  of 
Antietam  and  South  Mountain, 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole 
Maryland  campaign  of  September, 
1862,  he  was  completely  defeated. 
At  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 
1862,  at  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863, 
he  was  certainly  victorious,  but  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1863, 
he  was  worsted  and  only  saved  his 
army  by  his  skillful  generalship  in 
the  retreat. 
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REBEL  GENERAL  STUART. 

Major-General  James  E.  B. 
Stuart  of  the  Rebel  Cavalry  Ser- 
vice, is  the  sou  of  the  late  Archi- 
bald Stuart  (formerly  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress), 
and  was  born  in  Patrick  County, 
Va.,  about  the  year  1833.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  developed  a 
quick  and  active  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  good  edu- 
cation while  very  young.  His  fa- 
ther died  while  he  was  studying 
Military  Science  at  West  Point, 
which  institution  he  entered  in 
1850,  and  graduated  from  June  30, 
1854. 

He  entered  the  United  States 
Regular  Army  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1854,  as  a  brevet  2d  Lieutenant  of 
the  Regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  after  nine  months  service  was 
made  2d  Lieut,  of  the  1st  Regular 
Cavalry  on  March  3,  1855.  Dur- 
ing the  following  July  he  was 
appointed  Regimental  Quarter- 
master, and  on  December  20,  1855, 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant. 

The  regiment  under  Colonel 
Sumner  was  ordered  on  duty  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Mexico,  where 
Lieutenant  Stuart  carried  on  a  free, 
dashing  career  in  the  saddle  over 
the  boundless  pampas  of  the  in- 
terior. This  wild  life  suited  the 
temperament  of  young  Stuart,  who 
rode  with  the  boldest  of  his  com- 
rades, and  fought  with  the  fiercest 
of  his  foes.  In  the  region  he  ac- 
quired the  dash  that  has  made  his 
name  so  well  known  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

At  the  time  when  all  the  world   were  rejoicing 
at  the  approaching  completion  of  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  whereby  peaceful  communication 
between  the   two  continents 
should  exist   forever,  young 
Stuart  was  combatting  with 
the   wild    Indians    of    New 
Mexico,  and  on  the  29th  of 
July, 1857, distinguished  him- 
self in  an  engagement  with 
the  Cheyennes  on  Solomon's 
Fork,   in  which  contest   he 
was  severely  wounded. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Presidential  ad- 
ministration Lieut.  Stuart 
was  promoted  to  Captain, 
which  rank  he  resigned  May 
14,  1861.  He  at  once  entered 
the  Rebel  ranks  as  Colonel 
of  Virginia  Cavalry  Volun 
teers,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Bull  Run,  July,  1861. 
He  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  brigade. 
under  General  Lee,  and  made 
some  brilliant  dashes  includ- 
ing the  raid  around  the 
whole  Peninsula  Army  in 
June,  1862,  and  the  descent 
upon  Catlett  s  Station  in  the 
rear  of  General  Pope's  Army 
of  Virginia,  August,  1862. 
1  He  was  shortly  after  placed 
in  command  of  a  Cavalry 
Division  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  and  acted  con- 
tinually with  Lee's  Army. 
At  Beverly  Ford,  June,  1863, 
his  forces  were  beaten  by  the 
Union  troops,  and  in  several 
subsequent  contests  he  was 
worsted  by  Pleasonton's 
United  States  Cavalry. 

General  Stuart  is  a  hand- 
some, flashy,  fast  kind  of 
man,  of  the  kind  likely  to 
find  especial  favor  with  the 
fair  sex.  His  eyes  are  quick, 
bright  and  beaming,  having 
also  a  very  deep  expression. 
In  manner  he  is  courteous 
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and  affable  ;  but  in  questioning  a  prisoner  his 
eyes  appear  to  look  him  through  while  obtaining 
the  answers.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  a 
faithful  worshipper 
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GOVERNOR    ANDREW. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  Andrew, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Windham, 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  and 
is  the  son  of  a  merchant  and 
farmer  of  that  town,  named  Jona- 
than Andrew.  His  ancestors  were 
natives  of  Essex  County,  Mass., 
where  many  of  them  held  high 
and  honorable  positions  during 
the  early  history  of  that  region. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
passed  creditably  through  his 
academic  studies  and  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class 
of  1837.  He  next  studied  law  in 
Boston,  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Hon.  H.  H.  Fuller,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Bar. 

In  1840  Mr.  Andrew  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  built  up  in 
subsequent  years  quite  a  lucrative 
and  extensive  practice.  He  be- 
came a  zealous,  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate,  and  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  honest  and 
high-minded  in  all  his  professional 
transactions.  There  were  very 
few  members  of  the  bar  in  Mas- 
sachusetts that  became  as  popular 
■with  both  Judge  and  Juries  as 
did  Mr.  Andrew. 

Up    to    the  year  1848  Mr.  An- 
drew  had  supported    the    Whig- 
party;   but   the   Republican  doc- 
trine   arising  out  of  new  issues, 
and   forming  a  different    political 
creed   more     suitable    to    Mr.   Andrew's    views, 
he  embraced  it  with  great  warmth  and  energy. 
Up  to  1858  Mr.  Andrew  held  no  public  office ; 
but  during  that    year   he   was   returned   to  the 
State  Legislature  as  representative  from  the  City 
of  Boston      He  was  urged  to 
accept  the  Senatorial  nomi- 
nation   of    the    Republican 
Covention  in  1859,  but  per- 
emptorily declined.     He  also 
refused  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court    ten- 
dered     him     by     Governor 
Banks. 

While  occupying  his  seat 
in  the  Legislature  he  at- 
tracted some  amount  of  at- 
tention by  his  great  ability 
and  power  in  debate.  He 
took  part  in  many  important 
discussions  during  the  ses- 
sion. During  the  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  he 
added  to  his  former  fame, 
and  his  speeches  attracted 
much  attention  during  the 
Presidential  Campaign. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  elected 
to  fill  the  Gubernatorial 
Chair  of  Massachusetts  in 
1860,  and  during  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  struggle, 
especially  with  regard  to 
the  furthering  of  the  cause, 
of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negro  race  iu  America.  The 
first  blood  of  volunteer  forces 
spilled  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Rebellion  was 
that  of  some  of  the  troops 
sent  by  him  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  noted 
6th  Massachusetts  being  the 
first  regiment  to  be  attacked 
by  the  rebel  emissaries  in 
Baltimore,  April  19,  1861. 

Mr.  Andrew  has  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  State  Rights, 
among  other  things  he  as- 
serted the  right  of  receiving 
official  reports  of  the  doings 
of  Massachusetts  troops 
from  the  officers  themselves 
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MES.  STOWE. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1812.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  and  sister  to 
six  prominent  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Nine  of  the  twelve  that  formerly  composed 
her  family  have  left  by  their  pen  a  living 
memento  for  future  ages.  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  has  written  one  book,  that 
"has  sold  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
work  printed  in  the  English  language. 
We  allude  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Her 
sister,  Catherine  Beecher,  has  also  written 
and  published  many  successful  works. 

Mrs.  Stowe  received  much  of  her  juvenile 
education  at  some  of  the  best  establish- 
ments in  Boston,  and  at  an  early  age  as- 
sisted her  sister  Catherine  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  flourishing  female  academy. 
When  the  father  went  westward,  the  sisters 
accompanied  him  and  opened  a  fine  educa- 
tional establishment  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
For  many  years  this  Queen  City  of  the 
West  was  the  home  of  Harriet  Beecher, 
even  after  her  marriage  with  the  Rev. 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  who  had  been  a  professor 
in  her  father's  educational  establishment — 
the  Lane  Seminary  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs. 
Stowe's  married  life  was  as  happy  as  is 
that  of  the  average  of  married  persons, 
and  has  been  blessed  by  a  numerous  and 
healthy  family.  It  is  true  that  she  has 
lost  some  of  her  children  by  death,  but  what 
ordinary  family  has  not. 
Much  of  her  time  was 
devoted  to  the  cares  of 
her  household,  she  em- 
ploying only  her  leisure 
in  her  early  literary 
pursuits. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  father 
and  husband  became 
united  in  the  proprietary 
of  the  Lane  Seminary, 
and  everything  pro- 
mised prosperity  to 
them  both.  But  the 
excitement  that  existed 
during  1830  against  all 
opponents  to  Slavery, 
burst  over  them,  ruin- 
ing their  Seminary  and 
threatening  even  their 
lives  and  personal  pro- 
perty. For  seventeen 
years  they  struggled  to 
re-establish  their  former 
glorious  College ;  but 
all  in  vain,  and  the 
family  returned  East, 
Mr.  Stowe  accepting  the 
biblical  professorship  of 
the  And  over  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  the 
sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
however,  be- 
restore  their 
position,  and 
year  1850  un- 
til the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  Mrs. 
Stowe  continued  to  is- 
sue at  intervals  some 
powerful  works  against 
Slavery.  Her  writings 
were  forcible,  and  her 
pen  and  ink  pictures 
deeply  interesting,  and 
scarcely  has  any  work 
been  ever  published 
that  has  obtained  so 
great  a  success  or  passed 
through  so  many  edi- 
tions in  all  languages, 
as  has  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  Mrs.  Stowe's 
master-piece. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Sunny 
Memories "  also  met 
with  great  favor. 
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CAPTAIN  EEICSSOK. 

John  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  the 
Monitor  iron-clad  war  vessel,  is  the  son  of 
a  large  mining  proprietor  in  Sweden,  and 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Vermeland, 
Sweden,  during  the  year  1803.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  developed  a  wonderful  genius  for 
machinery,  making  drawings  and  models  of 
intricate  mechanical  contrivances.  In  1814 
he  became  the  protege  of  the  celebrated 
Count  Platen,  and  shortly  afterward  en- 
tered the  Swedish  Army,  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Captain  of  Engineers. 
He  assisted  in  the  survey  of  his  native 
country,  and  produced  many  fine  plans  and 
models  ;  after  which,  in  1826,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  became  connected  with 
the  celebrated  engineering  house  of  Braith- 
waite,  and  introduced  to  the  world  his  famous 
"  liame  engine."  In  1829  he  invented  a  loco- 
motive capable  of  traveling  a  mile  per  min- 
ute, a  wonderful  rate  of  speed  in  those  days. 
In  1831  he  applied  a  centrifugal  blower — 
and  he  was  the  first  to  apply  such  to  ma- 
rine engines — to  the  steam-packet  Corsair, 
plying  between  Liverpool  and  Belfast. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Ericsson  being  then  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  came  to  the  United  States 
to  further  develope  his  mechanical  powers. 
His  first  great  successful  achievement  was 
during  1841,  in  the  construction  of  the  U. 
S.  steam-frigate  Princeton,  the  first  vessel 
that  had  her  machinery  under  the  water- 
line.     At  about  the  same  time  he  planned 
the  French  frigate  Pomone,  50  guns,  which 
plan    waa     successfully 
carried  out  by  the  build 
ers  of  the  vessel. 

Captain  Ericsson  next 
set  about  his  favorit 
work — the  caloric  en 
gine — and  although  he 
has  as  yet  but  produced 
successful  specimens  on 
a  small  scale,  he  has 
brought  them  to  great 
perfection.  He  next 
planned  and  constructed 
in  1853,  the  steamer 
Ericsson,  which  ran  be- 
tween Albany  and  New- 
York  on  the  caloric  prin- 
ciple, and  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might 
have  been  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  experiment 
had  she  not  sunk  during 
a  squall  on  one  of  her 
trips.  Mr.  Ericsson  had 
superintended  the 
whole  of  her  construc- 
tion from  the  laying  of 
her  keel,  and  keenly  felt 
her  loss,  as  she  had 
certainly  been  a  me- 
chanical success. 

After  this  Mr.  Ericsson 
sank  into  comparative 
retirement  until  the  Re- 
bellion gave  him  an- 
other opportunity  to  de- 
velope his  masterly  tal- 
ents. He  invented  the 
Monitor,  an  iron-clad 
battery,  with  a  revolv- 
ing turret  for  two  guns, 
and  constructed  and 
launched  the  same  in 
the  space  of  100  days. 
She  was  ready  in  time 
to  defeat  the  Merrimac, 
a  most  formidable  iron- 
clad belonging  to  the 
rebel  service. 

Several  other  Moni- 
tors of  all  sizes  were 
afterwards  constructed 
for  the  U.  S.  service,  and 
the  plan  was  also 
adopted  abroad.  During 
1863  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  working- 
model  of  the  Monitor, 
valued  at  $7,000. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  RENO. 

Major-General  Jesse  L.  Reno,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  September  14,  1862,  was 
born  in  Virginia  during  the  year 
1825,  and  subsequently  removed  into 
Pennsylvania  where  he  was  edu 
cated.  He  obtained  admission  into 
West  Point  during  the  year  1842, 
and  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1846,  standing  seventh  in  his  class 
and  outranking  a  number  of  noted 
officers  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Army 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1846,  with 
the  brevet  of  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Ordnance.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1847, 
he  was  made  2d  Lieutenant  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  serving  in  Mexico 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847,  gaining 
a  brevet  of  1st  Lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry. He  commanded  a  Howitzer 
battery  at  the  Storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec  Castle,  September  13,  1847,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  bre- 
veted Captain  for  his  conduct  during 
this  battle. 

On  his  return  to  the  North  he  was 
appointed  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  re- 
taining that  position  from  January  9 
to  July  16,  1849,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Artillery,  which  office  he  filled  for 
about  eighteen  months.  He  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey  and  went  out  West  with  a 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
He  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
the  Military  road  from  Big  Sioux  to 
St.  Paul,  which  work  occupied  about 
twelve  months. 

On  March  3,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
to  1st  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance,  and 
in  1854  was  stationed  at  the  Frank- 
fort Arsenal  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  He  next  accompanied 
the  late  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  in  the 
Utah  Expedition,  holding  the  staff  position  of 
Ordnance  officer. 

On  his   return  in  1859,  he  was   ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal   in   Ala- 
bama.    He  was  next  promoted  to  Captain  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  1st  of  July,  1860,  and  shortly 
after  was  stationed  at    Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  was  ordered  East,  and  on  being  ap- 
pointed a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers 
to  date  from  November  12,  1861,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Burnside  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  While  here  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  Burnside's  Division  and  set  sail 
for  North  Carolina.  At  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
Island,  February  5,  1862,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  especially  in  leading  the 
attack  against  the  Rebel  Fort  Barton.  He 
subsequently  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  March  14,  1862, 
and  in  other  contests  in  that  department. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  9th 
Army  Corps  ixnder  Gen.  Burnside,  and  on  the 
26th  of  April  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

During  July,  1862,  his  command  was  re- 
moved from  North  Carolina  to  the  Peninsula 
to  join  General  McClellan,  and  subsequently 
to  Fredericksburg,  which  city  he  held  until 
the  falling  back  of  General  Pope's  army  ren- 
dered it  untenable,  when  he  pushed  forward 
to  join  that  main  body.  He  took  part  in 
the  contest  near  Manasses  up  to  August 
31,  1862,  and  was  on  the  retirement  of 
General  McDowell  placed  temporarily  in 
command  of  his  corps. 

During  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
September  14,  1862,  he  held  command  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  General  Burnside  having 
charge  of  a  wing  of  the  main  army. 
While  engaged  in  leading  his  troops  he 
was  shot  in  the  breast,  the  wound  proving 
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fatal.  His  death  was  greatly  regretted  both  by  his 
command  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  General  Ripley  issuing  a  special 
order  on  the  subject,  in  which  document  he 
spoke  highly  of  the  soldier-like  qualities  of  the 
deceased. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  JAMES  LONGSTREET 


REBEL  GENERAL  LONGSTREET. 

Lieutenant-General  James  Long- 
street,  of  the  Rebel  Army  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  about  the  year 
1821,  and  while  quite  young  went 
into  Alabama  with  his  parents.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  a  North- 
ern College,  and  obtained  admission 
into  West  Point  as  a  Cadet  during 
the  year  1838.  He  graduated  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  at  nearly  the  foot 
of  his  class,  and  the  next  day  entered 
the  United  States  Military  Service 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. 

He  was  for  some  time  attached  to 
the  4th  Regiment  of  Regular  United 
States  Infantry ;  but  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1845,  was  transferred  to  the 
Eighth  Infantry,  with  the  commission 
of  Second  Lieutenant.  With  this 
rank  he  went  to  Mexico  and  served 
through  the  whole  of  the  Mexican 
war,  gaining  a  promotion  and  several 
brevets. 

He  entered  Mexico  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Campaign,  as  2nd 
Lieutenant  of  General  Worth's  regi- 
ment, and  took  part  in  the  conflicts 
at  Monterey,  September,  1846,  where 
he  commanded  a  light  company,  and 
became  distinguished.  On  the  23d 
of  February,  1847,  he  was  promoted 
to  First  Lieutenant,  and  from  June, 
1847,  to  July,  1849,  he  was  the  Ad- 
jutant of  his  regiment.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  August  20,  1847,  and 
was  breveted  Captain  for  gallantry 
and  merit.  He  obtained  another 
brevet  of  Major  for  his  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  September  8,  1847, 
and  during  the  assault  upon  Chapul- 
tepec,  September  13,  1847,  he  was 
severely  wounded. 

During  the  month  of  December, 
1852,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy 
in  his  regiment,  and  served  in  Texas.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1858,  he  was  appointed  a  paymaster 
in  the  Regular  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  continued  in  that  position  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  Paymaster  Longstreet 
threw  up  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  Army  and  went  over  to  the  Rebels. 
At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861,  he 
commanded  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  General 
Beauregard's  First  Corps,  near  Centreville. 
He  then  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, but  his  brigade  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  action.  He  retained 
the  same  command  after  the  rebel  army 
was  reorganized  under  the  call  of  the  Rebel 
President  in  July,  1861. 

During  the  early  part  of  1862  he  was 
made  a  Major-General  of  the  Rebel  Army, 
and  was  still  attached  to  the  army  in  Vir- 
ginia.  He  commanded  a  Division  under 
General  Lee  during  the  various  campaigns 
against  McClellan,  Pope  and  Burnside. 
After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  De- 
cember, 1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  with  the  rank  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  At  the  head  of  this  force  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  May,  1863,  and  Gettysburg,  July,  1863. 
After  the  promotion  of  Braxton  Bragg  to 
the  full  rank  of  General,  Lieutenant-General 
James  Longstreet  became  the  senior  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  the  Rebel  army,  and  con- 
sequently the  next  by  rank  entitled  to  the 
higher  position.  If  General  Lee  had  fallen 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General  Long- 
street  would  have  been  his  successor. 

In  person  he  is  about  six  feet  high, 
weighs  two  hundred  pounds,  wears  a  heavy 
brown  beard  and  is  considered  a  fine  look- 
ing man.  As  a  brigade  and  division  officer 
he  is  thought  to  be  unequaled,  he  being 
possessed  of  spirit,  dash,  courage,  judg- 
ment, and  ability.  He  disposes  of  his 
forces  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and 
fights  them  with  great  skill  and  bravery. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LYON. 

Brigadier-General  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  who  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri, 
was  born  in  Phenixville,  Wind- 
ham County,  Conn.,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Eastford,  during 
the  year  1819.  After  receiving  a 
very  fair  education  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  West  Point  Military 
School  during  the  year  1837,  and 
graduated  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1841,  standing  No.  11  in  his 
class,  in  which  were  some  of  the 
finest  generals  of  the  present 
day. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1841,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  regular  U. 
S.  Army  as  a  2d  Lieutenant  of 
the  2d  "infantry.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  1847,  he  was  promoted 
to  1st  Lieutenant,  and  served  in 
Mexico.  He  commanded  his 
company  during  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Au- 
gust 20,  1847,  and  was  breveted 
Captain  for  his  gallantry,  &c,  on 
that  occasion.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  assault  upon  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  was  wounded 
during  the  attack  on  the  De 
Belen  Gate,  September  13,  1847. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain  of  Com- 
pany B  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Infantry, 
which  position  he  held  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Captain  Lyon  was  in  command 
of  the  U.   S.  forces  in  St.  Louis 
at   the    commencement    of    the 
Rebellion.     On  May  6,  1861,  the 
Rebels  in  that  city  demanded  of 
him  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  all  parts  of  St.  Louis  except 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  which  demand 
was  peremptorily  refused,  and  \i> 
lieu  thereof,  he,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  at  the  head  of  the 
Union    Volunteers    of    that 
city,    surrounded    and    cap- 
tured the    minute    men  or 
rebel  sympathizers,  at  Camp 
Jackson,    taking    them     all 
prisoners   with    their    com- 
mander— General  Frost — at 
their  head.    For  his  strategic 
skill  in  this  capture  he  was 
appointed  a   Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  and  tem- 
porarily placed  in  command 
of  the   Department   of  the 
West,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis. 

He  at  once  began  a  series 
of  active  movements  against 
the  secessionists,  organizing 
a  camp  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  State  capital. 
He  defeated  Claib  Jackson's 
forces  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1861,  and 
began  an  active  chase  of 
them  towards  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State.  On  the 
2d  of  August  he  fought  the 
rebel  forces  at  Dug  Springs, 
near  the  Arkansas  border, 
and  then  fell  back  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  called  on 
General  Fremont — then  in 
supreme  command  of  the 
Department — for  reinforce- 
ments, which  unfortunately 
could  not  be  sent  in  time. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1861, 
he  fought  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  and 
while  gallantly  leading  the 
Iowa  Volunteers  to  the 
charge,  he  was  killed  by  a 
bullet  from  a  rebel  sharp- 
shooter. He  died  at  the 
age  of    42,   universally    re- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PETER  J    OSTERHAUS. 


BRIGADIER-GEN.    OSTERHAUS. 

Brigadier-General  Peter  J. 
Osterhaus,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  Divisions  of  Grant's 
army,  during  the  famous  siege 
of,  and  campaign  near,  Vicks- 
burg,  is  a  native  of  Prussia, 
where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1820.  He  first  commenced 
his  military  career  in  the  United 
States  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
secession  troubles  in  Missouri, 
where,  finding  a  rebellion  was 
brewing,  he  began  dui'ing  De- 
cember, 1860,  and  the  early  part 
of  1861,  to  organize  and  drill  the 
nucleus  of  that  band  which,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  gallant 
Captain  Lyon,  on  May  10,  1861, 
took  captive  the  boastful  Minute 
Men  of  St.  Louis,  at  Camp  Jack- 
son. 

He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Booneville,  Missouri  River,  July 
17,  1861,  and  in  Dug  Springs, 
Southwestern  Missouri,  August 
2,  1861.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
1861,  Major  Osterhaus  led  a 
chosen  band  at  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  during  which 
contest  the  noble  Lyon  (then 
General)  fell  while  gallantly 
leading  his  troops. 

When    the    Missouri     troops 
were  being    properly  organized 
under  the    acts  of  the   Special 
Session  of  Congress  of  1861,  the 
subjectof  our  sketch  was  chosen 
Colonel  of  the  12th  Missouri  Vols., 
his   commission  being   awarded 
during  August,  1861.     He   took 
part  in  the  Fremont  Campaign 
in  Missouri,  and  afterwards  with 
General  Curtis  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Arkansas  struggle.     At  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7  and 
8,  1862,  he  commanded  the 
First     Division     of    Curtis' 
Army,  and  served  in  General 
Sigel 's    wing.       He    was 
wounded  during  the   fight, 
but  soon  rejoined  his  com- 
mand, with  which  he  march- 
ed across  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas to  Helena  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

He  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers June  9,  1862,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion of  General  McClernand 
During  the  famous  fight 
at,  and  capture  of,  Fort  Hind- 
man,  Arkansas,  General 
Osterhaus  commanded  the 
Third  Division  of  Gen.  Mor- 
gan's Left  Wing  of  McCler- 
nand's  Army.  After  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  Missis- 
sippi River  forces  under  Gen. 
Grant,  Gen.  Osterhaus  held 
the  command  of  a  Division 
in  the  13th  Army  Corps.  He 
assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  La.,  during  April, 
1863,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  May 
1,  1863.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned contest  he  during  the 
evening  led  the  charge  which 
broke  the  Rebel  ranks  and 
gained  the  day.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  con- 
tests up  to  the  capture  of 
Jackson,  May  14,  1863,  and 
in  the  assault  of  the  Rebel 
works,  May  22,  1803.  He 
next  defended  the  rear  of 
Grant's  Army  by  holding  the 
Big  Black,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  he,  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  pursued  the 
retreating  Rebels  of  Joe 
Johnston's  Army. 
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BKIGADIER-GEN.  AVEKILL. 

Brigadier-General  William  W. 
Averill  was  born  in  New  York 
about  the  year  1834,  and  received 
a  very  good  education  in  one  of 
the  principal  academies  of  this 
city.  He  entered  West  Point  as 
a  military  cadet  during  the  year 
1851,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1855,  graduated  with  fair  honors. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1855,  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  2d  Lieuten- 
ant of  Cavalry  and  was  attached 
to  the  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  2d  Lieutenant  of  the 
Mounted  Rifle  Regiment  of  U.  S. 
Cavalry  and  was  ordered  into  the 
Southwestern  Territories.  He 
was  on  active  duty  in  New  Mexico 
from  that  date  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1857,  in  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  a  party  of  Kioway 
Indians.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Navajoe  expedition,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  conflicts 
with  the  many  races  of  savages  at 
that  time  infesting  those  regions. 

He  returned  to  the  North  and 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  of 
the  Third  U.    S.     Cavalry    with 
commission   dated   May  14,  1861. 
He  acted  as  aid  to  Acting-General 
Andrew  Porter  at   the   battle  of 
Bull  Run  July  21,  1861,  and  there 
distinguished  himself.     When  the 
three  years   volunteers    were  or- 
ganized he  was  empowered 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  Caval- 
ry from  Pennsylvania.     He 
successfully  raised  the  Third 
Regiment   of    Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  begun   by   Colonel 
Young,     and     now      better 
known  as  the  60th  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
one  of  the  best  drilled  regi- 
ments   from      that     State. 
With  these  troops  he  joined 
General  McClellan's  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  before  York- 
town  as  to  gain  the  nomina- 
tion for  a  brevet,  Captain  of 
the  Regular  Army,  to  date 
from  May  4,  1862.     At  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  he 
gained    another    brevet    of 
Major,  to  date   from  May  5, 
1862.       He    also   performed 
some   gallant   deeds    before 
Richmond  and  gained  great 
distinction   at  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 
He  was  then  placed  by  Gen- 
McClellan  in  command  of  all 
the    Cavalry   forces    in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during 
the    absence    of    its  special 
commander. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  of  the  Regular 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  as  an 
Acting-General  participated  V  ■■■ 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  cam-  ig^ 
paign  of  Pope's  army  of  Vir-  <.  - 
ginia,  doing  also  good  service 
daring  the  eventful  days  of 
the  Maryland  Campaign, 
coding  with  Antietam,  Sept. 
17,  1863.  For  his  gallantry 
at  this  time  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers, 
to  date  from  Sept.  26,  1862. 

He  commanded  a  brigade 
of  Cavalry  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
General  Pleasonton,  in  clear- 
ing out  the  gaps  leading  into 
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the  Piedmont    and    Shenandoah 
Valleys. 

He  held  the  same  command 
during  the  Burnside  Campaign, 
but  did  not  participate  in  the 
fearful  struggles  of  Dec,  1862. 
During  February  he  was  appoint- 
ed commander  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Stoneman's  Cavalry 
Corps  in  Hooker's  grand  army, 
and  in  March,  1863,  engaged  the 
Rebels  at  Kelly's  Ford.  He  com- 
manded a  Cavalry  Division  dur- 
ing the  Stoneman  Raid,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand in  Western  Virginia. 


MISS  ANNA  E.  DICKENSON. 


MISS  DICKENSON. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Dickenson,  the 
popular  female  lecturer  and  po- 
litical speaker,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  where  she  was  born 
about  the  year  1840.  Her  parents 
have  not  heretofore  been  known 
out  of  their  immediate  circle, 
being  quiet,  inoffensive  people  of 
the  Quaker  State.  During  her 
early  years,  and  especially  when 
she  was  at  school,  she  did  not 
develope  any  particular  remarka- 
ble genius,  except  perhaps  a  little 
more  proficiency  in  recitation  than 
in  any  other  study. 

She  first  became  rather  promi^ 
nent  as  a   speaker  during   1862, 
when  she  took  part  one  evening 
in  Philadelphia  in   a   discussion 
relative    to   the   merits   and    de- 
merits   of    Slavery.      Her    vehe- 
mence    led    certain    politi- 
cal   parties  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  her,  and  they 
induced    her  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses  in    support    of   the 
war  as  against  Slavery.  After 
some  little   delay  she    con- 
sented, and  then  commenced 
her    travels     through     the 
North,     East     and     West. 
Wherever    the    Pro-Slavery 
party  were  strong,  there  she 
came  out   with  more  than 
her  usual  vehemence,  at  one 
time  entreating,  at  another 
defying  them. 

When  enlivened  with  the 
spirit  of  her  subject,  she 
seemed  as  if  imbued  with 
more  than  the  usual  elec- 
tricity that  is  possessed  by 
public  speakers.  Her  eyes 
were  generally  lit  up  with 
an  almost  superhuman  bril- 
liancy when  speaking  of  the 
slave,  or  the  barbarities  of 
the  Rebels.  Again,  when 
alluding  to  the  wounds  of 
the  suffering  soldier,  or  the 
agonies  of  the  widowed  wife, 
the  bereaved  mother,  or  the 
broken-hearted  sister,  her 
eyes  would  soften  down, 
while  a  tear  woirld  hang  as 
a  jewel  on  the  half-closed 
lash.  Her  tone  of  voice 
would  become  powerfully 
vehement  or  delicately  soft, 
as  she  would  be  moved  by 
one  or  other  of  the  feelings 
above  alluded  to.  And  then 
when  she  would  appeal  to 
the  people  to  volunteer  in 
the  cause  of  right,  her  tone 
and  manner  would  become 
prayerful  and  enchanting. 

As  Miss  Dickenson's  favor- 
ite subject  has  always  been 
that  of  Anti-Slavery,  it  was 
not  known  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  sketch,  whether 
or  not  she  would  have  been 
as  successful  in  lecturing 
upon  any  other  subject  as 
that  one. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  HOWARD. 

Major-General  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  was  born  about  the  year 
1826,  in  Kennebec  County,  Maine, 
of  poor  parents,  and  was,  with  his 
brothers,  educated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. He  became  first  in  his  class 
at  this  school,  and  when  he  reached 
his  senior  year,  in  1850,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  West  Point.  He  gra- 
duated on  the  30th  of  June,  1854, 
standing  fourth  in  his  class,  and  on 
the  1st  of  July  was  breveted  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Ordnance.  He 
served  in  Texas  and  Florida,  and 
afterwards  was  transferred  to  the 
U.  S.  Arsenal  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
thence  to  the  Arsenal  in  Maine. 

He  was  promoted  to  a  1st  Lieu- 
tenancy on  the  1st  of  July,  1857, 
when  he  was  appointed  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  the  Military  Academy.  At  this 
time  he  was  also  in  possession  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He 
held  the  professorship  for  four 
years  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
"Rebellion,  when  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1861,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Maine 
Volunteers,  and  resigned  his  regu- 
lar army  appointment,  June  7, 1861. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers  on  Sept.  3,  1861,  and  ordered 
to  General  McClellan's  army.     He  served  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May 
31,  1862,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  so  severely  that 
amputation  had  to  follow.     After  recovering  from 
his  wound  he  returned  to  his 
brigade  which  now  belonged 
to  French's  Division,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17, 1862,  formed  part 
of  Sumner's  wing. 

He  was  next  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division 
of  Couch's  Second  Army 
Corps,  and  led  the  men  at 
Fredericksburg,  December 
13,  1862,  his  brigade  alone 
losing  nearly  a  '  thousand 
men.  During  the  following 
Spring  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  rank  and.  title  of  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  his 
commission  to  date  from 
November  29, 1862.  He  was 
then  placed  in  command  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

He  held  this  position  until 
April,  1863,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted, to  the  head  of  the 
Eleventh  Army  Corps,  there- 
by relieving  General  Sigel. 
He  took  part  in  the  famous 
battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
May  1  to  4, 1863,  and  also  in 
tire  gallant  fights  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  1  to  3,  1863.  In 
the  former  battle  part  of  his 
men  broke  and  ran  which 
nearly  caused  a  panic  in  the 
whole  army,  but  at  Gettys- 
burg they  redeemed  all  their 
lost  credit. 

Major-General  Howard  was 
during  the  latter  part  of 
July  placed  in  command  of 
the  Second  Corps,  the  late 
commander,  Gen.  Hancock, 
having  been  severely 
wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

Genaral  Howard  is  a  man 
of  indominitable  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  is  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  making  his 
subordinate  officers  learn 
the  practice  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  their  duty,  by  the 
establishment  of  a    "School 
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of  the  Battalion,"   and  what   is  taught,   in   the 
School  is  to  be  practiced  in  the  open  field. 

General  Howard  is  an  exemplary  man  as  well 
as  good 


soldier.  He  trusts  to  the  Supreme  for 
success  in  battle,  and  peremptorily  suppresses 
profanity  among  his  troops. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   GILLMORE. 

Major-General  QuiNCY  Adams 
Gillmore,  the  commander  of  the 
Union  Army  before  Charleston,  S. 
C,  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Black  River,  Loraine  County,  Ohio, 
during  the  year  1828.  He  received 
his  primary  and  academic  educa- 
tion in  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  upon  leav- 
ing school,  his  parents  chose  for 
him  the  medical  profession,  but 
during  1845  he  was  admitted  into 
West  Point  as  a  cadet,  his  tastes 
being  more  in  favor  of  war  than 
medicine,  and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1849,  lie  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  he  was 
breveted  a  2d  Lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers, and  was  appointed  on  the 
fortifications  in  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  where  lie  remained  until  1852, 
meanwhile  receceiving  his  full 
rank.  From  1852  to  1856  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Practical  Engineering 
at  West  Point,  and  on  July  1, 1856, 
was  promoted  to  a  1st  Lieutenancy. 
During  the  early  part  of  1856  he 
also  acted  as  Quartermaster  and 
Treasurer  at  West  Point. 

From  1856  to  1861  he  remained 
in  New  York  City,  engaged  in  the 
duty  of  purchasing  and  forward- 
ing materials  for  fortifications.  He  was  also  as- 
sociated with  Major  (now  General)  J.  C.  Barnard 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  fort  at  Sandy 
Hook,  in  which  employment  he  was  engaged 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  promoted 
to  Captain  of  Engineers,  and 
in  October,  1861,  was  placed 
on  General  T.  W.  Sherman's 
Staff  on  the  South  Carolina 
Expedition.  He  remained 
on  this  staff  until  his  pro- 
motion to  Brigadier-General. 
During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  he  commenced 
operations  for  the  attack  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  on  the  Savan- 
nah river,  Ga.,  and  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1862,  he,  as 
commander  of  the  assault- 
ing troops,  personally  super- 
intended the  reduction  of 
that  work.  He  afterwards 
wrote  an  able  book,  in 
octavo,  describing  that 
important  siege.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship  of  Volunteers. 
After  serving  for  some  little 
time  in  South  Carolina,  &c, 
^  he  was,  in   September,  1862, 

^  ordered  to  the  West  as  Com- 

mander of  the  District  of 
Western  Virginia,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio. 

General  Gillmore  was  af- 
terwards assigned  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  the  Army  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  beginning  of 
1863  he  was  in  command  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  on  the 
30th  of  March  of  that  year 
he  defeated  Pegram's  Rebel 
forces  near  Somerset. 

Gen.  Gillmore  was  next 
ordered  to  relieve  General 
Hunter,  then  in  command  in 
Soitth  Carolina,  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  12th  of 
June,  1863.  He  occupied 
Folly  Island  with  troops, 
next  surprised  and  carried 
by  storm  several  works  on 
Morris  Island,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1863,  and  on  the  18th 
stormed  the  powerful  work 
of  Fort  Wagner. 
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MAJOE-GENEEAL  SEDGWICK. 

Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  during  the  year  1816.  He  received  a 
thorough  education  at  one  of  the  academies  of 
Hartford,  and  during  the  year  1833,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  political  friends  of  the  family,  he 
was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  As  his  political  friends  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Connecticut,  his  appointment 
was  placed  to  the  account  of  that  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1837.  His  class  rank  was  not 
remarkably  high, 
being  but  No.  24 ; 
yet  the  experience 
of  his  military  ca- 
reer, shows  plainly, 
that  West  Point 
graduating  rank  is 
no  criterion  of 
bravery  or  good  gen- 
eralship. He  be- 
longed to  the  samo 
class  that  produced 
Gen  Hooker,  the 
rebel  Generals 
Braxton  Bragg,  D. 
H.  Hill,  and  numer- 
ous other  officers  of 
note  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  none  of 
whom  however,  can 
rank  higher  in  the 
grade  of  bravery 
than  John  Sedg- 
wick. 

General  Sedgwick 
first  entered  the 
military  service  of 
the  United  States 
on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1837,  the  day 
after  his  graduation, 
when  he  was  bre- 
veted 2d  Lieutenant 
of  Artillery.  On  the 
same  day  he  was 
appointed  to  the  2d 
U.  S.  Artillery,  as 
2d  Lieutenant,  and 
ordered  to  join  his 
regiment.  He  be- 
came a  very  efficient 
officer,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  21 
months  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  1st 
Lieutenant  in  the 
same  regiment.  So 
rapid  a  promotion 
in  times  of  peace 
was  somewhat  re- 
markable, especially 
as  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  show 
of  what  mettle  he 
was  made. 

The  .Mexican  war 
however  developed 
some  of  his  talents, 
and  he  gained  great 
distinction  by  his 
conduct  during  that 
campaign.  He  re- 
mained with  his 
battery  from  the 
time  it  joined  the 
army  under  General 
Scott,  until  it  left 
the  field  entirely  for 

the  North.  At  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  August  20,  1847,  he  acted  with  so 
much  bravery  that  he  was  breveted  Captain  from 
that  date,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
during  these  battles.  He  gained  another  brevet 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Chapultepec,  September  13,  1847,  his  rank  of 
Major  dating  from  that  day  and  date.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  his  battery  during  the  at- 
tack upon  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  during  the 
storming  of  the  San  Cosmo  gate,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  personal  bravery  and 
skill. 


On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1849,  he  was 
placed  in  full  command  of  his  battery,  with  the 
commission  of  Captain.  After  he  had  held  this 
position  for  six  years,  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  several  regiments,  including  all 
arms.  The  two  new  regiments  of  mounted 
troops  were  named  the  1st  and  2d  Cavalry,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Dragoons  and  Mounted 
Riflemen.  Of  the  first  of  these  two  new  Cavalry 
regiments,  John  Sedgwick  was  made  Major  to 
rank  from  March  3,  1855,  the  date  of  the  passage 
1  of  the  act  enlarging  the  United  States  Army. 
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This  position  he  held  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  16th  day  of  March,  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  2d  Regu- 
lar Cavalry,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  se- 
cession of  several  of  the  Army  officers  of  South- 
ern birth.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
Regular  Cavalry,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing August  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  McClellan.  He  was  then  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  newly  organized 


Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  brigade  he  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  his  skill  and  perseverance. 
As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  increased  in  size, 
it  was  set  apart  in  Divisions,  and  Gen.  Sedgwick 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  these,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Third  Division  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  organized  under  General 
Sumner.  With  this  command  he  moved  upon 
Manasses  during  March,  1862,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Peninsula  via  Fortress  Monroe.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  which  was 
evacuated  May  4,  1862,  and  in  the  subsequent 
chase  up  the  Peninsula.    He  took  an  important 

part  in  the  contests 
of  Seven  Pines  and 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 
and  June  1,  1862, 
and  received  a  nom- 
ination for  a  brevet 
of  Brigadier-General 
of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  date  from 
May  31,  1862.  He 
also  took  part  in  the 
Seven  Days'  con- 
tests and  was  par- 
ticularly noted  at 
the  battles  of  Glen- 
dale  and  Savage 
Station. 

When  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was 
withdrawn  from  the 
Peninsula  to  aid 
General  Pope  before 
Washington,  Gen. 
Sedgwick's  Division 
was  placed  under 
the  command  of 
that  General.  Dur- 
ing the  Maryland 
Campaign  General 
Sedgwick  com- 
manded a  Division 
in  General  Sum- 
ner's wing  of  Gen. 
McClellan's  Army, 
and  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam  was  twice 
wounded  while  in 
the  act  of  urging  on 
his  men  to  rush 
fearlessly  on  the  foe. 
At  the  time  he  was 
shot  he  was  far 
in  advance  of  the 
position  usually 
held  by  Division 
Generals,  being 
close  by  his  forward 
lines,  right  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the 
contest.  Although 
wounded,  he  re- 
mained for  at  least 
two  hours  upon  the 
field  after  he  had 
been  struck,  and 
had  then  to  be  car- 
ried away. 

The  President  re- 
warded his  bravery 
by  nominating  him 
for    the     rank     of 
M  a j  o  r-G  en  eral,    to 
date  from    July    4, 
1862,   which    nomi- 
nation and  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
In  anticipation  of  this  confirmation  he  was,  during 
January,  1863,  placed  in  command  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps,  under  General  Burnside,  but  wa3 
transferred  by  General  Hooker  to  the  command 
of  General  Franklin's  Sixth  Army  Corps,  on  tho 
5th   of  February,    1863.     At   the   head  of  these 
men,  he  stormed  and  carried  the  heights  of  Marye's 
Hill,   May  3,    1863,    and    afterwards    "  Salem's 
Heights,"  to  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
same  day.     At  the   battles  of  Gettysburg,   July 
1  to  3,  1863,  General  Sedgwick's  Corps  acted  very 
bravely;  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  was  the 
General  ever  to  be  found. 
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GENEKAL  DIX. 

Major-General  John  Adams  Dix  is  the  son  of 
tlie  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Timothy  Dix,  and 
was  born  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  during 
the  year  1798.  He  first  commenced  a  military 
career  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  a  clerk  during 
the  war  of  1812,  afterwards  became  an  Ensign  in 

1813,  next  a  Third  Lieutenant  of  the  21st  Infantry, 
was    promoted    to    Second    Lieutenant,    March 

1814,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Artillery,  August 
14,  1814.  He  subsequently  acted  as  Adjutant  of  a 
battalion.  While  serving  in  the  army  in  the 
above  capacities,  by  the  most  indefatigable  exer- 
tions he  made  himself  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  country.  He  was  chosen  Adjutant  and  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant,  March  18,  1816. 

He  next  became  aid  to   General   Brown,  then 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  in  May,  1821,  was  transferred  to  the  First  Ar- 
tillery,   and  in   the  following 
August  to  the  Third  Artillery. 
While  so  acting  he  studied  the 
principles    of    legal    practice. 
Having  been  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain he   devoted  a   portion  of 
his  time  to  extensive    travel 
ing  and   at  last  married  and 
settled  down.     He  resigned  his 
commission    and    established 
himself  about  the  year  1828  as 
a  lawyer  at   Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  soon  turned  his 
attention  to   politics   and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

During  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Throop, 
Adj  utant-General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  January, 
1833,  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
State,  becoming  thereby  ex- 
officio  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  a  member  of  the 
Canal  Board  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund.  His  administration  of 
these  offices  is  without  re- 
proach. 

He  was  elected,  during  1842, 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  for 
Albany  County,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1845,  was,  after  the 
election  of  Silas  Wright  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  selected 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  that  body 
he  secured  a  deservedly  high 
■  position,  as  his  industry  was 
untiring  and  he  was  always 
prepared  for  whatever  ques- 
tion might  come  up.  Few 
Senators  of  even  far  less  modes- 
ty ever  accomplished  more 
good.  The  Canadian  deben- 
ture law  and  a  bill  for  recipro- 
cal trade  received  his  close 
attention  while  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  short  Session  of  1845, 
when  a  debenture  bill  for 
Santa  Fe  was  passed,  he  se- 
cured an  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  Canadas,  and  the 
bill  as  amended  was    carried 


mainly  by  the  advocacy  of  General  Dix.  During 
1849  he  brought  forward  his  bill  for  reciprocal 
trade  with  Canada,  on  which  bill  was  based  the 
present  reciprocity  treaty.  He  also  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  army,  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  War  with 
Mexico,  and  the  Oregon  difficulty.  He  also  ar- 
gued on  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

In  consequence  of  divisions  in  the  Democratic 
party  he  was  not  re-elected  to  the  Senate  ;  but 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seward.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  election  of  President  Pierce  in 
1852,  and  was  selected  for  Secretary  of  State,  but 
was  induced  to  decline  in  favor  of  Governor 
Marcy.  He  was  afterwards  appointed,  in  1853,  As- 
sistant Treasurer  in  New  York  City.  From  the 
time  he  resigned  this  position  until  1859  General 
Dix  was  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  legal  pro- 
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fession  ;  but  during  that  year  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Buchanan,  Postmaster  of  New  York* 
in  the  place  of  I.  V.  Fowler,  absconded.  When' 
Howell  Cobb  seceded,  General  Dix  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  that  capacity, 
sent  the  message  which  rings  joyfully  in  the  ears 
of  every  true  American  :  "  If  any  one  attempts  to 
haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  shoot  on  the 
spot." 

While  he  occupied  his  position  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President   Buchanan,    Major    (since    General) 
Robert  Anderson  made  his  strategical  movement 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort   Sumter,  which  so  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  Secretary  Floyd,  that  he 
said  to  the  President  he  would  resign  if  Anderson 
was  not   ordered  back.      General   Dix  informed 
the  President  that  if  the    Major  was    ordered 
back   he   would  resign,   and  so  would   the  other 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  meaning  Messrs.  Stan- 
ton  and  Holt.      This  prompt 
action   decided  the   President 
and   Floyd  had  to  '.leave  the 
Cabinet. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, General  Dix  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Union  De- 
fence Committee  ;  but  was  in 
May,  1861,  chosen  Major-Gen- 
eral of  New  York  Militia. 
Gen.  Dix  was  next  appointed  a 
Major-General  of  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers, with  rank,  &c,  from 
May  16,  1861.  He  was  first 
placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  July  19, 
1861,  but  during  June,  1862, 
was  transferred  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  placed  also  in 
command  of  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps.  He  administered  the 
duties  of  this  department  un- 
til July,  1863,  when  he  was 
again  transferred,  this  time 
to  the  Department  of  the 
East,  with  head  quarters  in 
New  York  City.  His  prompt 
action  for  the  prevention  of 
any  outbreak  during  the  draft 
of  August,  1863,  will  always 
make  his  name  respected  in 
this  city. 

In  connection  with  General 
Dix's  action  relative  to  the 
draft,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  sketch  to  give 
some  slight  notice  of  his  man- 
ner of  operations  on  that  oc- 
casion. He  applied  to  Gov. 
Seymour  for  the  aid  of  the 
militia  forces  to  suppress  any 
attempt  at  riot ;  but  not  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  answer 
within  a  reasonable  time,  he 
at  once  applied  to  the  War 
Department,  and  obtained  the 
services  of  several  veteran 
regiments  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  To  General  Dix 
and  his  very  prompt  mode  of 
action  is  the  city  of  New, 
York  indebted  for  the  peaceful 
manner  with  which  the  draft 
was  finally  carried  out. 
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HON.   SECEETARY   STANTON. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  United  States  under 
the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,  is  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Steubenville.  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  about  the  time  of 
the  end  of  the  last  war  with  England.  His 
father  was  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  had  practiced  successfully  in  his 
native  State,  North  Carolina,  until  the  Western 
fever  first  broke  out,  when  he  removed  into  Ohio, 
at  that  time  but  just  redeemed  from  the  Indians. 
The  soil  being  very  fertile,  induced  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  to  settle  in  the  new  Territory,  and 
as  they  increased  in  number,  so  did  the  practice 
of  the  worthy  physician. 

Young  Stanton  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
acquire  in  his  na- 
tive city  a  good 
academical  edu- 
cation during  his 
youth,  and  at  an. 
early  age  began 
the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office 
of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ju- 
rists of  his  time 
and  State,  the 
Hon.  Benjamin 
Tappen.  Mr.  Tap- 
pen  was  also  a 
politician  of  some 
note,  having  filled 
the  office  of  U.  S. 
Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 
After  pursuing 
the  regular  course 
of  studies,  Stan- 
ton was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and 
commenced  legal 
practice. 

Seeing  that  his 
young  student 
possessed  some- 
thing more  than 
the  ordinary  abil- 
ity of  law  stu- 
dents, his  legal 
mentor  took  him 
as  a  partner  after 
he  had  obtained 
his  admission  to 
the  bar ;  and  after 
a  short  time  the 
senior  partner  re- 
tired from  the 
more  active  du- 
ties of  his  profes- 
sion and  practice, 
thus  leaving  his 
previous  student 
in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the 
finest  practices  in 
the  State  of  Ohio, 
besides  v  placing 
him  among  those 
who  flourished  in 
the  front  ranks  of 
his  associates. 

Having  received 
so  good    a   start 
among    the    law- 
yers, young  Stan- 
ton boldly  entered  the  arena  and  won  his  legal 
spurs  from  competitors  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
perience and  talent.   He  consequently  rose  rapidly 
until  he  obtained  the   zenith   of  his   profession. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  he  never  started  at  the 
foot  of  it,  as  he  was  by  nature  a  man  to  get  and 
keep  into  the  first  rank  in  anything  he  under- 
took.    He  was  very  energetic  in  his  temperament 
and  seemed  as  if  nature  had  moulded  him  to 
overcome   every  obstacle  that  might  fall  or  be 
placed  in  his  way,  thus  attaining  anything  that 
was  possible.     His  preceptor  watched  his  rising 
star  with  the  pride  of  a  father,  and  rejoiced  at 
every  new  announcement  which  added   to  his 
rapidly-growing  fame. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  full  practice  before  he 
received  the  appointment    of  Reporter  for  the 


State  of  Ohio,  and  four  of  the  official  reports  still 
bear  his  name.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as  that  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  used  to  attend  the  Sessions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Columbus,  and  this  fact  gave  rise 
to  a  statement  that  he  had  once  been  a  resident 
of  that  city,  when  really  such  was  not  the 
case. 

He  continued  to  practice,  in  his  native  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  until  about  the  year  1847,  when 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Pitts- 
burg. Here  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  Shaler  and  Theodore  Umbstratter, 
and  the  firm  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  in  the  city,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Stanton  here  displayed  his  usual  powers,  and 
at  once  took  a  position  among  the  leading  men 
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of  the  bar,  then  noted  for  its  high  tone  and 
character. 

During  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
he  was  associated  with  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  in 
the  great  case  of  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Company, 
the  report  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Howard's 
Reports,  XXII.  He  was  also  associated  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  President)  Lincoln  in  the  Maury 
and  McCormick  Reaper  Case,  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  case  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
time  of  its  investigation.  He  was  noted  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Pittsburg 
for  his  great  industry,  unsullied  integrity,  and  an 
inflexible  firmness. 

In  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Mr.  Stanton  was  se- 
lected by  President  Buchanan,  and  employed  to 
manage  on  behalf  of  the  government,   an  im- 


portant law  case  in  California,  and  there  defend 
the  American  grantees  against  claimants  under 
the  Mexican  grants.  He  was  very  successful  in 
these  ticklish  cases,  and  secured  the  titles  for  his 
clients. 

On  his  return  he  began  practising  in  the  IT.  S. 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  having  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  firm  in  1858, 
and  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
Sickles  trial.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession up  to  1860,  and  eschewed  politics  in  all  its 
forms ;  but  when  the  Buchanan  Cabinet  broke  up 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  and  At- 
torney -General  Black  was  made  Premier  in  the 
place  of  Gen.  Cass,  Mr.  Stanton  very  reluctantly 
accepted  the  post  of  Attorney  General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan.     During  the  few 

weeks  he  held 
this  position  he 
endeavored  to 
prevail  on  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  to 
reinforce  and  sup- 
ply the  garrison 
of  Fort  Samter, 
so  bravely  held 
by  Major  Ander- 
son, and  by  his 
sturdy  loyalty  as 
well  as  adminis- 
trative ability, 
won  the  admira- 
tion and  confi- 
dence of  the  loyal 
part  of  the  coun- 
try. But  for  Stan- 
ton, Holt  and  Dix, 
Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration 
would  have  ter- 
minated far  more 
disgracefully 
than  it  did. 

On  the  13th  of 
January,  1862,  on 
the  resignation  of 
Secreta»y    Came- 
ron from  the  head 
of  the   War   De- 
partment,    Mr. 
Stanton   was  ap- 
pointed by  Presi- 
dent   Lincoln    to 
take  up  that  port- 
folio in  his  Cabi- 
net.    The  change 
in  the  Secretaries 
was  well  received 
by    the     Nation, 
and    Judge   Holt 
in    his   letter    to 
Lieut  .-Governor 
Stanton,  of  Ohio, 
stated     that    his 
appointment  was 
"an     immense 
stride   in  the  di- 
rection    of     the 
suppression     of 
the  rebellion.  *  * 
The  rejoicing   of 
the    people    over 
his    appointment 
would  have  been 
far    greater     did 
they    know    the 
courage,     loyalty 
and  genius  of  the  new  Secretary  as  displayed  in 
the  intensely  tragic  struggles  that  marked  the 
closing  days  of  the    Buchanan   administration. 
He  is  a  great  man  morally,  and  intellectually  a 
patriot.    *    *    All  that  man  can  do,  will,  in  his 
present   position,   be   done   to  deliver  our  poor 
bleeding  country  from  the  bayonets  of  traitors." 
Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  man  gave  to  the 
country  a  confidence  not  to  be  easily  shaken. 

Secretary  Stanton  at  once  began  to  reform  the 
War  Department,  and  to  cause  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  be  made  than  hereto- 
fore, directing  affairs  from  the  War  Department 
itself.  He  arrested  traitors  wherever  found,  and 
adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  check  the 
growing  treasonable  agencies  of  the  Rebels  in  the 
North.     In  this  last  effort  he  succeeded  admirably. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   SMITH. 

Major-General  Charles  Ferguson 
Smith,  who  died  at  Savannah,  Tennessee, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year 
1804.  His  father  was  the  celebrated  medi- 
cal doctor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Smith.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  classical  education  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  West  Point  as  a  cadet  during 
the  year  1821,  and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1825,  he  graduated  standing  No.  19  in  his 
class. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Regular 
Army  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1825,  was  appointed  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Second  U.  S.  Artillery.  During 
the  year  1829,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Infantry  Tactics  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  which  position  he  retained 
until  September,  1831,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  Adjutant  of  that  Institution, 
with  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant  from  May, 
1832.  He  retained  this  appointment  until 
the  year  1838,  when  on  the  1st  of  April  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Instructor  in  Infantry 
Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  "West 
Point,  with  the  U.  S.  Army  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, from  July  7,  1838.  He  retained  this 
position  until  September  1,  1842. 

He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War  from 
the  very  commencement,  and  at  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in 
Texas,   gained   such  distinction   as   to    be 
breveted  Major  for  gallantry  from  May  9, 
1846.     He  next  took  a  very  gallant  part  in 
the    several    and    sanguinary   conflicts  at 
Monterey,  Mexico,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d 
days  of  September,  1846,   and  gained  the 
brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  from  the  last  men- 
tioned date,  September  23,  1846.     He  also  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  gaining  a  brevet  of  Colonel  of  the 
Regular  Army  from  August  20,  1847,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct   during 
those  battles.     During  June,  1848, 
he  was  appointed  Acting  Inspector 
General  of  the  forces  in  Mexico. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1854, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  of  the  First  Artillery,  and 
on  the  reorganization  and  increase 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1855,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  one  of  the  new  regi- 
ments— the  Tenth  Infantry — with 
rank  and  commission  from  that 
date.  He  was  for  some  time 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  but  on 
the  organization  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  under  President  Lincoln,  he 
was  on  August  21,  1861,  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers  and  ordered  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  West. 

Under  the  administration  of 
General  Halleck,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  General  Grant's  Divi- 
sion and  occupied  Paducah  during 
the  famous  reconnoissance  to  the 
rear  of  Columbus,  Ky.  He  com- 
manded a  division  of  General 
Grant's  army  during  the  battles 
at,  and  capture  of,  Fort  Donelson, 
February  13  to  16,  1862,  and 
during  the  temporary  absence  of 
General  Grant,  commanded  the 
Union  forces  which  repulsed  the 
rebel  sortie  from  that  work.  To 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  mani- 
festation of  skill,  the  success  of 
the  whole  enterprise  is  to  some 
extent  dependant.  He  also  pushed 
on  immediately  after  that  victory 
up  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
River  to  occupy  Nashville. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  of  Voluteers,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  advance 
forces  up  the  Tennessee  River. 
On  his  arrival  at  Savannah  he  was 
taken  sick  and  lay  suffering  and 


Louis,  and  interred  with  military  honors, 
and  especial  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  military  commanders  were  issued 
to  his  memory. 
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sinking  slowly  for  some  weeks,  without  any  ap- 
parent signs  of  decay.  About  the  middle  of 
April,  1862,  his  symptoms  became  dangerous,  and 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  he 
died  of  dysentery.     His  remains  were  taken  to  St. 
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GENERAL  DAVIS. 
Brigadier-General  Jefferson  C.  Davis 
was  born  in  Indiana  about  the  year  1828, 
and  after  gaining  a  moderately  good  educa- 
tion during  his  youth,  went  to  Mexico  when 
but  sixteen  years  old  as  a  private  in  the 
First  Indiana  Volunteers.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  well  during  that  campaign,  that 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Regular  Ar- 
tillery. On  the  29th  of  February,  1852,  he 
was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  E 
of  his  regiment,  and  was  acting  in  that 
position  at  Fort  Sumter  during  the  attack 
upon  that  work  in  April,  1861,  firing  the 
first  gun  at  the  rebels  on  the  eventful 
morning  of  the  12th. 

After  the  surrender  of  that  fort  he  sailed 
in  the  Baltic  for  New  York,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Indianapolis  as  military  officer, 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary,  retaining 
that  position  for  three  months.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
Captain  and  was  allowed  leave  of  absence 
to  take  command  of  the  22d  Indiana  Volun- 
teers. He  was  next  ordered  to  Jefferson 
City  as  commandant  of  that  post,  with  a 
force  of  i  3,000  men.  While  here  he  held 
important  correspondence  with  Gen.  Fre- 
mont on  the  necessi  .y  of  reinforcing  Col. 
Mulligan  at  Lexington. 

When    General   Halleck    assumed    com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  West,  Col. 
Davis  was  ordered  to  the  Potomac  ;  but  at 
the  instance  of  that  General  merely  reported  by 
letter,  as  he  had  charge  of  a  brigade  then  in  ac- 
tive service  in  Central  Missouri,  under  General 
Pope,  and  which  captured  a  large  force  of  rebels 
at  their  camp  at  Knob  Noster.     He  was  then  sent 
to  Tipton  to  join  General   Curtis, 
under  whom  he  acted  at  Lebanon, 
Springfield,   and  Pea   Ridge.     At 
this    last   battle,   March  7  and  8, 
1862,    he   commanded    the  Third 
division  of  Curtis'  army  and  fought 
bravely   during  those   days    and 
was   rewarded  with  the    rank   of 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 

He  was  next  ordered  to  join  the 
forces  before  Corinth,  Miss.,  and 
arrived  there  but  two  days  beforo 
the  evacuation.  He  was  then  at- 
tached to  General  Buell's  army  of 
the  Ohio,  and  remained  with  it 
until  it  reached  Jacinto,  Miss., 
where  he  was  taken  sick  and  left 
for  his  home.  When  he  rejoined 
the  army  the  advance  of  Bragg 
into  Kentucky  caused  him  to  find 
the  forces  at  Louisville  where  he 
came  under  the  orders  of  General 
Nelson,  with  whom  he  had  a  ren- 
contre which  ended  in  the  death 
of  the  latter  on  September  28, 
1862.  For  shooting  that  officer 
he  was  arrested  but  released  again 
on  October  21,  1862,  there  being 
no  evidence  to  hold  him  for  court 
martial. 

He  was  next  ordered  to  join 
General  Rosecrans'  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  December  31,  1862, 
commanded  the  Ninth  or  Centre 
Division  of  McCook's  corps.  For 
his  bravery  on  this  occasion  he 
was  recommended  by  General 
Rosecrans  for  promotion.  During 
February,  1863,  he  pursued  the 
rebels  who  had  attacked  Fort 
Donelson,  and  on  his  return 
brought  with  him  about  250 
prisoners.  He  was  next  placed 
in  command  at  Triune,  Tenn., 
during  March,  1863.  At  the  ad- 
vance of  Rosecrans'  army  upon 
Tullahoma,  July,  1863,  he  re- 
sumed the  command  of  his  divi- 
sion in  the  field. 
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SPEAKER  CALLICOT. 

Mr.  Theophilus  C.  Callicot — the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  session  of  1863 — was  born  in 
Fairfax  County  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  during 
the  year  1826.  He  is  of  English  descent,  his  an- 
cestors having  been  some  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Virginia,  and  immigrants  from  England. 

When  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  quite  a 
boy,  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  he  Avas  sent  to 
study  at  the  Grammar  School  in  Alexandria, 
which  city  Avas 
then  a  portion 
of  the  District 
of  Columbia, 
and  located  at 
a  long  dis- 
tance from  his 
parents  resi- 
dence. He 
however  staid 
at  the  school 
for  s  e  v  e  ral 
years,  and  dis- 
tinguished 
himself  among 
his  fellow 
scholars  ;  but 
in  consequence 
of  his  parents 
removing  to 
Maryland,  it 
was  deemed 
advisable  to 
transfer  him 
to  the  noted 
academy  at 
New  London, 
Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Here 
he  went 

through  a  pre- 
para  to  ry 
course  to  fit 
him  for  col- 
lege, and  in 
1841  was  sent 
to  the  Dela- 
ware College, 
of  Newark, 
Delaware, 
where  he  en- 
tered the  So- 
phomore class. 
In  this  college 
he  completed 
his  education 
and  graduated 
with  the  de- 
gree of  Master 
of  Arts. 

He  next  be- 
gan the  study 
of  the  law  un- 
der the  Hon. 
Hiram  McCul- 
lagh,  one  of 
the  most  em- 
inent lawyers 
of  Maryland. 
This  noted  ju- 
rist was  at  the 
time  a  resident 
of  Elkton,  in 
that  State,  and 
young  Callicot, 
after  spending 
some  time  in 
attending  the 
lectures  and 
moot-courts  of 
the  Yale  Col- 
1 e  g  e      Law 

School,  became  a  student  of  the  practice  in  New  | 
York  city,  by  entering  the  office  of  that  distin-  j 
guished  lawyer,  the  late  Nathaniel  B.  Blunt. 

During  the  year  1847  Mr.  Callicot  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  all  the  law  courts  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  succeeded  in  passing  a  most 
severe  and  searching  examination  in  the  first  class 
that  presented  itself  before  the  Supreme  Court,  un- 
der the  clauses  of  the  new  constitution,  which  ne- 
cessitated such  a  course  of  procedure  before  lawyers 
could  be  held  fit  for  their  office  as  practitioners. 


After,  a  certain  length  of  time  Mr.  Callicot 
opened  an  office  in  Pine  street,  New  York,  where 
he  took  a  partner,  in  consequence  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  cases  coming  into  his  hands  for  adjudi- 
cation. Amongst  others  who  -were  partial  to 
him  as  a  lawyer  were  several  of  the  English  resi- 
dents of  that  city,  many  of  whom  gave  their 
cases  entirely  into  his  hands,  not  even  caring  to 
trouble  themselves  about  them  until  they  were 
brought  into  court.  We  merely  mention  this 
fact  to  show  the  confidence  placed  in  him  in  a 


MR.  SPEAKER  CALLICOT. 

professional  point  of  view. 

During  the  years  1858  and  1859  he  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  politics  of  his  adopted 
State,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  from  the  Third  District  of 
King's  County.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
in  a  district  that  had  always  been  in  the  main 
part  anti-Democratic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  in  1860,  he 
was  nominated  for  Speaker  by  the  Democratic 
side  of  the   House,  and  received  the  full  party 


vote,  which  was  however  not  strong  enough  to 
outnumber  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
cadidate,  Mr.  Littlejohn,  who  was  therefore 
elected.  Mr.  Callicot  however  became  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  House,  at  least  he  wp.r  gen 
erally  so  regarded  during  that  winter.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  also  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
and  was  generally  very  popular. 

During  the  fall  of  1860  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  Assembly  honors  from  the  same  district 

which  return- 
ed him  before, 
but  although 
running  his 
opponent  very 
closely,  -  the 
Republican 
party  had  suc- 
ceeded  i  n 
bringing «  out 
their  whole 
strength,  and 
defeated  him 
by  sixty  ma- 
j  ority,  not- 
withstanding 
that  Mr.  Calli- 
cot polled  on 
this  occasion  a 
1  a  r  ger  vote 
than  that  by 
which  he  was 
previously 
elected. 

In  the  fall  of 
1862  lie  was 
again  re-nom- 
inated, and  his 
party  canvass- 
ed the  district 
with  the  most 
determi  ned 
and  vigorous 
activity,  the 
result  of  which 
was  his  tri  ■ 
umphant  elec- 
tion with  a 
m  a j  ority  of 
over  500. 

At  the  open- 
ing of  the  ses- 
sion  for  1863, 
the      Republi- 
can and  Demo- 
cratic   parties 
were  found  to 
be   equally  di- 
vided—  man 
for  man — and 
great  difficulty 
was        experi- 
enced   in     or- 
ganizing    the 
House.        The 
party  struggle 
became  almost 
riotous,       and 
Mr.       Callicot 
stood      firmly 
on  the  Demo- 
cratic     side, 
voting  for  Mr. 
Dean,       while 
the      Republi- 
cans  persisted 
in         keeping 
their         ultra 
candidate    be- 
fore the  House. 
The       contest 
was    very  ex- 
citing and  was  only  ended  by  the  Republican  party 
at  last  taking  up  Mr.  Callicot  himself,  as  their  can- 
didate  for   the    Speakership.       This,   of    course, 
weakened  the  Democratic  side,  and  the  inevitable 
result  was  that  Mr.  Callicot  was  elected  Speaker. 
As  the  presiding  officer  of  the  turbulent  House 
of  Assembly,   he  displayed  a   great   amount  of 
ability,  neither  allowing  his  political  friends  nor 
opponents  any  latitude  when  they  broke  through 
the  rules  of  decorum,  or  of  that  parliamentary 
order.     He  was  also  always  promptly  at  his  post. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  MITCHEL. 

Major-General  Ormsby  McKnight  Mit- 
CHELwas  born  in  Union  Comity,  Kentucky, 
on  August  28,  1810.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  well  as  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matics. He  next  engaged  himself  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  in  Miami,  Ohio,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Lebanon,  Warren  County,  where 
he  had  been  educated.  There  he  received 
his  appointment  as  a  cadet  and  earned  the 
money  that  took  him  to  West  Point  where 
he  arrived  in  June,  1825,  with  his  knapsack 
on  his  back  and  but  twenty-five  cents  in  his 
pocket.  He  studied  well  and  graduated  on 
June  30,  1829,  fifteenth  in  a  class  of  forty 
six  members,  among  whom  were  Gens.  Lee 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  of  the  Rebel  army. 

He  entered  the  army  with  a  brevet  rank 
of  Second  Lieut,  of  Artillery,  and  on  July 
1,  1829,  was  appointed  Second  Lieut,  of  the 
Second  U.  S.  Regular  Artillery.  On  August 
30,  1829,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point, 
retaining  the  position  until  August  28, 1831. 
He  left  the  army  entirely  on  September 
30,  1832. 

He  next  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
practiced  as  Counsellor  at  law  in  Cincinnati 
from  1832  to  1834.  He  then  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Ohio, 
filling  that  office  until  1844,  during 
which  time  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Little  Miami  R.  R.,  from  1836  to  1837,  and 
in  1841  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  West  Point. 

He  became  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory  in  1845  and  held  the  position 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  edited  and 
published  the  Siderial  Messenger,  an  Astronomical 
journal.  During  1847-8  he  held  the  position  of 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  1848 
was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  R.,  which  appointment  he  held  for 
some  years. 

On  leaving  the  West  he  became  connected  in 
1859  with  the  Dudley  Observatory   at  Albany  as 
Director,  which  position  he  held  when  the  Rebel- 
lion broke  out.     On  the   occasion  of  the   great 
Union  Meeting  in   New   York,  April  20,  1861,  he 
made  lus  noted  speech  in  which  he  described  his 
early  rise  and  progress.  He  stated  that  he  "  owed 
no    allegiance    to  any  particular 
State,  never  did,  and  never  would. 
He    owed  his    allegiance   to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
At  West    Point   he    swore   alle- 
giance   to    the     Government    of 
the  United  States,  and   although 
he  did  not  abjure  the  love  of  his 
native  or  of  his    adopted  State, 
still  high  above  that   was  proud-   . 
ly  triumphant  and  predominant 
his    love  for  the  common    coun- 
try."     He    further    said,  "when 
the    Rebels  came  to  their  senses 
he  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  but  while  they  trailed  the 
glorious  banner  of  the  Union  in 
the  dust,  while  they  scorned,  con- 
temned, cursed  and  trampled  it 
under  foot,  he  must  and  would 
smite  while  he  had  strength.     He 
was  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks 
or  out  of  it,   and  he   only  asked 
permission  of  his  country  to  have 
something  to  do." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1861,  be 
was  commissioned  a  Brig.-Gen.  of 
Volunteers  and  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Gen.  Anderson  in  Ken- 
tucky— his  native  State.  Many 
of  the  loyal  Kentuckians  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and  at  first  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  which  swelle  1 
to  a  division  and  afterwards  acted 
as  a  separate  column  of  General 
Buell's  army.  He  made  a  bold 
dash  upon  Bowling  Green,  Ken 
tucky,  during  February,  1862 ; 
but  when  his  troops  arrived  there 
they  found  the  Rebels  had  evacu 


South,  relieving  Gen.  Hunter.  While  lie 
was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  Charleston,  he  was  seized  with  yel- 
low fever,  which  caused  his  death  on  Oct. 
30,  1862. 

Gen.  Mitchel  was  the  author  of  several 
fine  Astronomical  works,  three  of  which  are 
now  text  books  of  the  country,  viz  :— Mitchel's 
"  Astronomy  of  the  Bible,"  "  Popular  As- 
tronomy "  and  the  "  Planetary  and  Stellar 
Worlds."  He  had  other  works  in  the 
course  of  preparation  when  he  joined  the 
army  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  ; 
but  his  death  has  prevented  their  comple- 
tion. 
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ated  the  place.  After  the  occupation  of  Nash- 
ville he  moved  down  the  railroad  towards  Chat- 
tanooga, but  suddenly  turned  off  at  Fayetteville 
and  by  a  forced  march  across  the  country  on  April 
17,  1862,  struck  the  main  line  of  railroad  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  between  Corinth  and  Chat 
tanooga,  thus  breaking  the  Rebel  line  of  com- 
munication between  those  places.  Here  he  in- 
flicted a  great  damage  on  the  Rebels  by  the 
seizure  of  100  miles  of  the  railroad  track  and  the 
rolling  stock  upon  it. 

On  April  11,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  After  operating  in  Northern  Alabama 
for  some  time,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command 
during  July,  1862,  and  on  September  17  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the   Department  of  the 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   McCOOK. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  L.  McCook  of 
the  United  States  Volunteers,  who  was  as- 
sassinated in  Alabama,  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  late  Major  Daniel  McCook  and  broth- 
er to  Maj.-Gen.  A.  D.  McCook.  He  was  the 
brother  of  six  of  the  fighting  McCooks  and 
cousin  to  five  others.  He  was  also  nephew 
to  Dr.  John  McCook  senior  Surgeon  of  the 
Ohio  army  Hospital  boat  Glcndale.  The 
McCook  family  during  the  war  of  the  He 
bellion  offered  up  some  of  its  best  blood  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  including  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch. 

General   McCook  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1827,  and  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  principal  academies 
in  that  State.     He  next  began  the  study  of 
the  law  and  practiced  his  profession  in  the 
cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.    He  was 
engaged  in  this  profession  when  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke    out,  and  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1861,    led    the  Ninth   Ohio    German  Volunteers 
— a  three  months  regiment — into  Western  Vir- 
ginia.  The  troops  acted  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  McClellan,  and  at   the  battle  of    Rich 
Mountain  July  11, 1861,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  as  did  also  their  commander. 

When  General  McClellan  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  Ninth 
Ohio  Regiment  returned  to  their  own  State  and 
were  reorganized  as  three  years  men  under  the 
same  commander.  They  immediately  returned 
to  Western  Virginia,  then  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  During  the  advance  of  the 
forces  towards  the  Gauley  River  under  that  gal- 
lant officer,  Col.  McCook  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  and  held  the  same 
during  the  battle  of  Carnifex  Fer- 
ry, which  battle  terminated  in 
the  disgraceful  retreat  of  Floyd 
during  the  night. 

When  Gen.  Rosecrans  declared 
the  Department  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia to  be  cleared  of  the  Rebels, 
Colonel  McCook's  gallant  German 
Regiment  was  transferred  to  Ken- 
tucky where  it  was  added  to 
General  Thomas'  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  This  transfer 
took  place  during  the  early  winter 
of  1861-2.  Col.  McCook  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring  Jan. 
19,  1862,  during  which  engage- 
ment the  Rebel  Gen.  Zpllicoffer 
was  killed.  As  a  reward  for  the 
bravery  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion, Col.  McCook  was  promoted 
to  full  Brigadier-General,  although 
his  commission  bore  a  later  date, 
namely  March  21,  1862. 

He  still  continued  to  command 
a  brigade  operating  in  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Alabama  during 
the  summer  of  1862  and  was  taken 
sick  but  did  not  relinquish  his 
command.  While  riding  in  a  car- 
riage or  ambulance  near  Salem, 
Alabama,  on  August  5,  1862,  with 
only  an  escort  of  six  men,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  guerrillas 
about  150  strong,  and  as  his  escort 
had  fled  he  was  entirely  defence- 
less. One  of  the  guerrilla  party, 
a  resident  of  the  vicinity,  at  once 
rode  forward  and  shot  him,  in  his 
then  powerless  condition. 
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ADMIRAL  DAHLGREN. 

Acting  Rear- Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
about  the  year  1810,  and  began  his  naval 
career  on  the  1st  of  February,  1826,  when 
he  was  appointed  as  midshipman  of  the 
Macedonian,  a  36-gun  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Brazilian  squadron.  He  cruised  in 
those  waters  until  1828,  when  he  was  next 
appointed  to  the  sloop-of-war  Ontario,  18 
guns,  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron. 

On  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  he  underwent  a  course  of  naval  studies, 
and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1832,  successfully 
passed  his  examination  with  the  view  of 
promotion.  After  an  extended  leave  of 
absence  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
was  thus  emploved  during  the  years  1835 
and  1836. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1837,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Naval  Lieutenant, 
and  was  again  for  some  time  kept  inactive. 
During  the  year  1841  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Receiving  vessel  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  and  the  next  year  was  attached 
the  frigate  Cumberland,  44  guns,  belonging 
to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  re- 
mained attached  to  this  vessel  until  No- 
vember, 1845,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  allowed  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his  friends. 

During  1846  he  was  detached  from  the 
Navy  for  special   service  in  the  Ordnance 
Department ;  the  fashioning  and  construc- 
tion  of  Ordnance   having  been   a  passion 
and  study  with  him  from  the  time  he  entered 
the    naval    service.      While    engaged    on    this 
special  service,  he  invented  the  famous  Dahlgren 
gun,  at  that  time  considered  the  most  powerful 
piece  of  ordnance  in  existence.     War  and  Science 
have   since   developed  the   fact   that  even  those 
powerful  weapons  were  but  as  infants'  toys  com- 
pared with  the  colossal  cannon  of  the  present  cUy. 

On  the  14th  of  September, 
1855,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
Commander  in  the  Navy,  and  was 
still  retained  in  the  Ordnance 
Department.  During  the  year 
1857  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Ordnance  ship  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  remained  in  com- 
mand "for  two  years,  occasion 
ally  going  to  sea  for  short  cruises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ve- 
locity and  power  of  artillery,  &c. 
During  1859  he  was  again  placed 
on  Ordnance  duty  at  Washington, 
and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

During  the  year  1861  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Washington,  a  position, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  traitors  residing  in  the 
Capital  city,  became  one  both 
of  importance  and  of  danger. 
He  was  also  during  that  same 
year  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  a  rank  now  equal  to 
that  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  and 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  This  bureau 
has  charge  of  all  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  the  manufacture 
and  purchase  of  cannon,  guns, 
powder,  shot,  shells,  &c,  and  the 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war  and 
everything  connected  therewith. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that 
the  position  was  one  of  very  great 
responsibility  and  importance 
especially  during  war  time,  and 
carried  with  it  a  compensation  of 
$3,500  per  annum.  He  retained 
this  position  until  1863,  when — 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  and 
subsequent  death  of  Admiral 
Foote,  who  was  to  have  relieved 
Admiral  Dupont — he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Acting 
Rear-Admiral,  and  placed  in  com- 


Sumter.  On  these  occasions  his  superior 
knowledge  of  ordnance  was  brought  into 
practical  use. 

After  Fort  Sumter  was  destroyed,  the  fleet 
of  iron-clad  vessels  under  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
was  ordered  up  to  engage  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  during  the  afternoon  of  August  30, 
1863,  commenced  a  vigorous  bombardment 
of  that  defensive  work.  The  attack  lasted 
for  some  time,  but  the  vessels  finally  with- 
drew without  reducing  the  fort.  A  heavy 
storm  which  visited  Charleston  Harbor  at 
about  this  time  doubtless  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  fleet. 

Admiral  Dahlgren  is  the  father  of  Cap- 
tain Ulric  Dahlgren,  the  spirited  young 
Staff  officer,  who,  with  a  small  force  of 
Union  cavalry  on  November  9,  1862,  made 
a  brilliant  dash  into  the  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  then  held  by  the  rebels,  capturing 
two  wagon  loads  of  gray  cloth  and  thirty- 
nine  prisoners,  besides  killing  three  and 
wounding  several  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Dahlgren  accomplished  this  with  the  loss 
of  one  killed  and  four  missing. 
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mand  of  the  fleet  off  Charleston,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  co-operation  with  General  Gillmore's 
Tenth  Army  Corps  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebel 
strongholds  of  that  harbor. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  1863,  his  fleet 
attacked  Fort  Wagner,  and  during  the  following 
month  assisted  the  army  while  .they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  assault  upon,  and  reduction  of,  Fort 
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GENERAL  BOHLEN. 

Brigadier-General   Henry  Bohlen,  who 
was  killed  while  in  command  of  his  brigade 
'         during  the  retreat  of  Pope's  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  age.     He  settled  in 
Philadelphia  and  commenced  business  as  a 
dealer  in  foreign  wines  and  liquors,  thereby 
amassing  a  far  from  inconsiderable  fortune. 
Much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  when  the  Re- 
bellion broke  out  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that 
he  should  attempt  to  raise  a  regiment  of  men 
front  his  own  country — the  famous  German  citi- 
zens.    He  succeeded  in  raising  the  regiment  of 
Germans  from  Philadelphia,  of  which  regiment  he 
was  commissioned  the  Colonel.     This  command 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  German  Division 
under  Gen.  Blenker,  and  thus  served  in  Virginia. 
Shortly  afterwards  Col.  Bohlen 
was  made   Commander  of  one  of 
the  Brigades  in   Blenker's    Divi- 
sion.   On  the  28th  of  April,  1862, 
he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier 
General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and 
placed   in  command  of  the  bri- 
gade, of  which  he  had  so  long 
acted  as  Colonel  commanding. 

General  Bohlen  accompanied 
the  men  of  the  German  Division 
when  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Mountain  Department  under 
General  Fremont,  anl  became 
prominently  noted  during  the  fa- 
mous march  across  the  moun- 
tains. At  the  battle  of  Cross 
Keys,  July  8,  1862,  the  men  of 
General  Bohlen's  Brigade  vied 
with  those  of  Stahl  and  Von 
Steinwehr  in  their  activity  of 
movement  and  in  their  steadi- 
ness and  military  order  while  un- 
der fire  and  otherwise. 

The  Brigade  next  participated 
in  the  movements  of  Gen.  Sigel'a 
forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  during  the  retreat  of  General 
Pope's  army  of  Virginia  upon 
Washington,  General  Sigel  gave 
this  Brigade  the  post  of  honor  to 
guard  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  So  nobly  did  the  Brigade 
do  its  duty,  that  whenever  the 
rebels  made  any  attempt  to  follow 
up  the  movements  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia,  they  were  promptly 
met  by  the  bayonets  of  the  men 
of  Bohlen's  Brigade. 

It  was  while  guarding  the  rear 
of  Pope's  army  that  he  met  with 
his  death  from  the  hands  of  a 
rebel  sharpshooter,  on  Saturday, 
August  22,  1862.  While  riding 
across  the  field  directing  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  he  was 
fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  A 
minie  ball  entered  his,  head,  and 
from  its  effects  he  died  instantly. 
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Acting  General  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  per- 
ished while  in  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  at  Ball's  Bluff  on  the  21st  of  October,  1801, 
was  born  in  England ;  but  at  the  age  of  five  years 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  and  set- 
tled with  his  father's  family  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  family  was  of  the  Quaker  persua- 
sion but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  became  one  of  the  sect. 

While  still  but  a  youth,  Edward  and  his  young- 
er brother  were  left  parentless  and  unprovided 
for.  The  former  at  once  set  about  earning  his 
own  living,  and  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
weaver  in  South  street,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
enabled  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his 
younger  brother,  meanwhile  instructing  him 
in  the  same  trade  so  that  he  might  also  in  the 
future  be  enabled  to  support  himself.  He  also 
began  to  study  and  read  very  deeply  of  all  kinds 
of  literature  including 
that  of  the  law. 

As  Edward  advanced 
in  years  he  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  West,  and  with  his 
brother  started  on  foot, 
with  their  packs  at  their 
backs,  towards  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  After  a  severe 
march  for  adventurous 
youths,  they  at  last  ar- 
rived in  Illinois,  one  of 
the  new  States,  and  set- 
tled down  in  Spring- 
field, its  capital  city. 
Here  Edward  practiced 
law,  and  being  a  good 
speaker  was  soon  able 
not  only  to  support  him- 
self but  also  to  rise  in  the 
profession,  until  he  be- 
came one  of  ,the  most 
popular  advocates  at  the 
Illinoisian  bar. 

Having  thus  prospered 
he  was  determined  to 
engage  in  politics,  and 
having  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Whig  party, 
he  soon  won  his  way  into 
Congress.  He  •  occupied 
his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and 
would  doubtless  have  be- 
come a  powerful  leader 
had  not  the  Mexican  war 
broken  out. 

He  retired  from  civil 
life  and  entered  the  army 
with  the  4th  Illinois 
Volunteers,  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign. 
After  a  temporary  fur- 
lough, during  which  he 
visited  his  seat  in  the 
Congressional  Halls  and 
spoke  and  voted  on  the 
war  question,  he  rejoined 
his  command  and  took 
part  in  the  advance  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mexican 
Capital  acting  valiantly 
in  every  battle. 

At  Cerro  Gordo,  Gen.  Shields  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade,  when  Col.  Baker  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  New  York  regiments  and  re- 
mained their  commander  during  the  whole  of  that 
day's  struggles. 

The  war  ended,  he  returned  to  Illinois  where 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  in  1852,  he  went 
to  Panama  on  his  own  special  business,  his  term 
in  Congress  having  run  out.  He  shortly  after  re- 
turned home  and  went  to  California  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  bar  of  San 
Francisco,  being  also  considered  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  of  the  day. 

Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Broderick,  he  de- 
claimed strongly  against  his  murderers,  and  when 
at  his  funeral,  he  uttered  the  few-  plaintive  but 
telling  words  in  which  he  manifested  his  deep  re- 
spect for  his  friend  while  he  public)  y  gave  forth 


his  own  opinion  of  him  as  a  man.  The  impres- 
sive words  were  as  follows  : — "  Good  friend,  brave 
head,  gallant  leader,  true  hero,  hail  and  farewell." 
These  few  words  had  more  effect  upon  his  au- 
dience than  could  have  had  the  most  soul  inspir- 
ing address.  The  assembly  responded  to  his  re- 
marks by  broken  and  heartfelt  sobs.  From  that 
time,  what  Broderick  was  among  the  Californians, 
Baker  became. 

Shortly  after,  Col.  Baker  transferred  his  labors 
to  Oregon,  and  was  there  elected  Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  that  new  State  for  the  whole 
term  of  I860  to  1865  inclusive.  His  arguments 
in  the  Senate  were  very  powerful  and  telling,  es- 
pecially his  denunciation  of  the  advocates  of  trea- 
son and  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

When  the  Rebels  lowered  the  flag  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  Senator  Baker  aroused  himself,  and  be- 
ing imbued  with  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  he  left 
his  seat  to  address  a  monster  meeting  called  for 
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April  20,  1860,  at  Union  Square,  New  York,  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  His  eagerness  of  speech  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  and  the  white  haired  Sena- 
tor appealed  forcibly  to  the  men  in  the  meeting 
to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the  Government,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  intended  to  raise  a  regiment 
himself  and  lead  it  in  the  field.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  his  address  on  this  occasion : — 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  a  man  whose  hair  is  gray,  who  is 
well  nigh  worn  out  in  the  battle  and  toil  of  life, 
may  pledge  himself  of  such  an  occasion  and  in 
such  an  audience,  let  me  say,  as  my  last  word, 
that  when  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flames,  I  saw 
and  led  the  hosts  of  New  York  as  they  charged 
in  contest  upon  a  foreign  soil  for  the  honor  of  your 
flag,  so  again,  if  Providence  shall  will,  this  feeble 
hand  shall  draw  a  sword,  never  yet  dishonored — 


not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a  foreign  land, 
but  to  fight  for  country,  for  home,  for  law,  for 
Government,  for  Constitution,  for  right,  for 
freedom,  for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
banner  of  my  country  may  advance,  and  wherever 
that  banner  waves,  there  glory  may  pursue  and 
freedom  be  established." 

How  gloriously  did  he  fulfil  his  promise  made 
on  that  occasion  amid  the  excitement  of  a  public 
meeting  and  while  heated  with  the  fervor  of  new- 
ly aroused  patriotism.  This  was  no  wild  "  Inde- 
pendence day  speech,"  but  the  honest  outpouring 
of  a  heart  filled  with  amor  patriae,  ready  to  shed 
that  heart's  blood  in  the  defence  of  that  country 
which  had  been  to  him  more  than  his  native  land. 
He  left  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  began  organ- 
izing the  California  regiment,  the  command  of 
which  he  assumed  both  at  home  and  in  the  field. 
The  regiment  was  composed  partially  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians  and  New  Yorkers,  but  as  the  former  were 

in  the  majority  the  regi- 
ment, although  organized 
in  New  York,  was  desig- 
nated the  71st  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. 

The  California  regi- 
ment, when  ordered  to 
the  field,  was  first  at- 
tached to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  but  was 
afterwards  placed  under 
the  command  of  General 
Stone  on  the  Upper 
Potomac.  Colonel  Baker 
was  several  times  offered 
the  rank  and  commission 
of  a  Brigadier-General 
and  at  one  time  that  of 
a  Major-General,  both  of 
which  he  declined,  de- 
siring rather  to  be  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment 
while  in  the  field. 

Previous  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  regiment  to 
the  Upper  Potomac,  it 
was  engaged  in  several 
reconnoissances  with 
great  success,  with  the 
-  exception  of  the  one 
towards  Munson's  Hill 
on  Sept.  20,  1861,  on 
which  occasion  a  col- 
lision took  place  between 
them  and  another  Union 
regiment,  through  the 
latter  firing  on  them  by 
mistake  in  the  dark, 
which  contre  temps  re- 
sulted fatally  for  several 
of  the  men. 

On  the  21st  of  October, 
1861,   Col.  Baker  with  a 
force  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  selected  from 
his  own,  and  Col.  Devens' 
Massachusetts  regiment, 
with   three  small   pieces 
of  artillery,    crossed   the 
Potomac      at      Harrison 
Island  and    Ball's   Bluff, 
by  direction    of  General 
Stone.      Col.  Baker   was 
thus  made  an  acting  Gen- 
eral on  this  occasion.    At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the   forces  under  Baker  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  five  thousand  Rebels    under    General 
Evans,  and  being  outnumbered,  were  driven  back 
to   the   river.     No  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  by  General  Stone  to  secure  the  recrossing 
of  the  troops  in  case  of  a  retreat,  and  as  Colonel 
Baker    had    been  killed    early   in  the    fight,   a 
panic  ensued,  during  which  numbers  of  the  men 
were  driven    into  the    stream   and   perished  by 
drowning  or  from  the  Rebel  bullets  while  strug- 
gling with  the   waters.     Col.  Baker   fought   his 
men  bravely  under  the  disadvantages  of  his  po- 
sition, and  when  he  fell,  he  was  pierced  by  three 
bullets  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  almost 
immediately.      At     the    time    of    his    death  his 
nomination    as    a    Brigadier-General    had    been 
made  by   the    President  and   doubtless  had  he 
lived  would  have  been  unanimously  confirmed. 
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WILLIAM  L.  YANCEY. 

William  Lowndes  Yancey  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  during 
the  year  1815,  but  when   a  young  man  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  where  he 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  cotton  planter.     He  was 
the   son  of  the   wife   of  Dr.  Beman   by  her  first 
husband.     He  went  to  school  with  Mr.  A.  Fisk, 
(afterwards  editor  of  the  Family  Journal,)  during 
that   gentleman's   young   and   palmy  days  ;  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  William's  College  to  com- 
plete  his  studies.     At    this    latter   institution  he 
was  so  wild  in  his  freaks  and  pranks,  that  the 
faculty  were  compelled  to  dismiss   him  from  the 
Colleg'e  as  a  nuisance,  and  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation elsewhere.     His   next  mad    freak  was  the 
latal  shooting  of  his  uncle  in 
South   Carolina,  for  which  of- 
fence he  was  tried  and  suffered 
imprisonment     for      fifteen 
months.  This  sad  event,  which 
was  caused  by  hasty  temper, 
doubtless  had  a  great  weight 
with  him   in    deciding    upon 
leaving  his  native  State. 

When  he  arrived  in  Ala- 
bama he  at  once  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city 
of  Montgomery,  the  Alabamian 
capital.  He  became  somewhat 
successful  in  his  profession, 
.  wh'ch,  with  the  sales  of  the 
products  of  his  plantation, 
brought  him  in  a  very  good 
income,  although  he  never  at- 
tained affluence. 

During  the  year  1840  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama,  and  shortly 
after  occupied  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Upper  House  of  that 
State.  His  fire-eating  style  of 
eloquence  pleased  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  made  him 
very  popular  among  them. 

He  was  next  chosen,  during 
the  year  1844,  to  fill  the  seat 
in  Congress  vacated  by  the 
Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  and  thus 
represented  the  Third  District 
•of  Alabama  in  the  Congres- 
sional Halls  at  Washington. 
He  was  re-elected  the  next 
term,  and  occupied  his  seat 
during  the  sessions  of  the  28th 
and  29th  Congresses. 

His  career  while  in  Wash- 
ington was  marked  by  its 
strong  partizan  character.  He 
voted  in  1845  for  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  ;  but 
violently  opposed  the  bill  on 
the  Oregon  question.  He  also 
voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  strongly 
supported  every  measure  that 
was  in  favor  of  slavery.  He 
was  considered  by  his  party  as 
a  very  fine  orator  ;  but  his  fiery 
eloquence  wanted  depth  of  ar- 
gument, his  speeches  telling 
more  upon  the  ear  at  the  time 
than  upon  the  mind. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  Congressional  term 
he  returned  to  Alabama,  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was,  however,  not 
allowed  by  his  political  friends  to  go  into  retire- 
ment, and  was  therefore  chosen  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  in 
Baltimore  May  22,  1848,  and  nominated  General 
Cass  for  the  Presidency.  In  that  Convention  he 
moved  a  resolution  which  alone  showed  plainly 
his  strong  partizan  feelings,  even  when  he  knew 
he  was  in  the  minority.  The  resolution  was  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of  the 
people,  by  other  than  the  parties  interested  in 
them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine,  and  is  re- 
cognized by  this  body."  This  resolution  was  of 
so  positive  a  sectional  character  that  it  was  voted 
down  by  216  against  36. 

Shortly   after  this  event  he  became  the  most 


ultra  of  the  extremists  of  the  South,  and  in  1850  | 
was  chosen  the  leader  of  the  party.  He  certainly  I 
was  the  boldest  among  them,  and  never  hesitated 
to  use  both  time  and  money  to  carry  out  his 
views.  He  took  an  active  part  in  1854-5  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  on  the 
ground  of  the  extension  of  the  Northern  line  of 
Missouri ;  but  although  the  struggle  was  a  severe 
one,  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
free  State. 

One  of  the  most  positive  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Mr.  Yancey  is  to  be  found  in 
his  letter  of  June,  1858,  in  which  he  declared  that 
no  party  or  political  creed  could  save  the  South  ; 
"  but,"  continued  he,  "  if  we  could  do  as  our 
fathers  did,   organize   Committees  of  Safety  all 
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over  the  cotton  States,  we  shall  fire  the  Southern 
heart,  instruct  the  Southern  mind,  give  courage 
to  each  other,  and  at  the  proper  moment,  by  one 
organized  concerted  action,  we  can  precipitate  the 
Cotton  States  into  revolution."  This  letter  showed 
plainly  that  the  rebellion  was  not  the  spontaneous 
working  of  an  hour,  a  day  or  a  week ;  but  the 
work  of  years. 

During  the  year  1859  he  urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama  the  necessity  of  passing  an  act 
requiring  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  the  event 
of  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  in  1860, 
to  call  a  Convention  of  Alabamians  to  oppose  any 
such  election.  It  was  even  then  well  known  in 
the  South  that  the  power  of  which  theyhad  so  long 
held  the  reins  was  passing  from  their  hands. 

Mr.  Yancey  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  met  in  Charleston  during 
April,  1860,  and  upon  the  Convention  refusing  to 


adopt  the  ultra  pro-slavery  doctrine,  withdrew 
with  the  rest  of  the  Alabama  delegates.  Although 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Douglas,  he  opposed 
him  on  the  ground  that  his  election  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  Southern  interest.  He  then  joined 
the  Seceding  Convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency,  and  during  the 
contest  gave  him  his  most  hearty  and  undivided 
support.  He  visited  New  York  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1860,  and  delivered  a  fire- 
eating  speech  in  favor  of  the  fusion  party — assert- 
ing that  the  adoption  of  that  plan  was  plainly 
the  only  successful  means,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  could  be  used  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

When  the  Southern  States  began  to  secede, 
Mr.  Yancey  was,  on  Dec.  24, 
1860,  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Montgomery  Convention.  This 
Alabama  Convention  met  Jan. 
7, 1861,  and  one  week  from  that 
day  passed  the  ordinance  of 
Secession,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Yancey,  who  doubtless  framed 
the  document. 

On  Feb.  27,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  most  fitting  per- 
son to  visit  Europe  as  a  Com- 
missioner from  the  Southern 
States,  to  urge  upon  the  reign- 
ing monarchs  and  their  gov- 
ernments the  necessity  of  re- 
cognizing the  independence  of 
the  then-styled  Southern  Con- 
federacy. He  left  the  United 
States  by  way  of  New  York, 
the  laws  at  that  time  being  in- 
operative to  detain  him .  Whi '  e 
in  Europe  he  used  his  utmos'; 
endeavors  to  get  the  Conti- 
nental powers  to  recognize  the 
Rebellious  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity upon  them  on  the 
ground  that  until  that  was 
done,  no  cotton  could  be  sup- 
plied to  them.  He  was,  how- 
ever, very  unseccessful  in  his 
mission. 

During  his  absence,  namely, 
during  November,  1861,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Rebel 
Senate,  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  on  being  advised  of 
that  fact  he  returned  to  the 
Rebel  States,  arriving  there  in 
February,  1862,  having  success- 
fully run  the  blockade.  He 
made  his  way  baek  into  Rebel- 
dom  by  way  of  Nassau  and 
Tampa  Bay,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  New  Orleans  and  Montgom- 
ery, he,  at  each  place,  made 
speeches,  in  which  he  gave 
rather  an  unfavorable  prospect 
of  an  European  recsgnition  of 
the  Confederacy,  unless  that 
slavery  was  done  away  with — 
that  particular  institution  be- 
ing obnoxious  to  the  views  of 
Europeans  in  general,  and  of  a 
very  large  party  in  particular. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Rebel 
Senate  during  March,  1862,  and 
as  he  was  elected  for  the  long 
term,  he  would  have,  had  he  lived,  held  the  office 
until  1868.  He  was  requested  by  the  opposition 
party  in  the  Senate  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
1jaat  clique,  but  declined. 

During  the  time  he  occupied  his  seat  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  he  took  part  in  several  im- 
portant debates ;  but  did  and  said  nothing  during 
his  Senatorial  career  to  bring  him  prominently 
before  the  people. 

Mr.  Yancey  died  near  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  on  Monday,  July  27, 
1863. 

Although  an  implacable  hater  of  Northern  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Yancey  was  honest  in  his  hate 
and  treason.  He  believed  in  slavery,  not  so  much 
as  a  divine  right  as  because  he  deemed  its  pre- 
servation and  increase  necessary  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  South,  and  to  precipitate  the 
downfall  of  the  rising  power  of  the  North. 
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EDWIN  FOKKEST. 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  noted 
American  tragedian,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  March 

9,  1806.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  failing  in  business 
became  a  clerk,  first  in  the  United 
States  Bank  and  afterwards 
in  the  Qirard  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  situation  he 
died.  Young  Edwin  had  been 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  the 
sudden  death  of  the  father  put 
an  end  to  all  ideas  of  this  nature. 
He  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  a 
house  of  business,  and  was  unable, 
for  want  of  time,  even  to  obtain 
any  addition  to  his  education. 

About  this  time  he  fell  in  with 
a  distinguished  ornithologist 
named  Wilson,  who  encouraged 
in  him  a  desire,  long  manifested, 
for  recitation  and  imitation.  He 
shortly  after  joined  an  amateur 
company  of  youths,  organized  in 
his  neighborhood. 

During  the  spring  of  1822  he, 
when  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Walnut 
street  Theatre  as  Young  Norr.al, 
and  his  success  was  both  marvel 
ous  and  complete.  He  next  joined 
a  traveling  Company,  and  made  a 
protracted  tour  through  the  West, 
until  he  obtained  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Caldwell  of  the  New 
Orleans  Theatre,  and  afterwards 
with  Mr.  Gilfert,  the  Charleston 
manager.  After  gratifying  en- 
gagements at  Albany  and  Phil- 
adelphia, he,  on  the  1st  Monday 
of  November,  1826,  appeared  at 
the  Bowery  Theatre  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Othello,  successfully  followed 
by  those  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Rich- 
ard III,  and  other  Shaksperian 
characters,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  authors.  Among  his  favor- 
ite representations  were  Brutus, 
Spartacus,  and  Metamora,  which 
three  characters  had  been  written 
for  him  by  American  authors. 

Having  now  acquired  wealth, 
he  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to 
purchase  a  house  and  lot  for  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  spring  of  1834  he 
visited  England  and  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  when  about 
to  start  from  London  on  his  tour  he 
was  invited  to  a  public  dinner,  and 
there  presented  with  a  handsome 
gold  medal,  suitable  to  the  man  and 
the  occasion. 

On  his  return  to  London,  in  1836, 
from  his  tour,  he  accepted  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Bunn,  then  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  made  a  great  success 
in  the  character  of  Othello.  During 
June,  1837,  he  married  Miss  Sinclair, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1838. 
On  July  4,  1838,  he  pronounced  the 
great  oration  in  honor  of  the  62d 
Anniversary  of  the  Day  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

During  the  winter  of  1844  he  again 
visited  England,  and  in  February, 
1845,  appeared  at  the  Princess'  The- 
atre, London,  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
followed  by  Macbeth.  On  these  occa 
sions  he  failed,  but  he  regained  his 
lost  reputation  in  the  representation 
of  King  Lear.  As  it  was  supposed 
Mr.  Macready  was  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  when  that  artist  visited  New 
York,  he  was  received  with  hisses, 
ending  in  the  Astor  Place  riot  of  May 

10,  1849. 

Mr.  Forrest  withdrew  from  the 
stage  in  1858  ;  but  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  numerous  friends  he  was  af- 
terwards induced,  at  a  later  date,  to 
appear  in  New  York  in  a  few  of  his 
principal  characters. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  EDGAR  A.  KIMBALL. 


LIEUT.-COL  KIMBALL. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edgar  A. 
Kimball  was  born  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1821.  He  re- 
ceived a  very  fair  education,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  printer. 
He  removed  into  Vermont,  where 
he  became  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Age, 
a  liberal  democratic  newspaper. 
After  editing  this  journal  for  some 
years,  he  gave  it  up  to  raise  the 
Vermont  Company  of  Col.  Ran- 
som's New  England  Regiment, 
for  the  Mexican  War,  afterwards 
classed  as  the  Ninth  Regulars, 
and  was  commissioned  Captain 
from  March  8,  1847. 

He  participated  in  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  Mexican  campaign, 
being  particularly  distinguished 
in  the  contests  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  August  20,  1847,  and 
the  siege  of  Chapultepec  Castle, 
Sept,  13,  1847.  At  this  last  affair 
he  stormed  the  works,  ascended 
the  summit  of  the  Castle,  struck 
down  the  Mexican  flag  and  plant 
ed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  its 
place.  He  received  the  brevet  of 
Major,  dating  from  Aug.  20,  1847, 
for  his  gallantry  on  these  occa- 
sions. His  regiment  being  dis- 
banded on  August  26,  1848,  he  re- 
tired to  civil  life,  holding  a  situa- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  —    - 

He  next  took  a  great  interest 
in  securing  the  election  of  Gen. 
Pierce  to  the  Presidency,  and 
during  his  Administration,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  he  held 
a  position  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-House. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, however,  caused  him  once 
more  to  take  the  field,  and  lie  re- 
ceived  the  commission  of  Major 
of  the  9th  New  York  Volunteers, 
(Zouaves,)  on  May  13,  1861.  He 
first  served  in  that  capacity  at 
Newport  News,  and  participated 
duringAug.,  1861,  in  a  reconnois 
sance  up  the  Peninsula.  After 
garrisoning  Fortress  Monroe  for 
a  short  time,  the  regiment  was  sent 
into  camp  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  where 
it  formed  part  of  Gen.  John  G.  Parkes' 
3d  Brigade  of  Burnside's  Expedition. 
At  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  N. 
C,  Feb.  7,  1862,  Major  Kimball  led 
the  gallant  Zouaves  along  a  narrow 
causeway  at  double-quick  to  storm  the 
rebel  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. This  causeway  was  completely 
commanded  by  rebel  cannon,  and  but 
for  the  daring  and  rapidity  of  the 
charge,  which  caused  a  panic  among 
the  rebels,  the  loss  of  life  would  have 
been  terrible.  The  work  was,  how- 
ever carried,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union 
placed  over  it. 

Lieut.-Col.  Betts  having  resigned, 
Major  Kimball  was  promoted  to  his 
position  on  Feb.  14,  1862.  On  the 
14th  of  March,  1862,  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Newbern,  and  on  April  2, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  formed  a  portion  of  the 
noted  Ninth  Army  Corps.  He  held 
this  position  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  participated  in  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Macon,  April  25,  1862,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  July, 
1862.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam,  Sept.,  1862,  and  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Dec.  13, 1862.  The  regiment  was 
next  transferred  to  Newport  News, 
thence  to  Suffolk,  Va.,  where  on  Aprli 
12,  1863,  Col.  Kimball  was  shot  dead 
by  Gen.  Corcoran.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  New  York  for  burial. 
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GENEEAL  VON   STEINWEHR.. 

Brigadier-General  Adolph  Von  Steinwehr 
was  born  in  Prussia  about  the  year  1816,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Military  College  of  Brunswick, 
whence  he  graduated  with  very  high  honors.  He 
then  entered  the  Prussian  army  and  gained  some 
distinction  as  a  soldier.  He  remained  in  this  ser- 
vice until  the  year  1847,  when  he  came  to  Ameri- 
ca for  the  purpose  of  tendering  his  services  for 
the  Mexican  war,  but  on  his  arrival  it  was  found 
that  the  campaign  was  nearly  if  not  quite  ended. 
He  therefore  settled  down  in  New  York  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  architect,  in  which  profession  he 
proved  himself  to  be  both  skillful  and  full  of  taste. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  at  once  commenced  the  organi- 
zation of  a  New  York 
City  regiment  of  two 
years  volunteers,  subse- 
quently known  as  the 
29th  Regiment  of  New 
York  Volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  commis- 
sioned the  Colonel  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1861. 
As  soon  as  ready  the 
regiment  left  New 
York  for  the  National 
Capital,  and  in  company 
with  three  other  Ger- 
man regiments  was  in- 
corporated into  a  bri- 
gade under  command 
of  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Louis  Blenker, 
of  the  Eighth  New  York 
Volunteers. 

When  the  forces  be- 
fore Washington  were 
organized  into  an  army 
under  Gen.  McDowell, 
Blenkcr's  br  igade 
formed  part  of  the  fifth 
Division  under  Colonel 
Dixon  S.  Miles,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy 
at  Manasses.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Union 
forces  from  the  battle- 
field of  Bull  Run  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1861,  this 
brigade  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  broken  army, 
covering  the  same,  and 
marching  back  to  their 
positions  before  Wash- 
ington in  perfect  order. 
When  General  Mc- 
Clellan  took  command 
of  the  demoralized 
forces,  and  added  to  them 
the  rapidly  arriving 
three  years  troops — or- 
ganizing the  same  into 
a  grand  army — the  Ger- 
man troops  were  formed 
into  a  division  with  Gen- 
eral Blenker  at  their 
head,  and  Colonels  Stahl 
and  Von  Steinwehr  as 
commanders  of  brigades. 
It  being  ascertained  that 
these  officers  were  ca- 
pable of  filling  those 
positions  to  advantage, 
they  were,  on  the  12th 
day  of  October,  1861, 
commissioned  as  Briga- 
dier-Generals of  Volunteers,  and  General  Von 
Steinwehr  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  Blenker's  Division. 

During  December,  1861,  the  brigade  held  an  ad- 
vanced position  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1861-2,  kept  the 
post  of  honor.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  organized  into  Corps  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
General  Von  Steinwehr's  brigade  was,  with  Blen- 
ker's Division,  organized  into  Major-General  Sum- 
ner's Second  Army  Corps,  and  with  the  army 
marched  upon  Manasses.  The  transfer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Peninsula  caused 
some  changes  in  the  organization  of  several  of  the 
corps,  and  Blenker's  Division  was  withdrawn  and 
ordered  to  the  Mountain  Department,  then  about 


being  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Fre- 
mont. 

During  June,  1862,  General  Von  Steinwehr's 
brigade  with  other  forces  under  General  Fremont 
encountered  the  Rebels  under  Stonewall  Jackson 
at  Cross  Keys  and  fought  a  stubborn  battle  on  the 
8th,  after  which  the  Rebels  fell  back  upon  the 
line  of  Richmond.  The  resignation  of  General 
Fremont  placed  General  Sigel,  on  June  15,  1862, 
in  command  of  the  First  Corps  of  Pope's  army  of 
Virginia,  and  General  Von  Steinwehr's  brigade 
was  added  to  that  corps.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
General  Von  Steinwehr  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Second  Division  of  Sigel's  Corps  and  with 
Pope's  army  advanced  upon  the  line  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock.    He   was  present  at,  but  did  not  par- 
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ticipate  in,  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  August 
9,  1862,  but  at  the  battles  of  Grove  ton  and 
Manasses,  August  29  and  30, 1862,  the  General  and 
his  command  particularly  distinguished  them 
selves,  and  were  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  contest. 

After  the  Army  of  Virginia  had  fallen  back  up- 
on Washington  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1862,  the  Corps  under  General  Sigel  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  line  in  front  of  Washington,  and 
along  the  Piedmont  Valley,  while  the  main  army 
advanced  along  the  Upper  Potomac  to  Frederick 
and  Antietam.  After  the  retreat  of  Lee,  the 
Corps  was  denominated  as  the  Eleventh  Army 
Corps,  with  General  Sigel  as  commander,  and  Gen. 
Von  Steinwehr  as  commander  of  the  2d  Division. 


During  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac under  General  Burnside,  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Corps  were  formed  into  a  Grand  Division 
with  General  Sigel  as  Grand  Commander,  and 
were  set  apart  as  Reserves.  General  Von  Stein- 
wehr's Division  was  temporarily  detached  during 
December,  1862,  and  added  to  General  Sumner's 
Corps.  It  was  afterwards  re-attached  to  General 
Sigel's  Eleventh  Army  Corps. 

After  the  resignation  of  General  Sigel,  General 
Howard  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Eleventh 
Army  Corps.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
the  division  under  General  Von  Steinwehr  was 
placed  on  special  duty  apart  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Corps,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  sur- 
prise  and  retreat  from  before    Jackson's  forces 

during  the   earlier  days 
of  May,  1863. 

The  Corps  advanced 
with  Hooker's  grand 
army  to  the  Potomac 
during  the  famous  forced 
march  of  June,  1863, 
tramping  through  dust 
and  heat  with  only  a 
small  supply  of  water. 
At  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg on  July  1, 1863,  the 
Eleventh  Corps  parti- 
cularly distinguished  it- 
self, and  Gen.  Von  Stein- 
wehr's division  gained 
honorable  mention  for 
its  gallantry  and  brav- 
ery. During  the  remain- 
ing days  of  this  famous 
battle,  the  division  bore 
its  part  with  great  cre- 
dit and  participated  in 
the  rapid  marches  to  the 
Potomac  after  the  re- 
treating enemy. . 

General  Von  Stein- 
wehr is  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  renowned  families 
of  Prussia,  and  who  were 
among  those  especially 
distinguished  in  the 
military  annals  of  that 
country.  He  inherited 
from  them  many  if  not 
all  of  their  soldierly 
qualities,  and  by  careful 
study  and  untiring  en- 
ergy, made  himself  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most 
efficien  b  and  accom- 
plished foreign-born  of- 
ficers in  our  service. 
Being  possessed  of  the 
most  fascinating  man- 
ners, and  filled  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  tho- 
rough soldier,  he  won 
the  entire  confidence 
and  regard  of  both  thp 
officers  and  men  under 
his  command.  In  his 
habits  he  is  remarkably 
studious,  and  in  his 
tastes  scholarly  and  re- 
fined. He  was  also  a 
thorough  linguist 
which  gave  him  great 
advantages  when  com- 
manding a  force  com- 
posed of  men  of  mixed 

nativities. 

Among  other  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  this  General,  is  the  fact  that  he  had  upon 
his  Staff  in  August,  1863,  an  officer  who  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  noted  women  of  her 
time.  This  officer,  Captain  Stowe,  who  occupied 
the  position  of  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  was 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  had  enlisted  in 
the  service  as  a  private.  Although  a  young 
man,  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  own  merit 
until  he  held  the  honorable  position  of  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General  of  a  Division,  a  po- 
sition of  no  mean  importance,  carrying  with 
it  as  it  did  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Captain  in  the 
Army. 
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ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Hughes,  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Clogher,  North  of  Ireland,  in 
1798.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
who  left  Ireland  for  America, 
whither  he  was  followed  in  1817 
by  his  son.  In  this  country  John's 
education  was  greatly  improved, 
and  although  placed  by  his  father 
with  a  florist,  he  devoted  all  his  ' 
leisure  time  to  study.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  his  engagement  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  where  ho 
remained  several  years,  part  of  the 
time  acting  as  teacher. 

He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  1825, 
taking  charge  of  a  parish  in  that 
city.  In  1830  he  entered  upon  a 
lengthy  public  newspaper  discus- 
sion with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Breckin- 
ridge, of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  subject,  "  Is  Protestantism 
the  Religion  of  Christ?"  and  in 
1834,  orally  discussed  with  him 
whether  or  not  the  "  Roman  Catho- 
lic Religion  was  inimical  to  Civil 
and  Religious  liberty  1" 

Dr.  Hughes  founded  St.  John's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1832,  and 
remained  its  rector  for  many  years. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  coadjutor 
with  Bishop  Dubois,  of  the  New 
York  Diocese,  and  was  consecrated 
on  January  9,  1838.  He  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  diocese  after 
the  commencement  of  the  last 
illness  of  Bishop  Dubois,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  full  dignity  of  Bishop  after  the 
death  of  that  noted  minister,  in  1842. 

Previous  to  this  appointment  he  visited  France, 
Austria  and  Italy,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for  his 
diocese,  and  having  succeeded,  returned  to  this 
country.  During  1841  he  opened  St.  John's  Col- 
lege and  established  St.  Joseph's  Theological 
Seminary,  both  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  having  pre- 
viously fought  the  question  of  non-sectarianism 
in  the  public  schools,  with  all  the  ministers 
of  other  churches,  the  Common  Council,  State 
Legislature  and  Senate. 

The  first  Diocesan  Synod  of 
New  York  was  held  in  Aug., 
1842,  and  the  extent  of  the 
diocese  induced  the  Bishop  to 
ask  for  a  coadjutor,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Rev.  John  McClosky. 
During  1845  he  again  visited 
Europe  to  obtain  the  services 
of  the  Jesuits,  Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  In  this  mission  he 
was  successful.  Having  re- 
turned in  the  spring  of  1846. 
he  was  requested  by  Presiden 
Polk  to  accept  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Mexico,  but  declined. 
In  1847  he  lectured  by  request, 
before  the  House  of  Represen  • 
tatives  ;  and  in  1850  New  York 
was  raise  1  to  an  Archi-episco- 
pal  See,  Bishop  Hughes  being 
made  Archbishop.  The  first 
provincial  council  of  New  York 
was  held  in  1854,  after  which 
Archbishop  Hughes  visited 
Rome  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
finition of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

On  August  13,  1858,  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  splendid  Cathedral 
to  be  erected  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  Fifty-first  street.  After 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  he  was  requested 
by  the  Government  to  visit 
Europe  and  exert  his  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  regular  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  in  1862. 

During  the  riot  of  July,  1863, 
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he  called  all  the  Catholics  of  the  city  to  the  front 
of  his  residence  and  addressed  and  admonished 
them  on  the  evil  and  criminality  ot  joining  with 
the  rioters,  counselling  obedience  to  the  liws  and 
to  the  Government. 

Archbishop  Hughes  is  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
height,  has  a  well-knit  frame,  and  altogether  pre- 
sents a  very  solid,  substantial  appearance.  His 
features  are  regular  with  a  decidedly  Celtic  caste. 
His  head  is  large,  his  brow  bold,  and  his  eye 
bright  and  quick.  He  has  a  calm,  agreeable  ex- 
pression, but  one  of  much  thouglitfulness. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   LOGAN. 

Major-General  JoriN  Alexan- 
der Logan  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1826.  During  his  youth 
he  had  but  few  opportunities  to 
acquire  any  very  great  amount  of 
education,  but  when  the  war  with 
Mexico  broke  out  in  1846,  he  vol- 
unteered and  was  elected  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  Hampton's  Company  of 
the  1st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers. He  acted  as  Regimental 
Adjutant  during  a  part  of  the  war, 
and  returned  home  in  Oct.,  1848. 

He  next  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  in  November,  1849, 
Avas  elected  County  Clerk  of  Jack- 
son, which  position  he  held  about 
a  year.  During  1851  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  commenced 
his  practice ;  and  the  next  year 
was  chosen  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit. 
During  the  fall  of  1852  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  very 
well.  He  was  married  on  the  27th 
November,  1855. 

During    May,    1856,    he    was 
chosen  Presidential  Elector  for  the 
Ninth    Congressional    District  of 
Illinois,     and    in     the     following 
fall  was  re-elected   to  the  Legisla- 
ture.    During  1858  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1860. 
At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861,  he  entered  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson's regiment  as  a  volunteer, 
displaying  great  bravery.     He  had 
left  his  seat  in  the  Extra  Session 
of    Congress  for  this  especial  purpose.      He  re- 
turned to  Illinois  in  August,  and  at  once  organized 
the  31st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  being 
elected  its  Colonel,  September  18,  1861. 

During  November,  1861,  his  regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1862,  pursued  the  retreating  rebels  that 
had  evacuated  Fort  Henry.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  at,  and  capture  of,  Fort  Don- 
elson,  February  13  to  16,  1862,  in  which  contest 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm. 

On  March  21,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  reported  to  General 
Grant.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  August 
26,  1862,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  forces  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.  In  the  move- 
ments into  Mississippi,  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  held  command  of 
a  Division  in  the  right  wing, 
and  afterwards  one  in  the  17th 
Corps  under  Gen.  McPherson. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was 
confirmed  a  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  with  rank  from 
November  29,  1862.  During 
General  Grant's  rapid  move- 
ments from  Grand  Gulf  to 
Jackson  in  May,  1863,  he  was 
continually  in  the  advance 
and  occupied  the  Mississippi 
capital.  Again,  at  Champion 
Hills  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  also  at  the  storming  of 
Vicksburg,  May  22,  1863. 
AVhen  the  rebel  stronghold 
was  surrendered,  Gen.  Logan's 
forces  had  awarded  to  them 
the  post  of  honor,  namely,  the 
occupying  of  the  surrendered 
city  ;  and  General  Logan  was 
made  Military  Governor  from 
July  4,  1863. 

He  a  f  t  e  r  w  ards  returned 
North,  where  he  addressed 
large  assemblies,  stating  that 
he  had  always  been  a  democrat ; 
but  as  the  peace  of  the  country 
could  not  be  restored  without 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  he 
advocated  that  policy. 
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MAJOK-GENERAL  NELSON. 

Major-General  William  Nelson,  who 
was  killed  at  Louisville,  Ky,  by  a  pistol 
sliot  fired  by  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis,  was  born 
at  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Ky.,  during 
the  year  1821.  He  entered  the  naval 
school  at  Annapolis  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and,  graduating,  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Navy  as  acting  midship- 
man, January  28,  1840.  He  was  first  at- 
tached to  the  sloop-of-war  Torktown,  16 
guns,  newly  added  to  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. He  was  transferred  during  1843  to 
another  vessel  of  the  squadron,  and  in 
1845  returned  to  New  York  on  a  short 
leave  of  absence. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1846,  he  passed  his 
examination  and  received  his  warrant  as 
passed  midshipman.  He  was  then  or- 
dered to  the  frigate  Raritan,  44  guns, 
attached  to  the  Home  Squadron,  and 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Commodore  David 
Conner.  During  1847  he  was  made  acting 
Master  of  the  steamer  Scourge,  3  guns, 
engaged  in  Commodore  Perry's  squadron 
in  the  Gulf.  He  was  detached  for  service 
in  command  of  a  naval  battery  at  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  won  a  high  reputation 
as  an  artillerist.  In  after  life  he  made 
the  science  of  gunnery  a  special  study. 
He  left  the  Scourge  in  1848,  when  she 
was  afterwards  sold. 

He  was  then  appointed  to  the  steamer 
Michigan,  1  gun,  operating  on  the  Lakes, 
and  was  next  transferred  to  the  Indepen- 
dence, 54  guns,  flagship  of  the  Commodore 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.     Of  this 
vessel  he  was  made  Acting  Master  in  1849. 
While  on  this  station  he  was  transferred 
to  the   frigate  Cumberland,  44  guns,  of 
which  vessel    he    was    Acting   Master.     Having 
cruised  about  for  some  time  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  returned  home  in  November  1851  in  the  U.  S. 
steam  frigate  Mississippi,  ten  guns,  Captain  Long, 
which  vessel  brought  out  Kossuth,  whom  young 
Nelson,  on  getting  leave  of  absence,  accompanied 
during  part  of  his  tour  through  the  United  States. 
During  1853  he  went  on  a  short  cruise  and  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1854,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Master,  and  again  ordered  to  the  Indepen- 
dence.    On  April  18,  1855,   he  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Tredonia, 
4  guns,  stationed  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  as  the  store- 
ship  of  the  Pacific  squadron.     During  1857  he  re- 
turned home,  leaving  his  ship  in  that  port,  and  in 
1858  went  on  a  short  coasting  cruise.     He  next 
went  on  board  the  frigate  Niagara  when  she  was 
selected  to  carry  back  to  Africa  the  negroes  taken 
from  the  steamer  Echo.     He  was  afterwards  or- 
dered to   the  sloop  St.  Louis,  20  guns,  be- 
longing to  the  Home  squadron.     He  was  or- 
dered home  in  May,   1860,   when   he   was 
placed  on  ordnance  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Washington. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  detached  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
placed  on  special  duty  with  the  war  de- 
partment. While  engaged  on  this  duty  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  of  the  Navy,  a  new  rank 
created  by  Congress  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Navy  in  1862. 

When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  began  to 
assume  a  decisive  shape  during  the  spring 
of  1861,  he  was  detailed  to  the  Ohio  river 
fleet  of  gunboats  organized  by  the  war  de 
partment.  While  acting  on  the  Ohio 
River,  he  was  selected  to  be  sent  into  Ken 
tucky  to  sound  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
State  and  to  strengthen  it.  Accordingly 
early  in  April,  1861,  he  organized  "  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,"  near  Lexington,  Ky. 
Shortly  after  Gen.  Thomas  assumed  com- 
mand of  this  camp,  and  General  Nelson 
began  organizing  another  camp  at  Wash- 
ington, Mason  County,  Ky.,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  successful.  He  subsequently 
organized  other  camps  in  various  parts  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  after  which  he  took  the 
field.  He  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  and  defeated  them  on  several 
occasions,  especially  the  forces  \inder  Hum- 
phrey Marshall.      General  Nelson  was  com- 
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missioned  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  from 
September  16,  1861. 

General  Nelson  was  next  placed  in  command 
of  theeecond  division  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio, 
under  General  Buell,  and  occupied  Nashville  at 
the  end  of  February,  1862.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  at  Shiloh,  April  7,  1862,  and  after  witness- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  May,  1862,  the 
force  returned  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  On 
July  12, 1862,  he  was  made  Major-General.  During 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1862,  he  commanded 
the  forces  in  person  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  and 
sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners,  and  was  wounded.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Louisville  to  recuperate,  where  he  be- 
came commander  of  the  forces. 

On  September  28,  1862,  he  was  shot  dead  at 
Louisville  by  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  whom 
he  had  insulted. 
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COLONEL  DIMICK. 

Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  for  two  years 
Commandant  of  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
Harbor,  was  born  in  Vermont  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  century.  He 
received  a  good  classical  education  and 
was  admitted  into  West  Point  as  a  cadet 
during  October,  1814.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June  1819,  standing  eleventh 
in  his  class,  and  entered  the  United  States 
army  as  a  second  Lieutenant  in  a  light  ar- 
tillery company  on  the  1st  of  July,  1819. 

When  the  army  was  reorganized  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1821,  he  was  retained  with 
the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  and  at- 
tached to  the  First  Artillery  From  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  September  28,  1822,  he  held 
the  position  of  Assistant-Instructor  of 
Infantry  Tactics  at  West  Point,  and  during 
November,  1823,  was  appointed  an  Assist- 
ant Commissary  of  Subsistence.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1824,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  First  Lieutenancy  in  his  regiment,  and 
during  1829  was  again  appointed  an  As- 
sistant Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

After  serving  for  ten  years  with  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  he  was,  on  May 
1,  1834,  breveted  Captain  for  faithful  ser- 
vices. On  the  6th  of  April,  1835,  he  was 
promoted  to  that  rank  and  was  sent  to 
Florida.  Here,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1836, 
he  encountered  the  Florida  Indians,  and 
gained  the  brevet  of  Major  for  his  gallan- 
try and  meritorious  conduct  during  that 
struggle.  He  also  took  part  in  other  con- 
tests in  that  vicinity  during  that  event- 
ful campaign. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he 
joined  his  regiment  and  went  with  it  into 
that  disturbed  and  unhealthy  country. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  Contreras,  where 
he  commanded  General  Persifer  S.  Smith's  bri- 
gade, and  gained  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  his  gallantry,  dating  from  August  20,  1847. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Churubusco  At  the  assault  of  Chapultepec  Castle 
on  September  13,  1847,  he  commanded  his  regi- 
ment, and  likewise  at  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  also  on  that  day.  So  nobly  did  he  act  on 
all  these  occasions  that  ho  gained  the  brevet  of 
Colonel  of  the  regular  army  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct,  dating  from  the  day  of  the  as- 
sault, viz.,  September  13,  1847. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  forces  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1850, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the  First 
Artillery.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  one 
of  the  coast  defences.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1857, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Second  Artillery  Regi- 
ment with  the  rank  and  commission  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

During  the  year  1858  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Hamilton  and  of  all  the 
defences  and  United  States  troops  in  the 
Harbor  of  New  York.  After  occupying 
this  position  for  some  little  time  he  was 
relieved  by  Lt.-Col.  Burke  and  was  ordered 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  this  work  and  of  the  troops  in  its  vicinity 
from  1859  to  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, when  the  position  was  deemed  of 
such  importance  as  to  require  the  presence 
of  a  general  officer,  and  to  be  made — with  a 
few  miles  surrounding  it — into  a  separate 
department.  He,  however,  still  held  the 
direct  command  of  the  regular  troops  un- 
til the  retiring  board  retired  several  officers 
from  the  army  for  many  years  faithful  ser- 
vices, when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dimick  was 
re-transferred  to  his  old  regiment  as  its 
commander  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
artillery.  His  commission  was  dated  from 
October  26,  1861,  and  with  the  change  of 
command  his  immediate  location  was  also 
changed. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  take  command  of 
Fort  Warren  and  of  all  the  troops  and  de- 
fences of  Boston  Harbor.  Here  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1861,  he  became  the  custo- 
dian of  the  famous  Rebel  Emissaries,  Mason 
and  Slidell  and  afterwards  of  several  other 
political  offenders. 

He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Aug.  1, 
1863,  for  serving  faithfully  over  forty  years, 
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GENERAL  HUNT. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Jackson 
Hunt  was  born  in  Ohio  about  the  year 
1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  W. 
Hunt  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
died  on  September  11,  1829,  when  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  but  eleven 
years  old.  He  was,  however,  taken  up  by 
friends  and  received  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, after  which,  in  September,  1835,  he 
was  appointed  from  Ohio  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  He  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion on  the  30th  of  June,  1829,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Army 
without  going  through  the  probation  of  a 
brevet.  He  stood  No  19  in  his  class  at 
the  time  of  his  graduation. 

On  the   1st  of  July,  1859,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second 
Artillery,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1846, 
was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenant.     He 
was   placed  in  command  of  a   section  of 
Duncan's  battery  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
and  bore    a    gallant    part    through   the 
greater  part  of  the    Mexican   campaign. 
He    fought    bravely    at    Contreras    and 
Churubusco    August   20,   1847,  and   was 
breveted  captain  from  that  date,  for  his 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.     He  was 
greatly  distinguished  during   the    attack 
upon  El  Molino  del  Key,  where  he  formed 
one  of  the  party  that  stormed  the  enemy's 
works.      He   was   wounded  during    this 
action   which    took   place  on   September 
8,  1847;  but  did  not  long  remain  from  the  field, 
for  he  was  engaged  on    September   13,  in  the  as- 
sault upon  Chapultepec  Castle.    For  his  gallantry 
on  this  occasion  also,  he  received  a  further  brevet 
of  Major  to   date    from    the   clay  of  the    assault, 
September  13,  1847.     He  participated  in  the  tri- 
umphs  of  the   capture   of  the   Mexican  capital, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1852,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  full  rank  of  Captain  of  Artillery  and 
held  command  of  Company  M.  This  rank  and 
position  he  held  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  treasonable  resigna- 
tion of  many  of  the  army  officers  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  Captain  Hunt  was 
appointed   to  one  of  the   majorities  of  the  Fifth 
Regular   Artillery  a  new   regiment  raised   under 
the  action  of  the  President  during 
that  month,  and  endorsed  by  Con- 
gress  during   the    extra   session. 
The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was, 
up  to  August  1, 1863,  brevet  Briga- 
dier General  Harvey  Brown,  who 
for    some    time,    and    especially 
during  the  riots  of  July,  1863,  was 
commandant  of  the  forts,  defences 
and  United  States  troops   in  New 
York  City  and  harbor. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  un- 
der General  McClellan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  improve  upon  and 
concentrate  the  artillery  forces  of 
that  grand  army  under  proper, 
efficient  chiefs  of  that  arm. 
Majors  Barry  and  Hunt  were, 
therefore,  appointed  upon  the 
Staff  of  General  McClellan  for  that 
particular  purpose,  and  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  com- 
missioned as  an  aid-de-camp  to 
that  General  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Volunteers,  from  Sep- 
tember 13,  1861.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  re- 
serve batteries  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1861-2,  endeavored  to  perfect 
the  men  under  him  in  their  va- 
rious duties. 

At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April 
and  May,  1862,  he  rendered  the 
country  services  of  a  highly  meri- 
torious and  distinguished  charac- 
ter and  was  breveted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Regular  Army  from 
May  4,  1862.     He  became  greatly 
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distinguished  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
campaign  ;  but  more  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hills,  July  1,  1862,  for  which  contest  he 
was  breveted  Colonel  of  the  U.  S.  Army  from. 
that  date,  for  meretorious  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices rendered  on  that  occasion.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  Maryland  campaign  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 

When  General  McClellan  was  removed  and 
General  Burnside  appointed  in  his  place,  Colonel 
Hunt  was  transferred  to  the  Staff. of  the  latter 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  fearful  contest  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  but  more  especially  in  the  ar- 
tillery attack  upon  the  city. 

During  the  Executive  Session  of  1863,  General 
Hunt  was  confirmed  in  the  rank  of  Brig.-Gen.  of 
Volunteers  to  date  from  September  15,  1862.  He 
had  previously  been  appointed  Chief  of  Artillery 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potamac  with  that  rank. 
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REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeciier,  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  was 
born  in  Lichfield,  Connecticut,  on  June 
24,  1813.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
a  sound  liberal  education  at  Lichfield,  and 
then  studied  in  a  first-class  school  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  He  next  entered 
Amherst  College,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  graduated  in  1834.  Before  he  had 
attained  his  majority  he  had  become  some- 
what popular  as  a  temperance  advocate, 
and  joined  his  father  in  most  of  his  en- 
deavors to  gain  adherents  to  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence.  He  spoke  frequently 
and  eloquently  from  the  public  platforms 
in  furtherance  of  that  object. 

Mr.  Beecher  on  graduating,  chose  for 
his  profession  that  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
try and  entered  the  Lane  Theological  and 
Literary  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  as  a 
student  in  Theology.  At  the  time  he  en- 
tered that  institution,  his  father,  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  was  the  head  master, 
and  his  sister's  future  husband,  Rev.  Cal 
vin  Stowe,  Professor  of  Biblical  History. 
Young  Beecher  studied  for  three  years  un- 
der these  gentlemen  and  developed  his 
talents  in  Mental  Philosophy  and  Chris- 
tian Theology.  He  left  the  Seminary  in 
1837,  after  having  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  of  the  school. 

He  next  commenced  his  life  as  a  Minis- 
ter, and  became  pastor  of  an  independent  Presby- 
terian church  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  He  un- 
dertook this  mission  in  June,  1837,  when  but  24 
years  of  age  ;  and  although  so  young,  obtained 
considerable  popularity  in  this  place  by  his  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit  and  by  his  attention  to  the 
flock  under  his  charge.  He  remained  in  Lawrence- 
burg until  1839,  when  he  removed  to  Indianapolis 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  a  pastorate  of  a  much 
larger  congregation.  He  remained  there  until 
the  year  1847,  during  which  time  he  became  very 
popular  both  as  a  lecturer  and  religious  writer,  as 
well  as  a  preacher. 

He  removed  to  New  York  in  December,  1847, 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  Ministry  of 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
known  as  Plymouth  Church.  He  soon  started  a 
religious  newspaper  under  the  title  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  contributed  largely  to  it  himself  over 
the  signature  of  an  asterisk.  These  contributions 
were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  a  book  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Star  Papers."  He 
also  compiled  and  edited  the 
"  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns." 
As  a  preacher  he  was  here  also 
very  popular,  his  congregation 
being  numbered  by  thousands, 
while  in  many  other  churches 
they  would  scarcely  reach  five 
times  as  many  tens.  In  his  style 
of  oratory  he  was  peculiar,  en- 
chaining the  attention  of  his 
hearers  by  the  eccentricity  and 
force  of  his  remarks. 

In  1852  he  visited  Europe  and 
made  himself  very  popular  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Church  of  England  by  his 
suavity  of  manner  and  cheerful 
disposition. 

During  the  Fremont-Buchanan 
political  campaign  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Republican  candi- 
date and  exerted  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  both  by  his  eloquent 
addresses  and  by  his  pen  to  secure 
the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont. 
He  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution of  negro  slavery,  and  is 
and  has  been  loud  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  peculiar  in  his 
personal  appearance,  his  face 
being  rather  striking  at  the  first 
glance,  and  his  noble  forehead, 
plainly  showing  the  marks  of  in- 
tellect and  genius.  As  an  author 
Mr.  Beecher  has  produced  several 
religious  works  of  great  merit. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERMAN. 
Major-General  William  Tectjmseh 

Sherman,  of  the  U-  S.  Volunteer  forces, 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio  about  the 
year  1820,  and  during  his  early  youth  re- 
ceived a  first-class  education  at  one  of  the 
principal  academies  of  that  State.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Sherman,  of  Lan- 
caster, formerly  a  Supreme  Judge  of  Ohio, 
and  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherman, 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  During  the 
year  1836  he  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  and 
graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  stand- 
ing sixth  in  his  class. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  he  entered  the 
U.   S.   Regular  Army   as   a   brevet  Second 
Lieutenant   of   Artillery,   and   was  shortly 
after   appointed  to  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  2d  Lieutenant. 
On   the   30th   of  November,    1841,   he  was 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  and  during  the 
Mexican   War  was   engaged   in  service  in 
California.     He  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  in  the  Tenth  Military  Department 
during  1847,  and  obtained  a  brevet  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  Regular  Army  from  May  30, 
1848,  for  meritorious  services  in  California 
the  war  with  Mexico. 
He   was   next  appointed   Commissary  of 
Subsistence  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  from 
September,  1850,  and  remained   in  Califor- 
nia ;  but  fearing  that  his  chances  for  further 
promotion  were   limited,   he   resigned   the 
service  on  September  6,  1853.     After  his  resigna- 
tion he  went  South  and  became  President  of  the 
State  Military  Institute  of  Louisiana,  which  po- 
sition he   held   and  resigned  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion. 

On  his  return  North  from   Louisiana,  after  the 
fall  of  Sumter,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  with   that  rank,  &c, 
commanded  the  3d   Brigade 
at  the   battle  of  Bull    Run, 
July  21,  1861. 

After  that  battle,  when 
the  Northern  Army  was  re- 
organized, Colonel  Sherman 
was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with 
rank,  &c,  from  May  17,  1861. 
He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland — then 
embracing  all  the  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  having  stated 
that  it  would  require  two 
hundred  thousand  men  to 
reach  the  Gulf,  he  was 
deemed  insane  and  removed 
from  the  Department.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved 
he  was  not  wrong  in  his 
calculations. 

He  was  next  ordered  into 
Missouri,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  force  at  Seda- 
lia,  from  which  he  was  re- 
moved and  placed  on  the 
non-active  list.  He  was  next 
appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  division  under  General 
Grant,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862, 
he  acted  with  great  bravery. 
General  Sherman  was  pro- 
moted to  Major-General  on 
May  1,  1862,  and  when  the 
Department  of  Tennessee 
was  formed  in  the  Decern 
ber  following,  he  was  made 
Commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  He  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  Vicksburg,  Dec. 
29,  1862,  via  Yazoo  River; 
but  the  works  were  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  the  expedition, 
after  a  severe  fight,  was 
withdrawn. 

On  January  10,  11.  1863, 
he  held  charge  of  a  Wing 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  S.  HARNEY. 


of  the  Army  that  captured  Fort  Ilindman,  Ar- 
kansas Post,  after  which  he  resumed  command 
of  the  15th  Army  Corps,  and  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  capitulated  July  3, 
1863.  He  next  led  the  expedition  of  three  Corps 
which  pursued  Johnston's  rebel  forces,  captured 
Jackson  City,  Miss.,  and  found  out  the  hiding- 
place  of  Jeff  Davis'  library  and  private  papers. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HARNEY. 

Brigadier-General  William  Selby  Har- 
ney, of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
during  the  year  1800,  andwas  appointed  to 
the  U.  S.  army  without  entering  the  Military 
School  at  West  Point,  receiving  his  com- 
mission as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  First 
regiment  of  regular  Infantry,  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1818.  During  the  follow- 
ing January  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  during  March,  1825,  he  was* 
made  Captain  and  topk  an  active  nart  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 

On   the   1st   of  May,    1833,   he   was   ap- 
pointed  Paymaster  in  the  Regular  Army 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  on  August  15, 
1836,   was  transferred   to  the   Second  Dra- 
goons,   as    Lieutenant-Colonel.      He    then 
went  to   Florida,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.     He  be- 
came  distinguished   under  Lieut.-Col.  Fan- 
ning, in   the   action   at   Fort  Mellow ;  and 
commanded  a    detachment  of  the  Second 
Dragoons  in   the   defence   of    the   trading 
house  on  the  Carloosahatchie  River,  against 
the   Florida   Indians  on  the   23d   of  July, 
1839.     He  also  commanded  an  expedition 
into  the  Everglades  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  3d  and  24th  of  December,  1840, 
and  was  brevetted  Colonel  of  the  Regular 
Army,   December  7,  1840,  for  gallant   and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  several  engage- 
ments with  the  hostile  Indians  in  Florida. 
On   the  30th   of  June,  1846,  he  was  promoted 
to  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regular  Dragoons,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  went  to  Mexico.     He 
took   part  in  the   brilliant  engagement  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  on  April  18,  1847,  and  was  breveted  Briga- 
dier-General for  gallant  conduct.     He  also  took 
part  in  some  of  the  other  battles  of  the  Campaign, 
and  was  particularly   distinguished  in    the  affair 
of  Medelin,  March  25,  1847, 
when  and  where  he   was  in 
command  of  his  regiment. 

_  On  June  14, 1858,  he  was 
promoted  to  , Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  While  in 
command  of  this  Depart- 
ment he  became  embroiled 
in  the  San  Juan  affair,  and 
was  removed  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  by  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant-General  Scott  on 
his  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
discord. 

He  was  next  placed  in 
command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  but  before 
he  reached  Harper's  Ferry, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Virginia  authorities. 
He  was,  however,  released 
by  Governor  Letcher  after  a 
few  days'  detention.  On  his 
return  to  St.  Louis  he  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  peace  of  the  De- 
partment "  must  and  should 
be  preserved." 

He  next  agreed  with  Gen. 
Price  that  if  his  forces  were 
disbanded,  those  of  the 
Government  should  also  be  ; 
but  General  Price  broke 
through  the  agreement,  and 
as  Gen.  Harney  did  not  at 
once  suppress  the  rebel 
movement,  he  was  relieved 
by  General  Lyon. 

Gen.  Harney  resided  during 
the  rest  of  the  time  privately 
at  St.  Louis,  and  on  August  1, 
1863,  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  Army  officers. 
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ADMIRAL  WILKES. 

Acting  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S. 
Navy,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  where  lie  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
His  father  who  was  also  in  the  American  Navy 
gave  him  a  good  education,  and  gained  for  him 
as  a  native  citizen  of  New  York,  an  admittance 
into  the  Naval  School.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1818,  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
Midshipman,  and  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
Q-uerriere,  44  guns,  from  which  vessel  he  was 
transferred  to  the  ship-of-the-line  Franklin,  74 
guns. 

After  serving  seven  years  he,  during  the  year 
1825,  passed  his 
examination  in 
view  of  a  pro- 
motion, and  on 
the  28  th  of 
April,  1826,  was 
promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Navy. 
He  did  not  go  to 
sea  for  some  time 
after  his  promo- 
tion, but  during 
1828  went  on  a 
preliminary  ex- 
ploring expedi- 
tion. 

During  the 
year  1830  he  was 
attached  to  the 
sloop  of-war  Bos- 
ton, 18  guns,  be- 
longing to  the 
Mediterranean 
Squadron,  but 
soon  after  return- 
ed to  America. 
He  was  next  en- 
gaged during 
1832  in  the  sur- 
vey of  Narragan- 
set  Bay,  and  was 
the  next  year 
placed  in  charge 
of  the  regulation 
of  the  chronome- 
ters, &c.  This 
important  posi- 
tion he  filled  un- 
til 1836,  when  he 
was  detached 
from  the  regular 
naval  service  for 
special  duty  at 
Washington. 

During  the 
year  1837  he  was 
placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig- 
of-war  Porpoise, 
then  engaged  on 
the  Coast  Survey, 
from  which  duty 
he  was  removed 
to  take  command 
of  a  special  ex- 
ploring expedi- 
tion composed  of 
several  vessels  of 
which  the  Por- 
poise was  one.  He 
hoisted  his  flag 
on  the  Vincennes, 
20  guns,  during 
the     year     1838, 

and  started  on  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  has 
made  his  name  so  famous.  In  this  sketch  it 
would  be  useles  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like 
a  description  of  his  noted  voyage,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  during  1839  made 
a  voyage  towards  the  Southern  Ocean,  touching 
at  several  of  the  islands  of  Australasia,  and  after 
sailing  about  in  that  vicinity  during  1840,  started 
again  on  his  return  trip  by  way  of  the  Equator 
and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  He  next  made  his 
way,  during  the  year  1841,  towards  the  Califor- 
nian  coast,  which  he  partially  explored,  and  then 
pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Northern  Seas. 
/  He  returned  from  this  expedition  during  the  month 
of  June,  1842,  after  nearly  four  years',  absence. 


On  his  return  he  was  placed  on  special  duty  at 
Washington  in  connection  with  this  said  expedi- 
tion, and  continued  so  to  employ  himself  as  head 
of  that  particular  bureau  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  in  the  Navy  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1843,  and  on  the  14th  of  September,  1855,  was 
further  promoted  to  the  rank  and  position  of  a 
regular  Navy  Captain. 

He  was  still  engaged  in  the  Expeditionary 
Bureau,  during  the  firing  upon,  and  reduction  of, 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  Rebels,  when,  finding  that 
the  Navy  were  about  to  gain  honors  and  notoriety 
by  means  of  a  war  with  the  South,  and  that  in 
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Washington  he  could  gain  no  glory,  he  applied 
for  more  active  service,  which  application  was 
granted  by  placing  him  in  command  of  the  vessel 
of  war  San  Jacinto,  then  cruising  among  the 
West  Indies,  to  look  after  the  Rebel  sympathizers, 
located  somewhere  among  those  islands,  and 
carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  his  West 
Indian  expedition  was  his  capture  of  the  Rebel 
ambassadors,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board 
of  H.  B.  M.  mail  vessel,  the  Trent.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1801,  he  caused  the  Trent  to  be  stopped 
and  boarded  by  his  armed  crew,  and  on  that  vessel 
he  captured  the  Rebel  representatives  and  their 
clerks.     The   boarding  of  a   vessel  of  a   neutral 


power  on  the  high  sea  would  have  been  a  bold 
deed  ;  but  to  board  a  British  mail  ship  in  their 
own  waters — the  capture  taking  place  in  the 
Bahama  Channel — was  a  still  bolder  deed,  inas- 
much as  it  was  illegal  under  the  International 
law,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  war  with  that»power. 
The  prisoners  were,  however,  removed  to  the  San 
Jacinto,  which  sailed  for  Fortress  Monroe,  where 
she  arrived  on  November  15,  1861,  the  Rebel  fast 
day.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  and  Boston 
Captain  Wilkes  was  received  with  great  eclat. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Trent  at  length 
reached  England,  and  the  journals  of  December 
18,  1861,  were  particularly  bitter  upon  Captain 

Wilkes,  demand- 
ing his  removal 
from  the  Naval 
service,  the  sur- 
render of  the  pris- 
oners, &c.  On  the 
application  of  the 
British  represen- 
tatives the  pris- 
oners were  given 
up,  and  Captain 
Wilkes  removed 
from  the  West 
Indian   seas. 

About  the  be- 
ginning of  1862, 
he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the 
James  river  flo- 
tilla with  the 
rank  of  Com- 
modore; but  the 
operations  of  this 
little  fleet  werj 
far  too  limited  to 
suit  the  roving 
character 
explorer, 
therefore 
oted  to  the 
of    Acting 


of  the 
He  was 
prom- 
rank 
Rear 
Admiral, and  later 
in  1862  was  plac- 
ed in  command  of 
a  special  West 
Indian  squadron, 
fitted  out  to  look 
after  the  Rebel 
privateers  oper- 
ating against  the 
commerce  of  the 
United  States. 
He  was  thus  re- 
stored to  his 
former  position  in 
these  waters  with 
increased  powers. 
He  made  several 
captures  of  block- 
ade runners,  the 
most  important 
being  that  of  the 
Peter ho ff,  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  said  to 
be  bound  to  Ma- 
tamoras  but  cap- 
tured on  the  sus- 
picion of  being 
engaged  in  carry- 
ing arms  to  the 
Rebels.  Although 
the  case  was  con- 
sidered by  the 
British  journals  a 
flagrant  outrage, 
the  Prize  Court  in  New  York,  during  1863,  decided 
that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  an  illegal  traffic, 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws  of  America,  and  she 
was  condemned  as  a  prize.  , 

Acting  Admiral  Wilkes  had,  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  this  sketch,  been  in  -  the  service 
of  the  United  States  for  nearly  forty  six 
years,  about  eleven  of  which  were  actually 
spent  at  sea  ;  his  sea  service  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  being  little  over  a  year  at  that  time. 
He  had  spent  nearly  twenty-eight  years  doing 
shore  duty  for  the"  Navy  Department,  and  but 
seven  years  of  the  whole  time  had  been  unem- 
ployed without  his  being  engaged  either  in  some 
part  or  other  of  his  country's  service. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  BUELL. 

Major-General  Don  Carlos  Buell  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  in  which  state  he  was  horn 
ahout  the  year  1819.  While  very  young 
his  parents  and  family  moved  into  the 
State  of  Indiana,  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
which  his  father  filled  several  offices  of 
general  domestic  confidence,  such  as  guar- 
dian for  orphan  children,  administrator  of 
estates,  &c.  He  was  a  man  almost  univer- 
sally beloved. 

Young  Buell  was  a  bright,  energetic  lad, 
and  having  received  a  very  fair  education, 
he  was  put  to  learning  a  trade  in  the  vil- 
lage of  which  his  father  was  a  resident, 
when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was,  during  1837,  admitted  as  a 
cadet  into  West  Point.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1841,  and  entered  the 
army  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  In- 
fantry. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1841,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  second  Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Un 
ited  States  Regular  Infantry,  and  in  June, 
184G  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 
With  this  rank  he  was  engaged  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  and  at  the  battles  of  Monterey, 
September  21,  22  and  23  so  distinguished 
himself  as  to  gain  a  brevet  of  Captain, 
dating  from  September  23,  1846. 

Captain  Buell  went  with  the  army  in  its 
victorious    march  from  Vera  Cruz   to   the 
capital  city  of  Mexico  as  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,   participating   gallantly    in   the 
severe  battles  of  that  campaign.     He  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Churubusco,  he  fell  dangerously  wounded  by  a 
ball  through  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  near 
the  right  shoulder ;  but    in  his  prostration  and 
pain,  he  still  preserved  the  port    and  mein  of  a 
soldier  and  a  hero.     For  his  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  this  and  the  contest  of  Contreras 
in  which  he  was  also  distinguished,  he  was  bre- 
veted Major  from  August  20,  1847. 

During  the  month  of  January  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank 
of  Captain,  and    was  detailed  to  the  department 
of  Texas  under  General  Persifor  F.  Smith.     In 
March   1841   he  gave  up  his  rank   in  the  line. 
While  in   Texas  an   incident   occurred  that  is 
worthy  of  mention.    Wishing  to  go  from  Indianola 
to  Corpus  Christi  on  one  occasion  with  his 
wife,  a  young   Lieutenant    of    Engineers* 
tendered  him  the  privilege  of  a  little  light 
draft  surveying  craft  under  his  charge,  and 
Adjutant-General  Buell  accepted  the  offer. 
With  this  vessel  they  went  by  the  shoal 
sound,  occasionally  getting  out  of  the  boat 
into  the  water — scarcely  three  feet  deep — to 
boost  the  craft  now  and  then  from  the  ob- 
structing bars.    Thus  the  travellers  reached 
Corpus  Christi-    The  Lieutenant  was  Geo. 
B.  McClellan. 

On  May  11,  1861,  Captain  Buell  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Adju- 
tant General's  department,  and  during  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  was  commissioned 
a  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers  to  date 
from  May  17,  1861.  He  was  recalled  from 
California  where  he  was  on  duty  as  Adju- 
tant General,  and  with  his  new  rank  was 
placed  by  General  McClellan  at  the  head 
of  12,000  men,  as  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ohio,  relieving  General  W.  T. 
Sherman.  He  labored  hard  in  his  new 
department,  and  daring  General  Grant's 
advance  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson 
co-operated  with  him  in  his  movements, 
and  both  armies  advanced  towards  the 
Cumberland  river  simultaneously,  so  that 
when  Donelson  was  taken  Buell's  forces 
were  ready  to  occupy  Bowling  Green  and 
afterwards  Nashville. 

On  March  20,  1862,  he  was  created  a 
Maj  or-General  of  Volunteers,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  five  divisions,  composing 
the  army  of  the  Ohio.  He  advanced  from 
Nashville  to  Columbia,  and  thence  to  Sa- 
vannah, arriving  at  the  last  place  on  the 
evening  of  April  6,  1862,  ready  to  take  part 
in  the  second  day's  battle  of  Shiloh.  He 
next  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth, 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  A.  McCLERNAND. 

after  the  evacuation  of  which  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee. 

During  Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky  he  led  one 
of  the  most  noted  forced  marches  on  record,  tak- 
ing his  infantry  over  300  miles  in  12  days  ;  thus 
reaching  Louisville  before  the  enemy.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  1862,  part  of  his  forces  fought  the 
battle  of  Perry  ville,  after  which  he  pursued  Bragg 
out  of  the  State. 

About  the  end  of  October  1 862  he  was  removed 
from  his  command  and  a  military  commission  es- 
tablished to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
his  department.  General  Rosecrans  succeeded 
him  in  command  of  his  troops,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Tennessee,  and  there  made  into  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  DON  C.  BUELL. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  McCLERNAND. 

Maj  or-General  John  Alexander  Mc- 
Clernand was  born  in  Breckenridge 
County,  Ky.,  on  May  30,  1812.  He  lost 
his  father  by  death  in  1816,  when  his 
family  moved  to  Shawneetown,  where  he 
was  educated  at  the  village  school  and 
worked  as  a  farmer's  boy.  » 

In  1827  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  1830  commenced  practice.  During 
1832  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the 
war  against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  1833-4,  was  engaged 
in  trade  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  By  the  profits  acquired  in  this 
enterprise  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  more 
advanced  position  in  his  profession  of 
lawyer. 

In  1835  he  started  and  edited  the  Shaw- 
neetown Democrat,  and  opened  in  that 
town  a  law  office.  He  became  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  practice  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1836,  in  1840,  and 
in  1842.  and  was  also  chosen  member  of 
Congress  in  1843.  He  had  previously 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Cald- 
well, who  had  studied  in  his  office,  and 
before  taking  his  seat  in  Congress  he  was 
married  to  Sarah,  daiighter  of  Colonel 
Dunlap  of  Jacksonville,  Ills. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  he  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  his  political  friends,  and 
during  1844  was  re-elected  to  that  body, 
as  also  during  1846,  1848  and  1850,  each 
time  without  opposition.  During  1852  he 
was  not  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was 
chosen  to  head  the  list  on  the  Electoral 
ticket. 

During  1854  he  removed  to  Jacksonville  and 
three  years  after  to  Springfield,  Ills.  At  both 
these  places  he  practiced  law  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  was  the  Chairman  on  Resolutions 
in  the  Anti-Lecompton  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  which  sustained  Douglas'  course 
in  1858. 

During  1859  he  was  nominated  for  Congress 
for  the  district  of  Springfield  and  was  filling  his 
seat  as  its  representative  when  the   war  broke 
out.     He  resigned  his  seat,  returned  to  Illinois 
with    rank    of   Brigadier-General,   dating    from 
May  17,  1861,  and   with    the    assistance  of  two 
other  members  raised    the  McClernand  Brigade. 
The  troops  at  once  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  took  part  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  battle   of  Belmont.     He 
next  participated    in  the    reconnoissance 
behind  Columbus,  January,  1862,  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Henry,  February  6,  and  in  the 
battles  at  and  reduction  of  Fort  Donelson, 
Feb.  13  to  16, 1862.     In  these  two  last  af- 
fairs he  commanded  the  first  division  of 
Grant's  army,  composed  entirely  of   Illi- 
nois troops.     For  gallantry  displayed-  on 
these  occasions  General    McClernand  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Maj  or-General,  to 
date  from  March  21,  1862. 

General  McClernand  participated  in  the 
sanguinary  contests  at  Shiloh,  April  6  and 
7,  1862,  also  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  to  May, 
after  which  the  division  operated  in  the 
field  until  September,  when  he  was  order- 
ed to  Springfield  to  assist  Governor  Yates 
to  raise  the  Illinois  quota  of  the  call  for  six 
hundred  thousand  men. 

When  tbe  expedition  was  organized  to 
open  the  Mississippi  River,  General  Mc- 
Clernand was  placed,  by  the  President,  at 
its  head  ;  but  when  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee was  completed  in  December  1862, 
General  Grant  placed  General  McClernand 
at  the  head  of  the  13th  Army  Corps.  This 
led  to  some  disagreement  between  these 
commanders. 

General  M'Clernand,  after  General  Sher- 
man's repulse  at  Vicksburg,  led  an  expedi- 
tion which  on  January  10,  11,  1863,  fought 
at  and  captured  Fort  Hindman,  Arkansas 
Post,  and  then  rejoined  the  main  army 
under  General  Grant. 

Shortly  before  the  final  reduction  of 
Vicksburg,  General  McClernand  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  his  corps  by 
order  of  General  Grant,  on  the  c  harge  of 
using  unbecoming  language. 
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CAPTAIN   RODGERS. 

Captain  George  W.  Rodgers,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
about  the  year  1820,  but  early  moved  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  from  which  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Naval  Service  during  the  year  1836.  On  the 
30th  of  April,  1836,  he  acted  as  midshipman  on 
the  sloop-of-war  Boston,  then  belonging  to  Com- 
modore Dallas'  West  Indian  Squadron.  During 
the  year  1838  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, also  on  the  West  India 
station.  After  serving  on  this 
vessel  for  some  little  time  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  granted  a 
twelvemonth's  leave  of  absence 
to  recruit  his  health. 

About  the  year  1840  he  was 
attached  to  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine,  belonging  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  and  after  about 
twenty  months  service  he  was 
ordered  home.  On  his  return 
he  entered  the  Naval  School  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  for  some 
time  devoted  himself  to  study, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  his 
examination  in  view  of  promo- 
tion to  higher  rank.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  Board  of 
Examiners  during  the  year 
1843,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
the  sloop-of  war  Saratoga,  then 
belonging  to  the  squadron  en- 
gaged on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
He  remained  with  this  vessel 
until  she  was  ordered  home  in 
1845,  when  he  was  allowed 
another  leave  of  absence  for 
about  twelve  months. 

During  the  year  1846  he  was 
ordered  to  the  steamer  Colonel 
Harney,  and  served  in  her  dur- 
ing the  early  naval  operations 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  sloop 
of-war  John  Adams,  also  at- 
tached to  the  Home  Squadron 
and  operating  in  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf. 

The  Mexican  War  ended,  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  were  or- 
dered on  a  more  peaceful  duty, 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was,  in  1849,  placed  on  duty 
with  the  United  States  Coast 
Surveying  Board.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  short  cruises  for  about 
one  year,  when  he  was  de- 
tached, in  view  of  obtaining  his 
promotion. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1850,  he 
received    his     commission    as 
Lieutenant     of     the     Navy — a 
rank    equal  to  that  of    Captain   in  the  Army. 
The  sloop-of-war  Germantown  having  been  or- 
dered to  join  the  African  Squadron  then  under 
Commodore  Gregory,  Lieutenant  Rodgers  was  as 
signed  to  duty  with  that  vessel,  and  sailed  during 
the  year  1851.      He   remained  with  the  vessel 
during  the  whole  of  its  three  years  cruise. 

During  the  year  1854  he  was  appointed  to  the 


command  of  the  Naval  Rendezvous  in  this  city, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the 
year  1857  ;  but  desiring  more  active  service  he. 
was  then  attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth, 
and  ordered  to  join  the  Brazilian  Squadron,  then 
under  Commodore  Armstrong.  In  this  vessel  he 
performed  a  full  cruise,  lasting  until  May,  1859, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  after  a  short 
leave  of  absence  was  placed  on  Ordnance  duty  at 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  W.  RODGERS. 


the  Navy  Yard  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  Harbor. 
He  remained  on  this  duty  for  several  months, 
and  on  retiring  therefrom  again  entered  the  Naval 
School,  this  time  to  teach  his  juniors  as  well  as 
to  learn  from  his  seniors. 

Lieutenant  Rodgers  remained  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  during  the  greater  part  of 
1861,  and  on  retiring  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 


Lieutenant-Commander — a  position  assimilating 
with  that  of  Major  in  the  Army.  He  was  next 
promoted  to  Commander  in  the  Navy,  on  July  2, 
1862,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  United  States 
gunboat  Tioga.  He  remained  on  board  this  vessel 
until  October,  1862,  when  a  better  command  was 
offered  him.  He  therefore  left  the  Tioga  to 
return  to  New  York  and  superintend  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  iron-clad  "Monitor"  vessel,  the 
Catskill,  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  the  chief  officer. 

When  the  Catskill  was  ready 
for  sea,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  took  her  to  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina.  He  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  that 
port  in  less  time  than  had  ever 
previoiisly  been  accomplished 
by  any  of  the  iron-clads.  He 
also  traveled  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  port  to  port  without 
any  stoppages. 

During  the  first  attack  upon 
the  rebel  defences  of  Charles- 
ton harbor,  under  Admiral  Du- 
pont,  Commander  Rodgers  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his 
bravery,  running  his  vessel  al- 
most under  the  walls  of  Sum- 
ter. 

In  the  second  attack,  which 
took  place  during  1863,  under 
the  direction  of  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  Commander  Rodgers  held 
the  position  of  Fleet  Captain,  a 
similar  position  to  Colonel  on 
the  Staff  of  a  General  com- 
manding in  the  field.  He  also 
retained  his  position  of  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Catskill, 
and  directed  her  movements 
during  the  fight.  During  the 
action  of  Monday,  August  17, 
1863,  a  shot  from  the  rebel 
works  at  Fort  Wagner  struck 
the  vessel  with  such  force  as 
to  knock  off  a  portion  of  the 
interior  lining  of  the  pilot- 
house. One  of  the  bolts  struck 
Captain  Rodgers  and  Paymaster 
Woodbury  on  the  head,  killing 
them  both  instantly. 

Captain  Rodgers  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  gentle  and  delicate 
man,  with  the  gallant  hero.     In 
peace  he  was  mild,  humble  and 
pleasant,  bat  when  the  blast  of 
war  sounded,   he    was    like  a 
tiger  in  the  fight.     He  was  also 
very  pious,   and  never   entered 
an   engagement    without    first 
commending    his    soul    to   his 
God.     His  personal  reputation 
was  without  a  stain,  and  amid 
all    the     absorbing    cares     and 
anxieties  of  his  profession,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
his  duties  as  a  Christian.     His  memory  was  held 
green  and  cherished  with  warm   affection  by  all 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune   to  be  under  his 
command,  and  his  death  was  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  all  his  private  friends. 

The  name  of  Captain  Rodgers   will  stand  well 
upon  the  role  of  honor  of  American  heroes. 


If 
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CAPT.    GEORGE    W.  RODGERS,     KILLED    ON    BOARD 
THE  CATSKILL,  AUGUST  17,  1863. 

Oil  thou  famed  and  fatal  fortress 

On  the  far  off  Southern  shore, 
Thine  shall  be  a  name  of  anguish 

In  our  bosoms  ever  more  ! 
Let  a  nation  shout  in  triumph 

O'er  the  crumbling  of  thy  wall — 
Our  poor  hearts  can  only  shudder 

At  the  purchase  of  its  fall. 

Ah,  our  brother !  brave  and  gentle ! 

Could  a  thousand  strongholds  pay 
For  the  one  life  in  a  moment 

From  his  country  snatch'd  away  ? 
Who  shall  lead  her  sons  to  honor, 

With  a  soul  so  high  and  pure? 
Who  shall  guide  their  young  ambition 

To  the  glories  that  endure  ? 

Only  now  is  left  the  lesson 

That  his  life  or  death  imparts, 
In  his  country's  page  of  glory — 

In  the  love  of  living  hearts. 
Free  from  self  or  sordid  motive, 

He  the  path  of  duty  trod, 
Serving  best  his  kind  and  country, 

That  he  served  from  love  of  God. 

On  the  hero's  wreath  of  laurel 

Fall  like  dew  the  sailor's  tears ; 
And  the  mem'ry  of  his  valor 

All  his  goodness  more  endears. 
Oh,  thou  fam'd  and  fatal  fortress, 

On  the  far  off  Southern  shore, 
Thoughts  of  tenderness  and  anguish 

Cling  around  thee  evermore  !  M.  D. 


THE  DEATH  OF   CORPORAL  WHITE. 


BY  LIEUTENANT-COL. 


The  facts  narrated  in  the  following  columns  oc- 
curred as  an  episode  of  the  Mississippian  campaign 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  narrative,  simple  as  it  is,  may  teach  officers, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  their  men 
nothing  better  than  fighting  machines,  to  regard 
them  in  a  new  light  and  from  a  nobler  point  of 
view. 

The  harsh  music  of  the  battle  field  had  passed 
away,  the  noise  and  smoke  of  war  had  subsided, 
and  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  waved  over  the  City 
of  Jackson.  The  thundering  boom  of  heavy  guns 
and  the  crashing  blow  of  mortar-shells  no  longer 
reverberated  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  civic 
edifices.  The  rattling  of  field-pieces,  the  clanking 
cavalry,  the  volleys  of  small  arms,  the  wild  yell 
which  accompanied  the  charge,  and  the  glad  shout 
of  victory — all  were  hushed.  The  gunner  was  at 
rest,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wandered  amid  the 
ruins  his  projectiles  had  made  ;  the  neighing  war- 
horse  stood  watching  over  his  sleeping  rider,  with 
his  saddle-girth  unloosed,  and  in  the  Rebel  strong- 
holds our  men  were  all  asleep — except  the  silent 
sentry.  But  amid  the  quietude  around  could  be 
heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
by  the  bedside  of  one  who  had  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  sat  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  taking  down, 
at  his  request,  the  few  words  that  the  dying  one 
could  with  difficulty  utter  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  name  of  the  dying  man  was  John  White,  a 
resident  of  New  York  City,  and  member  of  the 
"Anderson   Guards,"   which   formed   part   of  the 

Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  under   the 

gallant  General  Ord.  He  was,  perhaps,  as  fine  a 
man  as  ever  I  saw,  and  his  death-scene  presented 
to  my  mind  a  picture  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  death  ;  I  had  sat  by  many 
a  brave  soldier's  death-bedside,  I  had  often  beheld 
the  wounded  lying  by  hundreds  on  the  battle- 
field, I  had  become  "used  to  it;"  but  the  death- 
scene  of  Corporal  White  was  not  one  likely  to  be 
easily  forgotten,  for  on  the  day  before  he  was  well, 
hearty,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  many  years  to 
live. 

Corporal  John  White  was  not  only  a  fine  looking 
man,  but  with  all  his  soldier-like  bearing — and  he 
was  a  soldier  in  he  truest  sense  of  the  word — he 
was  gentle  and  courteous,  and  a  great  favorite  in 


the  company.  The  officers  of  the  regiment  used 
to  talk  of  him  very  often  together,  and  always 
with  evident  pride,  for  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it  that  he  was  the  finest  man  among  them.  But 
he  is  not  so  now,  for  on  the  day  of  which  I  am 
writing,  the  regiment  was  brought  into  action, 
and  in  the  grand  charge  a  bullet  struck  poor 
White.  The  fine  strong  man  was  shot  in  the  side, 
and  fell  "  mortally  wounded." 

What  a  knell  is  sounded  in  those  two  little 
words — gone — or,  rather  going — to  his  last  home ! 
No  hope  left.  A  few  minutes  before  a  cheering, 
brave,  and  energetic  soldier ;  those  few  minutes 
past,  and  all  earthly  ambition,  earthly  glory, 
earthly  existence  at  an  end.  The  glorious  shout 
of  victory  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  but  he  is  not  allow- 
ed to  return  home  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  for  he  is  "  mortally 
wounded." 

The  tattoo  had  long  been  beaten,  and  darkness 
veiled  the  horrors  of  the  battle-fiela,  as  I  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  poor  White's  cot,  in  the  temporary 
hospital  at  Jackson.  When  the  building  had  first 
been  taken  for  hospital  purposes,  it  was  dirty  and 
neglected  ;  but  it  had  been  cleaned  up  a  little,  and 
every  available  space  had  been  made  the  receptacle 
for  a  cot.  The  long  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a 
few  oil  lamps — some  distance  apart.  There  lay 
the  sick,  and  the  wounded  of  the  recent  contest. 
Their  wounds  had  been  attended  to  and  dressed  ; 
but  many  were  moaning  with  pain  and  anguish. 
The  doctor  moved  from  bed  to  bed,  kindly  attend- 
ing to  the  sufferers,  cheering  them  with  hopeful 
words,  while  he  dressed  their  wounds,  and  beguil- 
ing the  pain  by  tones  of  consolation.  How  they 
loved  the  doctor,  none  can  tell  but  those  who  have 
been  on  the  bed  of  suffering. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  I  sat  by  Corporal 
White's  bed,  talking  with  him  for  the  last  time. 
He  knew  he  was  dying  ;  and  he  felt  his  strength 
failing  him  more  rapidly  as  the  hours  drew  near- 
er to  the  fatal  moment  when  he  was  to  leave  this 
world  and  all  the  honors  and  glories  for  which1  he 
had  so  bravely  fought.  He  knew  it  all.  The  cold 
sweat  was  on  his  pallid  brow,  and  his  haggard 
face  spoke  plainly  of  pain  and  suffering.  His  dark 
blue  eyes  were  restless  in  their  sockets,  his  lips 
were  livid  and  dry,  and  an  intense  thirst  seemed 
to  consume  him.  He  had  been  tossing  about  a 
great  deal,  but  now  his  strength  had  left  him,  and 
he  lay  quite  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional writhe  of  pain  which  would  slightly  disturb 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  Notwithstanding  his 
low  condition  he  was  still  brave,  collected  and  self- 
possessed. 

I  had  up  to  this  time  written  down  many  of  his 
wishes,  all  of  which  betokened  affection  and  a 
deep  sense  of  intellectuality.  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  other  wish  to  express  or  communica- 
tion to  make. 

"  I  would  like,  Colonel,  to  make  one  more  re- 
quest," said  he  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  but  I  am 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  It  is  no  trouble,  White,"  I  replied,  "  it  will  be 
more  of  a  pleasure  than  otherwise  if  I  can  render 
your  mind  quite  easy  by  granting  all  you  wish  or 
desire." 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  you  have  always 
been  a  kind  friend  to  me  when  you  were  my  Cap- 
tain, and  since  you  have  been  a  field  officer  you 
have  not  forgotten  poor  White." 

The  poor  fellow's  unselfish  gratitude  touched  me 
to  the  quick,  and  deeply  affected  me.  After  a  pause 
he  said  in  a  very  feeble  voice  : 

"  Could  I  see  Cummins,  sir  ?  I  would  like  to  see 
him  once  more,  and  there  is  but  a  little  time  long- 
er for  me  here.     There  is  very — " 

He  stopped  short  and  groaned  with  pain,  for  a 
new  spasm  had  seized  him  suddenly.  He  then  re- 
peated his  friends  name. 

Archibald  Cummins  had  endsted  as  a  private  at 
the  same  time  as  White  and  had  but  recently  been 
promoted  to  Corporal  in  the  same  Company.  He 
too  had  been  wounded,  but  in  the  arm,  therefore 
not  dangerously.  He  had  but  a  few  hours  before 
left  White's  bedside  to  go  and  lie  down  a  little  as 
he  was  faint  and  weak. 

I  walked  along  the  room  to  the  side  of  Cummins' 
cot  and  told  him  that  White  would  like  to  see  him 
again. 

"  Ah,  Colonel,  is  he  worse  ?  "  inquired  Cummins 
hastily,  yet  in  a  touching  manner,  as  he  rose  to  fol- 
low me. 


"  He  is  much  worse,  Cummins,"  said  I,  "  you 
had  better  come  at  once,"  and  I  returned  softly. 
As  I  passed  the  beds  of  the  wounded  men  they 
raised  themselves  with  great  difficulty  to  inquire 
after  the  fate  of  their  favorite  Corporal,  and  as  I 
passed  by  one  man,  he  called  to  me  and  said  : 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Colonel,  but  will  you  kindly  re- 
member me  to  poor  White  before  he  dies.  I  will 
take  it  very  kindly  if  you  will  do  so." 

I  could  see  the  tear  in  the  poor  fellow's  eye  as 
he  spoke,  and  I  turned  away,  my  breast  heaving 
with  ill-suppressed  emotion,  for  that  man,  although 
suffering  intense  pain  bore  it  bravely  and  without 
complaint,  and  yet  coidd  feel  heartily  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  another. 

I  was  soon  back  at  White's  bedside,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  was  followed  by  Cummins,  his  arm 
all  bandaged  and  supported  in  a  sling.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  two  Corporals  faces,  as  they  gazed 
upon  each  other,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
The  glazed  eye  of  the  dying  man  seemed  to  bright- 
en for  an  instant,  as  Cummins  approached  with  a 
very  light  step,  and  as  the  latter  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  he  said : 

"  White,  my  old  friend,  do  you  know  me  ? 
Speak  to  me,  White.  What  is  it  ?" 
A  pause  ensued  Avhen  White  replied  : 
'•  Yes,  Cummins,  I  know  you  well.  I've  known 
you  long.  You'll  not  know  me  much  longer. 
I'm  going  fast,  Cummins.  I'm  happy,  very  happy, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

The  doctor  arrived  a  few  minutes  after,  and  we 
were  all  standing  around  the  bed  looking  in- 
tently at  the  sad  picture  before  us,  when  I  recol- 
lected the  touching  request  of  the  private  who  had 
called  me  to  him.  I  softly  laid  my  hand  on 
White's  forehead  so  as  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  said : 

"  White  !  Private  Mulligan  has  been  asking  for 
you.     He  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  White,  with  difficulty.  "It's 
like  the  man.  He  is  a  good  man,  Colonel.  Thank 
him  for  me,  sir,  and  tell  him  and  all  the  men  that 
I  prayed  for  them  with  my  last  breath.  You  will 
not  forget  this,  sir,  will  you  ?" 

"  No,  White,"  I  replied.  "You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  regiment  shall  know  you  died 
happily,  like  a  good  man,  and  that  you  had  time 
enough,  and  heart  enough,  to  think  of  others  in  a 
Christian  spirit  even  at  the  last." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  said ;  "oh,  yes !  But  tell 
them,  Oh,  tell  them,  that  it  was  only  religion  that 
made  me  happy." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
change  seemed  to  pass  over  his  features,  and  each 
of  us  by  the  bedside  instinctively  stooped  forward 
in  great  anxiety  to  discover  what  it  was.  It  al- 
most seemed  to  take  us  by  surprise,  and  yet  in 
point  of  fact  we  had  been  some  time  waiting  for, 
and  expecting  the  change.  The  doctor  touched 
the  patient's  pulse,  felt  his  feet,  and  tried  the 
beatings  of  his  heart ;  then  with  a  sad  look  and 
tones  of  real  sorrow,  he  turned  towards  me  and 
said: 

"  Poor  fellow,  the  scene  is  closing." 
I  felt  a  curious  sensation  all  over  my  body,  and  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  awe  seemed  to  overshadow 
me.  My  breath  remained  for  a  time  suspended, 
until  a  sigh  relieved  me,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon 
Corporal  Cummins.  Such  a  picture  of  grief — 
manly  grief — I  never  beheld. 

Suddenly  White  revived,  much  to  my  surprise, 
and  after  a  shudder,  slightly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
with  the  utmost  exertion,  and  in  broken  syllables, 
he  said: 

"  My  Bible — my  Bi-ble — is  beneath  my  pillow. 
O,  give  it  to  my — to  my — to  my— (his  voice  became 
fainter,  and  I  stooped  to  listen)— to  my — my  mo- 
ther.    God  bless  her — God  bless — bless — " 

A  sigh,  a  rattle  in  the  throat,  and  all  was  over. 
Thus  died  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  my  com 
mand,  and  in  the  country  near  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, a  gravestone  shows  where  repose  the  last 
remains  of 

Corporal  John  White, 

of  New  York, 

who  fell  in  front  of  Jackson, 

July  12,  1863, 

deeply  regretted  by  all  the  officers  and 

men  of  his  regiment, 

aged  29. 

"  He  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith." 


1863"! 
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What  Constitutes  a  Brigadier-General. 

A  newly  fledged  Brigadier-General — one  of  the 
recently  discovered  stars  in  the  American  firma- 
ment— entered  the  dining-room  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  sat  down 
at  the  dining-table.  The  waiters  being  used  con- 
stantly to  see  at  that  table  persons  dressed  as 
generals,  colonels,  &c,  did  not  rush  up  to  the 
visitor  with  any  unusual  haste.  This  fact  dis- 
pleased the  officer,  who  rapped  at  the  table  rather 
vehemently.  At  last  a  Son  of  Erin,  duly  aproned, 
and  with  napkin  in  hand,  appeared  before  the 
array  of  "  straps  and  buttons." 

"  What  has  become  of  all  the  good  waiters  of 
this  hotel?  "  sternly  demanded  the  "  star." 

"  Sure  and  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  answered  Pat, 
"  unless  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  them  all  into 
Brigadier-Generals." 

The  effect  was  instantaneous. 


-»Wi  » 


Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  Defence.; 

Previous  to  handing  in  his  written  defence,  Gen. 
Porter  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  the  of- 
ficers composing  his  court  martial,  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  1868 : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — My  defence 
is  now  concluded.  Before,  however,  I  deliver  it 
into  your  hands  I  hope  to  be  indulged  in  some  re- 
marks more  exclusively  personal.  To  speak  of 
one's  self  in  terms  of  commendation  is  always  un- 
pleasant, and  is  generally  against  the  laws  of  good 
taste  ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  becomes  un- 
avoidable. The  sensibility  which  it  then  wounds 
must  bear  the  infliction  because  a  higher  sensibil- 
ity demands  the  sacrifice.  When  a  soldier's  honor 
is  impeached  ;  when  his  loyalty  is  assailed ;  when 
cowardice  is  even  insinuated  against  him,  and 
when  the  safety  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  been 
purposely  and  causelessly  hazarded  by  him,  in  the 
indulgence  of  some  low,  petty,  contemptible  mo- 
tive, it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  is  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  between  gentlemen.  If  his  past 
life  gives  the  lie  to  the  charge  ;  if  it  at  all  exhibits 
conduct  totally  inconsistent  with  its  truth ;  if  it 
speaks  a  nature  that  would  revolt  even  at  the 
thought  of  a  crime;  if  it  evinces  a  long  and  perilous 
course  of  duty,  and  an  ardent  and  ever  enduring 
love  of  country — a  constant  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
its  flag  and  an  undying  devotion  to  its  service  ;  if, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history,  from  the  first 
moment  that  unhallowed  ambition  started  on  its 
career  of  treason,  he  has  given  himself  with  sleep- 
less vigilance,  and  amidst  countless  hazards,  to  do 
what  he  could  to  put  down  this  fold  rebellion  and 
reinstate  the  authority  of  the  government ;  if,  un- 
til the  unfortunate  Virginia  campaign  of  last  sum- 
mer, his  services  were  approved  by  the  public,  by 
his  brothers-in-arms,  and  signally  acknowledged 
by  the  President — if  these  facts  are  true  of  myself, 
then  I  may  be  well  excused  for  proudly  invoking 
them  as  an  answer  to  the  false  and  groundless  im- 
putations upon  my  duty  and  my  honor  as  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier.  What  has  been  my  history  ?  First, 
I  served,  then  being  a  mere  youth,  in  the  Mexican 
war,  throughout  the  resplendent  campaign  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Scjott,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  several  battles  of  Vera  Cruz,  Contreras,  Molino 
del  Rey,  Chepultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  I 
entered  on  that  service  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  bre- 
veted as  captain  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  as  major  for  like  ser- 
vice in  the  battle  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  Second, 
in  February,  1861,  I  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Holt,  your  Judge  Advocate,  to  proceed 
to  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  as  many 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  as  I  could  from 
that  State,  and  thereby  counteracting  as  far  as 
possible  the  effect  of  the  then  recent,  unexampled 
and  base  treachery  of  General  Twiggs.  Amidst 
great  difficulties  and  much  personal  peril,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  seven  companies,  in  all  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  in  posting  two  of  them  at  Tortugas, 
two  at  Key  West,  and  taking  three  to  New  York. 
The  whole  duty  was  performed  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  department.  Third,  in  May,  1861, 
I  was  commissioned  as  colonel  in  the  regular  army, 
and  in  August  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  afterwards  served  throughout  the  peninsular 
campaigns  under  Major-General  McClellan.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  constituted  me  director  of  the 


siege.  In  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House  I 
commanded  a  corps,  now  the  Fifth  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  all  the  regulars. 
In  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  my  command  being 
about  twenty-seven  thousand,  I  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  nine  thousand  men — a  fact 
which  tells  the  severity  of  the  conflict.  In  the 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  a  site  selected  by  myself  the 
day  before  the  fearful  and  test  struggle  -with  my 
own  corps,  which  was  joined  by  the  commands  of 
Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Couch,  each  of  whom 
engaged  in  the  fight  or  cheerfully  rendered  me 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  some  eighteen  thousand  men,  through 
the  skill  and  gallantry  of  my  officers,  and  the  in- 
domitable bravery  of  my  troops,  I  succeeded  in  to- 
tally repulsing  and  with  slaughter  unexampled  in 
any  modern  battle  long  continued,  desperate  and 
most  gallant  assaults  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  evidently  as  brave  soldiers  as 
ever  trod  the  battle  field.  For  my  services  at 
Hanover  Court  House  I  received  the  recommenda- 
tions of  my  chief  for  brevet  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army,  and  the  like  recommendation 
for  services  at  Gaines'  Mills  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1862,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Headquarters,  Army  op  the  Potomac,  ) 
Camp  Near  Harrison's  Bar,  July  9, 1862.  ) 
To  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 
The  energy,  ability  and  good  conduct  displayed 
throughout  the  eventful  period  of  this  campaign 
through  which  we  have  passed,  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Fitz  John  Porter,  deserves  the  marked  notice 
of  the  Executive  and  of  the  nation.  From  the 
very  commencement  his  unwearied  assiduity  in  his 
various  duties ;  the  intelligent  and  efficacious  as- 
sistance which  he  has  rendered  me  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  his  skilful  mannagement  of  his  com- 
mand on  the  march,  in  the  siege  or  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  his  chivalric  and  soldierly  bearing  un- 
der fire,  have  combined  to  render  him  conspicuous 
among  the  many  faithful  and  gallant  spirits  of  this 
army.  I  respectfully  therefore  recommend  that 
Brigadier-General  Fitz  John  Porter  receive  the 
brevet  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regular  Army 
for  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House,  May  27, 
and  the  brevet  of  Major-General  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  June  27. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant,     GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

If  there  was  another  grade  to  add  I  would  ask  it 
for  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  The  latter  eclipses 
in  its  result  any  other  engagement  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Gen. 
Porter  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  on  that  occasion. 
If  there  be  any  vacancy  among  the  general  officers 
in  the  Regular  Army  I  ask  one  for  him.  I  saw 
myself  the  disposition  he  made  of  his  men  and 
the  gallantry  he  displayed.  I  do  not  speak  from 
hearsay,  but  from  personal  observation.  Would 
that  the  country  had  more  general  officers  like 
Mm.  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
A  true  copy — E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  Washington,  Jan.  9,  1863. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  by  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  War  of  this  letter  I  had,  unsolicited,  been  pro- 
moted by  the  President  a  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers and  a  brevet  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  May  I  not  confidently  refer  to  this  tes- 
timonial as  of  itself  a  confutation  of  the  calumnies 
with  which  reckless  ignorance  or  interested  malice 
have  for  months  endeavored  to  fill  the  public  ear. 
Traitor  to  my  country !  When  did  treason  so  en- 
deavor to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Traitor  to  my  coimtry !  When  did  trea- 
son so  labor  and  peril  life  to  rescue  it  from  destruc- 
tion ?  Traitor  to  my  country !  Indifferent  to  the 
honor  of  its  flag !  Gratifying  a  supposed  personal 
dislike,  regardless  of  the  safety  and  reputation  or 
the  men  entrusted  to  my  command,  and  who  had 
followed  me,  and  apparently  with  even  increased 
confidence  through  a  terrific  ordeal — through  the 
fire  of  battles  unparalleled  in  fierceness,  fury  and 
mortality !  If  the  charge  had  not  assumed  the 
solemn  form  that  has  been  given  to  it,  it  would  be 
received  everywhere  where  my  whole  conduct  is 


known  as  ludicrous,  false,  or  the  creation  of  a  mor- 
bid or  distempered  brain.  Without  assuming  to 
myself  a  purer  patriotism  than  animates  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union,  I  say,  fearlessly,  that  none,  no, 
not  one,  loves  our  Union  with  a  stronger,  holier 
love  than  I  do.  There  is  nothing  in  the  future,  as 
there  has  been  nothing  in  the  past,  that  I  could 
not  and  would  not  gladly  do  to  achieve  the  victory 
over  its  enemies  and  to  bind  up  all  the  wounds  un- 
der which  it  now  bleeds.  Life — what  is  it  to  the 
soldier  who  is  false  to  his  flag  and  his  country ! 
Life — what  will  be  its  value  to  the  soldier  with  the 
flag  dishonored,  a  country  lost !  May  God  avert 
such  a  calamity.  Who  would  wish  to  survive  to 
witness  the  flag  of  his  country  trailed  in  the  dust, 
its  reputation  and  its  power  broken,  the  people 
separated  into  fragments,  their  fraternal  affections 
converted  into  bitter  hate,  and  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  itself  for  ages  if  not  forever  ex- 
tinguished ?  As  far  as  one  arm  and  the  aspirations 
of  one  heart  may  be  exerted  to  avert  so  dire  .".  ca- 
lamity, mine  will  be  used  to  the  last  moment  of 
my  life.  I  live  now  amidst  whatever  discourage- 
ments surround  us  and  through  the  gloom  which 
they  cause,  cheered  only  by  the  anticipation  that 
all  will  yet  be  well — that  the  Union  will  emerge 
from  its  present  danger  even  stronger  than  ever  lor 
the  trials  through  which  it  is  passing — that  it  will 
be  ours  once  more  to  be  proud  that  we  are  a  strong 
and  united  people,  and  to  glory  in  the  thought  that 
our  country  shall  again  serve  to  light  the  -world  by 
the  effulgence  of  its  example.  Our  country  must 
become  what  it  was  but  recently,  a  monument  of 
past  renown  and  a  pledge  of  future  glory — and  so 
continue  until  Time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased 
to  sound. 


Mortality  in  the  Army. 

Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Bureau 
at  Washington  has  made  a  brief  report  on  some 
of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  season  and  region  on  the  camp  diseases  of 
the  army.  It  refers  to  the  first  year  of  the  rebel- 
lion, ending  with  June,  1862.  During  this  time 
the  general  rate  of  the  mortality  of  our  armies 
were  67.6  per  thousand  of  the  average  strength  of 
those  armies  for  that  year.  This  rate  includes 
deaths  from  wounds  and  injuries,  as  well  as  from 
disease.  The  mortality  from  disease  alone  was 
50.4  per  thousand  ;  from  wounds  and  injuries,  16.2 
per  thousand — it  thus  appearing  that  three  of  our 
soldiers  died  of  disease  for  every  one  killed  in  bat- 
tle. In  the  Mexican  war  the  mortality  rate  in  our 
army  was  106.8  per  thousand,  and  in  the  British 
army  during  the  Crimean  war  it  was  232  per  thou- 
sand. But  the  rate  in  our  army  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  peace  was  25  per  thousand,  while 
in  the  British  army  for  1859  it  was  only  9  per 
thousand.  They  take  care  of  their  men  better  in 
peace,  and  we  take  care  of  ours  a  great  deal  better 
in  war.  Dr.  Woodward  divides  his  army  survey 
into  three  territorial  regions,  viz.:  that  east  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  secondly,  that  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  thirdly, 
that  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  the  first,  or  Atlantic 
ni vision,  the  mortality  rate  from  disease  alone  was 
33.40  per  thousand ;  in  the  second  or  Central  Divi- 
sion, it  was  82.  10  per  thousand  ;  and  in  the  third, 
or  Pacific  Division,  it  was  16.76  per  thousand. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  from  dis- 
ease was  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  in  the  Cen- 
tral region  as  in  the  Atlantic  region,  and  three 
times  as  great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  Pacific  re- 
gion. 


*1\ 
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Female  Drummer. 
A  girl,  aged  twelve  years,  giving  the  name  of 
Charles  Martin,  enlisted  in  a  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, during  1861,  as  a  drummer  boy.  She  had 
the  advantage  of  education,  could  write  a  good 
hand,  and  composed  very  well.  She  made  herself 
useful  to  officers  of  the  regiment  in  the  capacity  of 
a  clerk;  was  in  five  battles,  but  escaped  un wounded. 
The  officers  never  dreamed  of  her  sex.  During 
1868,  she  was  taken  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever, 
a  disease  quite  prevalent  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  ma- 
tron of  the  institution  discovered  the  drummer  boy 
to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  a  girl,  and  her  parents, 
who  reside  in  Bucks  county,  were  advised  of  the 
facts  by  letter. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  CRITTENDEN. 

The  Hon.  John  Jay  Crittenden,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  American  statesmen  of  his 
period,  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  during 
the  year  1786.  While  he  was  very  young  he  lost 
his  father  by  an  accidental  death — a  tree  falling 
upon  him  in  the  forest — and  his  mother  was 
therefore  left  alone  in  the  world  to  bring  up  a 
large  family  of  children. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  entered  the  army 
while  very  young,  and  served  during  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  aid  to  General  Shelby  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  The  war  over,  he  began  the  study  of 
the  law  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  when  admitted 
to  the  bar  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  be- 
came distinguished  in  his  profession  as  a  brilliant 
and  successful  advocate.  He  also  took  part  in 
the  political  contests  of  his  State,  and  during 
1816  was  elected  to  represent  Franklin  County 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 

During  the  year  1817  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Kentucky,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. Mr.  Monroe  was  then 
President,  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
warmly  supported  him.  He  oc- 
cupied the  Senatorial  chair  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  he 
voted  for  several  very  important 
measures,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

On  leaving  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Crittenden  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession,  and  from  1819  to 
1835  practiced  law  at  Frankfort, 
occasionally  representing  his 
county  in  the  State  Legislature. 
During  the  year  1828  President 
John  Quincey  Adams  nominated 
him  for  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court;  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  him  and  Mr. 
McLean  gained  the  position. 

During  1835  Mr.  Crittenden 
was  re-elected  one  of  the  U.  S. 
Senators  from  Kentucky,  and 
this  time  served  the  full  term — 
gaining  a  re-election  at  its  end. 
He  was,  however,  chosen  by 
President  Harrison  a  member  of 
his  cabinet — Attorney-General 
■ — and  therefore  resigned  his 
Senatorial  honors  in  1841.  On 
September  11,  1841,  he,  with  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, excepting  Mr.  Webster, 
tendered  his  resignation  to 
President  Tyler — President  Har- 
rison dying  in  office — and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  for  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Clay's  term. 
Mr.  Crittenden  was  again  elected 
Senator  for  a  full  term  from 
March  4,  1843,  and  retired  in 
1848,  having  received  the  Whig 
nomination  for,  and  been  elected 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1850,  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  appointed  a 
member  of  President  Fillmore's 
Cabinet,  and  retained  the  office 
of  Attorney-General  until  the 
accession  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  Presidency  on 
March  4, 1853. 

During  the  Spring  of  1854,  Mr.  Crittenden  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Matthew  F. 
Ward,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Professor  But- 
ler, in  his  school  at  Louisville.  As  Mr.  Crittenden 
had  only  undertaken  this  duty  through  personal 
motives  of  friendship,  he  risked  the  loss  of 
popular  favor  by  so  doing,  as  the  step  caused  a 
very  great  excitement  to  arise  against  him.  As 
he  had  but  recently  been  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
it  was  expected  that  his  action  in  that  case  would 
have  weakened  his  influence  in  that  body,  instead 
of  which  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  end  of 
his  term  in  1861. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  always  considered  as  an 
"  American  "  in  a  political  sense,  although  he  had 
belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the  Clay  Whig 
party.    He  was  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay's  most 


devoted  friends  and  supported  him  in  most  of 
those  measures  with  which  his  name  has  been  so 
closely  identified.  He  always  favored  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842 
and  against  that  of  1846.  He  strongly  supported 
the  plan  for  a  United  States  Bank,  and  as  strongly 
opposed  the  "measure  in  favor  of  a  Sub-Treasury 
System.  He  opposed  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  empow- 
ering the  mail  clerks  to  take  from  the  mails 
documents  hostile  to  Slavery,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  course  would  be  an  abridgement  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  also  opposed  the  re- 
mission of  General  Jackson's  fine  for  contempt  of 
court  in  declaring  martial  law  at  New  Orleans. 
Upon  the  Oregon  question  he  spoke  often,  depre- 
cating haste  and  excitement,  favoring  peace, 
though  not  at  the  expense  of  honor,  and  support- 
ing such  measures  as  seemed  likely  to  conduce 
thereto.  He  adopted  the  same  course  in  his 
speeches  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  he 


HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  CRITTENDEN. 

opposed  as  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  unneces- 
sary. On  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
he  strove  hard  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  peace- 
ful conclusion.  He  opposed  Mr.  Hannegan's  bill 
for  the  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  and  took 
grounds  against  American  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  Crittenden  introduced  into  the  Senate  the 
bill  which  authorized  the  purchase  of  provisions 
and  the  employment  of  public  ships  to  relieve 
the  suffering  and  starving  poor  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  during  the  famine  of  1846-7,  and  his 
speech  on  this  question  is  a  model  of  eloquence, 
as  well  as  an  expression  of  humane  feelings  for 
the  suffering  and  needy. 

During  1856  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union  on  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and 
in  1858  opposed  its  admission  under  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  the 


instrument  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  but  rather  was  a  fraud 
upon  them  and  their  common  rights.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Kansas  debates,  which  were 
mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  vituperation  and 
acrimony,  Mr.  Crittenden  never  forgot  what  was 
due  to,  and  of  himself,  as  an  American  citizen 
and  Senator,  and  more  than  once  was  chosen  ar- 
biter of  disputes  between  different  persons.  He 
was  sometimes  called  the  patriarch  of  the  Senate, 
a  designation  to  which  his  character  as  well  as 
his  age  particularly  entitled  him. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  always  opposed  to  war,  and 
this  was  evidenced  during  the  excitement  which 
existed  in  this  country  in  1858,  on  the  question  of 
the  alleged  illegal  search  of  American  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  by  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  principal  acts  which  brought  Mr. 
Crittenden  before  the  notice  of  the  people  was 
his  famous  compromise  measure,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  during 
the  session  of  1860-61,  and 
which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
commend  to  the  favor  of  that 
excited  Congress. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  always 
considered  as  an  excellent  and 
spirited  extemporaneous  de- 
bater, and  even  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  never  lost  the 
fire  and  energy  which  had  char- 
acterized his  politcal  course 
during  his  early  youth.  He  was 
in  the  public  service  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  he  maintained  a  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  honesty. 
He  was  an  impetuous  orator ; 
but  he  had  always  supported 
the  Constitution  and  denounced 
its  opponents.  From  his  age 
and  long  service  he  had  been 
regarded  with  great  respect  by 
all  parties,  and  while  lie  had 
been  the  advocate  of  peaceful, 
conciliatory  and  conservative 
measures,  when  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  came  he  was  favora 
ble  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
urging  his  friends  to  give  the 
same  ready  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  he  gave,  declining 
to  embarrass  in  the  least  by  any 
measure  of  peace  advocacy,  and 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  war 
for  a  time  to  criticise  the  acts  of 
the  Administration. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  Senatorial  honors,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  but  for    his 
decease.      He    died    "  full    of 
years"  of  general  debility,  on 
the  26th   of  July,  1863,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years.    He 
had  been    twice    married,   his 
second  wife  being  the  widow  of 
General   Ashby,   of   Kentucky. 
The  war  of  the   Rebellion  di- 
vided his  family,  his  son  George 
taking  the  side  of  the  Rebels, 
and  becoming  a  Major-General 
in   their  ranks,  while   another 
son,  Thomas  L.,  commanded  in 
1863  a  Corps,  and  his  nephew,  Thomas  T.,  a  bri- 
gade of  the  Union  Army.     At  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring  the   son  in   the   Rebel  army  was  nearly- 
being   brought   in  belligerent   contact   with  his 
brother  in  the   Union  Army,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  event  so  worked  upon  the  father's  mind 
that  the  first-named,  learning  the  fact,  resigned  his 
connection   with  the  Southern   forces.     It  how- 
ever mattered  little  to  the  father  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  resignation,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing  to  him  that  before   his  death  his   sons 
were  no  longer  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  buried  in  Kentucky  on  the 
29th  day  of  July,  1863,  and  his  funeral  was  hon- 
ored by  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  country.  He  had  anxious- 
ly wished  to  see  peace  restored  to  his  bleeding 
country  before  his  death ;  but  he  was  not  allowed 
so  to  do. 
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BISHOP  McILVAINE. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Pettit  McIlvaine,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  18th  day 
of  January,  1798.  He  is  the 
son  of  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  a 
leading  lawyer  of  that  vicini- 
ty, who  represented  New 
Jersey  in  the  United  States 
Senate  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1826.  After  obtain- 
ing a  good  primary  education, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  en- 
tered the  Princeton  College, 
whence  he  graduated  during 
the  year  1816,  and  was  ad 
mitted  to  deacon's  orders  by 
Bishop  White,  on  the  4+h 
day  of  July,  1820.  He  labored 
in  Christ  Church,  Maryland, 
for  some  time,  and  in  1822 
received  the  orders  of  priest- 
hood at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Kemp,  of  Maryland. 

On  the  28th  of  January, 
1825,  he  became  a  Professor 
of  Geography,  History  and 
Ethics,  as  well  as  chaplain  at 
the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  from  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1827.  He  then 
became  rector  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year 
1832. 

He  was  consecrated  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio 
on  the  31st  day  of  October, 
1832,  and  after  he  had  over- 
come the  regular  duties  of 
the  See,  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  improvement  and  fu- 
ture progress. 

During  the  year  1853  he 
received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Eng 
land,  and  in  1858  had  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  allowed  in  1859  an 
assistant  bishop  to  the  dio- 
cese in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bedell. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  is  a  re- 
ligious author  of  no  mean  re- 
pute, and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  collection  of 
theological  literature.  His 
lectures  on  the  "  Evidences 
of  Christianity,"  delivered  in 
the  New  York  University  in 
1831,  were  published  by  re- 
quest, and  re-published  in 
England.  Up  to  the  year 
1862,  the  work  had  already 
passed  through  thirty  edi- 
tions. During  1841  was  pub- 
lished, in  octavo  form,  ano- 
ther of  his  works  entitled 
"  Oxford  Divinity  compared 
with  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches,"  and  in 
1854  he  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  called  "The  Truth 
and  the  Life."  His  work  in 
two  volumes,  entitled  "  Select 
Family  and  Parish  Sermons," 
met  with  a  very  great 
success ;  and  other  works 
from  his  pen  have  been  very 
popular. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  very 
much  liked  by  the  Episco- 
palians in  his  diocese,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  his  brother  clergymen. 
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GENERAL  SAMUEL  K.  ZOOK. 


GENERAL   ZOOK. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel 
K.  Zook,  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  severe  contest  at  Get 
tysburg,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  year  1823. 
When  but  a  young  man  he 
became  prominently  engaged 
in  the  telegraph  business, 
and  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  was  afterward  chosen  su- 
perintendent of  the  "  Peoples 
Line,"  which  ran  between 
Louisville  and  New  Orleans. 
He  invented  a  new  tele- 
graphic instrument,  known 
as  the  "  Columbian  Tele 
graph,"  and  exclusively  used 
it  upon  the  New  Orleans  and 
Louisville  line.  From  the  use 
of  this  instrument  and  inven- 
tion the  gre.at  suits  between 
Morse  and.  O'Rielly  arose,  and 
in  which  case  Secretary  Chase 
and  several  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  of  the 
country  participated.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  made 
several  other  important  dis- 
coveries in  electrical  science, 
for  which  he  received  high 
commendation  from  the  most 
competent  judges  of  such 
matters. 

When  about  the  age  of 
twenty  five  years  he  came  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  He 
became  connected  with  the 
local  military  of  this  city, 
and  was  commissioned  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  6th  N. 
Y.  S.  M.,  May  19,  1857.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
he,  although  suffering  from  a 
severe  indisposition,  went 
with  his  regiment  to  the  seat 
of  war,  and  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Annapo- 
lis. After  his  return  from 
the  three  months'  service,  he 
set  about  raising  a  regiment 
of  three  years  volunteers, 
and  almost  unaided  succeed- 
ed in  forming  the  57th  regi- 
ment of  New  York  State 
Volunteers.  He  was  c<  in- 
missioned  its  Colonel  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  1861. 

The  regiment  was  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  during  the  Peninsula 
campaign  Colonel  Zook  held 
the  command  of  a  brigade 
without  the  rank  or  commis- 
sion properly  belonging  to  the 
position.  His  conduct  as  bri- 
gade commander  elicited 
praise  from  his  superiors  in 
rank  on  the  field. 

On  the  29th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  his  appointment 
being  confirmed  during 
March,  1863.  lie  was  placed 
in  command  of  his  old  bri- 
gade, and  he  gave  promise 
of  rising  high  in  his  chosen 
profession.  At  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg he  nobly  distinguished 
himself,  giving  up  his  life  on 
the  latter  field,  July  1, 1863. 

The  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased were  brought  to  the 
city  of  New  York  where  they 
were  laid  in  state  in  the 
Governor's  room  of  the  City 
Hall,  awaiting  the  last  sad 
ceremonies  for  the  dead.  He 
was  buried  with  full  military 
honors. 
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Judge  Holt's  Opinion  on  the  Legal  Question. 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Office,  18G3. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sir — I  have  read  and  carefully  considered  the 
letter  of  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  addressed  to  your- 
self under  date  of  the  15th  instant,  and  mainly 
concur  in  his  views,  which  are  certainly  presented 
with  much  force. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  employ  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  persons  of  African 
descent  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  law, 
rests  firmly  on  two  distict  grounds  : 

First,  as  Property.  Both  our  organic  law,  and 
the  usages  of  our  institutions  under  it,  recognize 
fully  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  seize 
and  apply  to  public  use  private  property,  on 
making  compensation  therefor.  What  the  use 
may  be  to  which-  it  is  to  be  applied  does  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  right  to  make  the  seizure, 
which  is  untrameled  in  its  exercise  save  by  the 
single  condition  mentioned. 

Second,  as  Persons.  While  those  of  African 
descent  held  to  service  or  labor  in  several  of  the 
States,  occupy  under  the  laws  of  such  States  the 
status  of  property,  they  occupy  also  under  the 
Federal  Government  the  status  of  "persons." 
They  are  referred  to  eo  nomine,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  as  property 
but  as  "  persons"  that  they  are  represented  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  and  thus  form  a  prominent  ele- 
ment alike  in  the  organization  and  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  Government. 

The  obligation  of  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  color,  to  bear  arms,  if  physically  capable 
of  doing  so,  in  defence  of  the  Government  under 
which  they  live,  and  by  which  they  are  protected, 
is  one  that  is  universally  acknowledged  and  en 
forced.  Corresponding  to  this  obligation  is  the 
duty  resting  on  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  to  employ  such  persons 
in  the  military  service  whenever  the  public  safety 
may  demand  it.  Congress  recognized  both  this 
obligation  on  the  one  hand  and  this  duty  on  the 
other,  when  by  the  12th  section  of  the  Act  of  the 
17th  of  July,  1862,  it  was  enacted  that  "the  Pre- 
sident be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  intrenchments,  or  perform- 
ing camp  service,  or  any  other  labor,  or  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  for  which  they  may  be  found 
competent,  persons  of  African  descent,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  enrolled  and  organized  under 
such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  Laws,  as  the  President  may 
prescribe." 

The  terms  of  this  act  are  without  restriction, 
and  no  distinction  is  made  or  was  intended  to  be 
made,  between  persons  of  African  descent  held  to 
service  or  labor,  and  those  not  so  held. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  receive  them  all 
into  the  military  service,  and  to  assign  them  such 
duty  as  they  may  be  found  competent  to  perform. 
The  tenacious  and  brilliant  valor  displayed  by 
troops  of  this  race  at  Port  Hudson,  Miliken's 
Bend  and  Fart  Wagner,  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated to  the  President  and  to  the  country  the 
character  of  service  of  which  they  are  capable.  In 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  Enrollment  Act, 
free  persons  of  African  descent  are  treated  as 
"  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  sense  of 
the  law,  and  are  everywhere  being  drafted  into  the 
military  service. 

In  reference  to  the  other  class  of  persons  of  this 
race — those  held  to  service  or  labor — the  12th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  July  is  still  in  force, 
and  the  President  may  in  his  discretion  receive 
them  into  the  army  and  assign  them  such  field  of 
duty  as  he  deems  them  prepared  to  occupy.  In 
view  of  the  loyalty  of  this  race,  and  of  the  obsti- 
nate courage  they  have  shown  themselves  to  pos- 
sess, they  certainly  constitute  at  this  crisis  in  our 
history  a  most  powerful  and  reliable  arm  of  the 
public  defence.  Whether  this  arm  shall  now  be 
exerted  is  not  a  question  of  power  or  right,  but 
purely  of  policy,  to  be  determined  by  the  estimate 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  of  the  necessity  that  presses 
to  bring  this  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  a 
close.  A  man  precipitated  into  a  struggle  for  his 
life,  on  land  or  sea,  instinctively  and  almost  neces- 
sarily puts  forth  every  energy  with  which  he  is 


endowed,  and  eagerly  seizes  upon  every  source  of 
strength  within  his  grasp  ;  and  a  nation  battling 
for  existence,  that  does  not  do  the  same,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  neither  wise  nor  obedient  to  that 
great  law  of  self-preservation,  from  which  is  de- 
rived our  most  urgent  and  solemn  duties.  That 
there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  employment 
of  soldiers  of  African  descent,  is  undeniable  ;  it  is, 
however  rapidly  giving  way,  and  never  had  any 
foundation  in  reason  and  loyalty.  It  originated 
with  and  has  been  diligently  nurtured  by  those  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  its  utterance 
at  this  moment  is  necessarily  in  the  interests  of 
treason.   . 

Should  the  President  feel  that  the  public  in- 
terests required  he  shall  exert  the  power  with 
which  he  is  clothed  by  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  of  17th  of  July,  his  action  should  be  in  subor- 
dination to  the  constitutional  principle  which 
exacts  that  compensation  shall  be  made  for  pri- 
vate property  devoted  to  the  public  uses.  A  just 
compensation  to  loyal  claimants  to  the  service  of 
labor  of  persons  of  African  descent  enlisted 
in  our  army,  would  accord  with  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Government  and  with  the  genius 
of  our  institutions. 

Soldiers  of  this  class,  after  having  periled  then- 
lives  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  could  not  be 
re-enslaved  without  a  na  tional  dishonor  revolting 
and  unendurable  for  all  who  are  themselves  wor- 
thy to  be  free.  The  compensation  made,  there- 
fore, should  be  such  as  entirely  to  exhaust  the 
interest  of  claimants,  so  that  when  soldiers  of  this 
class  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  close  of  the  war 
they  may  at  once  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of 
that  freedom  symbolized  by  the  flag  which  they 
have  followed  and  defended. 

Very  respectfully  your  ob't  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  Holt, 

Judge  Advocate-General. 


■*««»»• 


General  Eosecrans 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  battle  of  Chicka 
mauga,  the  General,  who  had  been  up  all  night, 
though  seriously  ill,  indefatigable  as  ever,  had 
donned  what  his  staff  called  his  "  fighting 
coat" — a  greatcoat  of  the  style  in  common  use 
among  the  private  soldiers.  He  had  early  slung 
the  canteen  of  his  orderly  around  his  own 
neck,  and  this,  said  his  staff,  who  had  watched 
and  studied  his  manners,  meant  "fight."  He 
was  that  morning  an  interesting  study.  He  has 
three  distinct  characters,  which  it  requires  three 
distinct  circumstances  to  reveal.  In  garrison,  as 
at  Murfreesboro,  lively,  good-natured,  pleasant, 
and  agreeable,  fond  of  social  games  and  conversa- 
tions, he  had  grown  painfully  less  to  one  who  ap- 
proached with  reverence  for  him  as  a  great  war- 
rior ;  for  he  could  see  no  traits  of  it.  In  move- 
ments— during  his  manceuvers,  I  •  mean — quick, 
lively,  yet  severe,  his  nerves  strung  to  their  great- 
est tension,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  be  excited 
over  his  plans  and  calculations,  he  creates  in  the 
beholder  a  curiosity  as  to  his  real  nature,  and  one 
gets  bewildered  in  seeing  the  opposing  traits  of 
the  man.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when 
it  was  evident  that  everything  was  narrowed 
down  to  an  engagement,  his  manner  assumed  a 
rigid  dignity  that  was  painful.  He  spoke  in  low 
tones,  neither  soft,  nor  pleasant,  nor  harsh,  nor 
rough.  His  nerves  become  solidified,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  iron.  He  sees  everything  and  notices 
nothing.  He  starts  and  says  nothing.  You  speak, 
and  he  looks  at  you  for  a  moment  and  then  turns 
away.  All  instirctively  felt  on  that  morning  that 
Rosey  was  not  in  his  approachable  humor,  "for, 
like  the  oracles,  he  talked  with  fate." 

his  congratulatory  order, 
orders — no.  3. 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Cum-  ) 

BERLAND,  CHATTANOOGA,    Oct.  2,  1863.        \ 

Army  of  the  Cumberland — You  have  made  a 
grand  and  successful  campaign  ;  you  have  driven 
the  rebels  from  Middle  Tennessee.  You  crossed 
a  great  mountain  range,  placed  yourselves  on  the 
banks  of  a  broad  river,  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful,  opposing  army,  and  crossed  two  other 
great  mountain  ranges  at  the  only  practicable 
passes,  some  forty  miles  between  extremes.  You 
concentrated  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers; 
fought  the  combined  armies  of  Bragg,  which  you 
drove  from  Shelbyville  to  Tullahoma,  of  John- 
ston's army  from  Mississippi,  and  the  tried  vete- 


rans of  Longstreet's  corps,  and  for  two  days  held 
them  at  bay,  giving  them  blow  for  blow,  with 
heavy  interest.  When  the  day  closed,  you  held 
the  field,  from  which  you  withdrew  in  the  face  of 
overpowering  numbers,  to  occupy  the  point  for 
which  you  set  out,  Chattanooga. 

You  have  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the 
campaign  ;  you  hold  the  key  of  East  Tennessee, 
of  Northern  Georgia,  and  of  the  enemy's  mines  of 
coal  and  nitre. 

Let  these  achievements  console  you  for  the  re- 
gret you  experience  that  arrivals  of  fresh  hostile 
troops  forbade  your  remaining  on  the  field  to  re- 
new the  battle  ;  for  the  right  of  burying  your 
gallant  dead,  and  caring  for  your  brave  com- 
panions who  lay  wounded  on  the  field.  The  losses 
you  have  sustained,  though  heavy,  are  slight,  con- 
sidering the  odds  against  you,  and  the  stake  you 
have  won. 

You  hold  in  your  hands  the  substantial  fruits 
of  a  victory,  and  deserve,  and  will  receive  the 
honors  and  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation,  which 
asks  nothing  of  even  those  who  have  been  fight- 
ing us,  but  obedience  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
established  for  our  own  common  benefit. 

The  General  commanding  earnestly  begs  every 
officer  and  soldier  of  this  army  to  unite  with  him 
in  thanking  Almighty  God  for  His  favors  to  us. 
He  presents  his  hearty  thanks  and  congratiilations 
to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  command  for 
their  energy,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  the 
undaunted  courage  displayed  by  those  who  fought 
with  such  unflinching  resolution. 

Neither  the  history  of  this  war,  nor  probably 
the  annals  of  any  battle,  furnish  a  loftier  example 
of  obstinate  bravery  and  enduring  resistance  to 
superior  numbers — when  troops,  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  resorted  to  the  bayonet,  many 
times,  to  hold  their  positions  against  such  odds — 
as  did  our  left  and  centre,  comprising  troops  from 
all  the  corps,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, at  the'battle  of  "Chickamauga." 

W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


The  Voices  of  the  Battle  field. 

If  anybody  thinks  that  when  our  men  are 
strickened  upon  the  field  they  fill  the  air  with 
cries  and  groans,  till  it  shivers  with  such  eviden- 
ces of  agony,  he  greatly  errs.  An  arm  is  shat- 
tered, a  leg  carried  away,  a  bullet  pierces  the 
breast,  and  the  soldier  sinks  down  silently  upon 
the  ground,  or  creeps  away,  if  he  can,  without  a 
murmur  or  complaint  ;  falls  as  the  sparrow  falls, 
speechlessly,  and  like  that  sparrow,  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve, falls  not  without  note  by  the  Father.  The 
dying  horse  gives  out  his  fearful  utterance  of  al- 
most human  suffering,  but  the  mangled  rider  is 
dumb.  The  crash  of  musketry,  the  crack  of  rifles, 
the  roar  of  guns,  the  shriek  of  shells,  the  rebel 
whoop,  the  Federal  cheer,  and  that  indescribable 
undertone  of  grinding,  rumbling,  splintering 
sound,  make  up  the  voices  of  the  battle  field. 


■».»■». 


Countersigns. 

A  Maine  regiment  recently  garrisoned  a  certain 
post  in  Gen.  Gillmore's  department,  and  of  course 
it  became  the  dirty  of  the  Adjutant  to  provide 
countersigns.  After  running  through  the  »names 
of  well  known  battles  in  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, it  became  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for 
material.  Some  of  his  words  had  been  difficult 
for  uneducated  persons  to  pronounce,  which  called 
forth  the  censure  of  the  Colonel,  who  ordered  the 
Adjutant  to  take  the  names  of  rivers,  lakes  or 
towns  of  his  native  State,  as  the  men  would  be 
familiar  with  them. 

The  following  is  the  list  sent  to  the  Colonel  for 
approval. 

Sysladobsis. 

Cheputnaticook . 

Magaguodaric. 

Welokenebacook . 

Mosselucmaguntic. 

Molechunkemunk. 

Chemquassabamtook . 

Pekaguimack. 

Sheketahank. 

Pamgock  am  ock. 

Mooselockamoguntic. 

Mollychunkamug. 
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Gen.  Gilmore's  Great  Gun. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Serrell,  the  Builder  of  the 

"Swamp  Angel." 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,  ) 

Engineer  Office,  Morris  Island,  S.  C,     V 

September  21,  1863.  ) 

I  have  been  very  busy,  day  and  night,  since 
July  8th  up  to  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  we  have  a 
little  rest  now.  For  thirty  days  and  nights  I  never 
slept  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half  at  one  time, 
and  seldom  more  than  three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  tor  over  six  weeks  I  did  not  take 
off  my  boots  and  clothing,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  fresh  on  immediately.  But  all  this 
labor  has  been  more  than  repaid,  for  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  design  and  superintend  personally 
the  erection  of  the  batteries  which  fire  directly  on 
the  City  of  Charleston,  and  I  pointed  the  first  gun 
fired.  The  "  Swamp  Angel,"  as  the  soldiers  call 
one  of  the  batteries,  was  a  hard  job — it  required 
7000  days'  work,  while  Wagner,  Gregg,  Moultrie, 
Sumter,  Bee,  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  we  call 
another  fort  on  James  Island  for  want  of  a  name, 
and  over  a  mile  in  length  of  small  batteries,  all 
poured  their  shot  and  shell  into  us  the  whole  time 
we  were  building  it,  after  they  saw  the  epaulment 
above  the  grass.  It  stands  on  the  very  softest  of 
mud,  twenty-two  feet  deep,  so  soft  that  a  man  will 
sink  into  it  out  of  sight  in  a  few  minutes,  if  he 
attempts  to  walk  on  it.  We  carried  10,000  bags 
filled  with  sand  more  than  two  miles,  and  brought 
over  300  large  logs  and  pieces  of  timber  more  than 
ten  miles  to  make  the  battery.  Two  miles  and  a- 
half  of  bridges  across  the  marsh  had  to  be  built  to 
get  to  and  from  the  batteries.  It  was  no  easy  job 
to  mount  the  guns,  but  it  has  been  done,  and  only 
General  Gilmore  and  Major  Batt,  of  the  engineers, 
were  willing  to  say  they  believed  the  plan  feasi- 
ble. Beauregard  laughed  at  the  idea  of  getting 
upon,  much  less  holding,  the  marsh,  as  we  have, 
for  over  a  month.  The  commanding  General  used 
frequently  to  say,  when  others  openly  expressed 
their  doubts,  "  I  "hold  Serrell  responsible  for  that." 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  batteries  have  ma- 
terially assisted  General  Gilmore  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plans.  The  whole  country,  and  the  world, 
nearly,  by  this  time,  is  filled  with  the  fame  of  the 
Greek  fire  batteries.  I  planned  and  built  them  ; 
selected  the  place  for  them,  and.  I  suppose,  was 
laughed  at  for  my  presumption.  ** 

It  is,  however,  a  proud  satisfaction  to  me,  and  a 
legacy  for  my  children's  children,  that  I  did  this, 
and  mounted  the  only  guns  that  ever  fired  into 
Charleston  since  her  rebellious,  haughty,  wicked 
citizens  fired  upon  the  glorious  old  flag  of  our 
Union  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  so  ordered,  I  could  in  two  weeks,  with  the 
means  we  now  have  on  hand,  utterly  destroy,  obli- 
terate, and  wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  were 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  sink  of  iniquity  and 
hotbed  of  aristocratic  Rebels. 

Many  were  the  wiseacres  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
decide  that  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  could  never  be 
built,  who  would  now  almost  risk  their  chance  of 
ever  seeing  an  angel  in  reality,  if  they  only  had 
one  word  on  record  to  show  that  they  favored  the 
one  in  the  swamp.  E.  W.  S. 


A  Brave  Man's  Last  Words. 
The   following  letter  was  sent  by  the   under- 
signed to  his  father  but  a  few  days  before  he  was 
executed  by  the  rebels  in  Virginia  :— 

"  Castle  Thunder,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1863. 

"  Dear  Father  : — By  permission  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Captain  Alexander,  I  am  enabled 
to  write  you  a  few  lines.  You,  who  before  this 
have  heard  from  me  in  regard  to  my  situation 
here,  can,  I  trust,  bear  it  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
days  on  earth  are  soon  ended.  Last  Saturday  I 
was  court-martialed,  and  this  evening,  a  short  time 
since,  I  received  notice  of  my  sentence,  by  Captain 
Alexander,  who  has  since  shown  me  every  kind- 
ness consistent  with  his  duty. 

"  Writing  to  my  dear  parents,  I  feel  there  can 
be  no  more  comfort  after  such  tidings  than  to  tell 
you  that  I  trust,  by  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  to  die  the  death  of  a  Christian.  For  more 
than  a  year,  since  the  commencement  of  my  con- 
finement, I  have  been  trying  to  serve  Him  in  my 
poor  feeble  way,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  go  to  Him. 
I  would  have  loved  to  see  you  all  again  ;  God  saw 
best  not — why  should  we  mourn  ?    Comfort  your 


hearts,  my  dear  parents,  by  thoughts  of  God's 
mercy  unto  your  son,  and  bow  with  reverence  be- 
neath the  hand  of  Him  '  who  doeth  all  things 
well.'  I  have  but  little  business  to  dispose  of. 
Yourself  or  Uncle  Cozzens,  at  St.  Louis,  will  please 
draw  my  pay  from  the  government  and  invest  it 
in  United  States  bonds  at  present,  the  interest  of 
which  will  be  paid  semi-annually  to  my  wife. 
*  *  *  I  sent  a  ring  to  my  wife  by  a  clergyman, 
Monday  last  ;  I  also  sent  a  telegram  to  yourself, 
which  will  arrive  too  late,  as  the  time  of  my  exe- 
cution is  set  for  day  after  to-morrow — Friday, 
September  25th.  I  will  try  to  send  a  short  letter 
to  my  wife,  accompanying  this.  *  *  *  Cap- 
tain Alexander,  commandant  of  the  prison,  de- 
serves your  respect  and  grateful  remembrance  for 
his  kindness  to  your  son  in  his  last  hours. 

"  Dear  parents  :  There  are  but  few  more  mo- 
ments left  me.  I  will  try  to  think  often  of  you. 
God  bless  and  comfort  you  ;  remember  me  kindly 
and  respectfully  to  all  my  dear  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Tell  Kitty  I  hope  to  meet  her  again.  Take 
care  of  Freddy  for  me  ;  put  him  often  in  remem- 
brance of  me. 

"  Dear  mother,  good  bye.  God  comfort  you, 
my  mother,  and  bless  you  with  the  love  of  happy 
children.  Farewell,  my  father  ;  we  meet  again 
by  God's  mercy.  Spencer  Kellogg." 


HOW    I    PASSED     THE    DOCTOR. 


An  Incident  During  the  Draft. 


The  other  day  Chief  Engineer  Dean,  of  the  Fire 
Department,  called  at  the  office  where  I  make  shoes 
for  a  living,  and  handed  me  a  big  white  envelope, 
notifying  me  that  I  was  drafted  and  must  report 
myself  for  examination,  at  Lawrence,  on  the  18th 
of  August. 

Now  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  defence  of  His 
country,  so  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  18th,  I 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  my  Sunday  clothes,  and 
started  for  Lawrence,  to  see  if  I  could  get  ex- 
empted. 

Lawrence  is  situated  on  the  Merrimac  river,  and 
its  principal  productions  are  mud,  dust  and  factory 
girls.  The  city  proper,  at  least  that  part  that  I 
saw,  consisted  of  a  long,  narrow  entry,  up  one 
flight  of  stairs,  adorned  overhead  with  a  frescoing 
of  gas  meters,  and  carpeted  with  worn  out  tobacco 
quids,  and  furnished  with  one  chair,  two  settees, 
and  as  many  huge,  square  packing  cases,  marked 
"  Q.  M.  D."  Scattered  around  this  palatial  en- 
trance-hall were  some  forty  or  fifty  conscripts, 
looking  very  much  as  if  they  expected  to  be  ex- 
empted by  reason  of  old  age,  before  the  young  man 
with  a  ferocious  moustache  should  notify  them  of 
their  turn.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  while  they  counted  the 
hours  of  delay,  the  door  would  suddenly  open,  and 
the  tall  young  man  would  single  out  a  man  and 
march  him  through  the  open  doorway,  to  be  seen 
no  more. 

By-and-by — that  is,  after  several  hours  waiting 
— my  turn  came. 

"  John  Smith  ! "  shouted  the  door-keeper. 

"  That's  me,"  says  I,  and  with  a  cheer  from  the 
crowd,  I  entered  a  large  square  room  where  two 
persons  sat  writing  at  a  table,  and  a  third,  evident- 
ly the  surgeon,  was  examining  a  man  in  the  last 
stages  of  nudity. 

One  of  the  writers  at  the  table,  a  young  man 
with  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes,  nodded  to  me,  and 
dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink,  commenced — 

"  John  Smith,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"John  Smith,"  says  1. 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?  " 

"  Podunk,  Maine." 

"  What  did  your  gr 

"  Darned  if  I  know,"  says  I. 

"  Call  it  hapentap,"  says  he  ;  "  and  your  grand- 
father, too?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  says  I,  for  I  was 
a  little  riled  by  his  nonsensical  question. 

"  Did  you  ever  have  boils  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Not  "a  boil." 

"  Or  fits  ?  " 

"  Nary  fit." 

"  Or  dilerium  tremens  ?  " 

"  No  sir-ee  !  " 

"  Or  rickets  ? " 


■at-grand  mother  die  of?  ' 


"  I'll  ricket  you,"  says  I,  for  I  thought  he  meant 
something  else. 

"  Did  you  ever  have  the  measles  ?  "  says  he. 

Here  I  took  off  my  coat. 

"  Or  the  itch  ? " 

"  Yes  sir,"  I — "  that  ere  fist  (and  I  shoved  a  very 
large  brown  one  within  three  inches  of  his  nose,) 
has  been  itching,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  to  knock 
your  pesky  head  off,  you  little,  mean,  low-lived, 
contemptible  whelp,  you." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  mild-spoken,  gentleman- 
ly surgeon,  laying  his  hand  on  my  ami  ;  "  calm 
yourself,  I  pray.  Don't  let  your  angry  passions 
rise,  but  take  off  your  clothes,  so  I  can  see  what 
you  are  made  of." 

So  I  suppressed  my  anger,  and  withdrawing  to 
a  corner,  I  hung  my  clothes  up  on  the  floor,  and 
presented  myself  for  examination,  clad  only  with 
the  covering  nature  had  given  me,  except  about 
a  square  inch  of  court-plaster  on  my  right  shin, 
where  I  had  fallen  over  a  chair,  the  night  before, 
feeling  for  a  match. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  surgeon,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  "  you  have  got  the  myopia." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  a  good  one,  too — a  little 
Bininger,  with  a  drop  of  Stoughton,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent eye-opener,  of  a  morning." 

"  And  there  seems  to  be  an  amaurotic  ten- 
dency of  the  right  eye,  accompanied  with  op- 
thalmia," 

"  Show ! "  says  I. 

"  And  that  white  spot  in  the  left  eye  betokens 
a  cataract." 

"  I  guess  you  mean  in  the  ear,"  says  I, "  'cause 
I  went  in  swimming  this  morning,  and  got  an  all- 
fired  big  bubble  in  my  left  ear,"  and  here  I  jump- 
ed up  and  down  two  or  three  times  on  my  left 
foot,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  as  I  stopped  he 
mounted  a  chair  and  commenced  feeling  the  top 
of  my  head. 

"  Was  your  family  ever  troubled  with  epilepsy  ?" 
says  he. 

"  Only  the  two  boys,"  says  I :  "  when  they  catch 
them,  my  wife  always  goes  at  them  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb,  the  first  thing." 

Jumping  off  the  chair  he  hit  me  a  lick  in  the 
ribs  that  nearly  knocked  me  over,  and  before  I 
had  time  .  to  remonstrate,  his  arms  were  round 
my  neck  and  his  head  pressed  against  my  bosom 
the  same  way  that  Sophia  Ann  does,  when  she 
wants  me  to  buy  her  some  new  bonnets  and 
things. 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  says  he  ;  "  tuberculosis 
and  hemoptysis,  combined  with  a  defect  in  the 
scapular  membrane  and  incipient  phthysis!" 

"  Heavens  !  "  says  I,  "  what's  that  ?" 

"  And  cardiac  disease." 

"  No?  "  said  I. 

"  And  pendardites  !  " 

"  Thunder  !  "  said  I. 

"  Stop  talking !     Now  count  after  me — one !  " 

"  One  !  "  said  I,  dead  with  fright. 

"  Asthma !     Two." 

"  Two,"  I  yelled. 

"  Exotis  of  the  right  febular  !     Three." 

"  Three  !  "     I  gasped. 

"  Coxalgia  !     Four." 

"  Murder!  "  said  I,  "  Four." 

"  Confirmed  duodenum  of  the  right  ventricle  ! 
Five." 

"  Oh !  doctor,  ain't  you  most  through  ?  I  feel 
faint !  " 

"Through?  No!  Not  half  through.  Why 
my  friend,  Pandora's  box  was  nothing  to  your 
chest.  You  have  sphynixiana,  and  gloriosis,  and 
conchoilogia,  and  persiflage,  and — " 

Here  my  knees  trembled  so  I  leaned  against 
the  table  for  support. 

"  And  permanent  luxation  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  right  phalanx." 

My  only  answer  was  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"  And  scrofulous  diathesis  and  omniopodites." 

I  sank  to  the  floor  in  utter  despair. 

"  Elutriation  !  "  he  yelled,  for  he  saw  I  was  going 
fast — "and  maxillarium  and — " 
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The  Flag  that  Waved  Over  Sumter. 
Brigadier-General  Robert  Anderson,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  War  Department,  has 
stated  that  the  flag  which  he  hauled  down  from 
Sumter  on  the  occasion  of  its  surrender  to  the 
Rebels  is  still  in  his  possession,  and  has  never  left 
his  custody. 
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ADMIRAL  PORTER. 
Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
tbe  time  of  the  second  war  with  England. 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Commo- 
dore David  Porter,  of  Essex  fame,  is  named 
after  him,  and  sailed  with  him  while  quite 
a  child,  during  his  expelition  against  the 
West  Indian  pirates.  After  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Naval  School,  he  entered 
the  Navy  as  a  midshipman  on  February  2, 
1829.  For  two  years  he  served  on  the  Con- 
stellation, 36  guns,  under  Commodore  Biddle, 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  after  a 
short  leave  of  absence  returned  to  the  same 
squadron  in  1832,  on  the  new  44-gun  frigate, 
the  United  States.  Commodore  Patterson 
was  at  this  time  flag-officer  of  the  squadron. 
On  the  3d  of  July,  1835,  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination in  view  of  promotion,  and  until 
1841  was  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey  and 
River  explorations  of  that  period.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1841,  he  received  his 
commission  as  Lieutenant,  and  was  again 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  44-gun 
frigate  Congress.  After  remaining  on  this 
station  a  short  time  the  vessel  was  ordered 
to  join  the  Brazilian  squadron,  Lieutenant 
Porter  remaining  with  the  ship  to  which  he 
was  altogether  attached  for  over  four  years. 
At  the  latter  end  of  1845  he  was  with- 
drawn from  sea  service,  and  was  placed  on 
special  duty  at  the  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. He  gave  up  this  position  to  take 
part  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  and  after 
performing  some  gallant  deeds  with  the 
mosquito  fleet  under  Commodore  Tatnall, 
including  the  affair  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Rendezvous 
at  New  Orleans.  From  this  position  he 
was  detached  and  again  placed  on  the  Coast 
Survey  Expedition  in  1847,  as  commander  of  the 
Surveying  schooner  Petrel. 

During  February,  1849,  Lieutenant  Porter  left 
New  York  as  commander  of  the  Panama,  the 
third  of  the  then  newly-established  line  of  Pacific 
Mail  steamers.  The  pioneer  passage  of  this 
vessel  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one ;  but 
it  established  Lieutenant  Porter's 
reputation  as  a  good  naval  officer. 
After  taking  the  steamer  safely 
into  Panama,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  mail  steamer 
Georgia,  and  was  commander  from 
1850  to  nearly  the  end  of  1853. 

He  was  next,  in  1855,  placed  in 
command  of  the  store-ship  Supply, 
from  which  vessel  he  was  detached 
in  February,  1857,  for  special  ser- 
vice on  shore.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1860,  he  was  third  in  com- 
mand of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1861  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  of  the  Navy,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  steam 
sloop-of-war  Po'whattan,  11  guns, 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  from  which 
he  was  detached  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1862,  to  take  command  of 
the  mortar  fleet. 

During  the  Mississippi  Naval 
Campaign,  of  March,  April  and  May, 
1862,  the  commander  of  the  mortar 
fleet  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  forts  below  New  Or- 
leans. After  the  capture  of  that 
city  his  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  affairs,  including  the  attack 
and  naval  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which 
siege  was  raised  July  22,  1862. 

Captain  Porter  was  next  ordered 
to  the  James  River,  and  while  en 
route  to  Fortress  Monroe,  captured 
off  Charleston  the  Anglo-Bebel 
steamer  Tubal  Cain.  During  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Fleet  with  rank  of  Acting  Rear- 
Adiniral. 

After  superintending    the  con 


REAR-ADMIRAL  DAVID  D.  PORTER. 

struction  of  this  fleet,  he  proceeded  "down  the 
Mississippi  River  toco-operate  in  there-opening 
of  that  highway  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf. 
During  the  military  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Admiral 
Porter  bombarded  the  works  from  the  river  side, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  was  enabled  to 
report  the  successful  occupation  of  that  place. 


EX-PRESIDENT  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 


EX-PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN. 
Martin  Van  Btjren,  ex-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Kinderhook, 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  on  the  5th 
day  of  December,  1782,  and  began  the  study 
of  the  law  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  during  the 
year  1803,  and  in  1808  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Surrogate  of  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, New  York. 

Like  most  lawyers,  he  became  a  politician, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  During  the  year  1812  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  during  the 
war  with  England  he  spoke  warmly  and 
voted  in  favor  of  carrying*  it  on  with  spirit. 
He  was  next  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  holding  the  office  until  1819, 
meanwhile  obtaining,  in  1816,  a  re-election 
to  the  State  Senate. 

During  the  year  1818  Senator  Van  Buren 
started  a  new  party — a  branch  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party — in  opposition  to  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, whom  he  had  formerly  supported. 
This  party  became  afterwards  known,  and 
was  for  several  years  particularly  famous  as 
the  "  Albany  Regency."  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  coterie  he  obtained  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator  in  1821,  and  during 
the  same  year  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  in  1827. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  year 
1828,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton.  He  therefore  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  entered 
upon  his  Gubernatorial  duties. 

During  the  month   of  March,  1829,  ex- 
Governor  Van  Buren  was  chosen  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  fill  the  important  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  retaining  the  office  until  April, 
1831,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  England.     He  started  on  his  journey,  and 
even  commenced  the  duties  of  his  office  in  that 
country,  but  when  the  Senate  met  in  Executive 
Session  they  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment. 
He  therefore  returned  to  this  country  in  1833. 
The  people  of  the   United  States 
looked  upon  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  persecution,  and  by  a  very 
large  majority  elected  him  to  fill 
the  office  of  Vice  President  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  whom  they  had  re-elected 
to  the  Chief  Magisterial  chair. 

During  the  year  1836  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  obtaining  a  groat 
majority  vote  over  General  Harri- 
son, the  opposition  candidate.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  1837,  and  the  principal  event 
that  characterized  his  administra- 
tion was  the  adoption  of  remedial 
measures  to  secure  the  country 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  finan- 
cial crisis  of  that  period.  During 
his  term  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  Independent  Treasury, 
which'measure  was  finally  adopted 
on  June  30,  1840,  and  still  contin- 
ues in  operation. 

It  was  during  this  particular  pe- 
riod that  the  Canadian  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  Van  Buren  by  his 
prompt  action  prevented  the  United 
States  from  being  embroiled  in  the 
troubles.  He  was  in  1840  re-nomin- 
ated for  the  Presidency  for  the  fol- 
lowing term,  but  was  defeated  by 
General  Harrison.  In  1844  he  was 
very  strongly  supported  for  the 
nomination  but  failed  to  receive  it. 
He  was  again,  in  1848,  nominated 
for  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  party,  General  Taylor 
the  Whig  candidate  was  elected. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  therefore  decided 
for  the  future  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  at  Kinderhook  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1862,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  eighty 
years. 
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GENERAL  STRONG. 

B  r  i  g  a  d  ier-General  George 
Crockett  Strong  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  Vt.,  during  the  year 
1833.  His  father  dying  while 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
very  young,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  A.  S.  Strong,  of  East 
Hampton,  Mass.,  under  whose 
care  he  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  during  1853  graduated 
at  Union  College.  In  the  same 
year,  through  the  influence  of 
Hon.  Geo.  T.  Davis,  he  was  ad- 
admitted  into  West  Point,  and 
during  the  time  he  was  studying 
at  the  Military  Academy,  held 
for  three  years  the  position  of 
Captain  of  Cadets. 

He  graduated  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1857,  among  the  first  five 
in  the  class,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  was  breveted  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. He  was  first  on  duty 
at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  "at  Selma, 
Ala.,  afterwards  at  the  Brides- 
burg  Arsenal,  the  Arsenal  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  &c,  and  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  Rebellion 
was  under  Major  Mordecai  at 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  When  Major  Mordecai 
seceded,  Lieutenant  Strong — 
who  had  on  January  25,  1861, 
been  promoted  to  First  Lieuten- 
ant— was  placed  in  charge  of 
that  post. 

He  was  next  ordered  to  report 
to  General  McDowell  as  chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity during  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  courage  and 
daring.  He  was  next  attached 
to  the  Staff  of  Gen.  McClellan 
until  September,  1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General 
with  rank  of  Major  to  General 
Butler, .  by  whom  he  was  made 
Chief  of  Staff  and  acting  Chief  of 
Ordnance.  His  services  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf  were  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  young  Major. 
He  participated  in  the  expedition 
to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  during  April, 
1862,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  heavy  labors  of  his  office 
and  the  malaria  of  the  country 
so  affected  his  constitution  that 
he  had  to  leave  his  post  in  June, 
1862,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
dying  man.  He  however  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  in  Sep- 
tember, and  resumed  his  office, 
although  still  suffering  from 
disease. 

Major  Strong  led  the  expedi- 
tion to  Pouchatoula  during  the 
winter  of  1861-2,  and  captured 
-the  rebel  stores  which  were  de- 
stroyed with  the  cars,  public 
buildings,  &c,  in  their  vicinity. 

When  General  Butler  left  New 
Orleans,  Major  Strong  returned 
with  him,  and  being  confirmed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
volunteered  to  go  with  General 
Gillmore  in  June,  1863,  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  attack  upon  Charles- 
ton. He  led  the  party  that,  on 
July  10,  so  gallantly  took  the 
eight  rebel  batteries  at  the  sea 
end  of  Morris  Island,  and  was 
made  commander  of  the  post. 
On  the  18th  of  July  he  com- 
manded the  brigade  that  stormed 
Fort  Wagner,  and  there  received 
the,  wound  that  caused  his  death. 
He  died  on  July  30,  1863,  of 
lockjaw,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  W.  A.  Budd, 
of  New  York. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   GERSHOM   MOTT. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GEORGE  C.  STRONG. 


GENERAL  MOTT. 

B  r  i  g  a  d  ier  General  Gersham 
Mott  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  first  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  a 
private  in  the  Mexican  War. 
When  the  Tenth  Regular  In- 
fantry was  organized  for  service 
in  Mexico,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  commissioned  on 
April  23,  1847,  one  of  its  Second 
Lieutenants  in  Captain  Samuel 
Dickinson's  New  Jersey  compa- 
ny, as  a  reward  for  his  bravery 
on  the  field.  Lieutenant  Mott 
remained  in  the  service  until 
August  22,  1848,  when  his  regi- 
ment was  disbanded  by  order  of 
a  special  act  of  Congress  re- 
quiring the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army  of  the  United 
States. 

After  his  return  from  Mexico 
he  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk 
in  a  bank  in  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  in  which  employment  he 
was  engaged  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out.  He  then  set  about 
raising  a  regiment  for  three 
years  service,  and  was,  on  August 
23,  1861,  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Fifth  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers. His  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where 
it  formed  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
Brigade  of  General  Hooker's  Di- 
vision. Colonel  Starr  of  "  the 
Fifth,"  for  some  time  command- 
ed the  Brigade,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  having  charge  of  the 
regiment. 

The  regiment  participated  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  in 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May 
5,  1862.  The  Colonelcy  of  the 
Sixth  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
belonging  to  the  same  brigade, 
having  become  vacant,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Mott  was  promoted 
to  that  command  on  May  7,  1862. 
As  such  he  fought  through  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula  War, 
participating  in  every  battle  in 
which  General  Hooker  was  en- 
gaged, including  "Fair  Oaks," 
June  1,  1862,  and  the  famous 
seven  days'  battles. 

He  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Jersey  Brigade  " 
as  Colonel  commanding,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  which  closed 
the  campaign  of  the  "Army  of 
Virginia,"  then  under  General 
Pope.  He  also  participated  in 
the  Maryland  Campaign,  and  in 
the  glorious  contest  at  Antietam 
September  17,  1862. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1862, 
he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Third  Brigade 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps.  As  such  he 
fought  during  the  disastrous 
contest  at  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember 13,  1862. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  reorganized  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  the  brigade  formed 
part  of  the  Corps  commanded  by 
General  Sickles. 

At  the  .  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  May,  1863,  General  Mott 
was  wounded  in  the  hand,  the 
wound  depriving  him  from  ever 
again  obtaining  its  full  use 
during  life.  After  he  was 
wounded,  General  Mott  paid  a 
visit  to  his  home,  to  recuperate 
his  strength,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  safely  do  so,  returned  to 
his  command,  by  whom  he  was 
most  heartily  welcomed. 
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Admiral  Dupont. 


PRIVATE  MILES  O  REILLY  S  OPINION  OP  THE  "GRIM 
OULD  ADMIRAL." 


Air — "  The  Fine  Oidd  English  Gentleman." 

I'll  sing  to  you  a  navy  song, 

Made  by  a  soldier's  pate, 
Of  a  galliant,  grim  ould  Admiral, 

Whom  Iron  jobbers  hate — 
Because  he  couldn't,  or  didn't,  or  Avouldn't 

Some  fibs  in  their  favor  state ; 
For  which  he  has  several  big  black  marks 

(Wid  no  end  of  notes  of  disadmiration,  an'  great 
big,  ugly  criss  crasses  forninst  his  name), 

On  Captain  Fox's  slate — 
This  galliant,  grim  ould  Admiral, 

Wan  of  the  oulden  time ! 

'Twas  he  who,  when  our  skies  wor  dark, 

Just  twinty  months  ago, 
Let  rifts  of  daylight  through  the  clouds 

In  glorious  lusthre  flow. 
"  The  fight  is  done  !     Port  Royal  won !" 

Och,  didn't  the  counthry  crow, 
An'  didn't  ould  Uncle  Gideon 

(An'  all  the  administhration  organs,  big  and  lit- 
tle, from  Colonel  Forney's  "Philadelphia  Fibber" 
down  to  poor  ould  Horace  Greeley's  very  weakly 
"Thribune") 

Of  the  mighty  vic'thry  blow, 
An'  praise  the  grim  ould  Admiral, 

As  "wan  of  the  oulden  time  1" 

An'  'twas  him  that  tuk  the  iron-clads 

Last  spring  against  Fort  Sumter  ; 
An'   'twas   him   that,  at  seven  or  eight   hundred 
yards, 

Wid  his  fifteen-inchers  bumped  her ; 
An'  'twas  Rhind,  with  his  two  big  rifled  guns. 

That  at  half  the  distance  thumped  her — 
While  Admiral  Danlgren  he  stands  off 

(At  the  convaynient  perspective  distance  of  two 
thousand  yards  or  thereabouts,  until  even  the  poor 
forsook  ruin  of  a  place  seems  to  grow  ashamed  of 
him), 

An'  don't,  by  a  long  shot,  come  t'  her 
So  near  as  the  grim  ould  Admiral, 

Who  is  wan  of  of  the  oulden  time ! 

An'  now  this  great  ould  Admiral 

Is  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
Like  a  broken  chaney  taypot 

Or  a  useless  piece  of  delf, 
Because  he  couldn't,  or  didn't,  or  wouldn't, 

(An'  for  this,  more  power  to  himself !) 
Chime  in  wid  them  iron-clad  jobbers 

(Who  are  down  on  their  bare  knees  night,'  noon 
an'  mornin',  prayin'  Heaven  or  the  other  place  for 
long  life  an'  success  to  their  pathron  saint,  Captain 
Fox), 

In  their  schaimes  for  acquirin'  pelf — 
This  honest  an'  thrue  ould  Admiral, 

This  type  of  the  bygone  time  ! 

An'  because  on  the  side  of  this  Admiral 

I  used  both  my  tongue  an'  my  pen, 
I  am  now  chained  up  like  a  un-n-i-corn 

In  the  Provost  Marshal's  den, 
Wid  nothin'  but  hard  tack  an'  wather — 

If  it  worn't  for  the  Provost's  men 
Who  smuggle  me  in,  God  bless  the  boys ! 

(On  the  sly,  do  you  see,  an'  just  by  way  of  keep- 
in'  me  sperrits  up,  an'  preventin'  me  leg-ornaments 
from  takin'  the  skin  off  my  ankles  too  much), 

Some  whiskey,  now  an'  agen, 
Which  I  drink  to  the  great  ould  Admiral, 

Whom  I  knew  in  the  bygone  time. 

October,  1803. 


THE   NEUTRALITY  QUESTION. 
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A  Female  Soldier. 
A  married  woman,  named  Clayton,  has  been 
passed  to  her  home  in  Minnesota,  having  enlisted 
during  1861  in  the  same  Minnesota  regiment  as 
her  husband,  and  being  considered  a  good  soldier 
for  a  year  before  she  was  found  out.  At  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  her  husband  was  killed  five  paces 
in  front  of  her,  and  she  herself  was  wounded  in  a 
desperate  bayonet  charge  immediately  afterward. 


The  Band-bags   used  in  the  construction  of  the 
"  Swamp  Angel  battery"  cost  $5,000. 


Letter  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Rev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning. 

How  the  United  States  observed  Neutrality  in  1822. 
— The  Reported  Project  of  England  to  Seize  Cuba. 
—  The  Remonstrance  of  our  Government. — The 
Proposition  of  Cubans  to  join  us. — The  Agree- 
ment between  tlie  United  States,  England  and 
France. 

Rev.  William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.,  Newport, 
R.I. 

Quincy,  11th  August,  1837. 
My  Dear  Sir. — 

*  *  *  -X- 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  give  the  public  your  ideas  on  the  appear- 
ance in  the  political  world  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  wrote  to  me  as  you  had  re- 
quested, and  I  answered  his  letter,  but  he  had  mis- 
taken the  time  when  the  transactions  to  which 
you  desired  reference  to  be  had,  occurred,  and  sup- 
posed they  had  happened  during  the  administra- 
tion of  my  father.  My  answer  therefore  must 
have  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  object  of  your  en- 
quiries. 

It  was  in  September,  1822,  that  the  events,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  25th  of  May,  1836,  took 
place.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cortes  was  overthrown  by  the  French 
invasion  under  the  Duke  D'Angouleme.  Great 
Britain  became  alarmed  lest  under  the  shelter  of 
that  Revolution,  the  Island  of  Cuba  should  pass 
into  the  possession  of  France.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment fabricated  or  was  imposed  upon  by  a  re- 
port that  the  British  Cabinet  had  determined  to 
send  a  squadron  and  take  possession  of  the  Island. 
The  people  of  the  Havanna,  divided  into  parties 
between  the  Cortes  and  the  king,  were  terrified  by 
premonitory  symptoms  of  negro  insurrection,  and 
looking  round  for  a  protector.  There  was  a  party 
for  resorting  to  Great  Britain — a  party  for  adhering 
to  Spain,  and  a  party  for  seeking  admission  to  the 
North  American  Union — the  last  of  which  was  the 
strongest.  A  proposition  was  then  made  by  a  se- 
cret agent  from  them  to  Mr.  Monroe  to  this  effect 
— that  they,  by  a  popular  movement,  of  the  success 
of  which  they  had  no  doubt,  would  declare  the 
Island  independent  of  Spain,  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  promise  them  protec- 
tion, and  admit  them  into  their  Union  under  a 
State  Constitution,  on  the  model  of  those  of  our 
Southern  States,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
as  the  population  of  the  Island  should  increase, 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  States,  and  have  that  proportion  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  inducement  to  the  American  Government  to 
pledge  their  protection,  they  were  assured  that 
the  alternative  would  probably  be  the  prevalence 
of  the  party  in  the  Island  for  the  colonial  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  a  resort  to  her  for  pro- 
tection. While  this  proposition  was  under  consid- 
eration of  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington,  by  a  verbal,  irresponsible 
communication,  not  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
only  medium  of  official  intercourse  between  foreign 
ministers  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, asseverated  that  the  French  Government  had 
secret  but  positive  information  that  the  British 
Government  had  deliberately  determined  to  take 
possession  of  Cuba. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  proposition 
from  the  Havanna  was  that  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  did 
not  permit  them  to  promise  countenance  or  protec- 
tion to  p.ny  insurrectional  movement  against  her 
authority.  Their  advice  to  the  people  of  Cuba  was 
to  adhere  as  long  as  possible  to  their  allegiance  to 
Spain — that  an  attempt  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
France  to  occupy  the  Island  would  present  the 
proposal  from  the  Havanna  under  a  different  point 
of  view,  concerning  which  the  President  was  not 
authorized  to  pledge  prospectively  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  people  of  the  Ha- 
vanna might  be  assured  of  the  deep  interest,  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  might  occur, 
the  American  Government  would  take  in  their 
I  welfare  and  their  wishes. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  member  of  Mr. 


Monroe's  administration  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  by  Great  Britain  should  be  resisted 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  War.  Their  unanimous  opin- 
ion was  that  a  very  explicit  though  confidential 
communication  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Canning 
that  the  United  States  could  not  see  teith  indiffer- 
ence the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  any  European 
power  other  than  Spain — and  that  rumors  had 
reached  the  American  Government  that  such  an 
intention  was  entertained  by  the  British  Cabinet, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
their  views. 

Mr.  Rush  was  instructed  accordingly  ;  Mr.  Can- 
ning disavowed  emphatically  all  intention  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  the 
Island  ;  but  avowed  her  determination  not  to  see 
with  indifference  its  occupation,  either  by  France 
or  by  the  United  States,  and  he  told  Mr.  Rush  of 
the  Squadron  dispatched  by  Louis  18.  to  the  West 
Indies,  without  notifying  him  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  the  schooling  he  had  ordered  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris  to  give  the  French  Cabinet 
for  that  sin  of  omission.  Mr.  Canning  then  pro- 
posed that,  by  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  British,  French  and  American  Governments, 
without  any  formal  Treaty  or  Convention,  Cuba 
should  be  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain, 
without  interference  in  the  Government  of  the 
Island.  This  was  precisely  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Monroe  believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  interest 
and  the  duties  of  the  United  States,  and  he  cheer- 
fully assented  to  it.  There  was  no  further  commu- 
nication between  him  and  the  French  Government 
on  the  subject.  So  far  as  France  was  concerned 
the  arrangement  was  left  to  be  concerted  between 
her  and  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  submitted  to  the  Government  of  Ferdi- 
nand, restored  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  re- 
ceived a  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  in  the  person 
of  Gen.  Vives,  who  had  been  Minister  from  Spain 
to  the  United  States  ;  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
honorable  men  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  hold  political  relations.  He  was  precisely 
the  man  to  tranquilize  and  conciliate  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  Island  to  their  old  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  so  effectually  accomplished  that 
purpose  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
heard  nothing  further  of  intended  insurrection  in 
Cuba,  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration and  the  whole  of  mine.  • 

All  these  transactions  were  at  the  time  pro- 
foundly secret.  The  first  public  allusion  to  them 
ever  made  was  by  me,  in  the  speech  of  the  25th  of 
May,  1836,  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  no  longer  required  ab- 
solute secresy.  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  had 
all  undergone  political  revolutions,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  of  this 
Hemisphere  had  added  tenfold  terrors  to  her  occu- 
pation of  Cuba,  for  the  meditation  of  our  Southern 
Statesmen.  I  partly  raised  the  veil,  therefore,  from 
the  negotiations  of  1822,  to  stay  the  frantic  hand 
of  the  Southern  Slaveholder,  rushing  from  the  ter- 
ror of  an  avenging  conscience  into  the  arms  of 
sympathizing  Slavery  in  Texas. 

***** 

I  am,  of  course,  your  unalterable  friend, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

General  Sherman's  Son. 

Many  who  visited  General  Sherman  during  his 
command  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  observed  with  inter- 
est a  bright-eyed,  happy  boy  of  nine  years,  whose 
cheerful  ways  gave  an  unwonted  cheerfulness  to 
headquarters.  Such  will  learn  with  deep  sympa- 
thy that  that  merry  voice  is  stiU,  and  those  active 
limbs  at  rest  forever.  "William  T.  Sherman, 
died  at  5  P.  M.,  October  4,  1863,  aged  nine  years," 
is  the  melancholy  record  of  a  life  winch  promised 
to  his  parents  honors  and  length  of  days. 

William  was  a  fine,  stout,  healthy  lad.  He  was 
taken  with  a  slight  fever  on  the  Atlantic,  having 
but  recently  left  his  father's  camp  on  the  Big 
Black.  He  sank  rapidly.  Immediately  on  his 
father's  arrival  at  Memphis,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Gayoso  House,  and  every  attention  paid  him,  but 
in  vain.  His  mother,  with  her  remaining  children, 
had  but  a  melancholy  journey  home  with  the 
remains  of  little  William  and  his  precious 
memory. 

The  military  and  citizens  were  invited  to  accom- 
pany the  remains  as  they  were  borne  from  the 
Gayoso  House  to  the  steamer  War  Eagle. 
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Why  the  Rebel-Commissioner  Mason  left  England. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  iu  which 
Mr.  Mason  announces  the  termination  of  the  Con- 
federate mission  to  England  : 
24  Upper  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Square 

London,  Sept.  21,  1863. 
To  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell,  her  Majesty's  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
My  Lord  :  In  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
dated  4th  day  of  August  last,  and  now  just  re- 
ceived, I  am  instructed  to  consider  the  mission 
which  brought  me  to  England  as  at  an  end,  and  I 
am  directed  to  withdraw  at  once  from  this  coun- 
try. 

The  reasons  for  terminating  this  mission  are 
set  forth  in  an  extract  from  the  dispatch  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  communicate  herewith.  The 
President  believes  that : 

The  Government  of  her  Majesty  has  deter- 
mined to  decline  the  overtures  made  through  you 
for  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  entertains  no  intention  of  re- 
ceiving you  as  the  accredited  Minister  of  this 
Government  near  the  British  Court. 

Under  this  circumstances  your  continued  re- 
sidence in  London  is  neither  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest, nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  President,  therefore,  requests 
that  you  consider  your  mission  at  an  end,  and 
that  you  withdraw  with  your  Secretary  from  Lon- 
don. 

Having  made  known  to  your  Lordship  on  my 
arrival  here-  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
mission  entrusted  to  me  by  my  Government,  I 
have  deemed  it  due  to  courtesy  to  thus  rryike 
known  to  the  Government  of  her  Majesty  its  ter- 
mination, and  that  I  shall,  as  directed,  at  once 
withdraw  from  England. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Lordship's  very 
obedient  servant,  J.  M.  Mason. 


Colonel  De  Courcy  Removed  and  Why. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Ohio,  [ 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Sept.,  29,  1863.       J 
General  Field  Orders,  No.  15. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  character  of 
Col.  John  de  Courcy  from  the  injurious  imputa- 
tions which  are  cast  upon  it  by  certain  false  and 
calumnious  reports,  charging  him  with  acts  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  the  Commanding  General 
desires  to  state,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Colonel  de 
Courcy,  that  he  arrested*  him  at  Cumberland  Gap 
solely  for  writing  a  letter  to  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, Brig.-Gen.  Shackelford,  a  copy  of  which  letter 
is  given  below. 

This  letter  was  written  to  Gen.  Shackelford  at 
a  moment  which  called  for  the  most  ready  co-op- 
eration of  every  officer  ;  instead,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting such  a  spirit,  this  letter  is  a  tissue  of 
vanity,  consisting  of  puerile  personal  details,  and 
closing  with  a  sentence  highly  insubordinate  in 
its  nature,  and  which  implies  that  he  can  perform 
a  work  to  which  the  verbal  message  alluded  to 
in  his  first  sentence  showed  that  he  was  wholly 
unequal. 

In  charity  to  Col.  de  Courcy  his  verbal  message 
is  not  inserted. 

[copy  op  correspondence.] 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces,  ) 

In  Front  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Sept.  7,  1862. ) 
Col.  de  Courcy,  Com'g.  U.  S.  Forces  North  of  Gap  : 

Colonel  : — I  invested  the  Gap  on  this  side  this 
morning,  and  demanded  of  General  Frazer,  com- 
manding at   the  Gap,  an  uncpnditional  surrender 
of  himself  and  forces.     He   replied,  declining  to 
surrender.     I   want  to  know   your   position.     If 
you  have  not  forces  on  the  Harlan  road  you  will 
at  once  occupy   it,  and  prevent   the  enemy  from 
escaping  in  that  direction.     You  will  communi- 
cate with  me  by  courier  as  often  as  possible.  The 
enemy  is  in  a  position  from   which  he  ought  not 
to  escape,  and  if  proper  vigilance  is  exercised  he 
cannot   escape.     You    will  scout  thoroughly   the 
country  on  the  North  side  of  the  Mountain. 
I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 
J.  W.  SHACKELFORD,  Brig.-Gen.  Com'g. 
crawpords,  8th  Sept.,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
To  Gen.  Shackelford,  Commanding  U.  S.  Forces 

South  of  the  Gap  : 

I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  the  7th,  and  I 
shall  fully  inform  your  guide  of  my  position  and 
circumstances.    I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  pru- 


dent to  do  so  in  a  written  communication  which 
may  fall  into  the  enemies  hands. 

From  certain  directions  and  instructions  which 
you  give  me  in  your  written  communication,  I 
fear  you  have  not  been  made  acquainted  by  those 
who  might  have  done  so  that  I  am  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  roads  and  localities  on  both  sides 
of  the  Gap  ;  and,  further,  that  I  have  been  in  the 
military  profession  almost  continuously  ever  since 
my  sixteenth  year.  For  the  above  reasons  I  was 
chosen,  I  believe,  by  Gen.  Burnside,  and  appoint- 
ed to  this  independent  command,  receiving  direct- 
ly from  him  verbal,  but  not  detailed  instructions, 
as  I  believe  he  trusted  to  my  experience  and  local 
knowledge. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  I  shall  conduct  opera- 
tions on  this  side  so  as  to  enable  you  to  enter 
the  Gap. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  DE  COURCY, 
Colonel  Commanding  U.  S.  Troops  North  Side  of 
Gap. 

For  this  letter  Colonel  de  Courcy  was  arrested, 
and  relieved  from  his  command ;  and  no  officer 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  army  who  dis- 
plays such  a  tendency  to  allow  his  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption to  outweigh  his  patriotism  and  the  pub- 
lic good. 
By  Command  of  Major-General  Burnside. 

LEWIS  RICHMOND,  A.  A.  G. 


WAR  MISSILES. 
Grape,  Canister,  Shrapnel  and  Shell. 
Grape  consists  of  nine  shot  arranged  in  three 
layers,  which  vary  in  size  according  to  the  calibre 
of  the  gun  ;  they  are  held  together  by  two  plates 
of  about  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  less  diameter 
than  the  calibre  of  the  gun,  two  rings,  a  bolt  and 
a  nut.  The  canvass  bag  arrangement  is  too  old 
for  this  war  ;  it  is  not  so  simple  or  durable,  and 
has  not  been  used  for  years.  Canister  for  a  gun 
contains  twenty-seven  cast  iron  balls,  arranged  in 
four  layers,  the  top  of  six,  the  remainder  of  seven 
each  ;  for  a  howitzer  it  contained  forty-eight  small 
iron  balls,  in  four  layers  of  twelve  each  ;  for  the 
same  calibre  it  will  be  seen  thas  the  canister  for 
balls  is  a  tin  cylinder,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
thick  cast-iron  plate  or  a  wooden  sabot,  and  at  the 
top  by  a  sheet-iron  plate  with  a  handle  attached  ; 
the  interstices  between  the  balls  are  closely  pack 
ed  with  sawdust  to  prevent  crowding  when  the 
piece  is  fired.  Shrapnel  consists  of  a  very  thin 
shell  which  is  filled  with  musket  balls,  the  inter- 
stices are  then  filled  by  pouring  in  melted 
sulphur  ;  a  hole  is  then  bored  through  the  mass 
of  sulphur  and  bullets  to  receive  the  bursting 
charge.  Now  to  explain  the.  difference  between 
"  shrapnel  "  of  "  spherical  case  "  and  a  "  shell." 
The  destructive  force  of  a  shrapnel  is  what  is  re- 
ceives from  the  charge  in  the  gun,  the  powder  in 
the  shrapnel  being  only  to  break  the  envelope  and 
spread  the  balls,  they  still  moving  forward  by  the 
force  of  the  impulse  they  receive  from  the  charge 
in  the  gun.  A  shell  is  made  very  much  thicker 
than  the  envelopes  of  a  shrapnel,  and  is  nearly 
filled  with  powder,  and  will  do  great  execution  if 
it  explodes  on  the  ground,  it  having  destructive 
qualities  in  itself,  aside  from  the  discharge  of  the 
gun.  A  shrapnel  shell  has  only  half  of  the  charge 
of  powder  that  a  shell  proper  has  ;  thus  a  four 
pounder  shrapnel  contains  twelve  musket  balls 
and  six  ounces  of  powder.  A  four  pounder  shell 
has  twelve  ounces  of  powder.  A  six  pounder 
shrapnel  has  thirty-nine  musket  balls  and  twenty- 
five  ounces  of  powder. 


Bombshells  and  Their  Effects. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  firing  of 
shells  and  their  effects,  but  people  generally  have 
only  a  faint  idea,  after  all,  of  their  use  and  des- 
tructiveness.  A  Morris  Island  correspondent,  in 
speaking  of  the  shelling  of  Charleston  says :  "  At 
night  we  can  see  the  path  of  a  shell  through  all  its 
journey,  lighted  as  it  is  by  the  burning  fuse.  When 
the  range  is  two  miles,  the  track  of  a  shell  from 
a  mortar  describes  very  near  half  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle. On  leaving  the  mortar  it  gracefully  moves 
on,  climbing  up  and  up  into  the  heavens  till  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  a  mile  above  the  earth,  and  then 
it  glides  along  for  a  moment,  apparently  in  a  ho- 
rizontal line  ;  but  quickly  you  see  that  the  little 
fiery  orb  is  on  the  home  stretch  describing  the 
other  segment  of  a  circle.     A  shell  from  a  Parrot 


rifled  gun  in  going  one  and  a-half  miles  deviates 
from  a  straight  line  not  quite  as  much  as  a  shell 
from  a  mortar.  But  in  passing  over  the  space 
considerable  time  is  required.  The  report  travels 
much  faster  than  the  shot.  A  shell  from  a  mortar 
will  make  distance  of  two  miles  in  about  thirty 
seconds,  and  from  a  Parrot  gun  in  about  half  that 
time.  The  flash  of  a  gun  at  night,  and  the  white 
smoke  by  day,  indicate  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  give  an 
abundance  of  time  to  find  a  cover  in  a  splinter 
proof,  behind  a  trench  or  something  else.  It  is 
wise  and  soldierly  to  do  so,  but  many  pay  no 
attention  to  those  hissing,  screaming,  flying,  in  the 
day-time  if  shot  from  a  gun  invisible  devils,  ex- 
cept to  crack  jokes  at  his  expense ;  and  occa- 
sionally one  pays  his  life  for  his  fool-hardiness. 


The  Wonders  of  Modern  Gunnery. 
When  our  war  broke  out,  we  had  no  cannon 
that  could  bombard  Charleston  from  Fort  Sumter, 
distance  three  and  three,  eighths  miles.  Now  we 
have  guns  that  can  reach  the  city,  and  go  a  mile 
beyond,  from  Morris  Island,  five  miles.  And  guns 
have  been  invented  that  will  carry  enormous 
missiles  nine  miles !  One  of  these  on  a  ship 
could  bombard  a  city  without  being  itself  seen. 
Thus,  an  enemy  can  destroy  an  object  of  attack 
while  out  of  sight  and  hearing!  For  at  seven 
miles  distance  the  curvature  of  the  earth  renders 
a  ship  invisible.  Such  is  the  progress  of  modern 
gunnery. 


Serenade  to  Major-General  Sickles. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  compli- 
mented with  a  serenade  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, on  Tuesday  evening,  October  6,  1863.  The 
call  was  unexpected  to  him,  but  the  General  ap- 
peared at  the  window  of  his  parlor,  supported  by 
his  crutches,  and  thanked  his  friends  heartily  for 
the  honor  done  him.     He  added : 

I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  serve  the  country  we  all 
love  so  well,  with  my  old  comrades  in  the  Third 
Army  Corps.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  may  be 
required  of  me  by  my  country,  but  I  trust  that  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  fulfil  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart,  which  is  to  enter  the  field  again  with  those 
brave  men  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
throughout  the  war.  [Applause.]  My  friends,  I 
have  been  in  Washington  when  she  was  be- 
leaguered by  those  from  whom  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  something  else  ;  and  I  hope,  I  expect,  before 
I  die,  to  see  Washington  the  capital  of  the  freest 
and  grandest  nation  on  earth. 

A  Son  takes  his  Father  Prisoner. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  capture  of  Col, 
Dulany,  Aid  to  Governor  Pierpont,  of  Virginia, 
which  occurred  in  October,  1863,  a  short  distance 
outside  of  Alexandria,  was  effected  by  Col.  Du- 
lany's  own  son,  who  entered  the  room  where  his 
father  was,  and  applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the 
father,  on  getting  a  sight  of  him,  said  he  and  his 
Rebel  friends  had  been  hunting  for  him  for  some 
time,  and  now  that  they  had  secured  him,  he 
(young  Dulany)  declared  they  were  going  to  take 
ldm  to  Richmond,  where  he  hoped  he  would  be 
hung. 

■»»»«»■ 

Correspondence    between    Gen.    Gilmore  and    Gen. 
Beauregard. 

James  Island, 
To  Gen.  Beauregard  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  allow  the 
United  States  forces  under  my  command  to  occupy 
Charleston.  Gen.  Gtlmope. 


Aug.  23,  1863. 


Charleston,  Aug.  28,  1863. 
To  Gen.  Gilmore  : 

Dear  Sir  :     You  shan't  ! 

G.  T.   Beauregard. 


To  Gen.  Beauregard  : 
Dear  Sir  :  I  shell ! 


Gen.  Gilmore. 


What's  in  a  name  ? 

A  child  has  just  been  named  in  Kentucky  as 
follows  : — 

"  Geo.  D.  Prentice  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Orlando  H. 
Rosencrans  Stanley  Berryman  Burnside  Adams." 

May  G.  D.  P.  U.  S.  G.  O.  H.  R.  S.  B.  B.  Adams  live 
long  enough  to  sign  a  check  for  a  complete  set  of 
the  Portrait  Monthly. 
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EX-GOVERNOR  MORGAN. 

Major-General  Edwin  Dennison  Mor- 
gan, of  the  United  States  Volunteers,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1811.  When 
but  eleven  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  grocer  in  the  town  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  so  attentive  was  he  to  his 
business,  that  in  the  year  1831,  while  but 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  taken  in  partner 
ship  by  his  employer. 

During  the  year  183G  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  became  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  in  most  of  which  he 
was  highly  successful.  He  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Whig  party  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  this  city,  which  party  was  some 
time  afterwards  immerged  into  the  Repub- 
lican organization  for  the  sake  of  consoli- 
dated strength. 

As  a  Whig,  Mr.  Morgan  was  in  1849, 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate,  and  served  in  that  body  for  four 
years.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the 
Whig  party  who  identified  themselves  with 
the  new  clique  of  Republicans,  and  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1856,  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  National  Convention  held 
at  Pittsburg.  He  was  the  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  and  held 
that  position  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Morgan  was,  as  a  Republican,  elected 
during  the  year  1858  to  the  important  office 
of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1859. 

During  the  fall  of  1860  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  Gubernatorial   Chair,   at  the  same 
time   that    Abraham    Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
first  Governor  who  had  received  the  honor 
of  a  re-election  during  the  previous  twenty 
years.      He  entered  upon  his  second  term 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  disturbed 
by  the  threatenings  of  rebellion  and  seces- 
sion, and  piloted  the  ship  of 
State  safely  through  the  po- 
litical   storm    without    riot 
or    bloodshed,    although    it 
had  been  found  sometimes 
necessary     to      adopt     very 
stringent  measures  to    sup- 
press  the    machinations    of 
traitors    within  the    Union 
bines. 

While  strictly  attending 
to  his  duties  as  Governor,  he 
also  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  raising  and  equiping 
troops  for  the  National  de- 
fence ;  and  such  was  his  zeal 
and  efficiency  that  in  less 
than  sixteen  months  he  had 
sent  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  During  his  ad- 
ministration as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  State,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  a  reduc- 
tion of  >  the  State  debts 
and  an  increase  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Canals.  He 
never  hesitated  to  use  his 
power  of  veto  whenever  he 
deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  State,  or  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud. 

On  September  20,  1861, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  commissioned  a  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the 
Military  Department  of 
New  York.  For  his  services 
as  Major-General  he  refused 
to  receive  any  pay  or  emolu- 
ment. 

During  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1863,  General 
Morgan  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  New  York,  and 
exerted  his  influence  for  the 
benefit  of  that  State. 


EX-GOVERNOR  EDWIN  D.  MORGAN. 


GENERAL  ALEXANDER  McD.  McCOOK. 


GENERAL  McCOOK. 

Major-General  Alexander  McDowell 
McCook  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  during  the  year  1823,  and  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Major  Daniel  McCook,  who  was 
during  1863  killed  in  Indiana,  by  a  portion 
of  the  guerrilla  band  under  the  Rebel  Gen- 
eral Morgan.  After  receiving  a  fair  educa- 
tion at  the  principal  academy  in  the  State, 
young  McCook  was  admitted  into  West 
Point  as  a  cadet  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
during  the  year  1847.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1852,  and  the  next  day 
entered  the  United  States  Army  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He  became 
attached  to  the  Third  Regular  Infantry  as 
Second  Lieutenant,  served  with  distinction 
against  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  during 
the  year  1857,  and  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1857,  commanded  a  party  of  Puebla  Indians 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Coyotero  and  Mo- 
gollon  Apaches  in  that  territory. 

On  his  return  North,  in  1858,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics  at 
the  Military  Academy,  and  was  promoted 
to  First  Lieutenant  during  the  December  of 
that  year.  He  held  his  position  at  West 
Point  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, when  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  during 
April,  1861,  he  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of 
the  First  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  led  this 
regiment  during  the  advance  to  and  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  and  became  distin- 
guished during  that  action. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain  of  Co.  E  of  the  Third 
United  States  Infantry,  but  temporarily 
gave  up  his  rank  in  the  Regular  Army  to 
accept  his  Volunteer  position,  and  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1861,  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and  or- 
dered to  the  West  to  serve  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio.  He  was  first  placed  in 
command  of  a  Brigade,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Second  Division  of  Buell's  Army. 

During  the  operations  of 
General  Grant  along  the 
Cumberland  River,  during 
February,  1862,  Buell's  Army 
advanced  overland  towards 
Nashville,  and  McCook 
marched  by  way  of  Frank- 
lin, to  a  position  near  that 
city.  He  next  advanced 
through  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee towards  Savannah, 
on  the  Tennessee  River, 
where  he  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  April  6,  1862,  in 
time  to  participate  in  the 
second  day's  battle  at 
Shiloh,  April  7,  1862. 

After  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  May,  1862, the  com- 
mand returned  to  Nashville, 
and  General  McCook  was 
promoted  to  be  a  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with 
a  commission  dating  from 
July  17,  1862. 

During  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1862,  General 
McCook's  division  partici- 
pated in  tiie  forced  march 
from  Nashville  to  Louisville, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1862,   fought    the   battle   of 

XPerryville,  or  "  Chaplin's 
Hills,"  and  afterwards  as- 
sisted in  driving  Bragg's 
army  out  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

General  McCook  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of 
Rosecrans'  army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Stone  River  and 
Murfreesboro,  December  31, 
1862,  to  January  4,  1863. 

During  Jan.,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the 
20th  ArmyCorps,  and  as  such 
fought  during  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Sept.,  1863. 
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COLONEL  ZAGONYI. 

Colonel  Charles  D.  Zagonyi,  recently 
Chief  of  Cavalry  on  General  Fremont's 
Staff,  was  born  in  Szatrnar,  one  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  counties  of  Hungary,  dur- 
ing the  year  1826. 

Like  all  European  Continentals,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  had,  during  his  youth,  to 
be  educated  for  military  service  under  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  during  the  Hunga- 
rian Revolution  he  turned  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  to  a  far  different  use  than 
was  intended  by  the  Emperor.  During  the 
Kossuth  outbreak  in  1848,  he  entered  the 
Hungarian  patriotic  army,  and  served  under 
the  gallant  General  Bern  in  Transylvania. 

During  the  campaign  of  1849  this  patriot 
officer,  although  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  became  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  bravery,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Hermanstadt.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  field  during  the  many  battles  that  oc- 
curred in  that  year,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  of  Hussars,  a  high 
rank  in  an  European  army  for  so  young  a 
man. 

At  the  end  of  the  patriotic  war — the  re- 
sult of  which  was  worth  less  than  nothing 
to  the  patriotic  cause — Captain  Zagonyi  fol- 
lowed General  Bern  into  Turkey,  and  shared 
the  imprisonment  of  General  Kossuth  in 
Kutayah.  After  being  confined  in  prison 
for  a  certain  time,  he  managed  to  secure 
his  release  and  went  to  England  with  the 
Hungarian  patriot. 

He  next  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  soon  alter  took  out  the  requisite  papers 
to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the 
country.  He  also  married  an 
American  lady,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Captain  Zagonyi  offered  his 
services  to  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  field  officer  of  cav- 
alry ;  but  did  not  succeed 
for  want  of  political  influence 
in  obtaining  an  appointment 
until  he  was,  during  July, 
1862,  introduced  to  General  Fre- 
mont by  General  Asboth.  The 
former  General  was  then  about 
making  up  his  Staff  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Department 
of  the  West,  and  gave  Captain 
Zagonyi  a  position  thereon  as 
aid,  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  placed  him  in  command  of 
his  body  guard. 

On  the  25th  of  November 
1861,  Major  Zagonyi  at  the 
head  of  162  men  of  the  body 
guard,  made  a  dash  upon  a 
force  of  rebels  near  Springfield. 
This  force,  consisting  of  2,000 
infantry,  was  drawn  up  in  a 
hollow  square ;  but  so  deter- 
mined was  the  onslaught  of  the 
body  guard  that  the  square 
soon  broke,  and  the  force  be- 
came routed  with  a  loss  of  over 
a  hundred  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  prisoners.  The  guard 
next  dashed  into  Springfield, 
cleared  that  place  of  the  rebel 
garrison  and  retired. 

When  General  Fremont  was 
in  the  Spring  of  1862  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Moun- 
tain Department,  Major  Zago- 
nyi was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel  on  his  Staff,  from 
March  31,  1862,  and  appointed 
Chief  of  Cavalry.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  the 
Western  Virginia  Campaign, 
and  retired  from  active  service 
on  June  25,  1862,  with  General 
Fremont.  During  the  early 
part  of  1863  he  was  formally 
discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  with  the 
personal  Staff  of  Gen.  Fremont. 
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COLONEL   JENNISON. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Jennison  was  born 
in  the  County  of  Livingston  in  this  State ; 
but  while  quite  a  young  man  removed  into 
the  Territory  of  Kansas.  As  he  was  very 
much  liked  by  the  ladies  of  that  region,  he 
gained  from  his  companions  the  soubriquet 
of  the  "gay  Yorker,"  which,  during  the 
Kansas-Missouri  border  troubles,  was  cor- 
rupted into  "  Jayhawker." 

During  the  contests  which  arose  from 
the  political  troubles  between  the  slave- 
holders and  free  soil  men,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  for  the  new 
State  of  Kansas,  Jennison  took  sides  with 
the  latter  party,  and  made  war  upon  the 
invading  slaveholders  from  Missouri,  more 
especially  for  their  brutal  murder  of  his 
wife  and  child  during  his  absence  from 
home  in  1857. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion, 
Jennison,  although  but  comparatively  a 
very  young  man,  obtained  the  commission 
of  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Kansas  Volun- 
teers, a  cavalry  regiment,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions led  them  in  the  field,  especially  in 
the  Southern  part  Kansas.  He  was  always 
very  active  in  his  movements  against 
"bushwhackers"  and  guerrillas,  especially 
those  from  the  Missouri  border  counties. 

After  the  brutal  massacre  and  outrage  at 
Lawrence,    Kansas,    during   1863,    Colonel 
Jennison,  who  had  previously  retired  from 
the   command   of   his   regiment,   and   was 
living  somewhat   of  a  quiet  life  in  Leaven- 
worth, raised  a  force  of  mounted  men  and 
pursued  the  ruffians  under  the  command  of 
the    Guerrilla    Quantrell — who 
had   commanded   the  raid  into 
Lawrence — and  when  he  over- 
took   them   he   gave  them    no 
quarter,  but  shot  them  down  in 
their  tracks. 

After  his  return  from  that 
expedition  of  j  ustice,  he  began 
organizing  the  Fifteenth  Regi- 
ment of  Kansas  Volunteers  to 
serve  as  Cavalry,  and  to  "  be 
raised  for  the  protection  of 
Kansas,  and  the  destruction  of 
bushwhackers  and  rebels." 

He  was  also  during  1863  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Recruiting  for  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  established  a 
camp  near  Fort  Leavenworth. 

During  September,  1863,  Col. 
Jennison  made  in  the  city  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  one  of 
his  first  important  public 
speeches.  He  had  heretofore 
been  well  known  in  the  place 
as  a  fighter,  but  never  as  an 
orator.  His  speech,  however, 
on  this  occasion  showed  that  he 
possessed  in  a  degree  the  talent 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  of  bravery.  He 
referred  to  the  injurious  policy 
of  protecting  those  counties 
which  had  constantly  sustained 
bands  of  guerrillas,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  military  precau- 
tions, had  never  ceased  their 
depredations.  He  contended 
that  the  laws  of  war  required 
the  desolation  of  any  county 
that  supported  guerrillas,  and 
only  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  could  Kansas  be  secured 
from  similar  outrages  as  was 
witnessed  at  Lawrence.  He 
strongly  opposed  any  revenge- 
ful raids  by  unorganized  bands, 
but  recommended  uniform  ac- 
tion against  the  "bushwhack- 
ers" with  proper  disciplined 
troops. 

Colonel  Jennison  is  a  man  of 
small  stature  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  originally  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician. As  a  man  he  is  mild 
but  as  a  soldier  fearless. 
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The  Roll  of  Honor, 
Alphabetical  list  of  names   of  Regular    Army 
officers  killed,   or  died  from  wounds    received  in 
action  during  the  war,  to  September  1863  : 

Captain  W.  H.  Acker,    14th   infantry,    Shiloh, 
Miss. 

Lieutenant    Robert    Allen,    Jr.,     1st     cavalry, 
Gaines'  Mill,  Va. 

Captain    Guilford   D.  Bailey,    Com.    Sub.    Col. 
volunteers,  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 

Lieutenant    W.  L.    Baker,   4th    artillery,    An- 
tietam,  Md. 

Captain  George  N.  Bascom,  16th  infantry,  Val- 
verde,  N.  M. 

Captain  George  D.  Bayard,  4th    cavalry,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Vols.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Captain  H.  Benson,   2d  artillery,  Malvern  Hill, 
Va. 

Captain  Jacob  F.  Bell,  15th  infantry,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Captain  Richard  Brindley,  2d  infantry,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Va. 

Captain    Thomas  0.  Barri,  11th   infantry,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Canfield,  2d  cavalry,  Bever- 
ly Ford,  Va. 

Major  S.  D.  Carpenter,  19th  infantry,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Chamberlain,    14th  infantry, 
Bull  Run  No.  2. 

Lieutenant  P.  0.  Craig,  2d  artillery,   Bull  Run 
No.  1. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Cross,  engineers,   action  on 
the  Rappahannock. 

Lieutenant    F.  H.  Crosby,  4th  artillery,  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Major  Sidney   Coolidge,  16th  infantry,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Tenn. 

Captain  Ben  F.  Davis,  1st  cavalry,  Col.  Vols., 
Beverly  Ford,  Va. 

Captain  H.  V.  De  Hart,  5th    artillery,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Va. 

Captain  Charles    E.    Dennison,    18th    infantry, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Lieutenant     W.   DeWolf,    3d    artillery,   Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Lieutenant  George  Dickinson,  4th  artillery,  Fre- 
dericksburg, Va. 

Lieutenant  Justin  E.  Dimick,  1st  artillery,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Va. 

Captain    Albert    Dodd,   17th  infantry,    Gaines' 
Mill,  Va. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Ellenwood,  2d  infantry,  Bull 
Run  No.  2. 

Captain  R.  W.  Foote,  6th  infantry,  Gaines'  Mill, 
Va. 

Lieutenant  W.  J.  Fisher,  10th  infantry,  Gettys- 
burg, Penn. 

Lieutenant  Colonel    J.    P.    Garesche,   artillery, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Lieutenant  Ira  F.  Gensel,  4th  infantry,  Frede- 
ricksburg. 

Captain  Jesse  A.  Gore,  10th  infantry,  Col.  Vols., 
Gaines'  Mill. 

Lieutenant  J.  T.  Greble,  2d  artillery,  Big  Bethel, 
Virginia. 

Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Goodrich,  2d  infantry,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Captain  G.  W.  Hazzard,  4th  artillery,  White  Oak 
Swamp. 

Lieutenant  E.  B.  Hill,  1st  artillery,  New  Market, 
Virginia. 

Lieutenant  J.  T.  Hitchcock,  18th  infantry,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Hoover,  14th  infantry,  Gaines' 
Mill. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Hazlett,  5th  artillery,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Healy,  4th  cavalry,  skirmish 
in  Tennessee. 

Lieutenant    Herbert    Kenaslin,    11th    infantry, 
Gettysburg. 

Captain  P.  T.  Keyes,  16th  infantry,  Shiloh,  Miss. 

Lieutenant  William  Kidd,  2d  infantry,  Gaines' 
Mill. 

Lieutenant  H.  W.  Kingsbury,  5th  artillery,  Col. 
Vols.,  Antietam. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  Kirby,  1st  artillery,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Vols.,  Chancellorsville. 

Captain  Charles  L.  Kneass,  18th  infantry,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  2d  infantry,  Brig.-Gen. 
■-»  V ^     Vols.,  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri 
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Brig.-Gen.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  Major-Gen.  Vols., 
Antietam. 

Captain  Salem  S.  Marsh,  2d  infantry,  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Lieutenant    Joseph   McConnell,  18th  infantry, 
Murfreesboro. 

Lieutenant  Peter  McGrath,  6th  cavalry,  Apache 
Canon,  N.  M. 

Lieutenant  Woods  McGuire,  3d  infantry,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Virginia. 

Captain   H.   J.  McLandenburg,   17th  infantry, 
Fredericksburg. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  McQuade,  6th  cavalry,  Bull 
Run,  No.  1. 

Captain  Alexander  McRae,  3d  cavalry,  Valverde, 
New  Mexico.     * 

Colonel  Dixon  H.   Miles,  2d  infantry,  Harper's 
Ferry. 

Lieutenant   Silas  A.  Miller,  12th  infantry,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Lieutenant  Lyman  Mishler,  5th  infantry,  Val- 
verde, New  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  E.  L.  Mitchell,  16th  infantry,  Shiloh. 

Lieutenant  P.  H.  O'Rorke,  engineers,  colonel  of 
volunteers,  Gettysburg. 

Lieutenant    Thomas   D.    Parker,   2d    infantry, 
Gaines'  Mill. 

Captain  James  E.  Powell,   1st  infantry,  Shiloh. 

Captain  H.  S.  Putnam,  engineers,  colonel  of  vol- 
unteers, assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. 

Lieutenant  Douglas  Ramsay,  1st  artillery,  Bull 
Run  No.  1. 

Captain  John  J.  Read,  12th  infantry,  Bull  Run 
No.  2. 

Captain  Jesse  C.  Reno,  ordnance,  Maj.-Gen.  Vols., 
Antietam. 

Major  N.  B.  Rossell,  3d  infantry,  Gaines'  Mill. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  John  F.  Reynolds,  14th  infan- 
try, Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  Gettysburg. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Rockford,  11th  infantry,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Major  S.  G.  Simmons,  4th  infantry,  Col.  Vols., 
White  Oak  Swamp. 

Lieutenant  James  Simons,  18th  infantry,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Captain  J.  R.    Smead,   6th  artillerv,   Bull  Run 
No.  2. 

Lieutenant  J.  L.  Kirby  Smith,  topographical  en- 
gineers, Corinth. 

Captain  Roderic  Stone,  14th  infantry,  Valverde, 
New  Mexico. 

Captain  George  C.  Strong,  ordnance,  Brig.-Gen. 
Y  ■>]«.,  assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Sweet,  cavalry,  Gaines'  Mill. 

Captain  W.  J.  Temple,   17th  infantry,  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Captain  W.  B.  Terrell,  5th  artillery,  Brig.-Gen. 
of  Vols.,  Perryville,  Ky. 

Captain  O.  H.  Tillinghast,  A.  Q.  M.,  Bull  Run, 
No.l. 

Lieutenant    Van  Duzer,  12th  infantrv,  Gaines' 
Mill. 

Lieutenant    Orlando    G.    Wagner,     Engineers, 
York  town. 

Major  A.  W.  Whipple,.  Engineers,  Major  General 
of  volunteers,  Chancellorsville. 

Surgeon  W.  J.  H.  White,  Antietam. 

Captain  S.  H.  Weed,  5th  artillery,  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral of  volunteers,  Gettysburg. 

Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Weld,  17th  infantry,  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Captain  Benjamin  Wingate,  5th  infantry,  Val- 
verde, New  Mexico. 

Major  George  L.  Willard,  19th  infantry,  Colonel 
of  volunteers,  Gettysburg. 

Major  Thomas   Williams,  5th  artillery,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Captain  William  W.  Wise,  15th  infantry.  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Lieutenant  Francis  C.  Wood,   4th  cavalry,  Mid- 
dletown,  Tenn. 


The  Rebel  General  Preston  Smith. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  General  Smith,  who 
was  killed  at  Chickamauga,  September,  1863,  and 
is  taken  from  a  rebel  journal : 

"Brigadier-General  Preston  Smith,  who  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Chi- 
ckamauga, on  Saturday  last,  was  a  native  of  Maury 
county,  Tennessee,  but  removed  to  Memphis  sev- 
eral years  since,  where  he  practiced  the  profession 
of  the  law.  About  two  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  present  war,  he  was  elected   colonel  of 


the  154th  regiment  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  was  the  largest  volun- 
teer organization  in  the  South.  At  the  opening 
of  the  war  this  fine  body  of  troops  tendered  their 
services  unanimously  to  Governor  Harris,  and  were 
the  first  troops  in  the  State  to  do  service,  several 
companies  of  the  regiment  being  ordered  to  Ran- 
dolph, on  the  Mississippi  river,  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  action  of  the  State  which  severed  her 
connection  with  the  Union.  Upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  regiment  under  the  State  law,  Gen. 
Smith  was  unanimously  chosen  to  command  it. 
He  led  it  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  was  with  it 
through  the  Missouri  campaign,  and  at  Shiloh  re- 
ceived a  severe  wouud  while  gallantly  charging 
the  enemy  at  its  head.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Missssippi  was  transferred 
to  Chattanooga,  his  brigade  was  detached,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  E.  Kirby  Smith.  At 
the  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  General  Smith 
again  greatly  distinguished  himself,  being  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  during  the  greater  portion  of 
that  brilliant  action.  He  went  through  the  entire 
Kentucky  campaign,  acquitting  himself  with  great 
honor  on  all  occasions.  As  an  officer.  Gen.  Smith 
was  beloved  by  his  men,  and  respected  and  con- 
fided in  by  his  superiors.  His  gallantry  and  dar- 
ing were  only  equalled  by  his  chivalric  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  gave  up  his  life.  In  so- 
cial life  he  was  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  drew 
around  him,  wherever  he  moved,  hosts  of  devoted 
and  admiring  friends,  who  will  mourn  his  untime- 
ly fall  with  the  sincerest  sorrow.  He  leaves  two 
young,  and  now  doubly  orphaned  children,  to  in- 
herit the  rich  legacy  of  his  noble  deeds. 


♦— ♦ 


The  Eebel  Secret  Cypher. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Johnston  to  Gen. 
Pemberton. 

The  following  message  from  Joe  Johnston  to 
Pemberton  was  taken  from  the  coat  collar  of  a 
scout  captured  near  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1863,  and  deciphered  by  Michael  Mason, 
Waterhouse's  Chicago  Battery  i 

Nggsv  Icp  Rcocgpymp 

Amwp  ocugceg  gd  vfg  41  vf  kg  teccktgf 

K  ygnj  tckehmtag  amw  cr  vfg  gctjkcur  omkgpr 
Jmnb  hcur  cr  cnj  gbig  vgnj  K  tec  a  j  amw 

K  ygnj  fgxgbc'oa  hmtagg  cif  crvcai  lpclvg 
tgify'clf  nchr  cr  6'ck,  gd  vfg  9vi  gd  Lsnw 

Lmucrf  Lmj.luml  lcp.emo 

Lyemg-gl  O'gug  Lspc  vfg  47  vf  3681 

The  true  alphabet  is  found  by  taking,  instead  of 

the  letter  in  the  cypher,  the  third  above  and  below 

it  alternately,  thus,  using  the  letters  "ICP :" 

G    N 

H    O 

ICP 

D 

E 

The  first  letter  in  every  word  of  the  cypher  is 
invariably  to  be  reckoned  from  the  second  above. 
The  translation  is  as  follows : 

Lietjt.-Gen.  Pemberton  :  Your  message  of  the 
28th  is  received.  I  will  reinforce  you  at  the  ear- 
liest moment.  Hold  fast  at  all  odds  till  I  reach 
you.  I  will  divide  my  forces  and  attack  Grant's 
right  and  left  at  4  A.  M.,  of  the  7th  of  July. 

Joseph  Johnston,  Gen.  Com. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  10th,  1863. 


♦— »» 


A  Union  Girl  Down  in  Dixie. 

A  correspondent  from  the  13th  regiment  of  vol- 
unteer infantry,  Wisconsin,  writes  as  follows:  "At. 
Pine  Factories  and  Pulaski  cloth  fabrics  are  pro 
duced  ;  and  at  the  latter  place  we  saw  a  great 
number  of  fair,  young  faces,  peering  from  the  fac- 
tory windows,  as  we  marched  by  with  colors 
flying  and  bands  playing  '  Way  down  South  in 
the  Land  of  Cotton,'  &c.  One  young  lady  stood  at 
the  gate  in  front  of  her  home,  evidently  not  an 
uninterested  spectator.  A  soldier  pointed  to  the 
National  flag  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  it.  She 
replied,  '  That  it  is  the  flag  that  I  love  ;  who 
would  fear  death  fighting  under  its  folds  ?'  An 
old  man  standing  behind  her,  under  the  porch, 
sank  into  a  chair  and  wept.  We  passed  on,  and 
shall  never  know  more  of  that  old  man  or  that 
beautiful  maiden  ;  but  they  doubtless  have  a  his 
tory  that  is  worth  knowing." 
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Southern  Outrages  Upon  British  Subjects. 

The  following  letter,  upon  the  above  subject, 
has  been  addessed  to  Earl  Russell,  the  English 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

70  Bishopsgate  Street,  Within,  London,  ) 
Sept.,  5,  18G3.  \ 

My  Lord — Having  arrived  in  England  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  your  Lordship  in 
reference  to  my  case.  With  the  general  facts  of  it 
I  presume  you  are  already  acquainted,  through  the 
representations  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Washington.  In  order,  however,  to  remove  any 
erroneous  impression  which  may  exist  through 
public  report  or  otherwise,  I  shall  respectfully 
request  your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  outrages  to  which  I,  in  common  with 
others,  have  been  exposed  in  the  States  of  Alaba- 
ma and  Tennessee. 

Explanatory  of  my  being  in  America,  I  may 
here  say  that  in  the  summer  of  1852  I  sailed  from 
Glasgow  to  New  York,  and  subsequently  lived 
seven  years  in  Brooklyn,  during  which  period  I 
remained  faithful  in  my  allegiance  as  a  British 
subject. 

In  1859  I  removed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to 
settle  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  on 
which  I  became  administrator.  By  a  decision  of 
their  law  any  inhabitant  could  do  so,  though  a 
non-resident  citizen  could  not.  Pending  its  settle 
ment,  which  promised  to  be  tedious,  I  went  into 
business  on  my  own  account.  During  the  excite- 
ment which  followed  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  several  of  my  employees  left,  they  not  con-' 
sidering  it  safe  to  remain  any  longer.  It  being 
impossible  for  me  to  close  up  my  business  in  con- 
sequence of  non-payment  of  debts,  etc.,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining.  The  fact  of 
my  being  a  British  subject  was  very  generally 
known.  To  prove  an  official  knowledge  of  it,  I 
may  state  that  shortly  after  going  there  I  was 
notified  to  attend  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  a  slave 
who  was  subsequently  executed  for  killing  his 
master.  I  declined  on  the  ground  of  alienage, 
which  excuse  was  accepted  by  the  Court. 

Last  February  I  was  arrested  as  a  conscript  in 
my  own  house  by  the  enrolling  officer  of  the  de 
facto  Government,  and,  under  a  strong  military 
force,  conveyed  to  the  guard-house  in  Montgomery, 
where  I  was  detained  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  then  released.  Notwithstanding  the  produc- 
tion of  my  consular  certificate  of  nationality  and 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  I  was  again  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  de 
facto  Government,  taken  from  my  residence,  hur- 
ried off  to  Camp  Watts,  in  Alabama,  and  from 
thence  to  General  Bragg's  army  in  Tullahoma.  Se- 
veral other  British  subjects  were  also  sent  at  the 
same  time  by  Major  Swanson,  the  commandant  of 
conscripts  for  the  State.  He  had  them  forwarded 
under  guard  in  chains,  with  heavy  iron  collars 
riveted  on  their  necks. 

On  our  arrival  in  Tullahoma  we  were  all  put  into 
the  guard-house,  an  abominably  filthy  den.  After 
being  there  nearly  a  week  a  Confederate  officer 
came  in  one  day  to  know  if  we  would  volunteer. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  declined  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  his  country.  In  this 
way  he  called  several  times  to  know  if  we  thought 
any  better  of  it,  until  at  last  finding  the  induce- 
ments were  not  sufficiently  strong,  he  came  one  day 
and  took  us  out  to  the  Provost  Marshal's  office. 
While  there  he  tried  to  coerce  us  into  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Government,  amid  the 
jeers  and  taunts  of  a  crowd  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers, whose  hatred  of  England  was  only  equalled 
by  their  affected  ignorance  of  her  power. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Danish,  German  and 
British  subjects,  all  refused  to  renounce  our  alle- 
giance. We  were  then  put  into  the  camp  of  the 
First  Louisiana.  On  refusing  to  do  duty  the  next 
day  (in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  proclamation,)  I 
underwent  the  punishment  known  as  "  bucking" 
in  front  of  Gen.  Bragg's  headquarters,  and  also 
the  others,  after  which  we  were  turned  into  the 
guard-house.  On  our  refusal  again,  some  days 
afterwards,  the  "  bucking  "  was  repeated,  with 
the  addition  of  water  being  thrown  over  some  of 
us.  Still  continuing  to  refuse,  I  was  subsequently 
tied  up  by  the  thumbs  half  an  hour  to  the  rafters 
of  the  guard-house  along  with  another  British 
subject  named  Kelly,  a  graduate  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway.     I  saw  him  afterwards  undergo 


the  punishment  called  by  those  who  practice  it, 
"  spread  eagle,"  a  kind  of  crucifixion. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  him  held  head  down- 
wards in  a  tank  of  water  three  times  until  almost 
drowned.  The  punishment  of  slaves  has  been  in- 
flicted on  us  with  a  full  knowledge  of  our  nation- 
ality in  broad  daylight,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
Gen.  Bragg's  headquarters,  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  fifty  or  a  hundred  spectators.  For  refinement 
of  cruelty,  and  democratic  insolence  generally, 
Col.  Strawbridge  and  his  Creole  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  First  Louisiana  stand  unrivaled.  The 
de  factn  government  have  now  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility, by  a  decision  of  their  highest  court 
at  Mobile,  declaring  me  liable  to  military  service. 
This  trial  cost  me  four  thousand  dollars,  to  which 
must  be  added  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  substi- 
tute, which  was  only  good  for  a  short  time,  as  I 
was  afterwards  notified  by  the  authorities  for  six 
months'  service  in  North  Alabama.  Seeing  there 
was  no  end  to  the  imposition  and  outrage,  I  left, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars 
more,  I  am  so  far  home  out  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Having  been  unable  to  close  my  estate  I  have 
left  my  sister  in  charge  of  it,  as  to  her  exertions 
on  my  behalf  more  than  to  the  money  actually  ex- 
pended, I  am  indebted  for  my  deliverance  from 
captivity.  Some  de  facto  compensation  can  surely 
be  had  for  a  series  of  very  gross  outrages  com 
mitted  by  the  de  facto  government.  With  this 
brief  statement  of  facts,  as  a  British  subject  I  now 
respectfully  call  upon  your  lordship  for  such  in- 
demnification as  the  Government  may  think  proper 
to  demand  for  three  months'  continuous  outrage 
and  imminent  risk  of  life,  together  with  the  loss 
of  $10,000,  beside  the  damage  done  to  my  business 
by  a  forced  absence  from  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obedient  servant,     R.  B.  Belshaw. 

P.  S. — My  Lord — I  enclose  the  official  report  of 
the  trial,  (taken  from  the  record  of  the  clerk,) 
with  the  seal  of  the  court  attached,  to  which  my 
case  was  referred  by  the  de  facto  government.  It 
being  their  highest  court  there  was  no  appeal. 
The  question,  as  your  lordsliip  will  perceive,  was 
not  one  in  reference  to  the  series  of  gross  outrages 
which  had  just  been  committed,  but  only  in  regard 
to  my  liability  to  conscription. 
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Captain  Semmes  in  Africa. 
Capt.  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  was  received  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  hero,  and  high  honors 
shown  him.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
herited hatred  of  the  Colonists  to  America,  and 
partly  to  the  romantic  career  of  this  successful 
corsair.  One  of  the  papers  describes  him  thus  : 
"  He  has  nothing  of  the  pirate  about  him — little 
even  of  the  ordinary  sea  captain.  He  is  rather  be- 
low the  middle  stature,  with  a  spare  bony  frame. 
His  face  is  care-worn  and  sunburnt,  the  features 
striking — a  broad  brow,  with  iron  gray  locks  strag- 
gling over  it,  gray  eyes,  now  mild  and  dreamy, 
then  flashing  with  fire  as  he  warms  in  conversation, 
a  prominent  nose,  thin  compressed  lips,  and  well 
developed  chin.  He  is  close  shaved,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  gray  moustache,  twisted  a  la  Napo- 
leon, above  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  faded  gray  uniform,  the  surtout, 
with  battered  shoulder-straps,  and  faded  gold 
trimmings,  buttoned  close  up  to  the  throat.  In 
look,  manners  and  dress,  he  had  more  of  the  mili- 
tary than  the  naval  officer  about  him.  He  is  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  but  looks  somewhat  older.  He 
is  a  teetotaler,  and  though  not  subjecting  his 
officers  and  men  to  any  unnecessary  restraints,  by 
his  example  he  enforces  the  strictest  moderation 
and  sobriety." 


OBI 

General  W.   H. 

This  venerable 
his  one  hundred  and  third  year,  died7n"Weste'rn- 
ville,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  September  17 
He  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  and  settled  in 
Westernville  about  the  year  1800,  having  survived 
all  the  original  settlers,  and  been  an  officer  of  the 
church  there  forty-five  years.  He  was  a  large 
man,  tall  and  imposing  in  his  personal  appearance, 
with  a  constitution  capable  of  almost  any  amount 
of  endurance,  was  strictly  temperate,  and  till  with- 
in two  or  three  years  has  almost  daily  performed 
some  manual  labor.  He  saw  the  first  great  con- 
test for  the  establishment  of  our  Government,  and 
lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  great  contest 
for  its  preservation,  which  can  be  said  of  few 
others. 

His  father,  Major  Peter  Halleck,  who  died  1791 
and  his  grandfather,  Peter  Halleck,  who  died  1756' 
were  buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  at  Mattituck,' 
L.  I.,  where  their  moss-covered  grave-stones  may 
still  be  seen,  these  being  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-great  grandfather  of  our  present  General-in- 
Chief.  Their  ancestor,  and  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Halleck  family  in  this  country,  was  Peter  Halleck, 
who  was  one  of  thirteen  heads  of  families  who 
came  over  from  England  in  1640,  and  took  \-.-p 
their  abode  on  the  northeastern  branch  of  Long 
Island,  landing  at  what  is  now  Southoid  village,  a 
part  of  which  is  still  called  "  Halleck's  Neck,"  they 
being  the  first  white  settlers  on  that  part  of  the 
island.  This  Peter  Halleck  settled  on  a  farm  two 
miles  westward  of  Mattituck,  where  his  descend- 
ants have  continued  for  eight  generations,  till  the 
present  time.  On.  this  old  Halleck  homestead 
Deacon  Jabez  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  ; 
and  there  five  generations  of  his  ancestors  lived 
and  died.  Relatives  who  wish  further  facts  of 
their  ancestry  may  obtain  a  brief  sketch  from  Dr. 
Halleck,  Tract  House,  150  Nassau  street,  New 
York. 


■«.».». 


A  Veteran  Soldier. 
Gen.  J.  J.  Knox,  of  Augusta,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  marriage 
on  Wednesday,  October  7,  1863.  Two  of  his  sons 
presented  congratulatory  addresses  ;  Rev.  W.  E. 
Knox,  of  Rome,  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox  in  behalf  of 
the  twenty  grandchildren  present.  Gerrit  Smith, 
a  life-long  friend  of  General  Knox,  also  made  con- 
gratulatory remarks.  The  Postmaster  General 
also  added  his  compliments,  by  sending  a  motion 
that  the  name  of  the  postoffice  in  the  village 
should  be  changed  from  Knox's  Corners  to  Knox- 
borough. 


■»»».». 

Gen.  Sully's  Fight  with  Indians. 
A  correspondent  writing  from  Ft.  Pierre  Daco- 
tah  Territory,  says  that  on  the  3d  of  September 
200  miles  north  of  Ft.  Pierre,  Gen.  Sully's  force' 
composed  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  cavalry,  met  the 
Indians  2,500  strong,  and  after  a  desperate  fight 
which  lasted  from  3  P.  M.,  until  dark,  routed  the 
savages,  who  left  all  they  possessed  on  the  field 
even  including  their  wives  and  children.  At  least 
three  hundred  of  the  savage  warriors  were  killed. 
Our  loss  was  forty.  Several  skirmishes  followed 
during  the  next  two  days,  in  which  a  dozen  or 
more  Indians  were  killed.  Our  total  losses  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded  will  reach  sixty-one.  Over  three 
hundred  Indian  prisoners  have  been  taken,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  spoils  stolen  from  Minnesota  have 
been  recaptured.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  given 
themselves  up. 


■*  ■»«  »■ 


A  Wounded  Color-Bearer. 
A  touching  incident  in  the  great  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg will  show  how  courage  manifests  itself 
lhe  color  sergeant  of  the  Sixteenth  Vermont  fell 
mortally  wounded.  At  once  a  dozen  men  rushed 
forward.  The  poor  wounded  sergeant  grasped  the 
staff  with  both  his  clenched  hands,  his  eyes  w 
already  dimmed  with  death  ;  he  could  not 
who  it  was  that  tried  to  wrest  his  charge 
him.  "Are  you  friends  or  enemies?"  he 
out.  "  We  are  friends,"  was  the  reply,  "  mV, 
the  colors."  "Then,  friends,"  said  he  "I  am 
mortally  wounded  ;  let  me  hold  up  the  fla«-  till  I 
die  "—and  so  saying,  he  fell  back— dead.  Surely 
a  nobler  soldier  than  this  poor  fellow  never  lived 
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A  Curious  Case  Under  the  Draft. 
An  interesting  question  has  arisen  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Provost  Marshal-General,  under  the 
following  circumstances :  A  man  was  drafted  and 
held  to  service  in  the  Sixth  District  of  New  York  ; 
but  having  obtained  a  furlough  for  one  week,  he 
succeeded  during  that  period  hi  procuring  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant  in  a  Regular  Infantry  regi- 
ment. The  question  came  up  whether  the  subse- 
quent promotion  released  him  from  the  service  as 
a  drafted  private.  The  Provost  Marshal  did  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  point, 
but  referred  it  to  his  superior  officers  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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GENERAL  KEYES. 
Major-General  Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes, 
of  the  Volunteer  Army  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Stonebridge,  Mass.,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1811.  While  but  a  child 
his  family  removed  into  Maine,  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  Kennebec  County,  where 
he  was  educated.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
cadet  into  West  Point  during  the  year  1828, 
and  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June,  1832. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Army  the 
next  day  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery,  and  was  attached  to  the  Third 
regiment.  He  shortly  after  received  his 
full  commission,  and  during  the  year  1836 
was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy. 

During  the  interval  between  the  years 
1837  and  1841  he  was  aid  to  General  Scott, 
having  in  the  meantime — 1838 — been  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
with  the  rank  of  Captain.  This  position 
was  not  liked  by  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
and  he  therefore  resigned  it  within  a  few 
months,  retaining  however  his  appointment 
on  the  Staff  of  General  Scott.  During  the 
year  1841  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank 
of  Captain  of  Artillery,  and  again  became 
attached  to  his  regiment. 

He  was,  during  July,  1844,  appointed  In- 
structor in  Artillery  and  Cavalry  tactics  at 
West  Point,  and  retained  the  appointment 
during  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
until  December,  1848.     He  was  next  ordered 
to  the  Northwest  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  rebellious  Indians.     He  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  battalion  of  Artillery,  and 
became  highly  distinguished  in  the  contest 
with  the  Indians  at  Puget's  Sound  during 
the  year  1856.     He  also  pushed  after  the 
savages  into  Washington  Territory,  and  in 
the  several  conflicts  which  occurred  north 
of  the   Snake  River,  in  that  wild  region, 
during  September,  1858,  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain  Keyes  became  particularly  noted.     For  his 
bravery  and   displayed  talent  during  the  Indian 
Campaign,  he  was  made  Major  of  the  First  Regu- 
lar Artillery,  with  a  commission  dating  from  Sep- 
tember, 1858. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United 
States  was  increased  by 
several  regiments,  and 
Major  Keyes  having  ob- 
tained a  brevet  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the 
Eleventh  Regular  Infan- 
try— one  of  the  new  regi- 
ments— with  a  Colonel's 
commission,  dating  from 
May  14,  1861. 

He  took  part,  as  Colonel, 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861,  having  the 
command  of  the  First  Bri- 
gade of  General  D.  Tyler's 
Division  of  Gen.  McDowell's 
Army,  and  was  officially 
complimented  very  highly 
for  his  behavior  during  the 
contest.  He  was  shortly 
after  appointed  by  Congress 
a  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, with  a  commission 
from  May  17,  1861. 

He  was  attached   to  the  // 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  ^/y 

General  McClellan,  and  du- 
ring the  winter  of  1861-2, 
commanded  a  Division. 
When  the  Army  began  to 
move  in  March,  1862,  Gen- 
eral Keyes  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the 
Fourth  Army  Corps,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Peninsula.  / 

He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  contests  along  the 
Chickahominy,  and  in  the 
seven  days'  battles,  gaining 
great  distinction,  and  a  bre- 
vet of  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Regular  Army  from  May 
31, 1862. 


GENERAL  ERASMUS  D.  KEYES. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
during  August,  1862,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Peninsula  District.  During  July  1863,  he 
was  appointed  President  of  a  Military  Commission 
then  sitting  in  Washington. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  SYKES. 


GENERAL  SYKES. 

Major-General  George  Sykes,  of  the 
Volunteer  Army  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Maryland  about  the  year  1821,  and 
after  gaining  a  very  fair  education  from  the 
ordinary  schools,  was  admitted  into  the 
Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  during  the 
year  1838.  He  graduated  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  1842,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Regular  Army  the  next  day  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He  soon 
after  received  his  commission  in  the  Third 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  during  September,  1846, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Lieutenant  Sykes  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  at  the  contest  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 
1847,  gained  by  his  gallant  behavior  the 
brevet  of  Captain  of  the  Regular  Army,  to 
date  from  the  day  of  the  battle.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence with  Gen.  Twiggs'  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  Mexico,  with  the  temporary 
rank  of  Captain  on  the  Staff. 

During  September,  1855,  Lieutenant 
Sykes  was  appointed  Captain  of  his  com- 
pany. When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and 
the  Regular  Army  was  increased  in  size, 
Captain  Sykes  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of 
the  Fourteenth  Infantry — a  new  regiment. 

Major  Sykes  commanded  a  battalion  of 
Regulars  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21, 1861,  where  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  his  command  being  the  last  to 
leave  the  field,  covering  the  extreme- 
rear  of  the  demoralized  Union  army. 

When    General  McClellan  was    ordered 
to  organize  the  army,  Major  Sykes  was  ap- 
pointed   by    the    President    a     Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  newly-enlisted  and  other 
regular    Infantry  troops  belonging   to  the 
Army    of  the    Potomac.     His    commission    was 
dated  September  28,  1861,  and  his  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the   U.  S.  Senate  March    7, 
1862. 

During  the  review  in  front  of  Washington, 
November  26,  1861,  General  Sykes'  regular  in- 
fantry was  highly  praised 
for  their  speedy  improve- 
ment in  drill  and  appearance. 
When  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  divided  into 
Army  Corps,  General  Sykes 
was  placed  first  in  command 
of  a  Brigade,  and  next  of  a 
Division  under  General  Fitz 
John  Porter.  His  Division 
consisted  principally  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  well  disci- 
plined volunteers,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  He  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Peninsula 
Campaign,  and  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  the 
seven  days'  contests.  At 
Gaines'  Mills,  June  27,  1862, 
his  troops  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  also  the 
next  day  at  Chickahominy 
Bridge.  During  the  latter 
days  of  the  "Pope  Cam- 
paign," at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  during  the  severe 
contests  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville,  the 
brave  command  of  General 
Sykes  never  lost  the  proud 
name  they  had  won  on  the 
many  other  fields  of  strife. 

General  Sykes  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  during  1863,  with  a 
commission  dating  from  No- 
vember 29,  1862.  During 
the  latter  part  of  June, 
1863,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  and  fought  as  their 
commander  during  the  san- 
guinary battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  1  to  3,  1863. 
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GENEKAL  WEITZEL. 

Brigadier-General  Godfrey  Weitzel  was  born 
in  or  near  Cincinnati,  about  the  year  1833,  and 
during  Ms  youth  received  a  very  fair  scholastic 
education.  He  next  entered  the  High  School  of 
Ohio,  whence  he  graduated  with  distinguished 
honors,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Military  Acade- 
my of  the  United  States,  which  establishment  he 
entered  during  the  year  1851.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1855,  stand- 
ing second  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
four  members.  He  was  on 
July  1,  1855,  admitted  into 
the  Regular  Army  of  tho 
United  States  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers, and  shortly  after  was 
promoted  to  the  full  rank 
and  commission  of  Second 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Weitzel  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  the  various 
duties  appertaining  to  his  po- 
sition of  Engineer,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1860— five  years 
after  his  original  entry  into 
the  army  with  a  brevet  rank 
— he  was  promoted  to  the 
full  rank  and  commission  of  a 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps. 

The  "Butler  Expedition" 
to  the  Gulf  having  been  set 
on  foot,  its  commander,  B.  F. 
Butler,  selected  Lieutenant 
Weitzel  as  his  chief  Engineer, 
and  he  was  consequently  at- 
tached to  the  Staff  of  that 
general  officer.  He  sailed 
with  the  expedition  to  Ship 
Island,  and  after  New  Orleans 
had  been  occupied  by  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United 
States,  Lieutenant  Weitzel 
was  selected  to  act  as  Assist- 
ant Military  Commander.  He 
was  shortly  after  chosen  as 
the  Acting  Mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans— a  post  both  onerous  and 
unthankful— yet  in  spite  of 
all  its  difficulties,  he  per- 
formed its  duties  with  such 
industry  and  impartiality  as 
to  win  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  among  the  citizens 
—both  the  loyal  and  the  re- 
bellious. 

While  filling  the  office   of 
Acting     Mayor,     Lieutenant 
Weitzel  was  appointed  by  the 
President  a  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  with  a  commis-  ■ 
sion  dating  from  August  26, 
1 862.     During  October  of  that  year,  he,  at  his  own 
request,  was  relieved  of  his  positions  of  Military 
Commander  and  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  and  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  what  was  known  as   the 
"  Reserve  Brigade,"  which  consisted  of  about  five 
thousand   men.     He  first  was  engaged   in  the  or- 
ganization  of  his  new   command  in  the  camp  to 
the  north  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  after  which 
he  led  his  men  to  Donaldsville,  La.,  of  which  place 


he  took  military  possession.  He  then  moved  on  to 
Napoleonville,  and  as  a  prudential  measure  de- 
stroyed every  boat  and  bridge  along  the  route  that 
could  be  used  by  the  enemy  agianst  him. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1862,  he  fought  his 
first  important  battle  at  Labadieville,  Louisiana,  in 
which  engagement  he  routed  a  large  force  of  the 
rebels,  took  two  hundred  and  eight  prisoners, 
killed  several,  including  the  commanding  officer, 


GENERAL  GODFREY  WEITZEL. 


and  wounded  many  others,  captured  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  all  with  the  small  loss  of 
eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wounded.  He 
next  pursued  the  retreating  forces  beyond  Bayou 
Lafourche  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  bridges  by  the  retreating  foe,  the  Union  cavalry 
could  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  the  rebels  es- 
caped. At  Lafourche  General  Weitzel  captured 
three  railroad  cars  containing  intrenching  tools, 


arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  On  the 
3d  day  of  March,  1863,  General  Weitzel  received 
promotion  in  his  regular  army  position,  and  was 
made  a  Captain  in  the  newly  organized  corps  of 
Army  Engineers. 

After  conducting  several  other  small  expedi- 
tions, General  Weitzel  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  General  Banks'  army,  in- 
tended for  the  investment  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
during  the  operations  before 
that  place,  planned  and  com- 
manded several  special  expe- 
ditions for  the  purpose  of  di- 
verting the  enemy's  attention 
from  actual  operations  in  the 
front.  Among  other  enter- 
prises of  lesser  note,  was  his 
daring  expedition  to  within 
one  mile  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
where  he  halted  his  infantry 
while  he  sent  his  cavalry 
scouring  the  country  in  all 
directions.  This  expedition 
was  carried  out  while  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  that  region 
of  country. 

General  Weitzel  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  as- 
saults upon  the  rebel  works 
at  Port  Hudson,  including 
that  of  June  14,  1863,  which 
proved  so  disastrous  without 
compensative  advantages.  He 
however  was  finally  rewarded 
for  his  perseverance  by  wit- 
nessing in  the  end  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the 
works,  July  8,  1863. 

He  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand on  the  Western  shore  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and 
took  part  in  the  Sabine  Pass 
Expedition,  during  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  Atchfalaya 
expedition  under  General 
Franklin,  and  succeeded  in 
regaining  possession  of 
Brashear  City,  which  had 
been  recaptured  by  the  Rebels 
during  the  Union  operations 
before  Port  Hudson. 

General  Weitzel  is  a  man 
of  tall  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, although  not  attractive 
at   the    first    glance.     When 
engaged  in  conversation  with 
persons  of   ordinary    mental 
attainments     the     bad      im- 
pression is  soon  removed,  as 
he  at    once    shows    that  he 
is  possessed  of  a  fine  mind. 
He  speaks  in  measured  terms,  every  word  intended 
to  convey  its  proper  meaning  and  nothing  else. 
He  has  a   peculiarly  fascinating  eye,  and  appears, 
when   looking  at  any  one,  to  be  trying  to  read 
their  very  thoughts — a   certain   advantage   when 
cross-examining     a     deserter    from    the    enemy 
or    a   prisoner.      He  is   said  to  exceed    General 
Scott  in  height,  although  he  is   much   slighter  in 
build. 
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ARMY    LEECHES, 


"sfe 


'Tis  strange  indeed,  in  times  like  these, 

How  many  show  their  feeling 
And  love  of  country  in  a  kind 

Of  "  gentle  o'er  me  stealing ! " 
One  man  goes  prating,  long  and  loud, 

About  our  "  bleeding  nation  !  " 
But  while  the  soldiers  gape  around 

He  robs  them  of  a  ration  ! 

Another's  oldest  brother  went 

To  school  with  Mrs.  Lincoln's, 
To  show  his  love  of  country,  he 

Would  furnish  it  with  tin  cans ! 
He'd  like  to  cup  old  Uncle  Sam, 

And  try  that  style  of  bleeding  ; 
And  all  the  while  he  talks  about 

This  horrible  seceding. 

Another  wants  a  sutler's  berth, 

To  fight  he  isn't  able  ; 
And  so  he'd  like  to  do  his  share 

By  furnishing  the  table. 
He  "  loves  the  dear  old  country's  flag 

And  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  ;" 
And  so  he  shows  his  love  for  them 

By  selling  poisoned  brandy 


Go  where  you  choose :  look  where  you  wi 

You'll  find  these  armed  leeches1; 
In  church,  in  Congress,  on  the  stump, 

A  making  Union  speeches. 
Round  bar  room  fires  these  chilly  nights 

They  drink  their  whiskey  toddy  ; 
While  shiver,  shiver  in  the  camps 

The  men  they  clothed  in  shoddy. 


II, 
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LUCILLE; 

A  tale  of  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion. 


BY   LIEUT.    COL. 


of  prowess  in  the  field  ?  And  after  our  first  in- 
troduction Lucille  loved  me  and  I  Lucille.  Why 
she  loved  me,  my  modesty  forbids  me  to  state  ; 
but  the  question  of  why  I  loved  her  is  answered 
by  the  phrase  "  I  could  not  help  it."  She  was 
loving  and  loveable — a  perfect  woman. 

I  was  not  rich  and  yet  was  not  poor.  I  had  a 
few  golden  eagles  that  I  could  call  mine  own,  and 
the  sequel  will  show  what  became  of  them  and  of 
my  love.     But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  the  vil- 
lage of  White  Sulphur  Springs  was  tenanted  by  a 
thousand  of  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  pretty, 
the  most  lively,  and  the  most  lovely  of  the  first 
families  of  the  South  ;  and  among  them — the  best 
of  the  whole — Lucille  remained  supreme.  These 
brilliant  stars — in  a  figurative  sense — lounged 
about  the  grounds,  strolled  over  the  hills,  chatted 
under  the  arbors,  drank  at  the  springs,  rode  along 
the  by-roads,  bathed  in  the  river,  in  fact,  amused 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  as  such  society 
always  did  when  out  for  a  holiday.  Among  these 
amusements  were  two  others  in  which  the  ladies 
took  no  part — namely,   gambling  in  the  parlors 


CHAPTER   I.— WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

At  the  time  this  tale  commences  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia  formed  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  places  of  public  resort  in  the 
whole  of  North  America.  The  beau  monde  of  the 
North  there  met  the  aristocracy  of  the  Cotton 
States,  and  the  blue-eyed  Northern  man  of  wealth 
was  there  introduced  to"  the  black-eyed  daughters 
of  the  Sunny  South.  The  goddesses  of  Love, 
Pleasure,  and  the  Dance  reigned  supreme,  and 
amid  the  shady  alcoves  which  adorned  the 
grounds  of  this  charming  retreat,  many  a  match 
was  made  that  has  since  been  the  ruin  of  the 
honor  of  several  of  Columbia's  sons,  and  caused 
them  to  become  traitors  to  their  Government, 
their  country  and  their  flag. 

During  the  fashionable  season  of  1860  I  visited 
"  The  Springs,"  and  was  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able    James    B to  Lucille,    the    charming 

daughter  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  familiesyof 
Georgia.  The  father  of  Lucille  was  an  extensive 
planter  and  owned  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  brothers  of  Lucille  also  had 
plantations  of  their  own,  and  were  possessed  of  a 
large  number  of  slaves.  In  fact,  the  family  was 
one  of  the  best  among  the  Georgian  Aristocracy, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  was  considered  a 
fine  thing  to  become  a  member  thereof. 

Added  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, Lucille  herself  was  a  charming  girl. 
She  had  but  scarcely  turned  her  sixteenth  birth- 
day when  I  was  introduced  to  her,  and  her  form 
was  then  in  the  full  beauty  of  budding  woman- 
hood. Her  features  were  classically  Grecian,  and 
her  bright  dark  eyes  lit  them  up  with  a  fire  that 
spoke  of  a  soul  full  of  love.  Her  height  was  just 
enough  to  give  her  an  imperial  grace  as  she  paced 
the  magnificent  drawing  room  ;  and  to  awe  with 
her  dignity  any  who  would  have  dared  to  insult 
her.  She  was  proud  and  aristocratic  to  every  one 
with  whom  she  was  not  on  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
but  after  our  first  introduction,  the  dignified  pride 
I  had  noticed,  and  which  had  partially  frozen  me 
on  that  occasion,  passed  entirely  away,  and  left  the 
loving  girl  behind. 

"  What !"  says  Madam  Prude  "  after  the  first 
introduction  ?" 

Even  so  it  was.  Did  not  Desdemona  love  the 
Moor  from  the  time  she  heard  him  recite  his  deeds 


and  swearing  at  the  negroes. 

I  well  remember  how  the  meadows  and  fields 
were  ripe  with  rich  vegetation,  for  Lucille  and  I 
would  stroll  over  them  ;  I  cannot  forget  how  the 
woods  and  glades  were  green  with  the  choicest 
verdure,  for  in  their  shade  we  would  retire  to  rest 
ourselves  after  our  ramble.  Then  the  walks  and 
lawns  were  alive  with  youth  and  beauty,  the  gar- 
dens sweet  with  the  luscious  aroma  of  a  thousand 
flowers,  and  the  pleasing  landscape  was  reposing 
in  the  fond  embrace  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Oh  ! 
how  changed  is  all  this  now  !  Then,  no  matter 
where  you  strolled,  in  the  groves,  on  the  river,  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  arbors,  at  every  step,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  the  visitor  would  meet  some 
proud  and  pompous  planter,  with  his  aristocratic 
wife  and  daughters,  and  obsequious  servants,  or 
some  gay  and  fashionable  Lothario  toying  with 
some  fair  and  frolicksome  damsel,  or  some  poor 
decrepid  invalid  trying  to  woo  a  few  brief  hours  of 
longer  life  by  partaking  of  the  medicinal  waters 
and  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  locality. 
We  were  just  far  enough  from  the  cities  to  secure 
rurality,  and  yet  near  enough  to  cause  a  gathering 
at  this  spot  of  the  gayest  and  finest  of  their  citi- 
zens.    But  I  am  rambling. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  after  our  intro- 
duction the  huge  doors  of  the  great  drawing  rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  music  and  song,  the  light 
jest  and  the  dance  commenced  the  festivities  of 
the  night.  I  joined  the  merry  guests,  by  entering 
the  drawing  room,  Lucille  leaning  on  my  arm. 
Oh  !  how  proud  I  felt  of  that  lovely  creature^  and 
how  I  longed  for  the  day  to  call  her  mine.  Mine  ! 
All  my  own  !  The  anticipation  was  a  paradise  in 
itself.  With  what  envious  eyes  would  the  young 
men  there  assembled  gaze  at  me  as  we  entered 
and  passed  along  that  room  ;  and  I  need  not  de- 
scribe how  I  enjoyed  their  envy. 

But  the  greater  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  Lu- 
cille was  chosen  as  the  Queen  of  the  evening,  and 
was  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  her 
partner  for  the  opening  of  the  ball.  I  noticed  how 
the  young  fashionables  would  glance  at  the  mirror 
to  see  that  they  were  perfect  in  their  dress,  their 
hair  properly  combed  and  curled,  and  that  their 
mustaches  had  the  right  twist.  I  noticed  all  this, 
and  began  to  despair,  for  I  saw  many  were  hand- 
somer men — although  foppish  and  brainless — and 
were  possessed  of  larger  fortunes  than  I. 

The  band  struck  up  the  opening  bars  of  the 
quadrille  as  a  notice  for  the  formation  of  the  sets, 
and  Lucille  sent  word  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies that  she  would  like  to  open  the  ball  with 
me.  I  was  overjoyed,  and  as  I  took  my  proper  po- 
sition by  her  side,  the  black  glances  that  were  cast 
upon  me  by  the  remainder  of  the  male  sex,  only 
added  to  my  pleasure.  Visions  of  duels  in  the 
morning  never  crossed  my  path  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  my  mind,  as  I  accompanied  my  charm- 
ing graceful  partner  through  the  stately  steps  of 
the  quadrille. 

Although  not  intending  to  monopolize  Lucille,  I 
scarcely  was  from  her  side  a  moment  during  the 
whole  evening  ;  for  if  I  attempted  to  leave  her, 
she  would  recall  me  by  some  apparently  casual  re- 
mark, and  I  therefore  remained  her  willing  slave. 
She  was  as  perfect  with  the  waltz  or  redowa,  as 
she  was  with  the  Lancers  or  the  first  set ;  therefore 
I  had  no  excuse  to  seek  another  partner.     When 


she  danced  I  alone  danced  with  her,  and  when  she 
rested  I  sat  by  her  side. 

The  evening  passed  joyously,  and  when  I  re- 
tired to  my  couch  sleep  forsook  my  eyelids,  my 
thoughts  being  entirely  employed  with  Lucille. 
How  I  longed  for  the  morning  to  be  again  with 
her,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  daylight  I  arose  to  take 
a  ramble  in  the  grounds.  I  passed  through  them 
to  the  pretty  grotto  which  encased  the  medicinal 
spring,  and  down  the  steps  to  the  amphitheatre. 
I  expected  to  be  alone  ;  but  at  the  feet  of  a  beauti- 
ful Parian  marble  statue — which  occupied  a  niche 
in  the  theatre — sat  Lucille  deeply  engrossed  with 
her  thoughts. 

"  Could  they  have  been  of  me  1"  I  inwardly  in- 
quired. 

"  Of  course  not,"  was  my  own  answer.  "  And 
yet  why  not  ?" 

I  did  not  like  to  disturb  her,  and  yet  I  would 
have  given  worlds  for  a  few  minutes  quiet  con- 
verse upon  that  spot,  before  the  argus  eyes  of  the 
visitors  were  opened  ;  and  as  the  fates  would  have 
it  she  raised  her  head,  and  our  glances  met.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  me  until  I 
spoke,  when  she  seemed  to  wake  out  of  a  semi- 
dream.  She  at  once  started  up  with  a  smile,  of- 
fered me  her  hand  with  a  lively 

"  Bon  jour, monsieur;  comment  vousportez-voux?" 
Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  said, 
"  J'ai  lien  de  la  joie  de  vous  voir."  (I  am  over- 
joyed to  see  you.) 

I  must  acknowledge  I  felt  pleased  as  she  re- 
quested me  to  be  seated  by  her  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue,  and  thanking  her  for  her  inquiries  and 
welcome,  I  took  the  seat  and  soon  was  engaged  in 
a  charming  conversation.  Following  her  example 
we  conversed  entirely  in  French,  and  before  long, 
how  I  know  not,  the  subject  of  love  came  u  l  er- 
most.  In  a  short  time  I  found  that  I  was  declar- 
ing myself  to  be  her  most  ardent  admirer,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  declaration  was  not  re- 
ceived with  displeasure. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "an  insuperable  obstacle  exists 
to  our  happiness.  You  live  in  the  North.  If  you 
but  resided  among  us,  how  different  our  chances 
might  be." 

"  Let  not  that  disturb  your  mind,"  I  replied,  "I 
have  enough  to  purchase  a  small  plantation,  and 
with  your  love  I  shall  be  rich  indeed." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  she  returned,  "my  brother  will 
gladly  sell  you  a  part  of  his,  and  with  my  fortune 
we  can  purchase  negroes  enough  to  cultivate  it." 

This  difficulty  removed  in  perspective,  we  gave 
ourselves  up  to  loving  discourse,  unmindful  of  the 
hours,  until  the  hotel  bell  warned  us  that  the 
guests  would  soon  assemble  for  the  morning  meal. 
We  returned  to  the  house — not  that  we  wanted 
food,  for  love  had  supplied  us  with  a  sufficiency — 
but  if  absent  from  the  table,  we  should  certainly 
have  become  a  subject  of  remark,  and  perhaps  of 
curious,  jealous  suspicions.  We  therefore  sat 
down  to  the  meal,  and  made  a  show  of  partaking 
thereof  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  sought  out 
the  brother,  and  endeavored  to  make  a  bargain 
with  him  for  a  portion  of  his  estate.  After  some 
trouble  I  succeeded  in  making  the  purchase,  upon 
first  promising  to  "  defend  the  South  and  its  in- 
stitutions against  all  enemies."  I  cheerfully 
gave  the  promise,  little  thinking  what  would  be 
the  result  of  my  rashness  ;  but  the  love  of  Lucille 
impelled  me  onward,  and  I  became  a  Southern 
planter. 


CHAPTER   II.— GEORGIA. 

I  had  settled  on  my  plantation,  and  the  winter 
season  was  approaching.  My  estate  was  not  far 
from  that  of  the  father  of  Lucille ;  but  it  did  not 
adjoin  it,  and  great  inducements  were  held  out  to 
me  to  purchase  the  intermediate  piece  of  land.  I 
did  not  like  to  own  that  alone  I  was  unable  to  do 
so ;  for  in  our  own  private  conversations  Lucille 
had  held  out  to  me  the  hope  that  after  our 
wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  the  following 
summer  of  1861,  her  dowry  would  be  sufficient  not 
only  to  procure  the  estate,  but  also  to  stock  it.  I 
had  intended  that  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 
Lucille's  fortune,  it  should  be  entirely  her  own 
property,  bought  in  her  wedding  name,  and  that 
she  should  have  the  monopoly  of  the  proceeds,  be 
they  what  they  may. 

Our  prospects  were  indeed  bright,  and  as  my 
plantation  had  yielded  well  during  the  season  just 
passed,  we  looked  forward  with  fond  anticipation 
for  the  approaching  day  of  our  happiness.     The 
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election   of  President  of  the   United  States  was  tavould  soon  be  in  a  similar  condition,  and  Florida 


agitating  the  country,  and,  agreeable  to  my  pro- 
mise to  the  brother  of  Lucille,  I  supported  the  can- 
didate most  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Southern  institution  of  slavery.  I  had  always 
been  a  Democrat,  therefore,  I  did  not  sacrifice  my 
political  principles  in  voting  for  Breckinridge  ;  but 
if  it  had  been  necessary  for  me  to  have  entirely  ig- 
nored them,  I  think  I  should  have  done  so  to  have 
gained  Lucille.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated 
throughout  the  South  that  if  a  Republican  was 
elected,  the  "  institution  of  slavery  "  would  be  an- 
nihilated, and  as  I  had  become  a  slaveholder,  it 
was  certainly  necessary  that  I  should  look  after 
the  safety  of 'my  own  property.  I  heard  it  whisper- 
ed abroad,  and  with  some  degree  of  significance, 
that  if  Lincoln  was  elected,  the  South  would  secede, 
and  break  up  the  country  ;  but  as  I  had  heard  the 
same  thing  in  the  North.  I  merely  looked  upon 
the  idea  as  political  claptrap.  And  even  supposing- 
the  South  did  secede,  it  would  only  be  for  a  time. 
The  South  and  North  would  soon  be  again  united 
under  one  General  Government,  with  two  sub- 
governments,  appertaining  mainly  to  the  great 
subject  of  dispute — slavery  and  anti-slavery. 

The  election  took  place,  and  Lincoln  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  choice  was 
entirely  a  sectional  one ;  not  a  single  slave  State 
giving*  him  an  electoral  vote.  The  whole  North 
seemed  on  this  question  to  be  firmly  united — at 
least  as  far  as  the  States  were  concerned — although 
a  very  large  number  of  the  individual  voters  were 
against  the  Republican  candidate.  But  a  division 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  had  made 
their  votes  entirely  useless  to  the  South,  and  Lin 
coin  was  elected. 

I  had  resigned  myself  to  the  result  of  the  politi- 
cal contest,  and  supposed  others  in  the  South  had 
done  likewise.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  soon  became 
aware  that  secret  societies  were,  and  had  long 
been,  in  existence  all  over  the  South  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rising  against  any  such  choice  as  an  anti- 
slavery  President.  The  growing  numerical  power 
of  the  North  had  been  jealously  watched  for  years, 
and  these  societies  had  been  formed  so  as  to  have 
an  organized  system  of  instructing  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  to  have  a  perfect 
X>lan  to  help  inaugurate  a  revolution  if  neces- 
sary. The  militia  of  the  Southern  States  were 
members  of  the  organization,  and  several  of  the 
officials  of  the  out-going  cabinet  belonged  to 
the  secret  society.  Through  these  cabinet  officers 
we  had  received  from  the  Northern  arsenals  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  and  as  the  secret  organiza- 
tion had  been  long  standing,  a  large  number  of 
the  officers  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  were  full  members  of  it.  I  had 
been  but  too  recently  a  resident  of  the  South  to 
have  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  hidden  ma- 
chinery that  was  to  change  the  chosen  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  of  amis  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  my  intimate  connection  with 
the  influential  family  of  which  Lucille  was  a 
member,  I  was  above  suspicion  of  having  Northern 
proclivities.  It  is  true  that  I  was  catechised  pretty 
severely  by  Lucille's  brothers,  but  as  I  feared  no 
actual  strife  I  returned  such  answers  as  completely 
satisfied  them,  and  through  them,  the  Vigilance 
Committees  of  qut  neighborhood. 

The  20th  of  December,  1860,  arrived,  and  the 
telegraph  wires  flashed  it  all  over  the  South  that 
South  Carolina  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion, and  was  raising  troops  for  State  defence. 
This  looked  serious ;  but  still  I  had  no  fears  of 
anything  further  than  a  demonstration,  which 
would  ultimately  "  give  us  our  liberty."  Base 
misapplication  of  noble  words  !  What  more  liber- 
ty could  we  have  wanted  than  we  already  had  ? 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  political  ambition  had 
much  to  do  with  the  internal  trouble.  The  Missis- 
sippi Senator,  who  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  was  ambitious  to  be 
the  North  American  President,  and  failing,  deter- 
mined to  be  the  President  of  a  part  thereof,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  Lucille's 
brothers  had  each  been  promised  high  offices  in 
the  event  of  a  government  being  established,  and 
other  planters  were  likewise  bribed  by  promises. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  1861,  Mississippi  seceded, 
closely  followed  by  Florida  and  Alabama. 

Situated  as  the  State  of  Georgia  was,  what 
could  she  do  but  follow  the  course  of  her  sister 
States.  South  Carolina  on  the  North  was  up  in 
arms,   Mississippi  and    Alabama  on  the    West 


on  the  South  gave  no  hope  of  safety  in  that  di 
rection.  We  had  but  the  sea  open  to  us.  The 
Convention  held  out  for  a  short  time  longer  ;  but 
the  promise  of  giving  to  Georgia  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent silenced  the  voice  of  political  conscience,  and 
even  the  most  loyal  (in  a  Northern  sense)  of  the 
Georgians — A.H.  Stephens — had  his  mouth  closed 
by  being  himself  chosen  to  that  position.  On 
the  19th  day  of  January,  1861,  the  ordinance  of 
Secession  passed  the  Convention  of  Georgia,  and 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  soon  joined  the  others,  thus 
binding  the  interests  of  the  seven  extreme  South- 
ern States,  and  the  Southern  government  was 
then  provisionally  formed. 

On  the  18th  day  of  February,  1862,  President 
Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  the  Provisional  President  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  as  yet  but  one  actual  hostile 
act  had  been  made  by  the  South  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
Star  of  the  West  had  been  fired  upon  at  the  en- 
trance of  Charleston  harbor,  and  the  "  flag  of  the 
Union  "  had  thus  been  insulted  and  defied  by  part 
of  the  citizens  who  had  recently  upheld  it.  When 
the  news  came  to  me,  I  felt  my  blood  boil ;  but  I 
restrained  myself,  and  tried  to  take  comfort  in  the 
idea  that  these  were  mere  demonstrations.  De- 
lusive consolation !  It  is  true  that  the  private 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  North,  in  the  shape 
of  vessels,  &c,  had  been  seized  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  several  of  the  Southern  States  ;  but 
this  was  merely  an  act  against  individuals,  and 
not  against  the  Government  in  fact,  although 
it1  was  in  effect.  On  this  day,  however,  one 
of  the  worst  pieces  of  treason  that  could  take 
place  in  history  occurred  in  Texas.  Gen.  Twiggs 
not  only  surrendered  all  the  military  posts  and 
property  of  the  General  Government  in  that  State 
to  the  South,  but  also  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand. These  men  without  any  choice  of  their 
own  were  either  to  be  detained  "prisoners  of  war," 
without  the  actual  commencement  of  war,  or  were 
to  turn  traitors  to  their  government  and  flag.  To 
their  honor  be  it  said  that  through  their  trials 
and  imprisonment,  these  men  remained  true  to 
their  country  and  its  cause.  Their  treacherous 
General  soon  after  died  despised  both  by  the  North 
and  South. 

The  Southern  Government  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  next  few  weeks  were  employed  in  filling 
the  various  offices  with  the  supporters  of  their 
cause.  Lucille's  brothers  were  already  in  govern- 
ment positions,  and  I  was  even  offered  an  office  of 
no  mean  importance.  I  made  an  excuse  to  avoid 
the  acceptance  of  the  position,  and  devoted  myself 
to  my  plantation  and  to  Lucille.  A  Commission 
had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  authorities  for  a  peaceful  separation 
of  the  South  from  the  North  ;  but  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1861,  they  were  refused  an  audience  and 
returned  without  accomplishing  anything  satis- 
factory. 

As  it  was  found  that  the  United  States  authori- 
ties would  not  give  up  possession  of  Forts  Pickens 
and  Sumter  to  the  South,  preparations  were  made 
to  reduce  both  works  by  force  of  arms.  On  the 
12th  day  of  April,  1861,  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  the  next  day 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  removed  from 
over  that  work.  I  now  saw  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble, and  being  a  Northern  man  in  birth  and  feel- 
ing, I  found  I  was  not  in  the  right  place.  When 
I  met  Lucille's  brothers  they  informed  me  that 
President  Lincoln  had  called  for  troops  "  to  put 
down  the  rebels,"  and  I  quickly  said  he  had  done 
right.  In  my  excitement  I  stated  that  the  South 
was  acting  like  traitors,  and  I  felt  what  I  said. 
They  immediately  told  me  I  had  deceived  them, 
and  the  sooner  I  left  the  country  the  better  for  my 
life. 

"  But  what  about  Lucille  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  You  shall  never  have  her,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  about  my  property  ?"  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. 

"  That  will  be  confiscated,  and  come  into  my 
hands,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder.  "And  be  you 
thankful  that  you  escape  without  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers,  a  sharp  rail  for  a  steed,  and  a  rope 
around  your  neck.  We  will  give  you  a  week  to 
depart,  and  if  found  here  then,  we  will  leave  you 
jn  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Then 
see  how  you  will  fare." 


I  saw  there  was  no  hope.  If  I  would  win  Lucille 
I  must  turn  traitor,  and  that  I  would  never  do  ; 
and  if  I  left  for  the  North  I  must  resign  all  hopes' 
of  her,  of  my  property,  of  my  all.  The  choice 
was  indeed  a  hard  one,  and  had  to  be  made  within 
a  week. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  Lucille,  but  the  presence 
of  her  brothers  prevented  me  from  speaking 
to  her  on  the  subject.  During  the  evening  she 
came  not  to  our  usual  meeting  place,  and  I  felt 
heart  broken.  The  next  day  and  the  next  were 
the  same  ;  but  at  last  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
private  interview  and  an  opportunity  of  telling 
her  of  my  position.  She  stated  that  her  "brothers 
had  told  her  all,  and  if  I  clios-  1o  take  sides  with 
the  enemies  of  her  State  I  might  go." 

Her  form  rose  to  its  full  height,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  she  uttered  the  last  few  words ;  but 
suddenly  I  noticed  a  tear  start  from  under  her 
eyelids  as  she  gazed  upon  my  face. 

"If  you  loved  me,"  she  said,  "you  would  have 
given  up  everything  for  my  sake." 

"  Except  my  honor  and  patriotism,"  I  replied. 
"I  was  born  under  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes, 
my  father  shed  his  blood  to  defend  its  honor,  and 
I  can  never  live  to  become  a  traitor  toniy  country. 
If  you  loved  me  you  would  go  with  me,  and — " 

"  She  would  be  no  true  daughter  of  Georgia,  if 
she  ever  wedded  with  a  Yankee." 

A  sharp  voice  had  thus  interrupted  me,  and  the 
brother  of  Lucille  burst  into  the  room.  He  had 
overheard  our  conversation,  and  finding  his  sister 
was  giving  way,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scene. 

"  Leave  the  State  at  once,"  said  he,  "or  I  will 
not  answer  for  your  life.  There,"  continued  he, 
handing  me  a  paper,  "there  is  a  passport  for  safe 
conduct  to  Savannah,  where  you  will  find  a 
steamer  ready  to  sail  for  the  Bahamas.  Then 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  North.  Not  a 
word  to  her,"  said  he  sternly,  as  I  stepped  fc**ard 
to  Lucille.     "Not  one  word,  but  away  at  once.\ 

Thus  beggared  was  I  thrust  out  of  the  family, 
and  without  one  token  of  consolation  from  Lucille 
did  I  thus  leave  her  forever.  I  turned  to  lcxik  at 
her  to  bid  her  farewell  by  a  sign  as  I  was  hurried 
away,  but  her  pride  had  resumed  its  reign,  and 
with  an  imperious  gesture  she  beckoned  me  to  be 
gone.  A  few  short  hours  brought  me  to  Savannah, 
where  I  was  stripped  of  all  the  gold  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  but  for  my  letter  of  credit  at  the  Baha- 
mas I  should  have  been  a  beggar  indeed.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  arrived,  via  the  Bahamas,  at  New  York, 
which  was  full  of  excitement  in  the  raising  of 
troops  for  three  years  service.  I  found  the  North 
united,  and  determined  to  support  the  Government 
and  put  down  the  rebels. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  I  had  no  remaining 
love  for  the  South.  The  cruel  treatment  I  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Lucille  had  chilled  my 
heart,  while  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  brothers 
had  reduced  me  almost  to  beggary.  On  arriving 
at  New  York,  partially  vengeance  and  partially  a 
love  for  the  honor  and  integrity  of  my  country  and 
its  glorious  flag,  made  me  join  the  ranks  under 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who  was  then  about  organiz- 
ing a  special  force,  and  as  one  of  his  chosen  five 
thousand,  I  started  for  Washington,  a  member  of 
the  Excelsior  Brigade. 


\> 


CHAPTER   III.— VIRGINIA     AGAIN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  all  I  went 
through  as  a  soldier,  suffice  it  to  say  that  during 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  the  brigade  was  encamped 
near  Washington,  and  became  part  of  McClellan's 
"  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Under  that  General  we 
set  sail  about  the  end  of  March,  1862,  for  the 
Peninsula,  and  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  I 
took  an  active  part  in  helping  to  construct  the 
siege  works,  and  by  my  course  of  conduct  drew 
upon  me  the  notice  of  the  Generals.  Volunteers 
being  required  to  help  place  a  gun  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous position  I  not  only  offered  myself  ;  but  re- 
quested the  honor  of  leading  the  party — I  having 
already  gained  the  three  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  on 
my  arm.  The  request  was  granted,  and  amid 
the  dangers  of  the  enterprize  the  gun  was  planted 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  I 
reported  success,  and  was  made  a  Captain  on  the 
spot, 

The  rebels  left  their  position  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1862,  and  we  soon  followed  in  chase.  Their  rear 
guard  turned  at   Williamsburg   to   check  our  im- 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   86.] 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ZOLLICOFFER. 

Brigadier-General  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  one 
of  the  deceased  officers  of  the  Rebel  Army,  was 
born  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1812.     His  ancestors  originally  came   from 
Switzerland,   and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  had 
somewhat  of  the  William  Tell  in  his  composi- 
tion.    While   a  youth   he   received  a  thorough 
Academical  education,  and  when  he  was  destined 
to  choose  a  profession  for  after  life,  fixed  on  that 
of  a  printer.     He   learned  his   trade  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  undertook 
the     editorship 
of    a     country 
newspaper      in 
Tennessee.    He 
thus    first    en- 
tered upon  his 
editorial  career 
in  the  year  1829. 

During  the 
year  1835  he 
was  chosen  the 
principal  prin- 
ter for  the  State 
of  Tennessee, 
having  pre- 
viously  remov- 
ed to  the  Capi-  . 
tal  of  the  State. 
The  duties  of 
this  office  were 
very  heavy  for 
a  young  man  of 
twenty  -  three  ; 
but  Mr.  Zolli- 
coffer perform- 
ed them  with 
great  credit  to 
himself  and 
with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  De- 
partmental 
authorities 

By  this  time 
the  subject  of 
our  sketch  had 
become  deeply 
immersed  in 
politics,  and  es 
pecially  took  a 
strong  conser- 
vative  view  of 


the  prominent 
questions  of  the 
day.  During  the 
year  1842  he 
assumed  the 
editorial  chair 
of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  which 
journal  was  at 
that  time  the 
leading  organ  of 
the  Whig  party 
in  the  State. 
In  the  manage- 
ment of  this 
journal  he  was 
particularly 
successful,  and 
the  Banner  con- 
tinued to  be  a 
leading  paper 
for  some  time 
after  the  out- 
break of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

Mr.  Zollicoffer 
shortlyafter  the 

time  of  his  assuming  the  editorship  of  the  Ban- 
ner, was  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasury,  which  position 
he  held  for  several  years. 

During  the  year  1*849  Mr.  Zollicoffer  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and 
made  his  mark  in  that  position,  although  he 
could  not  be  classed  among  first-rate  orators. 
During  1852  he  secured  an  election  as  one  of  the 
representatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  by  re-elections 
retained  his  seat  until  1859.  He  took  the  South- 
ern side  on  all  test  questions,  and  supported  the 
Pro-Slavery  doctrine,  although  he  was  not  one  of 


the  rabid  fire-eaters  of  the  period.  When  th« 
State  of  Tennessee  seceded  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1861,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  having  raised  a  number  of  volun- 
teers was,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  appointed 
a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Rebel  Provisional 
Army,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Rebel  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee.  He  took  up  his 
headquarters  at  Knoxville,  and  on  the  18th  of 
August  issued  a  proclamation  and  general  order, 
congratulating    the  Tennesseeans  on  their  "in- 
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creasing  confidence  in  the  government "  of  the 
Rebel  Confederacy,  and  enjoining  them  to  be 
steadfast  in  their  faith. 

Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  above  order, 
General  Zollicoffer  began  moving  his  troops  by 
way  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  region  into 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  his  advance  was  met  and  skirmished 
with  at  Barboursville,  but  with  no  definite  re- 
sult, and  but  little  loss  of  life.  On  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  a  party  of  Kentucky  re-inforce- 
ments  en  route  to  join  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  troops. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1861,   Gen.  Zollicoffer, 


with  6,000  Rebel  followers,  attacked  the  Union 
troops  at  Camp  Wild  Cat,  Loudon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  severely  repulsed  by  Gen.  Schoepf. 
The  Union  force  was  too  small  to  follow  up  the 
advantage,  otherwise  the  rebels  would  have  been 
entirely  routed. 

The  Rebels  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer next  began  constructing  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, known  as  Cumberland  Fort,  but  finding  the 
work  was  likely  to  be  flanked,  the  garrison  evac- 
uated it  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  retreated 
to    Cumberland    Gap,   leading    into    Tennessee. 

During  the  next 
month  his 
forces  began  for- 
tifying certain 
heights  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mill 
Sprin_g,  Ky., 
near  the  Cum- 
berland River, 
and  during  the 
following  Janu- 
ary the  Union 
troops  began  to 
invest  the  posi- 
tion. Finding 
that  he  would 
most  likly  be 
cut  off  from  his 
base  of  opera- 
tions in  Ten- 
nessee if  he  re- 
mained inactive 
in  his  defences, 
Gen.  Zollicoffer 
on  the  19th  of 
January,  1862, 
came  out  of  his 
works,  and  at- 
tacked  the 
Union  troops 
at  Logan's 
Cross  Roads. 
The  Division  of 
Unionists  was 
commanded  by 
Gen.  Thomas, 
and  General 
Schoepf  com- 
manded the  bri- 
gade most  im- 
diately  engaged 
with  the  Re- 
bels. The  fight 
lasted  four  or 
five  hours,  dur- 
ing which  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  was 
shot  by  a  pistol 
in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  (since 
General)  Speed 
S.  Fry.  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  was 
therefore  not 
quite  fifty  years 
of  age  when  he 
.  met  his  death. 

In  his  plan  of 
fighting  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  fol- 
lowed out  the 
maxims  of  Na- 
poleon ;  but  did 
not  always  cal- 
culate the  pro- 
per time  for  the 
carrying  out  of 
the  special  rule 
laid  down  by  the  great  French  General.  At  Mill 
Spring  he  adopted  the  23d  maxim  of  war,  which 
reads  "  when  you  are  occupying  a  position  which 
the  enemy  threatens  to  surround,  collect  all  your 
force  immediately  and  menace  him  with  an  offen- 
sive movement."  This  part  he  followed  out  to 
the  letter ;  but  a  note  is  attached  to  the  maxim 
"  that  the  execution  of  such  offensive  demonstra- 
tions should  be  deferred  always  till  toward  even- 
ing, in  order  that  you  may  not  be  compromised 
by  engaging  too  early  in  a  combat  which  you 
cannot  long  maintain  with  success."  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer's  fault  therefore  laid  in  beginning  the  action 
too  early  in  the  day,  and  the  fight  was  lost. 
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GENEKAL  HEINTZLEMAN, 

Major-General  Samuel  P.  Heintzleman 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  year  1807.  He  received  a  very 
fair  primary  education  during  his  youth, 
and  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  to  West  Point 
during  the  year  1822.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1826,  and  was  appointed 
a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  on 
July  1,  1826.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Third  Regular  Infantry,  and  the  same  day 
received  his  commission  in  the  Second. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  he  was  promoted 
to  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Infantry, 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Quartermaster.  He  was  promo- 
ted to  the  Captaincy  of  his  company  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1838.  He  vacated  his 
Staff  commission  ;  served  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  was  breveted  Major  for  gal- 
lantry displayed  at  Huamantla,  Mexico, 
October  9, 1847. 

On  March  3,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  full  Major  of  Infantry,  and  served  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  in  1861  breveted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Regular  Army,  for  merito- 
rious conduct  while  serving  against  the  In- 
dians in  that  State,  and  was  ordered  on  to 
Washington  to  take  the  position  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  forces  there  collecting. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  com 
missioned  Colonel  of  the  17th  Regular 
Infantry — a  new  regiment — and  as  such 
held  command  of  a  Division  of  McDowell's 
Army  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  He 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  and  was 
wounded  during  the  contest. 

When  the  army  was  increased  under  the  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Colonel  Heint- 
zleman was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  with  a  commission 
dating  from  May  17,  1861,  and 
during  the  organization  of  the 
Army  in  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
General  Heintzleman  held 
command  of  a  Division.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  began 
moving  in  March,  1862,  and 
was  about  that  time  organized 
into  five  Army  Corps  under  the 
chief  command  of  General 
McClellan.  General  Heintzle- 
man was  then  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  of  that  army,  and  as 
such  took  the  field. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1862,  he 
was  breveted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  for  his  gallantry  at 
"  Seven  Pines."  He  took  part 
in  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
Campaign,  and  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  dur- 
ing  the    Seven    Days'  battles. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  commanded  his  corps 
during  the  battles  of  the  latter 
days  of  General  Pope's  cam- 
paign in  Virginia.  His  corps 
formed  the  Right  Wing  of 
Pope's  Army  at  the  battle  of 
Manasses,  or  Second  Bull  Run, 
August  30,  1862,  and  stood 
firm  to  the  close  of  the  con- 
test. 

During  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign he  held  command  of 
the  defences  at  Washington, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  De- 
partment of  Washington," 
and  of  the  Twenty-second 
Army  Corps.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  that  post  and  its 
troops  during  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg, May  and  July,  1863. 

During  the  Executive  Ses- 
sion of  1863,  his  commission  of 
Major-General    of   Volunteers 
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was  brought  before  the  Senate  for  adjustification, 
as  by  its  date  he  was  outranked  by  officers  of 
less  merit.  It  was  therefore  dated  back  to  May 
5,  1862,  and  confirmed. 
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GENERAL  LANE. 

General  James  Henet  Lane,  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas,  was  born  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Md.,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1814.  He  was  fairly  educated,  then  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  but 
during  1846  gave  up  a  very  fair  prospect 
of  a  successful  practice  to  enlist  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Third  Indiana  twelve  months 
Volunteers,  engaged  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  was  soon  chosen  the  commander  of  the 
regiment,  and  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
February  23,  1847,  commanded  a  brigade 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When 
this  Regiment  returned  home,  during  June, 
1847,  Colonel  Lane  set  about  raising  the 
Fifth  regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  which 
he  soon  after  led  to  the  field. 

During  the  year  1849  he  filled  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiana,  and  in 
1852  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  also  selected  as  an  elector  at  large 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  which  elected 
General  Pierce  President. 

He  went  to  reside  in  Kansas  during  the 
year  1855,  and  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Topeka  Con- 
vention, which  instituted  the  first  State 
Government  of  Kansas.  He  was  afterwards 
made  President  of  the  Topeka  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  was  elected  by  the 
people  Major-General  of  the  free  State 
troops. 

During  the  year  1856  he  was  chosen  by 
the   Kansas   Legislature,  which    had    met 
under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  one  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  the  new  State ;  but 
the  election  was  not  recognized  by  Congress.     He 
was  indicted  during  the  same  year  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Douglas  County  for  high  treason, in  being 
connected  with  the    "  Topeka 
Government,"  and  was  there- 
fore compelled  hastily  to  leave 
the  Territory. 

During  the  year  1857  he 
was  chosen  the  President  of 
the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  was 
also  elected  Major-General  of 
the  Kansas  troops  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

He  was  formally  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  dur- 
ing March,  1861,  by  the  Kan- 
sas State  Legislature,  which 
had  assembled  under  the  ac- 
cepted  Constitution  with 
which  the  new  State  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

Senator  Lane  was  in  the 
National  Capital  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Rebellion,  when 
and  where  he  was  chosen  to 
be  the  commander  of  the 
"  Frontier  Guards,"  enlisted 
for  the  defence  of  that  city. 

During  June,  1861,  he  was 
nominated  a  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Kansas 
Brigade  which  served  in  the 
field  for  four  months.  He 
was  again  nominated,  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and  it  was  intended  by 
the  President  that  he  should 
have  been  the  commander  of 
special  Southwestern  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  arising  between 
General  Hunter  and  himself 
as  to  the  right  to  command, 
although  the  expedition  was 
organized  upon  General  Lane's 
own  plan,  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  expedition  having  ac- 
cordingly been  set  aside,  Gen- 
eral Lane  resigned  his  Gen- 
eral's commission,  and  was 
appointed  special  Commis- 
sioner to  superintend  the 
enlistment  of  troops  in  the 
West. 
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[concluded  from  page  83.] 
petuous  advance  ;  but  we  most  stubbornly  beld 
our  ground  although  one  of  our  regiments  lost  one 
fourth  of  its  men.  The  fight  was  an  obstinate 
one  ;  but  we  remained  masters  of  the  field  at 
night. 

The  advance  towards  Richmond  was  resumed 
the  next  day,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  campaign  our  brigade  fought  gallantly  in 
the  division  of  General  Hooker.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  and  June  1,  1862,  we  main- 
tained our  honor  when  the  flying  troops  of  Gen. 
Casey  would  have  lost  us  the  clay.  But  we  toughly 
withstood  the  onslaught  of  the  foe.  During  this 
battle  I  gained  another  advance  in  rank  under 
the  following  circumstances  : 

Observing  a  very  gaily  dressed  officer  of  the  rebel 
ranks  partially  separated  from  his  command,  I  ran 
towards  him.'sword  in  hand,  and  demanded  his 
arms  as  he  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Never  to  a  Yankee"  said  he  spitefully. 
I  knew  the  voice  ;  but  where  ?  I  tried  to  re- 
cognize the  face,  but  it  was  so  much  discolored  by 
the  sun  and  overgrown  with  beard,  that  I  failed 
in  the  attempt.  I  demanded  the  designation  of 
his  command. 

"  The  First  Georgia"  shouted  he,  "  and  I  am  its 
Colonel." 

I  knew  him  now.  It  was  Lucille's  brother. 
The  mingled  emotions  that  agitated  me  would,  if 
it  were  possible,  take  a  whole  volume  to  describe. 
"  He  must  be  my  own  prisoner  or  fall  by  my 
hand"  was  my  silent  thought,  as  I  again  demanded 
his  sword. 

"  Never"  said  he  ;  and  a  struggle  at  once  com- 
menced. It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  in  fact  the 
whole  I  have  now  described  occupied  but  a  few 
moments,  when  by  a  furious  blow  of  my  sword,  I 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  He 
drew  a  revolver,  but  before  he  could  raise  it  to  fire, 
my  sword  had  passed  through  his  side,  and  he  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

"Before  you  die,"  I  hissed  in  his  ear;  "learn 

that  you  fell  by  the  hand  of ,  whom  you 

robbed  of  both  wife  and  fortune." 
He  uttered  a  groan  and  expired. 
As  the  man  I  had  killed  had  been  a  prominent 
officer,  my  supposed  bravery,  but  really  my  re- 
venge, gained  me  the  position  of  Major,  and  I  was 
appointed  on  the  Staff  of  the  General. 

I  accompanied  my  commander  through  his  vari- 
ous grades  of  promotion,  until  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  earned,  and  after  Fredericksburg,  ob- 
tained, the  rank  of  Major-General,  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
his  bravery  was  particularly  marked,  and  during 
that  contest  I  was  promoted  to  be  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  his  staff.  As  such,  I  fought  with  him 
during  July,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  lost 
his  leg,  and  had  to  leave  the  field,  and  his  com- 
mand. I  continued  to  act  on  the  staff  of  his  tem- 
porary successor — the  gallant  Gen.  Birney — and  in 
the  advance  towards  the  Rapidan  we  made  White 
Sulphur  Springs  our  headquarters. 

Oh !  what  a  wreck  was  there  !  How  sadly 
changed  was  the  whole  locality.  War's  devasting 
scourge  had  passed  over  it  and  left  nothing  of  its 
once  famous  beauty.  Large  columns  of  plastered 
brick  and  tottering  walls  marked  where  once  stood 
the  great  hive  of  busy  humanity  ;  its  streets  were 
rutted  by  the  huge  wheels  of  great  army  wagons 
and  ponderous  artillery ;  its  fountains  were  dry 
and  mossy ;  its  pretty  tenements  had  gone  to  rains ; 
its  green-houses  lay  level  with  the  earth,  upon 
which  flowerets  were  wont  to  flourish,  and  its 
lawns  were  polluted  by  the  dirty  camps  of  an  un- 
tidy soldiery  My  heart  sickened  as  I  beheld  the 
change,  and  I  looked  about  to  find  a  single  feature 
that  might,  perchance,  remain  as  I  had  once  seen 
it.  I  entered  the  grounds  and  bent  my  steps 
toward  the  spring,  hoping  there,  at  least,  grim  wrar 
had  lightened  his  hand,  and  left  the  healing  fount 
unharmed.  But  it  was  like  the  rest — a  ruin.  The 
pretty  grotto  in  which  it  had  been  encased  was  a 
wreck,  the  stair- way  leading  to  the  amphitheatre 
was  ricketty  and  tottering,  the  floors  were  torn  and 
rotten,  the  dome  scaled  and  crumbling.  The 
Parian  marble  statue  of  Venus-de-Medicis — at 
whose  feet  Lucille  and  I  had  sat  on  the  occasion 
when  I  declared  ray  passion  for  her  three  years 
before — now  lay  embedded  in  the  floor  near  its 
displaced  pedestal,  from  which  it  had  been  torn  by 
an  infuriate  hand.  Nothing  had  been  left  but  the 
spring,  and  that  was  alive  with  slimy  and    dis- 


gusting amphibii,  which  fled,,,frightened,  at  my 
approach.  I  sat  on  the  fallen  statue  to  meditate 
upon  the  scene,  and  upon  my  own  changed  fortune. 
Alas,  war  had  done  her  worst.  I  left  the  place 
with  a  sigh,  perhaps  a  groan,  and,  resuming  my 
horse,  tried  to  drive  away  thought  by  active  ex- 
ercise. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  horrors  of  war,  in 
the  shape  of  famine,  reached  the  proud  house  of 
Lucille  and  her  father.  Their  fortune,  which 
rested  solely  in  their  negroes,  had  disappeared  by 
their  flight  from  them  to  the  Union  lines,  at  Pu- 
laski— where  one  of  her  brothers  had  been  killed 
in  the  defence  of  the  place  during  April,  1862,  the 
others  perishing  at  Chickamauga,  September,  1863. 
Alone,  uncared  for,  the  father  and  daughter  had 
so  far  withstood  against  their  sad  fate,  until  at 
last  the  former  sank  into  the  grave,  a  beggar. 
Lucille  could  bear  up  no  longer,  and  when  finding 
herself  quite  alone  in  the  world,  without  hope, 
without  friends,  she  gave  herself  up  to  despair, 
and  perished  by  her  own  hand,  October  12,  1863. 

My  home  is  now  the  battle-field,  my  bride  my 
sword,  and  under  the  folds  of  the  glorious  "  Stars 
and  Stripes,"  I  will  either  gain  a  high  and  honored 
name,  or  find  a  soldier's  grave. 
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Anecdotes  of  General  Grant. 

A  gentleman  of  Detroit,  who  was  an  early 
friend  of  General  Grant,  furnishes  the  following 
reminiscences  of  +he  brave  General  who  has  so 
inseparably  linked  his  name  with  the  victories  of 
the  Western  armies : 

General  Grant  is  of  a  Methodist  family  of  Ohio, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  local 
preacher,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
of  the  name  of  Wrenshall.  When  not  much 
over  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  at  school  and  had 
as  a  school  fellow  his  own  natural  cousin  whose 
parents  were  British  subjects  of  Canada.  Young 
Grant  was  taught  to  forgive  injuries,  as  a  Divine 
precept,  and  to  do  good  and  not  evil  to  others, 
and  his  father  had  impressed  his  mind  with  love 
of  country  and  reverence  for  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Canadian  had  been  otherwise  edu- 
cated, and  believed  Washington  a  rebel.  On  one 
occasion  a  discussion  arose  between  the  boys  as  to 
love  of  country  and  duty  to  the  King,  when  John 
said  :  "  U.  S.  (Grant  had  been  nicknamed  U.  S.) 
you?'  Washington  was  a  rebel,  and  fought  against 
his  King." 

Grant  replied :  "  Jack,  you  must  stop  that,  or 
I'll  flog  you.  I  can  forgive  you  for  abusing  me, 
but  if  you  abuse  our  Washington  I'll  off  coat  and 
fight,  though  you  are  a  cousin,  Jack,  and  mother 
may  whip  me  for  not  forgiving." 

The  boys  fought.  Jack  got  the  worst  of  it, 
but  "  U.  S."  was  about  being  whipped  at  home 
for  fighting,  when  his  father  interposed  and 
saved  him,  saying  :  "  The  boy  who  will  fight  for 
Washington  will  prove  himself  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  if  God  spares  him  for  twenty  years." 

Some  few  years  ago  the  boys,  now  men  grown, 
met  in  Canada,  and  recurred  to  school  days. 
Jack  said  :  "  U.  S.,  do  you  remember  the  licking 
you  gave  me  for  calling  Washington  a  rebel  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  and,  Jack,  I'll  do  it  again  under 
like  provocation.  Washington  is  my  idol,  and  to 
nre  it  is  more  insulting  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
Washington  or  my  country,  than  to  denounce 
myself.  Mother's  maxim  does  very  well  in  private 
quarrels,  but  it  don't  apply  when  one's  country  is 
denounced,  or  its  gods.  Washington  is  first  in 
the  American  pantheon,  and  I  couldn't  rest  easy 
if  I  permitted  abuse  of  his  name." 

Such  was  and  is  "  Unconditional  Surrender 
Grant," 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  Gen.  Grant.  After 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  he  was 
pressed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  authorize 
some  system  of  trade.  He  at  last  conceded  that  a 
certain  amount  of  commerce  in  the  re-captured 
districts  of  the  South  would  be  safe,  proper,  and 
even  highly  useful  to  the  Union — provided  only  it 
was  conducted  through  honest  unimpeachable 
Union  hands.  He  was  asked  to  name  the  persons 
to  whom  he  would  be  willing  to  trust.  His  reply 
was:  "I  will  do  no  such  thing,  for  if  I  did,  it 
would  appear  in  less  than  a  week  that  I  was  a 
partner  of  every  one  of  the  persons  trading  under 
my  authority." 


General  Lane's  Defence. 
In  a   speech  delivered  at  St.  Louis  on  Monday 
night,  October  12,  1863,  General  Lane,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  disposed  of  the  charge  so  often 
made  against  him  of  being  a  murderer  :  "  I  lived 
in  Kansas  upon  a  contested  claim.     Many  of  you 
borderers  know   what   a  pre-emption   claim    is. 
Another  man,  who  lived  upon  the  same   claim 
with  myself,  together  with  four  other  men,  armed 
with  three   revolvers,  a  Sharp's  rifle  and  an  axe, 
came  to  my  house,  breathing  oaths  of  vengeance 
against   me.      I  met   them   at  the   fence— I   be- 
seeched   them,    unarmed,    to   commit   no   act   of 
hostility.     They  advanced   upon  me ;  I  returned 
to  my  house,  got  a  single  barrel  shot  gun,  (it  had 
been  loaded  several  days  before  that  with  bird 
shot) — I  met  the  four  men  upon  the  open  prairie 
—four  men  to  one— three  revolvers,  a.  Sharp  rifle 
and  an  axe,  against  a  single-barrel  shot  gun  and 
one  man.     I  attempted  again  to  beseech  them  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostility.     I  was  answered  with 
shots  from  their  pistols.     The  first  one  drew  blood 
there.     [The  Senator  raised  his  leg  and  put  his 
hand  upon  it  midway  between  the  ankle  and  the 
knee.]     The  second  one  took  off  this  tuft  of  my 
hair.     The  third  one  went  through  the  window  o*f 
my  house,   between   the  heads  of   two  of   my 
children,    standing   within   a   foot  of  each  other. 
The  fourth  struck  me  in  the  knee,  and  is  there 
yet.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  fire.     A  Board 
of  Justice  was  called  and  examined  the  case,  as 
did  two  grand  juries  afterwards,  and  all  three  de- 
cided that  the  shooting  was  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  my  own  and  the  lives  of  my  fami- 
ly ;  and  no  one  has  more  sorrow  in  the  misfortune 
than  myself.     The  claim  has  since   been  decided 
mine,  and  I  am  now  living  upon  it  peaceably  and 
quietly.     After  the  claim  was  decided  to  be  mine, 
I  presented   to   the  widow   of  the   man   whom  I 
shot,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  she  retained  it 
until  Quantrell,  at  Lawrence,  robbed  her  of  it." 
[Cries  of  shame  !  shame  !] 
See  sketch  on  preceding  page. 
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Grammar  Lesson. 

Teacher — "  Class  in  grammar,  take  your  places. 
John,  parse  Vallandigham." 

John — "  Vallandigham  is  a  noun " 

Bob — "  Aint  nuther.     He's  a  traitor." 

Teacher — "  You're  right,  Bob,  but  let  John  do 
his  own  parsing.     Go  on." 

John — "  Common  noun " 

Teacher — "No  proper." 

John — "  No,  it  aint ;  nothing  proper  about  him. 
Common  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing." 

Teacher — "  Fire  ahead." 

John — "  Nominative  case,  (nominated  by  a  set 
of  hard  cases,  called  Copperheads,)  governed  by 
Jeff  Davis,  understood." 

Teacher — "  What  person  is  he  ?" 

John — "  A  mighty  mean  person,  spoken  of  (for 
Governor  of  Ohio)  and  the  very  last  person  that 
ought  to  be  elected." 

Teacher — "  What  is  his  number  ?" 

John — "  There's  only  one  of  him,  thank  God. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  B.  Arnold,  there 
would  have  been  two  of  them,  which  wouldn't 
have  been  at  all  singular." 

Tencher — "  Do  nouns  ever  have  moods '?" 

John — "  This  one  has,  and  it  is  a  very  bad 
one,  though  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  after  the 
election." 

Teacher — "  Well  done,  Johnny  ;  you  can  go  out 
and  play  with  the  contrabands." 

"  Soldiers  must  be  fearfully  dishonest,"  says 
Mrs.  Partington,  "  as  it  seems  to  be  a  nightly  oc 
currence  for  a  sentry  to  be.relieved  of  his  watch.' 


m. 
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Mayor  Wood  and  the  Central  Park. 
The  Committee  on  Lands  and  Places  having 
made  their  report,  dated  March  13,  1854,  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  recom- 
mending that  the  Central  Park  should  be  limited 
to  the  space  between  Seventy-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  sixth  streets,  and  between  the  Fifth 
and  Eighth  avenues,  and  certain  resolutions  hav- 
ing subsequently  been  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Municipal  Government  requiring  the  Mayor  to 
send  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  desiring  them 
to  alter  the  Central  Park  Act  to  suit  the  said  re- 
port, thereby  cutting  off  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
Park  from  Seventy-second  street  to  Fifty-ninth 
street,  and  from  the  Fifth  to  Eighth  avenues.  On 
the  Mayor  being  desired  to  sign  and  send  forward 
the  said  document,  he  vetoed  the  resolution,  and 
sent  back  the  following  remarks  as  his  reason  for 
so  acting : 

Mayor's  Office,  New  York,  ) 
March  23,  1855.         J 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Councilmen  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Board  of  Councilmen  passed, 
April  3d,  1853,  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Legislature  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed Central  Park.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  a  lengthy  report,  from  the  then  Com- 
mittee on  Lands  and  Places,  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  which,  no  doubt,  influenced  its  pas- 
sage. The  subject  remained  without  further 
action  during  the  whole  of  the  term  of  the  late 
Common  Council ;  and  until  the  15th  of  March, 
instant,  when  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  without 
awaiting  your  decision  on  the  same  subject,  now 
under  deliberation,  passed  the  proposition  of  the 
Councilmen  of  last  year. 

The  resolution  has  been  laid  before  me  for  ap- 
proval, which,  after  deliberation,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  and  arguments  set  forth 
in  the  report,  I  find  it  impossible  to  give,  con- 
sistent with  my  own  convictions  of  duty. 

Though  it  proposes,  only  to  take  from  the 
Central  Park  a  portion  of  the  area  agreed  upon, 
still,  it  will  be  in  effect,  a  blow  at  the  whole. 

Any  proposition  having  for  its  aim  an  inter- 
ference with  the  work  as  originally  devised,  and 
which  will  encourage  delay,  and  retard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission,  already  too  long  pro- 
tracted, will,  in  my  opinion,  jeopard  the  success  of 
the  most  intelligent,  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
public  enterprise,  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  people  of  this  city,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  waters  of  the  Croton  river. 

I  had  supposed,  that  the  necessity  for  defending 
the  Central  Park  had  ceased  ;  that  the  opposition, 
before  raised,  had  subsided,  and  that  time  and  re- 
flection had  enabled  all  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages, not  only  to  .the  present,  but  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  In  my  second  message  to  the 
Common  Council,  of  January  11th  last,  in  alluding 
to  the  subject,  I  say,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  such  park,  conveniently 
located  on  this  island." 

"  In  my  opinion,  future  generations  who  are  to 
pay  the  expense  will  have  good  reasons  for  re- 
flecting upon  us,  if  we  permitted  the  entire  island 
to  be  taken  possession  of  by  population,  without 
some  spot  like  this  devoted  to  rural  beauty, 
healthful  recreation  and  pure  atmosphere." 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  subse 
quent  observation.  The  opportunities  which  the 
duties  of  my  office  give  for  a  survey  of  this  great 
city,  its  vast  financial,  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing advantages,  the  inherent  seeds  it  contains 
of  a  growth  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
most  visionary  enthusiast,  all  force  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  some  such  reservation. 

We  will  be  derelict,  if  by  any  narrow  or  sel- 
fish feeling  of  present  saving,  we  deprive  the 
teeming  millions  yet  to  inhabit  and  toil  upon  this 
island,  of  one  place  not  given  up  to  mammon, 
where  they  can,  even  if  but  one  day  in  the  year, 
observe  and  worship  nature,  untarnished  by  con- 
flict with  art.  To  admit  the  necessity  of  a  great 
park,  and  to  assert  that  this  will  be  too  large,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  exceedingly  limited  view  of  the 
question,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  even  the  pre- 
sent position  of  this  metropolis,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  destiny  now  opening  so  brilliantly  before  us. 

Let  us  not  follow  our  Dutch  ancestors  in  their 
views  of  municipal  prudence,  who  considered  cow- 
paths  as  proper  sites  for  streets  and  avenues,  inas- 
much as  they  saved  the  necessary  expenses  of 
surveys,  &c.     To  have  suggested   to  the  original 


Knickerbockers,  the  propriety  of  laying  out  and 
regulating  wide  and  evenly  graded  streets,  com- 
mensurate to  the  wants  of  the  city,  as  it  now  is, 
would  have  been  met  by  the  wise  fathers  of  that 
day  with  arguments  derived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  views  as  are  now  used  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  by  its  opponents. 

Let  New  York  follow  up  the  noble  spirit  as- 
serted so  boldly  in  the  introduction  of  the  Croton 
water.  The  aforethought,  and  compreheusfve 
policy  embodied  in  that  masterly  proposition,  is 
now  universally  respected  and  admired,  as  will  be, 
at  no  distant  day,  that  to  open  Central  Park. 
Being  imbued  with  these  sentiments,  I  can  never 
give  my  consent  to  any  measure,  which  will 
throw  an  obstacle  in  its  way,  much  less  to  abolish 
or  curtail  it. 

But,  admitting  the  park  too  large,  and  that  it 
should  be  diminished,  this  resolution  proposes  to 
do  it  in  an  improper  manner,  inasmuch  as  it  asks, 
that  the  only  portion  of  it  that  can  be  accessible 
to  the  foot  passenger  now,  shall  be  lopped  off ; 
and,  in  fact,  remove  it  nearly  a  mile  further  off 
from  the  present  densely  populated  part  of  the 
city. 

This  resolution  asks,  that  instead  of  Fifty-ninth 
street,  Seventy-second  street  shall  be  the  lower 
boundary,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  park  shall 
be  removed  thirteen  blocks  further  into  the  in- 
terior, and,  at  present,  almost  uninhabited  part  of 
the  island.  If  there  is  to  be  a  curtailment,  let  it 
be  rather  from  the  other  end.  Instead  of  lopping 
off  the  lower  and  most  accessible  part,  take  it  from 
the  upper  portion. 

Besides  these  objections,  there  are  others  en- 
titled to  weight.  Many  lots,  comprehended  within 
the  part  to  be  cut  off,  were  purchased  of  the  Cor 
poration,  under  its  sales,  at  auction,  anterior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  for  this  park.  These  have 
been  relinquished  to  the  city,  the  purchase  money 
repaid  to  the  buyers  by  order  of  the  Common 
Council. 

And  again,  owners  of  lots  within  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  taken,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
just  claim  against  the  city,  for  any  damages  that 
they  may  have  suffered,  in  consequence  of  closing 
them  to  all  opportunities  for  improvements,  en- 
joyment or  favorable  sales,  by  the  existing  act,  to 
take  possession  of  their  lots  for  public  purposes. 
The  damages  arising  from  the  passage  of  this  re- 
solution, may  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the 
expense  to  the  city  of  the  land  to  be  taken  by  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men was  based  upon  the  report  referred'  to,  with- 
out any  report  of  their  own  Committee,  it  may 
not  be  improper  for  me  to  correct  some  of  its  er- 
rors of  facts,  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  public  have  been  misled  by 
this  report.  It  states  that  the  area  of  the  park, 
excluding  the  State  Arsenal  and  the  reservoir,  will 
be  750  acres  ;  that  the  number  of  building  lots 
comprehended,  will  be  13,521,  and  that  the  total 
eost  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
These  statements  are  erroneous,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  my  mes- 
sage, before  referred  to,  which  contains  reliable 
and  authentic  data  and  information  upon  these 
points. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  park  is  to  be 
bounded  south  by  Fifty-ninth  street  ;  north,  by 
One  hundred  and  sixth  street  ;  east,  by  the  Fifth 
avenue,  and  west,  by  the  Eighth  avenue,  and  will 
comprehend  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  acres,  say 776 

From  which  deduct  State  Arsenal,  say. ...   14 

Croton  Reservoir 38 

Proposed  "  ....  112 
Streets  and  Avenues  190 
belonging  to  the  city   34  388 


Leaving  to  be  paid  for — acres. 
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Which,  by  estimating  at  sixteen  lots  per  acre, 
makes  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  lots  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  city,  and  by  asessments  upon 
contiguous  property.  The  important  question  of 
the  valuation  of  these  lots  has  not  as  yet  been 
positively  fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  The  sub- 
ject is  now  before  them,  and  I  advise  all  who  are 
interested  to  appear  at  their  office. 

Another  question  of  much  public  interest,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  is  the  territorial  limit 
to  which  the  Commissioners  shall  ex'end  their  as- 
sessments upon  property  of  individuals,  and  what 


proportion  of  the  whole  cost  shall  be  made  a  tax 
upon  the  city. 

"  These  questions  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners.  I  am  informed,  unofficially, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Board  is  to  extend  the 
area  of  assessment  three  blocks  east  and  west,  and 
a  greater  distance  north  and  south,  and  to  make 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  cost  payable  by  the  city. 

"  If  this  be  the  determination,  it  can  be  easily 
ascertained  about  what  sum  the  park  will  cost. 
Estimating  the  average  value  of  the  land  at  five 
hundred  dollars  per  lot— a  liberal  estimate— the 
whole  cost  would  be  three  millions  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  dollars  ;  deduct  one  third  to  be 
paid  by  individuals  whose  property  is  supposed  to 
be  benefited,  it  will  leave  two  millions  sixty-nine 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city." 

Much  surprise  is  manifested  at  the  apparent 
delay  of  the  Commissioners.  I  am  without  any 
official  information  as  to  their  proceedings.  The 
whole  scope  of  their  duties  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  simple,  and  easily  accomplished.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  consume  so  long  a 
time.  As  far  as  my  inquiry  has  extended,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover,  in  any  quarter,  informa- 
tion of  what  has  been  done,  or  is  being  done  by 
them,  beyond  what  is'  contained  in  this  extract 
from  my  message  of  January  11. 

The  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  has  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Board,  without  compensation, 
and  has,  with  commendable  liberality,  furnished 
gratuitously,  much  valuable  information,  tending 
to  facilitate  the  work,  and  give  the  people  speedy 
possession  of  its  promised  advantages. 

Had  all  interested  evinced  as  much  enthusiasm 
in  its  favor,  I  am  quite  certain  many  hundred 
workmen  and  laborers  would  now  be  employed 
toward  its  completion. 

For  these  reasons,  herein  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly set  forth,  I  cannot  sign  this  resolution  ;  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  passed  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts. 

With  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others  who 
differ  from  me,  and  with  a  repugnance  to  the 
position  of  apparent  hostility  to  the  action  of  the 
Common  Council,  which  my  duty  forces  upon  me, 
I  beg  leave  to  return  the  resolution  to  decrease  the 
size  of  Central  Park,  without  my  approval. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fernando  Wood,  Mayor. 

For  portrait  and  brief  sketch  of  Mayor  Wood's 
life  see  next  page. 


Greek  Fire. 

A  number  of  experiments  with  Greek  fire  has 
been  recently  made  at  Morris  Island,  Charleston 
Harbor,  by  Mr.  Short,  the  inventor,  in  presence  of 
several  officers  of  rank,  with  a  view  of  contradict- 
ing the  impression  that  the  shell  containing  the  fire 
exploded  prematurely.  The  gun  was  placed  in 
position  on  the  beach,  and  pointed  seaward.  Ten 
tin  tubes,  each  of  which  is  three  inches  in  length 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  filled 
with  the  material  composing  the  Greek  fire,  were 
then  dropped  in  a  conical  shell  and  filled  round 
with  powder.  The  first  shell  thrown  exploded 
prematurely,  in  consequence  it  is  said,  of  a  defect 
in  the  fuse.  The  shells  subsequently  fired  had 
lead  placed  round  the  fuse  cap,  and.  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  fully  accomplished  all  that 
had  been  claimed  for  them.  A  dozen  shells  were 
fired,  nine  of  which  exploded  at  a  distance  of  1 .200 
yards. 

To  show  the  powerful  effect  of  the  Greek  fire  a 
number  of  tubes  were  lighted  and  submerged  'in 
water,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
nearly  burned,  and  then  taken  out,  but  the  bright 
blue  flame  was  not  extinguished.  Other  tubes 
were  lighted  and  completely  buried  in  moist  sand , 
which  was  closely  packed,  but  this  also  failed  to 
quench  the  fire.  The  tubes  burn  for  about  a 
minute  and  a  half.  When  first  ignited  the  fire 
issues  from  one  end  of  the  tube  with  a  fierce  rush- 
ing sound,  not  unlike  that  which  accompanies  the 
flight  of  a  rocket,  and  extends  to  the  distance  of 
a  yard,  but  it  soon  sinks  down  to  a  dazzling  blue 
flame  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  losing  its 
peculiarity  of  sound,  and  thus  continues  to  burn 
to  the  end.  An  ignited  tube  in  a  basin  of  water 
gives  the  latter  the  appearance  of  boiling.  It 
emits  a  heavy  sulphurous  smoke  in  large  quan- 
tities. 
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EX-MAYOR  WOOD. 

Honorable  Fernando  Wood, 
ex-Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  and  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
early  part  of  the  second  war 
with  England.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  tradesman,  and  commenced 
life  himself  in  that  pursuit,  and 
afterwards  became  a  merchant 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  first  began  his  public  po- 
litical life  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  one  of  the  districts 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected 
to  that  position  for  the  term  be 
ginning  with  December,  1841, 
and  ending  March  3,  1843. 

While  occupying  his  seat 
in  Congress  Mr.  Wood  took  a 
strong  stand  against  making 
any  concessions  to  the  British 
relative  to  the  boundary  line 
between  Maine  and  Canada ; 
but  the  treaty  which  was  sub- 
sequently signed,  settled  the 
question  of  dispute. 

After  leaving  Congress  he  re- 
sumed his  position  as  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  and  about 
the  year  1848  ran  for  Mayor, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  ran 
again  in  1854,  and  was  elected 
for  the  three  years,  1855-57. 

During  his  Mayoralty  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  instruments 
in  securing  to  the  city  the 
blessing  of  the  Central  Park. 
Wbile  it  was  intended  and  re- 
solved by  the  Boards  of  Alder- 
men and  Councilmen  to  limit 
the  Southern  extent  of  the  Park 
to  Seventy-second  street,  Mayor 
Wood  on  March  23,  1855, 
vetoed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  "  though  it  pro- 
posed only  to  take  from  the 
Central  Park  a  portion  of  the 
area  agreed  upon,  still  it  would 
be  in  effect  a  blow  at  the 
whole  *  *  and  jeopardise 
the  success  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, philanthropic,  and  pa- 
triotic public  enterprise  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  the 
people  of  this  city  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  waters  of  the 
Croton  Kiver."  Mayor  Wood 
was  chosen  ex  officio  one  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  and  re- 
mained so  during  his  whole 
term  of  office.  The  veto  in  full  is 
published  on  the  preceding  page. 

Mayor  Wood  was  the  designer 
of  the  "  Municipal  Police," 
which  was  overthrown  by  the 
"  Metropolitan  Police  "  in  1857, 
through  the  action  of  the  Al- 
bany Legislature. 

During  the  election  of  De- 
cember, 1857,  Fernando  Wood 
was  defeated  by  D.  Tieman, 
who  occupied  the  Mayor's  chair 
during  the  years  1858-9.  In 
the  next  election  he  was,  how- 
ever, successful,  and  occupied 
the  Municipal  seat  during  the 
years  1860  and  1861.  While 
Mayor  in  1860,  he  entertained 
on  behalf  of  the  City  the  Ja- 
panese Embassy,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Both  celebrations 
were  of  the  most  gorgeous  de- 
scription. 

Fernando  Wood  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Mayoralty  by 
George  Opdyke,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1862,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  was  elected 
to  Congress  for  the  term  ending 
March,  1865.  He  was  to  take 
his  seat  during  the  first  week 
of  December,  1863. 
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GENERAL  ROSS. 

Brigadier-General  Leonard 
Fulton  Ross,  of  the  Volunteer 
Service  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  born  in  Fulton 
County,  Illinois,  and  during  his 
youth  received  a  first-class  edu- 
cation. He  next  studied  for 
the  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  during  the  year  1845. 
After  practising  successfully  for 
about  twelve  months,  he  gave 
up  his  profession  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  the  Fourth  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  War  with 
Mexico.  He  served  through  the 
whole  of  that  war,  leaving  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  First 
Lieutenant. 

After  the  Mexican  war  was 
ended,  Lieutenant  Ross  returned 
to  Illinois,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  was  fairly  successful, 
holding  the  position  of  Probate 
Judge  for  over  six  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  during 
the  year  1861,  Judge  Ross  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  a  regiment  for 
two  years'  service,  and  was 
c  o  m  miss  ioned  during  May, 
1861,  the  Colonel  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteers. 

He  served  with  his  regiment 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  during 
the  Fremont  Campaign,  and 
in  August,  1861,  was  assigned 
by  General  Pope  to  the  com- 
mand of  +he  sub-district  of 
Mounton,  Missouri. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
Colonel  Ross  held  the  command 
of  the  post  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  of 
all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity. 
He  afterwards  participated  in 
the  campaign  through  Ken- 
tucky under  General  Grant,  and 
in  the  contests  before  and  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Donelson, 
February  13  to  16,  1862,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  Brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army,  with  which 
he  fought  during  the  contests 
at  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1862, 
Colonel  Ross  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  commanded 
the  Second  Brigade  of  McCler- 
nand's  Reserve  Corps,  wth 
which  he  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Corinth.  He  held  this  com- 
mand until  the  works  were 
evacuated  by  the  Rebels  during 
May,  1862. 

After  the  occupation  of  that 
post  by  the  Union  army,  Gen- 
eral Ross  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  Division,  and 
was  made  commandant  at  Boli 
var,  Tenn.  While  holding  this 
post,  he,  during  July,  1862, 
called  for  a  number  of  slaves  to 
aid  him  in  building  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  two  months  later 
impressed  the  same  into  service 
under  a  General  order. 

During  the  last  two  days  of 
August  and  the  first  two  of 
September,  1862,  he  commanded 
at  the  contests  of  Britton's 
Lane,  Tennessee,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  1863,  was  in 
command  of  the  Yazoo  Pass 
Expedition,  intended  to  act  as  a 
feint  to  draw  off  the  surplus 
troops  from  Vicksburg. 

General  Ross  resigned  the 
service  during  the  summer  of 
1863. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  BUTTERFIELD. 

Maior-General  Daniel  Butterfied  was 
bom  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1831.  During  his  early 
youth  he  received  a  fair  education,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated 
during  the  year  1849. 

Even  as  a  boy,  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  military  history  of  his  country,  and,  as 
he  grew  older,  he  perfected  his  mind  in 
military  studies  generally. 

He  next  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, and  connected  himself  with  the  Twelfth 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  of  which  he  was  made 
Colonel  Nov.  28,  1859.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  rebellion  he  at  once,  with  his 
regiment,  tendered  his  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  President's  call  for  75,000 
three  months'  volunteers.  He  accompanied 
his  command  to  Washington,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  and  about  that  city  until  July, 
1861  He  next  joined  the  army  under 
General  Patterson,  then  commanding  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  and  was  placed  in  charge  ot 
a  brigade  of  General  Sandford's  Division  of 
the  New  York  forces. 

When  the  Regular   Army  was  enlarged, 
during  the  extra  Session  of  Congress    July 
and  August,   1861,  Colonel  Butterfield  was 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the   Twelfth    Regular    Infantry— a   new 
United  States  regiment— with  a  commission 
dating  from  May  14,  1861.     On   the  7th  of 
September  following,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  to  the  rank   of  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers and  he  was   ordered  to  report  to  General 
McClellan,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

When  General  Fitz  John  Porter  s  Division  was 
organized,  General  Butterfield  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  brigades  under  that 
officer,  and   therefore  remained 
in  front    of  Washington   until 
the  beginning  of  1862.     General 
McClellan's  army  removing  to 
the  Peninsula,   the    brigade  of 
General  Butterfield  accompanied 
it,  and  was  made  part   of  Gen- 
eral Fitz  John   Porter's  Corps. 

During  the  battle  near  Hanover 
Court  House,  May  27,  1862,  Gen.       • 
Butterfield  bore  a   conspicuous 
part,  as  also  in   the  battles   of 
Mechanicsville,    Gaines'     Mills, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  fa 
mous  seven  days'  contests.     He 
participated  in  some  of  the  event 
ful    struggles     near     Manasses 
Junction,  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  Pope  campaign ;  and,  also, 
served  under  General  McClellan 
during    the  famous     Maryland 
campaign,  ending  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

About  the  end  of  October, 
General  Butterfield  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  He  held  the  command  of 
the  whole  corps  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg,  December 
13,  1862,  and  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Hooker  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  made  chief  of 
the  Staff'  of  that  officer,  with 
the  rank  of  Major-General.  He 
was  not  personally  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
May  1  to  4,  1862,  his  headquar- 
ters having  been  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
so  as  to  be  handy  to  all  the 
various  corps  of  the  army  acting 
either  on  the  right  or  left,  or  at 
Fredericksburg. 

During  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July,  1863,  General  But- 
terfield received  a  contused 
wound  in  the  chest,  from  a  piece 
of  a  spent  shell,  although  only 
on  the  field  by  mere  accident. 

When  General  Hooker    was 
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appointed,  during  September,  1863,  to  his  new 
command,  in  the  West,  Gen.  Butterfield  again  re- 
ceived an  appointment  upon  the  Staff  of  that 
General. 

Gen.  Butterfield  is  the  author  of  a  pocket  edition 
of "  Camp  and  Outpost  Duty,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  during  the  year  1862. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ALVIN  P.  HOVEY. 


GENERAL  HOVEY. 

Brigadier-General  Ai/vin  P.  Hovey  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  first  en- 
tered the  United  States  service  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers  dur- 
ing July,  1861,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
commissioned  as  its  Colonel. 

Colonel  Hovey's  regiment  first  served  in 
Missouri  under  Acting-General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  during  the  Fremont  Campaign,  after 
which  it  was  attached  to  the  forces  operating 
from  Cairo  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Grant. 

When  the  special  forces  that  were  detailed 
to  operate  in  Kentucky  under  General  Grant, 
began  moving  towards  Fort  Donelson,  Col'. 
Hovey  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division,  then 
under  General  Lewis  Wallace.  He  took  part 
in  that  brilliant  operation  which  resulted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  rebel  work  on  the  16th 
day  of  February,  1862. 

During  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  April  6 
and  7, 1862,  Colonel  Hovey  bore  a  prominent 
part,  as  also  during  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
under  General  Halleck.  On  the  28th  of  April' 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and  after  the  surrender  of  Memphis, 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  post.  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  post  of 
Helena,  Arkansas,  and  was  during  July, 
1862,  placed  in  command  of  the  District  of 
Eastern  Arkansas. 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1862,  General 
Hovey  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Clarendon,  Ar 
kansas,  after  which  he  returned  to  the   post   at 
Helena  to  prepare  an  expedition  to  operate  up  the 
Arkansas  river.     He  had  been  chosen  commander 
of  the   troops   composing  this  special   force,  but 
the    expedition,    which    consisted    of   seventeen 
transports  and  about  ten  thousand  men,  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  White  river  could 
go  no  further.     The  troops  had 
been  destined  for  Little  Rock  ; 
but  for  the  reason  above  given 
the  expedition   had  to  be  aban- 
doned.    The  military  portion  of 
the   command,  still  under  Gen. 
Hovey  was,  however,  transported 
across  the  river  to  Mississippi, 
where,  on    December    2,   1862, 
they    made    a    dash    into,  and 
captured    Grenada    in     that 
State. 

Gen.  Hovey  next  commanded 
a  portion  of  Gen.  Gorman's  ex- 
pedition which,  during  January, 
1863,  cleared  the  White  river 
from  its  mouth  to  Des  Arc,  cap- 
tured Duval's  Bhiff,  &c. 

On  his  return  to  Helena,  on 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  General  Hovey  resumed 
command  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  the  Twelfth  Division  of 
Grant's  Army,  and  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  held  temporary 
command  of  the  Division,  of 
which  he  was  soon  after  chosen 
as  the  chief  officer. 

General  Hovey  commanded 
the  Twelfth  Division  at  the 
battle  of  Thompson's  Hills  and 
in  the  capture  of  Port  Gibson, 
May  1,  1863.  He  also  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hills,  May  12,  1863,  and 
in  all  the  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

During  the  attack  upon  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
lieve General  Lauman  in  the 
command  of  his  Division,  and 
assumed  the  position  on  July 
12,  1863. 

General  Hovey  as  an  officer, 
when  it  is  coradered  that  he 
was  appointed  from  civil  life, 
has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self throughout  the  whole  term 
of  his  services  in  the  field. 
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General  Gadsden  on  Mexican  and  Cuban  Affairs. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Gadsden  of 
South  Carolina  was  found  among  the  captured 
correspondence  of  Jeff.  Davis : 
Private.]  Mexico,  July  19,  1854. 

Gen.  Davis— Dear  Sir :  I  have  only  time,  before 
the  express  leaves,  for  a  very  brief  note.  The  af- 
fairs of  this  republic  are  in  a  status  rather  retro- 
grading. The  treasury  is  minus.  The  possible 
replenishing  by  the  treaty  already  anticipated  in 
contracts  to  build  up  a  military  and  naval  power. 
The  latter  is  an  absurdity— the  former  a  necessity 
to  sustain  the  power  which  Santa  Anna  weakly 
aspires  to.  If  he  can  command  a  revenue  he  may 
have  a  brief  triumph.  But  the  ignorance  of  him- 
self and  Cabinet  in  not  yielding  to  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  the  age,  and  in  vainly  hoping  that 
they  can  sustain  the  antiquated  policy  of  monopo- 
lies and  restrictions,  abandoned  by  every  enlight- 
ened country,  will  prove  the  downfall  of  centrality 
and  of  tyranical  exactions. 

Guerrero  maintains  her  independence.  Michoacan 
is  following  suit ;  and  the  recovery  of  State  sover- 
eignty by  those  two  States,  open  to  the  Pacific 
and  a'ccessible  to  commerce,  will  enable  them  to 
sustain  separate  nationality,  or  to  force  back  the 
federation  of  the  States,  which  has  been  absorbed 
under  one  nationality.  If  the  leaders  in  Guerrero 
and  Michoacan  understand  the  trumps  of  State  sov- 
ereignty they  will  achieve  a  victory,  and  either 
remain  as  separate  sovereignties,  or  re  unite  with 
old  members  under  a  new  federation.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  States  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  Zecatecas,  and  Durango,  are  in  a 
feverish  state,  and  that  most  of  the  exiled  repub- 
licans are  in  wait  on  the  frontier,  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  first  explosion.  Information  to-day 
from  Vera  Cruz  reports  disaffection  in  that  quarter. 
It  has  always  been  a  republican  State  and  its  pro- 
nuneiamentoes  generally  indorsed  by  Puebla,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  old  federation.  So  you  may 
rest  satisfied  of  one  fact,  that  the  political  elements 
are  convulsed  and  an  explosion  will  upset  centrali- 
zation and  restore  the  federation,  and  with  success 
expose  Santa  Anna  to  another  successful  retreat 
into  exile,  unless  profiting  frjm  experience  and 
the  indications  around,  he  coalesces  with  the  re- 
publican and  deserts  the  monarchial  influences 
which  have  thus  far  misled  and  controlled  him. 
Rumor  gives  liim  the  credit  of  having  endeavored 
to  fraternize  with  the  republicans  of  Moderadoes, 
now  in  conciliation  with  the  Puros.  This  (if  they 
will  trust  him)  is  his  only  safety. 

You  will  see  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba  that  my  speculations  on  the 
policy  of  Spain  in  relation  to  that  island  were  not 
extravagant.  If  you  will  compare  this  document, 
which  you  can  see  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  15th 
of  June,  with  the  decree  of  a  previous  date  on 
the  propagation  of  African  slavery,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  in  harmony.  The  statesmen  of  the 
world  are  awakening  to  the  great  truths  which 
the  Harpers  and  the  McDuffies  of  my  little  State 
first  foreshadowed  as  to  African  slavery.  The  sub- 
serviency and  dependence  of  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  class,  and  the  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  ultra-abolitionists,  have  only  increased  their 
rabidness,  while  the  work  will  go  on  and  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  be  fulfilled.  Cuba,  whether 
annexed  or  remaining  a  separate  sovereignty  from 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  carrying  out 
that  policy  of  humanity  which  Pezuela  has  pro- 
claimed for  securing  the  "  maintenance  and  pros- 
perity and  the  increase  of  slavery,"  will  prove  the 
nucleus  of  its  restoration  in  the  other  islands, 
which  by  an  opposite  and  mistaken  policy  are  rap- 
idly lapsing  into  barbarism. 

Have  you  ever  in  your  visions  dreamed  of  a 
great  federation  of  West  India  Islands,  stimulated 
in  their  prosperity  and  advancement  by  African 
slavery  as  now  existing  in  the  Southern  State? 
History  has  never  recorded  such  a  commercial  and 
naval  power  as  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and 
Jamaica,  united  under  one  federation,  could  rear 
up.  The  movements  in  Cuba  make  it  no  longer  a 
dream  of  the  imagination.  And  if  the  United 
States,  true  to  her  own  interests,  would  take  the 
initiatory  to  protect  the  white  race  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  give  then  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
power  in  that  Garden  of  Eden,  from  whence 
French  incendiarism  drove  its  Adams  and  its  Eves, 
Hayti  and  Domingo  would  sing  anthems  to  their 
deliverers  from  barbarism,  and  their  regeneration 
under    th.3   restoration  as   African   slavery.      As 


startling  as  may  seem  the  speculation,  it  is  a  work 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  the  vain  efforts 
to  free  the  black  man  and  to  regenerate  them  un- 
der an  African  empire.  It  is  worth  consideration, 
however,  and  becomes  particularly  interesting  to 
the  Southern  States  of  our  federation. 

Without  annexation  and  free  from  these  con- 
flicts at  Washington  to  check  Southern  expansion 
there,  the  Southern  planter  of  enterprise  would 
find  space  enough  and  inducements  enough  to  seek 
new  homes  for  himself  and  domestics  in  the  most 
lovely  domains  of  God's  creation,  and  all  united  in 
harmony  under  one  homogeneous  American  sys- 
tem. I  must  again,  therefore,  invite  your  consid- 
eration to  the  suggestions  in  my  last,  and  of  the 
agency  I  would  be  pleased  to  exercise  in  the  ex- 
amination, if  not  the  promotion  of  these  halluci- 
nations. I  should  judge  from  the  movements  of 
Senator  Douglas,  that  the  report  of  Gen.  Cazeno 
must  have  been  favorable,  and  from  his  letter  to 
the  Evening  Post,  he  seems  deeply  impressed  with 
some  views  I  have  detailed,  and  which  I  presume 
must  have  been  the  objects  of  that  commission. 
I  presume,  if  diplomatic  relations  with  St.  Domin- 
go are  opened,  that  General  and  Mrs.  Cora  Mont- 
gomery will  return  and  have  charge.  My  views 
were  not  to  supersede  those  individuals  who  so 
merit  confidence,  but  only  to  be  a  General  Inspec- 
tor through  all  the  Islands  named,  extending  to 
the  minor,  if  deemed  advisable,  so  as  to  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  their  state  and  condition  and  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  at  present  direct  their  desti- 
nies. The  President  of  St.  Domingo  must  consult 
with  me  in  his  negotiations,  and  both  comprehend- 
ing and  favoring  their  policy,  act  in  concert  to  ad- 
vance. 

We  cannot  begin  this  work  too  soon,  and  a  most 
important  preliminary  would  be,  as  in  Japan,  to 
secure  a  coal  station  at  Samana.  A  rendezvous  of 
American  steamers  at  that  point  would  not  only 
afford  us  the  means  of  protecting  American  Com- 
merce in  the  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  but  to  guard  and  watch  with  a  faithful 
eye  interests  which  are  growing  up  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  which  seem  to  have  created  no  little  emo- 
tion in  the  United  States.  If  the  President  and 
yourself  accord  to  my  views  and  wishes,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  will  be  to. put  at  my  disposal  the 
Fulton,  to  be  at  Vera  Cruz  in  November,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  Winter  months  for  examination, 
&c. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  early  as  practicable,  so 
that  I  may  go  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  Inquisi- 
torial Cruz.  If  a  right  care  be  done  here  to  en- 
lighten these  people  arid  make  them  understand 
their  interests  as  identified  with  the  American 
system,  it  will  engage  my  unceasing  vigilance. 
But  the  Church,  the  old  Spaniards,  the  monarchi- 
cal influences,  with  that  of  those  money  changers 
whom  our  Savior  drove  from  the  Temple,  are 
so  predominant  in  power  that  I  almost  despair  of 
any  regeneration  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  as 
antagonistical  to  monopolies,  restrictions,  church 
temporilities,  and  all  the  plunder  involved  in  that 
policy  Tours,  J.  G. 
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"  He  Died  at  Gettysburg." 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  a  funeral 
sermon  preached  in  Maine,  over  a  brave  young 
volunteer  who  fell  at  Gettysburg : 

"  We  esteem  it  an  honor  that  one  brave,  young 
life  has,  from  this  congregation,  been  yielded  up  in 
so  great,  so  holy  a  cause. 

"  We  consider  it  an  honor — sore,  unutterable 
grief  though  it  be — to  these  parents  Avho  have 
been  called  to  give  up  their  first-born,  the  object 
of  their  love  and  their  hope,  to  God  and  their 
country,  to  the  whole  race  whom  Christ  came  to 
save ! 

"  Died,  at  Gettysburg !  No  prouder  epitaph  need 
any  man  covet.  Who,  of  all  who  have  occupied 
these  houses,  and  tilled  these  fields — building, 
planting,  reaping  and  returning  to  the  dust 
whence  they  were  taken — who  of  them  all  has 
earned  a  nobler  memorial  ?  Who,  of  all  who 
now  dwell  here,  will  merit  a  more  affectionate, 
honored  remembrance,  than  the  young  volun 
teer  who,  from  this  community,  went  forth  to 
fight,  and  as  the  event  proved,  die  for  his 
country  ? 

"  Died,  at  Gettysburg  !  Do  you  know  what  it 
means  V  It  means  '  Died  to  chasten  the  insolence 
which  had  grown  inordinate  through  a  series  of 
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It  means  '  Died  to  restore  courage  and 
an  army  saddened  and  despondent 
long  continued  disaster.'  It  means 
Died  to  turn  back  the  torrent  of  invasion  and 
pillage,  and  wide  spread  devastation.'  It  means 
'  Died  to  still  the  panic  fear  which  filled  all  hearts 
in  the  great  cities  of  our  land.'  It  means  '  Died 
that  mothers  might  put  their  children  in  security 
to  their  night's  rest.'  It  meant  '  Died  that  in- 
surrection and  riot,  theft  and  robbery,  conflagra- 
tion and  red-handed  murder,  might  not  rage  at 
will — not  in  New  York  and  Boston  alone,  but  in 
every  city,  every  town,  every  village  in  the  land.' 
It  means  '  Died  that  you  might  assemble  in  this 
house  without  fear  that  your  homes  will  be  plun- 
dered and  burned  in  your  absence — that  you  your- 
selves might  not  fall  by  the  shot  or  stab  of  the 
assassin.' 

"  For  all  that  was  experienced  in  New  York  is 
but  a  small  sample  of  what,  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  experienced  throughout  the  North. 
had  the  men  who  died  at  Gettysburg  faltered 
when  desperately  assaulted  by  a  proud,  outnum- 
bering foe. 

"  Died,  at  Gettysburg !  It  means  '  Died  that  tie 
best  Government  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone 
might  not  be  bound  and  powerless,  calling  in 
vain  for  the  succor  which  would  not  come — as  our 
Government,  in  all  seeming,  would  have  been, 
had  not  God,  in  His  mercy,  interposed  for  us, 
saving  us  by  those  who,  at  Gettysburg,  opposed 
their  breasts  as  the  bulwarks  of  our  defence, 
against  the  enemy  who  thought  to  tread  us  into 
the  dust ! ' 

"  Died,  at  Gettysburg  !  It  means  '  Died  for  the 
land's  salvation  ;  died  for  the  opening  of  the  prison- 
doors  to  them  that  are  unjustly  bound ;  died  lo 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  the  oppressed  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  died  that  men  might  still  hope 
and  struggle  upward  to  life  and  liberty,  civil  and 
religious ;  died  that  a  field  for  missionary  enter- 
prise might  be  open  in  our  own  land,  more  widely- 
spread  and  more  important  than  any  of  which  we 
have  yet  taken  possession  ;  died  that  Christians 
might  not,  broken-hearted,  retire  from  the  effort 
for  the  world's  conversion  ;  died  that  God's  king- 
dom might  come,  that  His  will  might  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven- 

"  That  is  what  it  means — Died  at  Gettysburg." 
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The  Humbug  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

The  following  conversation  which  occurred  not 
far  from  Nashville,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  is  held  by  many  of  the  chivalry. 
A  wealthy  Secessionist,  of  high  social  position, 
was  summoned  as  a  witness  before  a  military 
board. 

Officer. — Are  you  a  loyal  man  ? 

Secessionist. — I  have  taken  the  oath. 

Off. — Are  you  a  friend  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Secess.- — I  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

Off. — Well,  then,  are  you  a  friend  of  the  South- 
ern  Confederacy. 

Secess. — Yes,  I  am. 

Off. — And  you  want  its  armies  to  whip  ours? 

Secess  — I  have  always  lived  in  the  South ;  all 
my  property  is  here,  and  I  have  sons  in  the  Confe- 
derate army,  and  it  is  natural  that  I  should  have  a 
desire  for  our  side  to  succeed. 

Off. — So  you  want  the  Confederacy  to  suc- 
ceed? 

Secess. — Yes,  I  do. 

Off. — Well,  sir,  you  have  a  strange  misconcep- 
tion of  your  oath  of  allegiance.  You  have  solemnly 
sworn  to  support  the  United  States,  and  now  you 
avow  that  you  are  for  the  Rebel  Confederacy. 
This  is  nothing  but  perjury.  I  shall  have  to  com- 
mit you  for  trial. 
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A  Middy  Disciplined. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  nights  since  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen on  board  the  school  ship  Constitution, 
who  had  been  playing  his  pranks  upon  one  of  the 
recent  appointees,  by  which  the  latter  was  pre- 
cipitated from  his  hammock  to  the  deck,  was  com- 
pelled, as  a  punishment,  to  shoulder  his  hammock 
and  walk  the  deck  with  it  from  ten  o'clock  at 
night  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  pre 
sumed  his  roguish  propensities  were  abbreviat  'd 
in  consequence  of  the  wholesome  exercise. 
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Why  Mr.  Callicot  Accepted  the  Speakership. 

To  the  People  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict op  the  County  op  Kings. 
Fellow  Citizens  :  A  year  ago  you  elected  me 
your  representative  in  the  Assembly.  I  was  elect- 
ed as  a  Democrat,  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
Government  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  and  on  the 
ground  received  the  votes  of  many  personal  friends 
and  neighbors  who  were  not  embraced  in  the  De- 
mocratic organization,  but  who  confided  in  my 
truth  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Being  elected,  I  became  the  representative,  not 
of  a  party,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  District, 
and  was  bound  to  act  upon  all  questions  which 
might  arise  in  such  a  manner  as  in  my  judgment 
would  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
no  caucus,  and  assumed  no  caucus  obligation. 

When  the  Assembly  attempted  to  organize,  the 
members  proved  to  be  equally  divided  in  their 
choice  for  Speaker — sixty-three  voting  for  Mr. 
Dean,  Democrat,  and  sixty-three  voting  for  Mr. 
Sherwood,  Republican.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued ten  days,  during  which  period  I  voted  sev- 
enty-eight times  for  the  Democratic  caucus  nomi- 
nee, thus  fulfilling  all  reasonable  expectations  of 
party  friends. 

At  length  it  became  certain  that  it  was  not  only 
useless  but  injurious  to  further  prolong  that  con- 
test. In  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  funds  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers  were  ex- 
hausted, and  immediate  legislation  was  required 
to  legalize  what  had  already  been  done  in  their 
behalf  and  to  authorize  taxation  to  raise  additional 
funds  for  the  same  purpose.  Until  the  Assembly 
was  organized  nothing  could  be  done,  all  legisla- 
tive business  was  suspended,,  and  the  State  was 
threatened  with  anarchy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Union-republican 
members  determined  to  drop  their  caucus  nomi- 
nation, and  tendered  the  Speakership  to  me,  ask- 
ing and  receiving  no  pledge  other  than  that  I  was 
loyal  to  the  Government,  that  I  would  faithfully 
execute  the  laws,  and  that  I  would  divide  the 
committees  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
House  equally  as  the  House  was  equally  divided. 

This  was  done.  The  committees  were  divided 
as  fairly  as  possible.  The  Clerk  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  three  doorkeepers 
were  Union-Republicans  elected  by  the  House. 
The  Postmaster  and  his  assistants,  the  Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  Speaker's  Messenger,  the 
Janitor,  the  Keeper  of  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
and  nine  doorkeepers  were  all  Democrats,  ap- 
pointed by  me,  on  the  recommendation  and  re- 
quest of  Democratic  members  or  other  prominent 
Democrats  from  various  sections  of  the  State. 

The  schemes  of  certain  persons  who  assume  to 
be  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  and  tyrannise 
over  it  being  frustrated  by  this  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement,  I  was  immediately  assailed  and  de- 
nounced with  extraordinary  violence.  The  vilest 
epithets  were  heaped  upon  me,  my  life  was  even 
threatened  by  ruffians  inside  and  outside  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  Capitol  was  made  a  scene  of  such 
disorders  as  never  before  disgraced  the  legislative 
halls  of  a  civilized  State.  The  master  spirits  of 
this  ruffianism  in  Albany  were  the  same  who  after- 
wards instigated  the  anti-draft  riots  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  men  who  have  nothing  but  words 
of  kindness  for  traitors  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment were  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  treason  to  party. 

The  organization  of  the  Assembly  having  been 
effected  in  a  manner  so  obviously  just,  my  bitter 
and  relentless  persecutors  next  resorted  to  an- 
other line  of  attack  in  order  to  further  excite  and 
inflame  partizan  animosity.  It  was  alleged  that 
for  a  corrupt  consideration,  I  had  bargained  and 
agreed  to  so  vote  and  rule  as  to  elect  a  Republican 
U.  S.  Senator.  And  this  infamous  falsehood  has, 
for  political  purposes,  been  persisted  in  by  those 
who  know  it  to  be  false,  after  a  complete  failure  to 
establish  the  charge  of  corruption,  after  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  only  witness  called  by  the 
prosecution  had  clearly  proved  my  innocence,  and 
after  the  house  had  acquitted  me  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

The  journal  shows  that  the  joint  resolution  to 
go  into  an  election  for  U.  S.  Senator  passed  the 
Assembly  bv  a  majority  of  six  votes,  (see  Journal 
of  Assembly  of  1863,  pp.  129,  131.),  and  that  my 
ruling  that  the  House,  while  acting  under  that 


joint  resolution,  could  not  adjourn  until  the  joint 
ballot  was  had,  was  sustained  on  appeal,  by  a  ma- 
jority offifty-tico — no  less  than  twenty-one  De- 
mocrats voting  to  sustain  the  Chair.  (See  Journal, 
&c,  p.  153.)  Personally,  I  voted  for  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  Democrat,  for  U.  S.  Senator  but  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  had  I  voted  for  the  De- 
mocratic caucus  nominee  or  for  any  other  man. 

In  the  impotency  and  blindness  of  their  rage, 
my  political  enemies  have  uttered  the  most  scur 
rilous  and  ridiculous  stories.  The  newspapers 
which  they  control  have  been  made  the  conveni- 
ent medium  for  circulating  these  fabrications,  and 
have  never  had  the  fairness  to  publish  the  speech 
I  delivered  hi  the  Assembly  in  vindication  of  my- 
self, or  any  part  of  it,  and  have  throughout  this 
controversy  pursued  a  course  which  every  intelli- 
gent and  fair-minded  man  cognizant  of  the  facts 
must  view  with  disgust.  For  my  own  part,  I  re- 
gard these  slanderers  with  the  same  contempt  as 
I  did  the  cowardly  ruffians  who  threatened  me 
with  personal  violence. 

It  is  made  another  item  in  the  charge  of  party 
treason,  that  I  was  the  only  Democratic  member 
who  voted  for  the  Soldiers'  Voting  Bill  which 
Governor  Seymour  vetoed.  It  is  true  I  did  vote 
for  it,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  passed  the 
Assembly  by  my  vote.  I  believe  it  was  a  truly 
democratic  measure  which  every  loyal  man  ought 
to  have  voted  for.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  people  of  my  district  could  not 
wish  that  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  State  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
country  should  be  disfranchised  while  in  that  ser- 
vice- T.  C.  Callicot. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  17th,  1863. 


THE  CONSCKIFTION  IN  REBELDOM. 


Brutality  of  the  Southern  Chivalry. 

A  Southern  gentleman  recently  visited  the  City 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  related  his  personal  expe- 
rience of  conscription  ;  but  under  the  pledge  to 
reserve  his  name  and  the  locality  from  which  he 
was  taken.  As  he  was  a  refugee  there,  he  feared 
that  too  early  a  publicity  would  be  an  injury  to 
his  friends. 

He  was  visited  at  Ms  mother's  house  about  the 
10th  of  September,  by  an  armed  band,  consisting 
of  a  lieutenant  and  seven  men.  At  first  they  acted 
politely  enough,  soliciting  food  and  especially 
coffee,  and  making  no  announcement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  call.  The  old  lady  had  a  little  coffee, 
which  she  had  reserved  for  occasions  of  sickness, 
but  moved  by  their  conciliatory  manner,  she 
brought  it  out,  and  it  was  drank  in  immoderate 
quantities  by  the  soldiers.  The  officer  was  free  to 
confess  that  it  was  the  first  cup  of  coffee  that  he 
had  pressed  to  his  lips  for  two  months  and  up- 
ward. 

After  the  band  had  eaten  and  drank  to  their 
fill,  the  lieutenant  announced  Ms  visit :  "I  am  here 
as  a  conscription  officer.  Here  is  my  commission. 
You  are  within  the  ages  specified,  (20  and  45,)  and 
you  must  go  with  us.  Now,  if  you  go  peaceably 
you  shall  have  good  treatment,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  force." 

The  unfortunate  woman  realizing  at  once  what 
a  brood  of  vipers  she  had  been  nursing,  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  son  and  fainted.  As  soon 
as  he  had  laid  her  upon  the  bed  and  partially  res- 
tored her,  he  expostulated  with  the  conscription 
officer  as  follows : 

"  I  am  the  only  person  here  upon  whom 
my  old  mother,  three  sisters  and  four  little 
children,  orphans  of  a  deceased  sister,  have  to 
depend." 

Says  the  officer,  "That  is  no  cause  for  exemption. 
You  must  go." 

"  I  am  disabled.  My  right  leg  was  badly 
burned,  when  a  child,  and  has  been  a  running 
sore  ever  since."  Thereupon  he  showed  to 
the  officer  his  limb,  removing  the  bandage  and 
showing  an  unhealed  ulcer  of  twenty  years 
standing. 

Says  the  officer,  "  that's  no  cause  for  exemption. 
You  must  go." 

"  My  front  teeth  are  gone,  as  you  see.  I  can- 
not bite  a  cartridge." 

Says  the  officer,  "  that  s  no  excuse  for  exemption. 
You  must  go." 

"  I  will  not  go.  I  am  exempt  by  every  law  of 
God    and    man.      I     have     taken    the     oath     of 


allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
a  federal  citizen.  You  have  no  right  to 
force  me  into  a  service  I  repudiate.  I  will  not 
go." 

The  answer  was  short  and  practical.  He  was 
at  once  knocked  down,  his  hands  tied  and  he  was 
hurried  out  without  a  moment's  opportunity  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  screaming  and  fainting  house- 
hold. He  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the  men 
and  carried  some  ten  miles  without  stopping,  to  a 
sort  of  rendezvous  in  McNairy  County.  There  he 
found  a  number  of  conscripts,  some  bound  like 
himself,  but  most  of  them  apparently  making  the 
best  of  their  situation.  They  were  then  mustered 
in,  required  to  take  the  oath,  an  infraction  of 
which,  they  were  informed,  would  entitle  them  to 
the  fate  of  deserters,  and  taken  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  across  the  Tennessee  River,  which  their 
horses  were  made  to  swim. 

The  second  day  after  crossing,  he  contrived  to 
slip  into  a  thicket  of  sumac  bushes  just  as  the 
night  was  setting  in,  and,  as  soon  as  bis  persecu- 
tors went  beyond  his  hearing,  he  turned  to  a 
southwesterly  course.  This  he  followed  until  he 
struck  the  Union  pickets,  when  his  safety  was 
secured. 

He  described  the  treatment  of  the  conscripts  as 
beyond  all  description  brutal.  Their  sufferings 
were  met  with  jeers,  their  exhibition  of  wounded 
pride  and  manhood  with  contempt.  They  were 
openly  stigmatized  as  food  for  powder,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  "  equalized  with  the  camp  niggers," 
whenever  they  should  reach  their  point  of  desti- 
nation. 
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A  Scorching  Rebuke. 

A  higlily  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  incident 
took  place  in  one  of  the  business  houses  on  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Nashville  while  a  colored 
regiment  was  marching  along  to  the  music  of  the 
National  airs.  Several  gentlemen  were  looking  on 
the  parade,  among  them  a  wealthy  planter  of  Ala- 
bama who  is  a  large  slaveholder.  One  of  the  group 
stepped  out  to  the  door,  looking  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  indignantly  turning  on  his 
heel,  addressed  himself  to  the  grave  Alabamian, 
to  the  following  purport : 

"  Well,  I'll  be if  that  is  not  a  burning  dis- 
grace, which  no  decent  white  man  can  tolerate. 
Isn't  that  nigger  regiment  too  great  an  insult  ?" 

The  Alabamian  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  replied, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  fire  : 

"  Sir,  there  is  not  a  negro  in  that  regiment  who 
is  not  a  better  man  than  a  rebel  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  for  whom  I  have  not  a  thousand  times, 
more  respect  than  I  have  for  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try. I  flunk  that  the  best  possible  use  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make  of  negroes  is  to  take  them  and 
make  them  fight  against  the  Rebels.  No  traitor 
is  too  good  to  be  killed  by  a  negro,  no  weapon  too 
severe  to  be  used  against  the  wretches  who  are 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  Government.  Now, 
sir,  swallow  that,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

The  Rebel  darted  off  in  utter  amazement,  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable  of  reply,  leaving  the  sturdy 
Alabamian,  who  cherished  the  jewel  of  patriotism 
as  something  more  precious  than  flocks  of  slaves, 
"  alone  in  his  glory." 

«J«.^u. 

Remarkable  Longevity. 
Michael  Shookman,  who  died  September  3, 
18G3,  at  his  farm  in  Bceuf  township,  Franklin 
County,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Loudon  County, 
Va.,  in  1759,  making  him  one  hundred  and  four 
years  old.  He  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  July  4, 
1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted.  He  married  and  had  several  children  in 
Virginia.  He  then  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  af- 
terwards to  Missouri,  where  he  arrived  about 
1830,  and  has  remained  ever  since.  He  has  ever 
been  an  industrious,  good  citizen,  and  has  raised 
a  large  family.  He  died  leaving  twenty-two  chil- 
dren, 82  grandchildren,  and  thirty  great-grand- 
children. His  eldest  child  is  over  eighty  years 
old.  He  had,  doubtless,  more  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  ;  but  the  family  are  so  scat- 
tered that  many  of  them  have  not  been  heard 
from  for  years.  What  life  this  man  must  have 
seen !  His  country  first  redeemed  during  his 
youth  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  plunged  info  a  most  cruel  and  needless  civil 
war. 
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PARSON  BROWNLOW. 

Rev.  William  Gannaway  Brownlow  the 
heroic  and  patriotic  journalist  of  Knoxville,  East- 
ern Tennessee,  was  born  in  Wythe  County,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  29th  of  August,  1805.  At  the  early 
age  of  eleven  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  had  to 
engage  in  hard  labor  to  earn  his  livelihood.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  and  with  the  little  money  he  could 
save  from  this  honest  toil,  he  began  to  improve 
his  mind,  rendered  defective  by  his  having  so 
early  to  commence  his  battles  with  the  world. 

During  the  year  1826  he  entered  the  Methodist 
Church  as  a  traveling  minister  and  was  so  engaged 
for  about  ten  years.  While  performing  the 
duties  of  this  office  he  was,  in  1832,  chosen  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  general  conference  held  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the 
same  year  he  traveled  a 
circuit  in  South  Caroli- 
na, and  preached  in  that 
part  of  the  State  where 
John  C.  Calhoun  resided. 
He  was,  there  fore, 
dragged  into  the  nullifi- 
cation controversy,  and 
took  sides  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, thereby  bring- 
ing upon  him  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  South 
Carolinians.  He  wrote 
and  published  a  pamph- 
let in  his  defence,  and 
denned  his  position  with 
regard  to  that  particular 
question. 

About  the  same  period 
he  became  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  a 
clergyman  of  another 
persuasion  relative  to 
the  position  of  the 
Methodists  with  regard 
to  slavery,  and  on  this 
question  he  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  ap- 
peared the  following  cu- 
rious paragraph  :  "  I 
have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  this  subject, 
(slavery,)  young  as  I  am, 
because  it  is  one  day  or 
other  to  shake  this  Gov- 
ernment to  its  very 
foundation.  I  expect 
to  live  to  see  that  day 
and  not  be  an  old  mail 
at  that.  The  tariff  ques- 
tion now  threatens  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  the  slavery 
question  is  the  one  to  be 
dreaded.  While  I  shall 
advocate  the  owning  of 
men,  women  and  child- 
ren, as  you  say  our  dis- 
cipline styles  slaves,  I 
shall,  if  I  am  living 
when  the  battle  comes, 
stand  by  my  govern- 
ment and.  the  Union,  as 
Mr.  Wesley  stood  by 
the  British  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  loyal 
subject."  How  truly 
did  he  perform  that 
promise  when  the  strug- 
gle came  in  Eastern 
Tennessee. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Brownlow  may  be  J 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1820   when  he   voted 
for  and  advocated  the   election  of  John  Quincey 
Adams  to  the  presidency. 

About  the  year  1837  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
became  connected  with  the  Knoxville,  (Tenn.)  Whig 
as  its  editor,  and  as  this  journal  was  a  political 
newspaper  of  the  stamp  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton and  Alexander  Hamilton  school,  it  attained  a 
very  large  circulation.  From  the  bold  and  defiant 
style  of  its  articles,  and  also  of  his  speeches,  he 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Fighting  Parson." 

During  the  year  1858  Parson  Brownlow  held  a 
public  debate  at  Philadelphia  with  the  Rev.  A. 
Pryne,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 


shortly  afterwards  published  the  discussionin  a 
duodecimo  volume  with  the  title  of  "  Ought 
American  Slavery  to  be  perpetuated,"  Mr.  Brown- 
low taking   the  affirmative. 

When  the  Secession  movement  first  began  he 
advocated  strongly  in  his  journal  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen  to  be  unconditional  adher- 
ence to  the  Government  and  the    Union,  for  the 

the  best  safe- 
institutions.  His  course  of 
conduct  in  this  question  caused  him  to  be  very 
much  persecuted,  and  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1861,  he  published  the  last  number  of  the  Knox- 
ville Whig  issued  under  the  Slavocratic  Govern- 
ment, he  being  determi  ned  not  to  reissue  his  j  ournal 
until  after  the  State  had  been  cleared  of  Rebels. 

Parson  Brownlow  when  discontinuing  his  news- 


reason  among  others  that  it   was 
guard  of  Southern 


PARSON  BROWNLOW. 


paper,  published  an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  which  he  announced  his  expectation  of  a  hur- 
ried removal  and  lengthy  imprisonment  by  the 
rebels.  "  He  said  that  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  rebel  court,  he  presumed  he  could  go  free  by 
taking  the  oath  these  authorities  were  adminis- 
tering to  other  Union  men,  but  his  settled  purpose 
was  not  to  do  any  such  thing."  Conscious  of  in- 
nocent uprightness,  he  asserted  that  he  would 
"  submit  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  die  at  the  end 
of  a  rope,  before  he  would  make  any  humiliating 
concession  to  any  power  on  earth."  He  would 
"in  no  degree  feel  humbled  by  being  cast  into 
prison,"  but  on  the  contrary,  would  "  feel  proud 
of  his  confinement."     "  I  shall  go  to  jail,"  said  he, 


"  as  John  Rodgers  went  to  the  stake — for  my 
principles.  I  shall  go,  because  I  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  work  of  break- 
ing up  the  American  Government,  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  most  wicked,  cruel,  unnatural  and 
uncalled-for  war,  ever  recorded  in  history.  *  * 
I  am  proud  of  my  position  and  of  my  principles, 
and  shall  leave"  them  to  my  children  as  a  legacy 
far  more  valuable  than  a  princely  fortune,  had  I 
the  latter  to  bestow." 

Not  being  at  once  removed  from  Knoxville  to 
prison,  he  was  taken  away  by  his  friends  and 
remained  in  concealment  for  some  time  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  until  under  promises  of 
a  safe  escort  from  the  State  to  the  North  he  was 
induced  to  appear  at  the  military  headquarters 
of  the  Rebels  at  Knoxville,  when  and  where,  on 

December  6,  1861,  he 
was  arrested' for  treason 
and  thrown  into  jail. 
After  a  month's  suffer- 
ing he  was  released 
only  to  be  again  arrested 
and  confined  to  his  own 
house  until  March  3,  '62. 
He  was  then  finally  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  go 
North.  He  entered 
Nashville  after  great 
difficulties,  on  March  15, 
1862,  and  subsequently 
made  a  successful  tour 
of  the  Northern  States, 
addressing  large  crowds 
in  all  the  principal 
cities.  He  also  wrote 
an  account  of  his  suffer- 
ings, which  work  was 
known  as  "Parson 
Brownlow's  Book,"  and 
was  published  by  the 
enterprising  house  of 
Geo.  W.  Childs  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

During  November, 
1862,  Parson  Brownlow 
took  up  his  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  resided  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 
with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Knoxville 
on  the  first  opportunity 
to  re-establish  his  jour- 
nal. During  Sep  tem- 
ber,  1863,  the  capture  of 
that  city  gave  him  the 
1  o  n  g  -  d  esired  opportu- 
nity to  again  visit  the 
scene  of  his  troubles  and 
he  soon  took  advantage 
of  the  same. 

Before  leaving  Nash- 
ville, he,  on   September 
7,  1863,  issued  his  pros- 
pectus for  the  Knoxville 
Whig,  to  which  journal 
he  gave  the  euphonious 
title    of     "  Brownlow's 
Knoxville     Whig      and 
Rebel  Ventilator."    The 
first    number     was    an- 
nounced to  be  issued  on 
the  anniversary  of   the 
day  when    his    "  paper 
was  crushed  out  by  the 
godforsaken      mob      at 
Knoxville,      called     the 
Confederate  authorities.''     He  said  he  was  deter- 
mined "to  commence  with  the  rebellion  where 
the  traitors  had  forced  him  to  leave  off,"  and  in 
the  editorial  conduct  of   his  paper  he  said  he 
should  "  forget  Whigs,   Democrats,  Know  Noth- 
ings, and  Republicans,  and  remember  only  the 
Government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union— as  richly  worth  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure  their  preservation  may  cost — even  to 
the  extermination  of  the  present  race  of  men  and 
the  consumption  of  all  the  means  of  the  present 
age." 

Parson  Brownlow  is  a  tall  man  of  slender  build, 
and  has  an  eye  filled  with  fire,  showing  a  daring 
soul  beneath. 
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GENERAL  FLOYD. 

Brigadier-General  John  Buchanan  Floyd  was 
born  in  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski)  County,  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  year  1805.  After  receiving  a 
fair  Academic  education  he  was  sent  to  the  South 
Carolina  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1826. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1828.  After  having  practiced 
in  his  native  and  other  Atlantic  Southern  States, 
he  removed  during  the  year  1836  to  Helena,  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  two 
or  three  years.  He  returned  East  on  finding  that 
a  prominent  success  was  not  likely  to  attend  him 
in  the  West,  and  settled  down  in  Washington 
County,  Va.,  in  1839.  Here  he  continued  to  prac- 
tice law  and  dabble  in  politics,  and  during  1847 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  se- 
curing a  re  election  dur- 
ing 1849. 

During  the  December 
of  1849,  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  chose  the 
subject  of  our  sketch 
Governor  of  that  State, 
for  the  term  expiring  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1853. 
Having  passed  the  or- 
deal of  the  Guberna- 
torial chair  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  he  was 
re-elected  in  1855  a 
member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  He  was 
next  chosen  one  of  the 
delegations  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  on  which 
occasion  he  exerted  him- 
self to  secure  the  nomi-  t 

nation  of  James  Buchan-  y^ ^—^. 

an  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  nom- 
ination secured,  he  was 
next  chosen  one  of  the 
Pre  sidential  electors 
during   the    contest   of 

1856,  and  voted  for  Mr. 
B  u  c  h  anan  who  was 
elected. 

On  the  5th  of  March, 

1857,  the  newly-inaugu- 
rated President  Bucha- 
nan selected  Mr  Floyd 
as  a  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net, giving  him  the  port- 
folio of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  While  in  this 
position  Floyd  strongly 
opposed  and  exerted  his 
influence  against  all 
measures  brought  for- 
ward by  Senator  Dou- 
glas, and  when  the  se- 
cession       movement 

began  he   gave    it    his  ^^ra« 

countenance    and    sym-  ^\\»! 

pathy,  using  his  position 
to  further  the  interest  of 
the  rebellious  Southern 
States. 

He  was  forced  to  re- 
sign his  position  as 
Secretary  of  War  under 
the  following  circum- 
stances :     When   Major 

Anderson  evacuated  Fort  Moultrie,  and  concen- 
trated his  forces  in  Fort  Sumter,  Mr,  Floyd, 
much  excited,  called  upon  President  Buchanan 
to  say  that  Major  Anderson  had  violated  posi- 
tive orders  and  thereby  seriously  compromised 
him  (Floyd),  and  that  unless  the  Major  was 
immediately  remanded  to  Fort  Moultrie  he 
should  resign  his  connection  with  the  War 
office.  The  Cabinet  was  called  together,  the 
President  explained  his  trouble,  and  recom- 
mended that  Major  Anderson  be  ordered  back, 
believing  that  forbearance  would  better  con- 
ciliate the  Southern  States  than  harshness. 
The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet, 
however,  disapproved  of  the  measure,  and 
threatened  their  resignations  if  it  was  carried 
out,  and  the  meeting  resulted  in  the  acceptance 


of .  Mr.  Floyd's  resignation  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860. 

As  soon  as  Secretary  Floyd  had  left  the  Cabi- 
net, he  at  once  went  into  Virginia,  and  eagerly 
expoused  the  cause  of  the  Rebels.  On  arriving 
in  Richmond  he  was  immediately  received  with 
open  arms,  and  a  great  banquet  in  his  honor  was 
given  in  that  city.  At  this  festive  board  he  de- 
nounced the  North,  and  the  government  he  had 
just  left,  and  openly  ranked  himself  among  their 
enemies. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1861,  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Washington  made  three  presentments  of 
Floyd — first,  for  mal-administration  in  office ; 
second,  for  complicity  in  the  abstraction  of  cer- 
tain Government  bonds,  and  third,  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Government. 


the  position,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  wagons, 
horses,  camp  equipage,  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  In  the  camp  all  the 
baggage  of  the  officers  and  the  Rebel  General 
himself,  was  secured  by  the  Union  troops,  which 
capture  brought  several  curious  documents  to 
light. 

General  Floyd  next  took  up  a  position  on  Cot- 
ton Hill,  near  the  Gauley  River,  and  again  in- 
trenched himself ;  but  was  driven  from  the  posi- 
tion by  General  Rosecrans'  forces,  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1861.  From  this  position  he  re 
treated  to  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1861,  is- 
sued a  general  order  in  "camp  near  Dublin 
Depot,  W.  Va.,"  complimenting  his  troops  for 
the  manner  in  which   they  had  carried  on  the 

campaign  for  five 
months.  Western  Vir- 
ginia was  then  for  the 
time  given  up  by  the 
Rebels,  and  from  that 
date  has  been  virtually 
free  from  their  ravages, 
if  we  except  the  opera- 
tions of  a  few  pedatory 
bands  known  as  guer- 
rillas. 

The  next  position  ta- 
ken up  by  Floyd  was  in 
conjunction  with  Gen. 
Pillow  and  others  at 
Fort  Donelson,  where, 
after  a  fight  of  three 
days,  February  13  to  15, 
1862,  Floyd  during  the 
night  of  the  15th,  de- 
camped with  his  bri- 
gade, leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garri- 
son to  surrender  if  they 
chose.  This  conduct 
nearly  led  afterwards 
to  a  duel  between  Gen. 
Buckner  and  himself, 
but  that  Floyd  apolo- 
gized for  his  action  on 
the  ground  that  "if  he 
had  been  taken  he 
would  surely  have  been 
hung  without  a  show 
of  a  trial." 

On  the  27th  of  June 
Governor  Letcher  by 
proclamation  called  for , 
a  force  of  ten  thousand 
Virginians  to  flock  to 
the  banner  of  General 
Floyd ;  but  the  call 
proved  a  failure,  and 
Gen.  Floyd  was  relieved 
ofhis  command,  remain- 
ing in  retirement  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  27th  of 
August,  1863,  from  the 
effects  of  jaundice  and 
in    their  worst 


typhus 
forms. 
The 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  B.  FLOYD. 


When  the  Rebel  army  was  organized,  the  se- 
ceded Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Brigadier-Generals  of  the  Provisional 
Army  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  His 
brigade  was  principally  employed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mountain  Region  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  on  the  10th  of  September,  1861,  was  engaged 
by  General  Rosecrans  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  Gauley 
River.  On  the  hills  in  this  vicinity  he  had  placed 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  in  position,  and  had 
thoroughly  intrenched  his  command.  The  in- 
trenchment  was  inaccessible  on  either  flank  and 
in  the  rear,  and  the  front  was  masked  with  jungle 
and  forest.  The  battle  opened  fiercely,  and  as 
darkness  approached  the  firing  grew  furious. 
Night,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and 
under  cover  of  darkness  General  Floyd  evacuated 


subject    of    our 
while  Secretary 
of  War  is  reported  to 
have      furnished      the 
Southern    States    with 
arms  far  exceeding  their 
quotas,  stocking  the  ar- 
senals with  guns,  ammunition  and  material.   One 
excuse  given  for  thus  supplying  those  States  with 
more   than  the   usual  quantity  of  offensive  wea- 
pons was  that  an  outbreak  of  the  Slaves  was  to 
be  dreaded,  unless   a  large  armed   force  could  be 
speedily  raised  to  quell  it  at  the  commencement. 
Under  this  plea  the  South  arsenals  were  allowed 
to  be  stocked  without  remark  or  suspicion. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  December, 
1860 — before  actual  war  commenced — Secretary 
Floyd  attempted  to  send  to  Newport,  Texas,  and 
to  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  seventy- 
eight  10-inch  Columbiads ;  but  the  attempt  was 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  North  so  palpa- 
ble a  one  in  aid  of  the  Rebels,  that  popular  in- 
dignation prevented  its  accomplishment.  There 
are  numerous  other  instances  that  might  be  cited. 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE. 


Peace !    Peace !      God  of  our    fathers  grant   us 

peace ! 
Unto  our  cry  of  anguish  and  despair 
Give  ear  and  pity  !     From  the  lonely  homes, 
Where  widowed  beggary  and  orphaned  woe 
Fill  their  poor  urns  with  tears ;  from  trampled 

plains, 
Where  the    bright  harvest   thou    hast   sent   us 

rots — 
The  blood  of  them  who  should  have  garnered  it 
Calling  to  thee — from  fields  of  carnage  where 
The  foul-beaked  vultures,  sated,  flap  their  wings 
O'er  crowded  corpses,  that  but  yesterday 
Bore  hearts  of  brothers,  beating  with  high  love 
And  common  hopes  and  pride,  all  blasted  now  ; 
Father  of  Mercies  !  not  alone  from  these 
Our  prayer  and  wail  are  lifted.     Not  alone 
Upon  the  battle's  seared  and  desolate  track, 
Nor  with  the  sword  and  flame,  is  it,  0  God, 
That  thou  hast  smitten  us.     Around  our  hearts 
And  in  the  crowded  streets  and  busy  marts, 
Where  echo  whispers  not  the  far-off  strife 
That  slays  our  loved  ones — in  the  solemn  halls 
Of  safe  and  quiet  counsel — nay,  beneath 
The  temple-roofs  that  we  have  reared  to  Thee, 
And  'mid  their  rising  incense — God  of  Peace  ! 
The  curse  of  war  is  on  us.     Greed  and  hate 
Hungering  for  gold  and  blood  :     Ambition  bred 
Of  passionate  vanity  and  sordid  lusts, 
Mad  with  the  base  desire  of  tyrannous  sway 
Over  men's   souls  and  thoughts,  have  set  their 

price 
On  human  hecatombs,  and  sell  and  buy, 
Their  sons  and  brothers  for  the  shambles.   Priests, 
With  white,  annointed  supplicating  hands, 
From  Sabbath  unto  Sabbath  clasped  to  Thee, 
Burn,  in  their  tingling  pulses,  to  fling  down 
Thy  censers  and  thy  cross,  to  clutch  the  throats 
Of  kinsmen  by  whose  cradles  they  were  born, 
Or  grasp  the  hand  of  Herod,  and  go  forth 
Till  Rachel  had  no  children  left  to  slay. 
The  very  name  of  Jesus  wrote  upon 
Thy   shrines,   beneath  the  spotless,  outstretched 

wings 
Of  thine  Almighty  Dove,  is  wrapt  and  hid 
With  bloody  battle-flags,  and  from  the  spires 
That  rise  above  them,  angry  banners  flout 
The  skies  to  which  they  point,  amid  the  clang 
Of  rolling  war-songs  tuned  to  mock  Thy  praise. 

All  things  once  prized  and  honored  are  forgot. 
The  freedom  that  we  worshipped,  next  to  Thee, 
The  manhood  that  was  freedom's  spear  and  shield; 
•  The  proud,  true  heart ;  the  brave,  outspoken  word, 
Which  might  be  stifled,  but  could  never  wear 
The  guise,  whate'er  the  profit,  of  a  lie  ; 
All  these  are  gone,  and  in  their  stead  have  come 
The  vices  of  the  miser  and  the  slave — 
Scorning  no  shame  that  bringeth  gold  or  power, 
Knowing  no  love,  or  faith,  or  reverence, 
Or  sympathy,  or  ties,  or  aim,  or  hope, 
Save  as  begun  in  self,  and  ending  there. 
With  vipers  like  to  these,  O  blessed  God ! 
Scourge  us  no  longer  ?    Send  us  down,  once  more, 
Some  shining  seraph  in  Thy  glory  clad, 
To  wake  the  midnight  of  our  sorrowing 
With  tidings  of  Good  Will  and  Peace  to  men  ; 
And  if  the  star  that  through  the  darkness  led 
Earth's  wisdom,  then  guide  not  our  folly  now  ; 
Oh,  be  the  lightning  Thine  Evangelist, 
With  all  its  fiery,  forked  tongues  to  speak 
The  unanswerable  message  of  Thy  will. 

Peace  !     Peace  !     God  of   our   fathers,  grant  us 

Peace ! 
Peace  in  our  hearts  and  at  Thine  altars  ;  Peace 
On  the  red  waters  and  their  blighted  shores  ; 
Peace  for  the  leaguered  cities,  and  the  hosts 
That  watch  and  bleed  around  them  and  within  ; 
Peace  for  the  homeless  and  the  fatherless  ; 
Peace  for  the  captive  on  his  weary  way, 
And  the  mad  crowd  who  jeer  his  helplessness. 
For  them  that  suffer,  them  that  do  the  wrong 
Sinning  and  sinned  against — O  God !  for  all — 
For  a  distracted,  torn  and  bleeding  land — 
Speed  the  glad  tidings !     Give  us,  give  us,  Peace  ! 


«»■»»»■ 


A  Western  paper  says  that  an  Arkansas  cavalry 
Colonel  mount 8  men  by  the  following  order  :  First 
order—  Prepare  for  ter  git  onto  yur  critters. 
Second  order — Git  1 


Major  H.  Z,  Curtis. 

The  death  of  this  lamented  and  excellent  officer, 
at  the  hands  of  Rebel  assassins,  in  the  encounter 
of  Major-Gen.  Blunt  with  a  body  of  the  enemy  in 
Arkansas,  during  October,  1863,  filled  many  hearts 
with  sadness.  As  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen.  of  the 
Army  of  the  Southwest,  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  and  of  the  District  of  Kansas,  he  had  be- 
come widely  known  and  greatly  respected  for  his 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  an  executive  officer, 
as  well  as  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  gentle- 
manly deportment,  and  his  high  moral  and  Chris- 
tian character.  Commanding,  as  he  did,  such 
universal  respect,  and  enjoying  so  large  a  share  of 
the  private  friendship  and  confidence  of  his  brother 
officers,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  estimate  of  his  character  shotdd  be  placed 
on  public  record  among  the  martyrs  and  heroes 
who  have  given  their  lives  a  sacrifice  for  country 
and  liberty. 

Major  Henry  Zarah  Curtis,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gen.,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1836.  At  a  later  period 
his  father,  Major-Gen.  Curtis,  emigrated  to  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  where  the  Major  received  his  educa 
tion,  in  part,  completing  it  in  St.  Louis,  while  his 
father  was  living  here  as  city  engineer.  Subse- 
quently after  a  special  duty  of  bookkeeping,  and 
attendance  at  the  Knox  County  Bank,  in  Ohio,  he 
was  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Bank, 
in  Indiana,  which  position  he  held  satisfactorily 
until  the  bank  was  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  againt  free  banks.  He  then  received  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  State  Bank,  at  Indianapolis, 
which  position  he  held  for  over  a  year,  when  com- 
pelled to  resign  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health.  Soon  after,  he  emigrated  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  later,  to  Omaha  City,  Nebraska 
Territory,  where,  with  his  brother,  Col.  Samuel  S. 
Curtis,  (now  of  the  3d  Colorado  Infantry,)  he  open- 
ed a  land  agency,  and  surveyor's  and  insurance 
office,  having  charge  also  of  the  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha  Ferry  Col.  Samuel  S.  Curtis  was  among 
the  first  to  emigrate  to  the  new  territory  of  Colo- 
rado, leaving  Major  H.  Z.  Curtis  in  marge  of  the 
business  at  Omaha. 

In  December,  1860,  Major  Curtis  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Bar.  At  the  opening 
of  the  rebellion,  he  received  from  the  President 
the  position  of  Captain  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, and  was  first  assigned  to  duty  at  Benton 
Barracks,  when  that  camp  was  organized  under 
command  of  General  Curtis.  He  soon  received 
the  appointment  of  Captain  and  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff 
of  Brigadier-General  Strong,  then  commanding  the 
Barracks,  and  in  January,  1862,  was  ordered  by 
General  Halleck  to  report  for  duty  to  General  Cur- 
tis, Commanding  Southwest  District  of  Missouri, 
at  Rolla.  In  December,  1861,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Julia  Dudley,  daughter  of  Col.  Dudley,  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Sickness  prevented  his  joining  the 
command  of  General  Curtis  in  the  field  until  a 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Joining 
the  army  of  the  Southwest,  at  Camp  Stevens,  near 
the  battle  field,  he  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army  during  its  entire  eventful 
march  through  to  Helena.  In  September,  1862, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  After 
the  removal  of  General  Curtis,  of  this  Department, 
he  was  ordered  to  General  Blunt  for  duty,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  his  death. 

As  Adjutant-General  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, Major  Curtis  stood  among  the  very  best  in 
that  important  branch  of  the  military  service.  He 
had  an  organizing,  original  mind  and  was  method- 
ical, accurate  and  prompt  in  business.  Indefatig- 
able in  his  labors,  almost  constantly  in  his  chair, 
ever  courteous,  with  a  kind  word  for  all,  no  one 
had  more  or  truer  friends  than  he.  His  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  duties  of  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral found  full  scope  while  at  the  headquarters  of 
this  Department.  He  introduced  changes  in,  and 
made  additions  to,  the  records  which  will  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  historian  and  aid  individuals 
interested  in  establishing  facts  connected  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  this  Department — al- 
ways laboring,  always  toiling.  Many  general  or- 
ders were  issued  conveying  information,  and  aid- 
ing to  organize  and  control  the  military  forces  in 
the  Department  which  were  the  result  of  his  out- 
of-hour  labors.  While  here  he  took  from  the 
hours  devoted  by  other  officers  to  recreation,  (in 
doing  which  his  health  was  greatly    impaired) 


time  sufficient  to  prepare  a  digest  and  index  of 
general  orders  of  the  War  Department  for  1861 
and  1862,  with  full  marginal  notes,  referring  to 
important  acts  of  Congress,  which,  with  the  text 
of  general  orders  of  1861  and  1862,  he  intended 
publishing  for  the  benefit  of  the  army.  Proof 
sheets  had  been  sent  to  Washington  City,  and  his 
book  was  highly  spoken  of  by  General  Cullum 
and  other  officers  of  the  regular  "army.  The  manu 
script  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Curtis.  As  an 
executive  officer,  he  was  often  complimented  for 
his  faithfulness  and  the  success  with  which  he  or- 
ganized the  Adjutant-General's  Department  of  the 
District  of  Kansas,  and  at  his  death  he  was  con- 
sidered indispensable  by  his  commanding  general. 
Another  and  crowning  excellence  in  the  char- 
acter of  Major  Curtis  was  his  pure  morals  and 
exemplary  conduct  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  In 
the  midst  of  the  coarseness  and  profanity  and 
vice  that  so  abound  in  all  armies,  he  preserved 
the  habits  and  language  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man and  observed  the  rules  and  usages  of  religion. 
He  was  emphatically  the  soldier's  friend,  and  never 
repelled  with  rudeness  and  severity  the  approach 
of  those  below  him  in  rank  or  station.  The  pri- 
vate soldier,  or  even  the  poor  contraband,  could 
obtain  audience  of  him,  when  his  more  pressing 
labors  would  permit.  He  believed  heartily  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  in  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  which  his  father,  in  his  department,  car- 
ried into  such  vigorous  execution.  As  a  Christian 
his  connection  was  with  the  Episcopal  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Its  liturgy  he  loved,  and 
through  its  hallowed  prayers  often  communed 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  Having  lived  for  truth 
and  virtue,  and  died  for  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  peril,  it  is  a  consolation  to  his  friends  to  believe 
that  his  immortal  spirit  is  now  with  the  "  noble 
army  of  martyrs,"  who  we^re  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  in  the  early  conflict  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity,  which  is  now  being 
re-enacted  in  our  own  land. 

"  Go  to  the  grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime, 
In  full  activity  of  zeal  and  power  ; 
A  Christian  cannot  die  before  his  time, 
The  Lord's  appointment  is  the  servant's  hour. 

"  Go  to  the  grave  ;  at  noon  from  labor  cease, 
Rest  on  thy  sheaves,  thy  harvest  task  is  done, 
Come  from  the  heat  of  battle  and  in  peace, 
Soldier,  go  home  ;  with  thee  the  fight  is  won." 


"  What  will  become  of  Colonel  Dulaney  ]" 
By  chapter  CXC.  cf  the    Virginian   Code,  the 
offenses  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  are 
defined  by  section  1  : 

"  Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  the  State,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  or  establishing,  with- 
out authority  of  the  Legislature,  any  Government 
within  its  limits  separate  from  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment, or  holding  or  executing,  in  such  usurped 
Government,  any  office,  or  professing  allegiance 
or  fidelity  to  it,  or  resisting  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  under  color  of  its  authority  ;  and  such 
treason,  if  proved  by  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  by  confession  in 
court,  shall  be  punished  with  death." 

On  this  a  Richmond  journal  says  : — One  Colonel 
Daniel  F.  Dulaney,  Aid  to  the  bogus  Governor 
Peirpoint,  having  been  captured,  will,  we  presume, 
be  demanded  by  Governor  Letcher  and  delivered 
up  by  the  Confederate  authorities  for  trial,  under 
the  above  quoted  law.  This  Dulaney  is  no  prisoner 
of  war  ;  there  is  no  war  between  the  traitor 
Peirpoint  and  the  Confederate  Government. 
Peirpoint  and  Dulaney  are  both  criminals  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Virginia  law.  One  has  been  appre- 
hended, and,  we  hope,  will  be  speedily  brought  to 
trial. 

Retaliation  is  not  now  to  be  apprehended  ;  but 
even  if  it  was,  it  should  not  for  an  instant  prevent 
Governor  Letcher  from  asserting  and  protecting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  punishing  this 
Dulaney  for  violating  the  law.  This  Dulaney, 
Aid  to  bogus  Governor  Peirpoint,  has  rendered 
his  treason  palpable.  Not  only  two,  but,  if  neces- 
sary, many  more  witnesses  can  attest  his  villainous 
treason.  Let  him  be  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. 
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December,  1863  ] 


THE    PORTRAIT    M  O  N  T  H  L  Y 


^ 


The  Irish  Brigade  in  the  War. 
Gen.  Meagher  delivered   a  lefcture  during  the 
latter  end  of  October,  1863,  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  the  relations  between   "  Ireland  and 
America,"  and  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish,  in  their  hearts,  warmly  supported  Washing- 
ton during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  speaker 
then  came  to  the  principal  subject  of  his  address. 
The  last  time  he  had  been  in  Boston  was  in  1861, 
just  two  years  previous  to  the  time  he  was  ad- 
dressing his  audience.     He  was  endeavoring  at 
that  time  to  raise  in  that  city,  with  the  sanction 
and  assistance  of  the  Governor,  such  another  regi- 
ment as  the  glorious  old  Ninth  Massachusetts  had 
proved  itself  to  be.     Since  1861  the  scenes  he  had 
passed  through  would  fill  a  volume,  were  he  to 
attempt   to  describe  them.     That  was  out  of  the 
question.     All  he  could  do  was  to  rapidly  sketch  a 
few  of  the  incidents  and   scenes  which  served  to 
illustrate   the  good   and    glorious   qualities   with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  the  field.     The 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks — fought,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  1st  of  June,  1862 — was  the  first  battle  in  which 
the   Irish  Brigade  was  engaged.     For  some  days 
previous  they    had    been    encamped    at  Tyler's 
farm,  north  of  the   Chickahominy,  half  a   day's 
march  from  Fair  Oaks.     The  battle  of  the  Seven 
Pines  had  raged,  from  noon  till  past  sundown,  the 
day  before.     Whilst  Brig.-Gen.  Casey  was  fighting 
desperately  at  the  front,  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  were  riding  a  steeple-chase  in  the  rear. 
The  following  night  they  were  to  appear  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  on  a  stage  open  to  the  world,  and 
which  half  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  invited 
to  witness.     In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for 
this  performance,  however,  the  order  came  for  the 
brigade  to  fall  in.     In  twenty  minutes  the  brigade 
was  on  the  march.     At  midnight  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  the  field  where  Sedgwick's  division, 
rapidly  coming  up  before  sundown,  had  met  and 
checked  the  enemy.     The  night  was  the  blackest 
he   had  known.     Had  it   been  clear,   the    scene 
might  have  been  dismaying ;  but  the  dawn  re- 
vealed it  all.     Richmond  was  within  four  miles  of 
them.     One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  69th  New  York 
— formerly  a  sailor — an  immense,   shaggy,  iron- 
built  fellow,  with  a  tanned  skin  and  a  tempestuous 
eye,  agile  and  daring  as  a  tiger — darting  up  a  tow- 
ering pine — saw  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  flashing 
through  the  smoke  of  the  city,  the  church-spires 
and  shining  fragments  of  the  bridges  over  the 
James  River.     The  object   of  the  enemy  was  to 
drive  them  from  the  railroad  back  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  into  it  if  possible.     Met  by  Sedgwick 
on  the   right — by  French    and  Howard    on  the 
centre — the  Irish  Brigade  supporting  those  gallant 
and  accomplished  officers — met  by  Kearney  on  the 
left — baffled,  broken,  routed  at  all  three  points  at 
the  one  and  the  same  time — at  noon  that  day  the 
Rebel  forces  were  pursued  by  Hooker,   Sickles' 
Brigade  being  foremost.     Had  he  been  permitted, 
Hooker  would  have  followed  them  into  Richmond. 
Kearney  was  mad  for  the  pursuit.     So  was  Sum- 
ner.    So  was  French.     Never  could  he  forget  the 
fierceness  with  which  Gen.  Kearney  used  to  speak 
of  that  day — never  forget  how  his  quick,  stormy, 
imperious  eye  used  to  flash  its  lightnings — never 
forget  how  that  proud  frame  of  his  used  to  swell 
with  vehement  vexation,  with  furious  impatience, 
with  savage  resentment  almost — as  he  spoke  of 
the  opportunity  which  had  been  cast  to  the  idle 
winds  that  day.     A  splendid  soldier,  full  of  anima- 
tion, full  of  electricity,  full  of  daring,  he  could  not 
brook  the  caution  which  satisfied  itself  with  half  a 
victory ;  and  inflamed  with  faith  in  enthusiasm 
and  rapid   action,  chafed   and  beat   the  air  with 
anger  when  a  tamer  policy  prevailed. 

Gen.  Meagher  then  proceeded  to  give  a  graphic 
description  of  the  entrenched  camps  before  Rich- 
mond— the  battle  of  Gaines'  Hill — French's  and 
his  own  brigade  hurrying  up  at  the  close  of  a  blaz- 
ing day,  through  a  blinding  and  choking  cloud  of 
dust,  to  the  support  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  in- 
terposing between  the  re-enforcements  of  the  ene- 
my, under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  exhausted 
forces  that  were  giving  way,  having  fought  for 
two  days  with  the  intermission  only  of  a  few 
hours  sleep,  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  being  the  last 
to  quit  the  field — the  retreat  to  the  James'  River 
— the  battles  of  Malvern  Hill  and  Antietam — and, 
last  of  all,  the  assault  at  Fredericksburg  under 
Burnside.  He  described  Fredericksburg  the  morn- 
ing of  that  assault — the  dense  mist  in  which  the 
city  had  been  for  hours  enveloped,  vanishing  slow- 


ly in  a  golden  vapor — the  heights  behind  the  city, 
swelling  darkly  in  the  brightening  sky,  disclosing 
their  iron  diadems  of  batteries  and  the  red  garni- 
ture of  their  battle-flags — the   gathering   waves 
and  opening  thunders  of  the   devastation  of  the 
day — the   onslaught — the  repulse — the    renewed 
attack — the  renewed  repulse — and  then,  when  the 
storm  had  abated,  the  stars  coming  out  into  the 
sorrowful  shadows  of  the  night,  and  revealing  to 
the  Rebel  sentinel  on  the  wall  the  dead  soldier  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  with  the  evergreen  in  the  bullet- 
riven  hat,  lying  at  his  feet.     With  the  memory  of 
the  men  who  had  fallen  on  those  fields,  and  to 
whom  he  was  specially  endeared,  pervading  every 
thought  and  throb  of  his  existence,  he  asked,  had 
their  sacrifice  been  in  vain  ?    As  there  had  been 
heroic  daring,  there   should  be  heroic  hope.     As 
there  had  been  fortitude  in  privation,  in  hardship, 
in  the  agony  of  desperate  and  fatal  wounds,  with 
the  living,  there  should  be  the  endurance   which 
the  recollection  of  such  fortitude  inspired.     What 
of  the  battles  that  had  freed  the  Colonies  ?  What 
of  the  want  and  beggary,  the  imprisonments  and 
tortures,   the   frozen   rivers    and  seas  of    blood, 
through  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  had 
passed,  so  that  for  their  descendants  an  inheri- 
tance of  liberty,   happiness,   and  power,   on  the 
broadest  basis,  should  be  permanently   secured? 
Let  them  call  to  mind  the   wisdom  that   had  de- 
vised for  the  Republic  its  guarantees  of  law  and 
government — the  industry  that  had  improved  it 
— the  enterprises  that  had  enlarged  it — the  succes- 
sion of  superior  intellects  that  had   endowed  it 
with  imperishable  treasures   and   given  it  a  high 
character  .with  the  masters  and  authorities  of  the 
oldest   schools.     In   its   comprehensive  and   vast 
career  it  had  already  realized   the  vision   which 
Edmund  Burke  in  an  episode  of  sublime  imagery 
had  disclosed  to  Lord  Bathurst — had  fulfilled  the 
prediction  in  which  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand, 
hopeful  and  exalted  as  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
had  soared — had  justified  the  confidence  and  ap- 
proving philosophy  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  not  less 
for  the  prophetic  song  of  Shelley,  than  for  the  ex- 
ulting  muse   of  Byron,  had    supplied    from    the 
heights,  and  depths,  and  breath  of  its  greatness 
the  inspiration  of  immortal  verse.     Glorious  as  it 
was  to  plan,  advance,  and  consumate  this  work — 
worthily  rendered  and  justly  sanctified    as    the 
labors   and   sacrifices   were   which  it  had  cost — 


was  it  not  glorious  to  defend  it,  glorious  to  main- 
tain it,  glorious  to  transmit  it  ;  and  would  not  all 
the  life  and  treasure  required  to  preserve  it  for 
the  future,  vast  as  the  measure  of  both  had  been, 
find  their  reimbursement  in  the  new  value  they 
imparted  to  it,  and  the  nobler  devotion  which  the 
price  of  its  preservation  was  destined  to  inspire  ? 
The  General  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  ap- 
plause from  his  enthusiastic  audience. 


^■«»» 


The  Conseoration  of  the  Soldiers'  Burying  Ground  at 
Gettysburg. 
Gettysburg,  Oct.  6,  1863. 
To  His  Excellency,  A.  G.  Curtin,  Gov.  of  Penria.  : 

Sir — I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Governors  of  the  States  interested  in  the  Soldiers' 
Burial  Ground  at  this  place,  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  consecration  of  these  grounds. 

They  have  all  most  cordially  united  in  the 
selection  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  to  deliver  the 
oration  on  that  solemn  occasion,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  chief  Executives 
of  the  several  States,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Everett  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
consecration  of  these  grounds  on  the  22d  of  this 
month.  He  replied  that  his  engagements  were 
such,  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  such  pre- 
paration as  would  enable  him  to  do  j  ustice  to  the 
interesting  and  important  occasion,  and  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  multitude  that  will  be  as- 
sembled. But  if  the  day  could  be  postponed  to 
Thursday,  the  19th  of  November,  he  would  cheer- 
fully undertake  the  honorable  duty. 

The  proposition  to  postpone  the  time  has  been 
acceded  to,  and  therefore  this  burial  ground  will 
be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  its  sacred  and  holy 
purposes,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Thurs- 
day, thelQth  day  of  November,  1863. 

Mr.  Everett  suggests  that  "  the  ceremonies 
would  be  rendered  more  interesting  if  deferred  till 
after  the  removal  of  the  soldiers.  All  references 
to  their  self-sacrificing  bravery  in  the  cause  of 
their  country  would  be  far  more  effective  if  uttered 


over  their  remains,  than  if  only  pronounced  on  a 
spot  to  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  removed." 

The  removal  of  the  dead  will  be  commenced 
about  the  26th  of  this  month,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  bodies  will  be  interred  in  the  Cemetery  be- 
fore the  19th  of  November. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  rural  architect,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Agricultural  Department,'  at 
Washington,  is  here  now,  designing  and  plotting 
the  grounds,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  dead. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Wills. 


DRAFT  ANECDOTES. 


A  Substitute  Eefused. 


but  goodness 


The  draft  gives  rise  to  some  novel  incidents,  of 
which  we  give  an  example  :  A  man,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  was  drafted.  His  wife  was  sorely  dis- 
tressed at  the  bare  idea  of  parting,  and  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  invent  some  excuse  for  getting  him 
exempted,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  her  door. 
On  opening  her  door  she  found  rather  a  rough  look- 
ing chap,  who  accosted  her  thus : 

"  Madam,  I  hear  your  husband  has  been  draft- 
ed." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  he  has  : 
knows  how  I  am  to  spare  him." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I've  come  to  offer  my  services  as 
a  substitute  for  him." 

"  A  what  f"  asks  the  now  excited  lady. 

"  I  wish  to  take  his  place,"  answered  the  man. 

"  You — you  take  the  place  of  my  husband,  you 
vagabond !  I'll  teach  you  to  insult  a  poor  lone 
woman  in  distress,  you  mean,  dirty  wretch,"  cried 
the  prospective  widow,  accompanying  her  remarks 
with  a  discharge  of  dirty  water  at  the  head  of  the 
astonished  substitute,  who  fled  down  the  stairs 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  pail  which  followed  the 
water.     The  last  heard  of  him  he  was  flying  into 

a  recruiting  office    on   street,   where   he 

thought  of  enlisting  as  a  private  rather  than  ven- 
ture again  to  offer  his  services  as  a  "  substitute," 
which  he  now  belives  to  be  a  more  trying  and 
delicate  relation  than  that  of  Artemus  Ward's 
"  episodes." 


A  Good  Eeason  for  Exemption. 
A  large,  lank  jawed,  curious  specimen  of  hu- 
manity appeared  in  Poughkeepsie  one  morning 
during  October,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
empted from  the  draft.  On  being  questioned,  he 
plead  this  a  cause  for  exemption  :  He  has  two 
brothers  in  the  State  service  at  Sing  Sing,  and  is 
the  only  son  and  support  of  a  widowed  mother 
wlm  is  now  serving  out  a  term  of  thirty  days  in 
the  jail  at  Carmel,  Putnam  county. 


How  our  Boys  resent  Gibes. 
A  lank,  ragged  and  tall  Alabamian,  was  captured 
by  McCook's  men  at  Chickamauga,  and  brought 
into  camp  in  high  spirits.  To  a  knot  of  curious 
Unionists  who  gathered  round  him  he  was  jubi- 
lant and  saucy.  "When  you-uns  capture  we-uns," 
said  he,  tauntingly,  "  you  don't  git  nothin'  but  a 
parcel  of  corn  meal  and  ragged  gear  ;  but  when 
we-uns  girs  you-all,  we  grab  jellies,  whisky,  nice 
clothes,  spice  cakes  and  sich,"  rubbing  his  flat 
stomach  and  grinning  gleefully.  "  Yes,"  replied  a 
Indiana  cavalry  sergeant,  "  and  there's  something 
else  you  git  when  you  don't  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
and  here  you  git  it,"  at  the  same  time  planting  a 
heavy  riding  boot  opposite  the  Alabamian's 
stomach  with  considerable  vigor.  The  vivacious 
rebel  transferred  his  palm  from  front  to  rear 
quickly,  smiled  in  a  sickly  manner  and  sneaked 
out  ot  range.     Our  boys  "  can't  abear  "  gibes. 


«»»»«»■ 


Will  of  Dr.  Hay  ward. 
The  will  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of 
Boston,  has  been  offered  for  probate.  He  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  his  house  in  Pemberton 
Square,  with  furniture,  pictures,  works  of  art,  &c, 
and  $30,000  in  money.  To  two  sisters  he  be- 
queathed $10,000  each,  and  to  his  nephews,  Dr. 
George  Hayward  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Hayward,  $5000 
each.  He  made  some  other  small  private  be- 
quests, and  gave  $5000  to  Harvard  College,  the 
income  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library.  A  copy  of  Rees'  Cyclopaedia  was  given  to 
the  Wayland  Town  Library. 
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GENERAL  BIRNEY. 

Maior-General  David  Bell  Birney  of  the 
Volunteer  Army  of  the  United  States  was 
born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  29th 
day  of  May,  1825  ;  but  while  quite  a  youth 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  his 
father  James  G.  Birney.  After  obtaining 
a  moderately  good  education  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  but  did  not  at  once,  as  is 
usual,  commence  his  practice  after  passing 
through  the  full  course  of  legal  studies, 
becoming  instead  engaged  somewhat  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  spending  several  years 
in  the  neighboring  State  ot  Michigan. 

During  the  vear  1848  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia? Pennsylvania,  where  lie  opened 
an  office  as  a  lawyer.  Here  he  became 
rather  noted  during  the  Secession  troubles 
for  the  strong  side  he  took  against  the  pro- 

Sl  WhenThe  President  made,  on  the  15th  of 
Ar>ril  1861  his  first  call  for  volunteers  for 
^ee'moiiJhs'  service,  Mr.  Birney  helped  to 
raise  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  men 
S  this  regiment  served  under  Gen.  Patterson 
along  the  Upper  Potomac  during  May  June 
and  July,  1861,  and  when  their  term  of  three 
months'  service  had  expired  most  of  them 
k  enlisted  for  three  years  under  the  leader, 
ship  of  Col.  Birney.  During  August,  1861, 
!he  newly  organized  regiment  joined the 
Army   of  the   Potomac  under  Gen.  McClel- 

laDuring  December,  1861,  Col.  Birney ^was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1862,  was  promoted  to  the  ranK 
^f  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  J^  bri- 
gade took  a  very   active  part  in  the  Siege 
of  Yorktown,   and  also  on  May  5,  1862,  in 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg  which 
followed    the   evacuation  of  the 
Rebel  defences  of  the  former  city. 
The  brigade  also  participated  in 
the   whole  of  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign especially  during  the  seven 
days'  contests  before  Richmond. 

Through  a  mistake  in  the 
giving  of  contrary  orders  by  two 
different  commanders,  Gen.  Bir- 
ney was  arrested  in  June,  1862, 
by  one  of  them  for  disobedience  ; 
but  a  Court  of  Inquiry  proved 
him  to  have  acted  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  military  regula- 
tions and  he  was  acquitted  with 
honor. 

General   Birney  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  while  under  Gen. 
Pope,  during  the   battle  of  Man- 
asses  or  "  second  Bull  Run,"   on 
August  30, 1862.     He  was  shortly 
after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  Division  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps,  which  Division  he   fought 
bravely  at  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Dec.    13,    1862,   and 
Chancellorsville,  May  1  to  4,  '63. 
For  his  gallant    behavior  du- 
ring the  severe    struggles  near 
the  Rappahannock,  Gen.   Birney 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Major-General  of   Volunteers   to 
date  from  May  1, 1863.    During 
the  absence  of  Gen.  Sickles  after 
that  battle  he  temporarily  held 
the  command    of  the  corps,  and 
also  when  that  officer  was  severe- 
ly wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July, 
1863,  until  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

It  was  the  members  of  Gen. 
Birney's  division  who  were  alone 
entitled  to  wear  and  be  the  re- 
cipients of  the  "  cross  of  honor," 
presented  by  General  Kearney, 
and  known  as  the  "Kearney 
cross."  Many  who  received  this 
mark  of  distinction  and  bravery 
fell  upon  the  sanguinary  field  of 
Gettysburg  and  but  few  remained 
alive  at  the  end  of  1863. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  DAVID  B.  BIRNEY. 


GENERAL  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 


GENERAL   BRAGG. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  of  the  Rebel 
Army,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  North 
Carolina,  during  the  year  1815,  and  after 
receiving  a  fair  primary  education,  was  ad- 
mitted into  West  Point  as  a  cadet  during 
1833.  He  graduated  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1837,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  was  appointed 
a  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery. 
During  the  following  November  he  was  de-. 
tailed  as  an  Assistant  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence, and  the  next  month  became  the 
Adjutant  of  his  regiment. 

During  July,  1838,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  with  that  rank 
commenced  his  services  in  the  Mexican  War, 
in  which  war  he  participated  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  op- 
posite Matamoras,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1846, 
for  which  defence  he  was  breveted  Captain 
from  that  date. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy  of  his 
company  during  June,  1846,  and  fought  gal- 
lantly at  Monterey,  September,  1846,  for 
which  he  was  brevetted  Major.  At  Buena 
Vista,  February  23,  1847,  he  gained  the  bre- 
vet of  Lieutenant-Colonel  through  his  gal- 
lantry and  meritorious  conduct. 

When  the  United  States  Regular  Army 
was  increased  in  1855,  Captain  Bragg  was 
tendered  the  appointment  of  Major  of  the 
First  Cavalry — a  new  regiment — but  declined 
the  position,  and  resigned  the  service  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1856.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  his  plantation  in  Louisiana. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Rebel  army,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  at  Pensacola  intended  for  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Pickens.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1862,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Santa  Rosa  Island  but  failed  to 
take  the  Fort. 

During  February,  1862,  he  left 
the  position  opposite  Fort  Pickens, 
and  on  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  was  placed 
in  command  of  his  division — 
which  he  had  withdrawn  from 
Mobile  and  Pensacola  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
Gen  A.  S.  Johnston.  Gen.  Bragg 
located  his  headquarters  at  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  March  10,  1862,  and 
bore  an  important  part  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  7,  1862. 
After  the  death  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  Major-Gen.  Bragg  was 
promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  Gen- 
eral in  his  place  to  date  from 
April  6, 1862.  He  succeeded  Gen. 
Beauregard  as  departmental  com- 
mander in  the  Southwest  after 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  May, 
1862. 

During  August,  1862,  General 
Bragg  succeeded  in  turning  Gen. 
Buell's  left  flank  by  an*^  adroit 
movement  from  Chattanooga 
across  East  Tennessee,  and  en- 
tered Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army.  Buell,  however, 
by  a  forced  march  succeeded  in 
reaching  Louisville  before  him, 
and  checked  his  advance  at  Perry- 
ville.  After  that  check  Bragg  re- 
treated from  Kentucky,  and  took 
up  his  position  in  Tennessee. 

He  next  fought  the  battles  of 
Stone  River  and  Murfreesboro, 
December  31,  1862,  to  January 
3,  1863,  and  evacuated  that  po- 
sition on  January  4.  He  then  for- 
tified Tullahoma,  but  that  po- 
sition being  flanked  in  June, 
1863,  had  also  to  be  evacuated. 
He  next  took  up  his  position 
at  Chattanooga,  but  the  works 
being  flanked,  were  evacuated 
Sept.  7, 1863.  Being  reinforced 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he  fought 
Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga,  Sept. 
1863,  gaining  a  costly  victory. 
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GENERAL  THOMAS. 

Major-General  George  Henry  Thomas,  the 
commander  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  was  born  in  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  on  July  31, 1816.  After  having  received 
a  fair  academic  education,  he  became  a  clerk  to 
his  uncle,  James  Rochelle,  and  began  the  study 
of  the  law.  He  was  shortly  after  admitted  into 
West  Point  as  a  cadet,  and  entered  that  institu- 
tion during  June,  1836.  After  careful  study  he 
graduated — twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty-five — on 
the  30th  of  June,  1840. 

On  July  1,  1840,  Cadet 
Thomas  entered  the  U.  S. 
Army  as  a  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  Third  Artillery,  and 
joined  his  regiment  in  Florida. 
He  participated  in  the  Florida 
War,  and  on  November  6, 
1841,  was  breveted  First  Lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry  while  fight- 
ing against  the  Indians. 

During  January,  1842,  Lieut. 
Thomas  was  stationed  at  New 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor. 
About  the  end  of  1843  he  was 
transferred  to  Fort  McHenry, 
near  Baltimore,  and  while  at 
that  post  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant,  to  date  from  April 
30,  1844. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  was  or- 
dered during  the  summer  of 
1845  to  report  to  Gen.  Taylor 
in  Texas,  and  reported  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  during  July  of  that 
year.  He  marched  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  defensive  force  at  Fort 
Brown,  during  the  siege  May 
2  to  8,  1846.  The  retreat  of 
the  Mexicans  from  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  after  the  battle  of  May 
9,  was  rendered  the  more  disas- 
trous by  the  fire  from  Fort 
Brown. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Mata- 
moras,  Lieut.  Thomas  led  the 
advance  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  He 
rejoined  his  command  "and 
fought  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23, 
1846,  where  he  won  the  brevet 
of  Captain.  On  Nov.  1  1846, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Co.  E  of  the  Third  Artillery, 
and  retained  the  position  un- 
til February  14,  1847.  Lieu-t. 
Thomas  still  held  the  advance, 
and  entered  Victoria  on  New 
Years  day  of  1847. 

At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  February,  1847, 
Lieut.  Thomas  actively  participated,  and  gained 
a  brevet  of  Major  to  date  from  Feb.  23,  1847.  He 
remained  in  Mexico  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  was  next  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
Commissary  depot  at  Brazos  Santiago,  and  re- 
mained there  until  ordered  to  Fort  Adams,  R.  I., 
December,  1848.  On  July  31, 1849,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  Co.  B,  Third  Artillery,  and  during 
the  following  September  he  was  again  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  remained  until  Dec,  1850. 


On  Jan.  1,  1851,  he  commanded  his  company 
at  Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  end  of  March.  He  was 
next  assigned  to  duty  as  Instructor  of  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  at  West  Point,  retaining  that  position 
from  April  1,  1851,  to  May  31, 1854.  During  that 
interval  he  received  his  promotion  of  Captain, 
dating  from  December  24,  1853. 

Captain  Thomas  was  next  assigned  to  duty  in 
California  and  assumed  command  of  Fort  Yuma 
July  15, 1854.  On  May  12, 1855,  he  was  appointed 
Major  of  the  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  left  Fort 
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Yuma  July,  1855,  to  join  his  regiment  in  Missouri. 
The  regiment  was  next  ordered  to  Texas,  and 
Major  Thomas  remained  in  that  State  from  May, 
1856,  to  November,  1860,  most  of  the  time  having 
the  sole  command  over  the  regiment. 

In  the  summer  1860,  Captain  Thomas  surveyed 
the  head  waters  of  the  Conchas,  during  which  he 
met  and  skirmished  with  the  roving  Indians,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  face,  August  26,  1860. 

His  regiment  was  dismounted,  and  ordered  out 
of  Texas,  by  the  traitor  General  Twiggs,  during 


November,  1860,  after  which,  during  April,  1861, 
Major  Thomas  was  ordered  to  take  command  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  where  the  regiment  was  again 
equipped,  and  ordered  to  the  field. 

Major  Thomas  was  promoted    to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,   on   April  25,  1861,    and  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry,  (the  old  Second,)  on  May  3,  1861. 
He  was  then  placed  in   command  of  the    Regular 
Troops    and   the   First  Brigade    of  Gen.  Patter- 
son's   Army  of   Northern     Virginia.      He    com- 
manded the  brigade  until  August  26,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  to 
date  from  August  17,  1861,    He 
was  then  ordered  to  Kentucky, 
where,  on  September  15,  1861, 
he  assumed  command  of  Camp 
Dick  Robinson. 

After  the  defeat  of  Zollicof- 
fer,  at  Camp  Wildcat,  General 
Thomas  commenced  his  for- 
ward movement  towards  Ten- 
nessee. At  Lebanon  he  or- 
ganized the  First  Division  of 
Buell's  Army,  and  defeated  the 
Rebels  at  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19, 
1862,  during  which  contest 
Zollicoffer  was  killed. 

Thomas'  forces  then  moved 
through  Kentucky,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  moved 
to  and  occupied  Nashville,  on 
March  2,  1862.  During  the 
second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April  7,  1862,  General 
Thomas  commanded  the  re- 
serve of  the  Union  Army,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  engaged. 

On  April  25,  1862,  General 
Thomas  was  promoted  to  a 
Major-General,  and,  on  May  1, 
was  assigned  by  Gen.  Halleck 
to  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  with  which 
he  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth.  He  next,  with  his  old 
Division,  on  August  6,  1862, 
occupied  Decherd,  Tenn.,  and 
was  then  placed  in  command 
of  two  Divisions,  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Louisville. 

General  Thomas  was  placed 
second  in  command  to  General 
Buell  at  Perryville,  and  held 
the  position  during  the  pursuit 
of  Bragg's  forces  out  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  November  5,  1862,  Gen. 
Thomas  commanded  a  force  of 
five  Divisions  under  General 
Rosecrans,  and  commanded 
the  centre  of  his  army  during 
the  contests  of  Stone  River, 
Dec.  31,  1862,  to  Jan.  4,  1863. 

His  command  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  this  force  he 
took  part  in  the  campaign  through  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sep- 
tember 18  to  21,  1863. 

During  October,  1863,  General  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  General  Rosecrans  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
then  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
under  General  Grant. 
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"  AFTER  THE  WAR." 

Mother—how  beats  thy  fond  bosom,  yearning, 
Distance  nor  time  its  strong  portals  can  bar  ; 

Hope  will  gush  forth  to  picture,  returning, 
The  boy  of  thy  love,  safe— after  the  war  ! 

Sister — thy  love,  in  its  pureness  and  brightness, 
Beams  with  a  lustre  that  nothing  can  mar  : 

Spirit  would  faint,  and  heart  lose  its  lightness, 
Not  to  greet  brother,  safe — after  the  war ! 

Maiden — who  often,  as  evening  closes, 
Musingly  lingers  to  gaze  on  some  star, 

As  calmly  and  brightly  the  fond  hope  reposes 
Of  hearts  re-united— after  the  war  ! 

Some  hearts  have  gone  down  in  the  spring-tide  of 

promise  ; 

Have  sunk  'neath  the  wheels  of  war's  iron  car  ; 

Our  homes,  with  the  light  of  our  eyes,   taken 

from  us, 

May  seem  lonely  and  desolate — after  the  war  ! 

So  many  hopes  on  this  hope  depending — 

Ardent  and  anxious  as  all  of  us  are — 
So  many  prayers  that  are  heavenward  ascending — 
Oh,  Go'd  !  'for  that  blessed  time— after  the  war  ! 

«♦»•«♦» 

CAPTAIN   FRANK; 
A  Tale  of  the  War  in  the  West. 


BY    LIEUT   COL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  in  America — sad  as  it 
was— proved  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  aid  in  the  further  development  of 
the  resources  of  that  great  country.  And  not  only 
did  the  internecine  struggle  bring  this  fact  to 
light ;  but  it  also  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
the  military  genius  and  courage  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Columbus  and  Americus  had  not  entirely 
departed  during  the  previous  happy  times  of 
peace.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  which  divided 
"  the  belligerents,"  was  manifested  skill  in  the 
generals,  conspicuous  bravery  and  tact  in  the 
officers  of  lower  grade,  and  patient  endurance  in 
the  men. 

A  short  time  before  our  tale  opens  Kentucky  was 
in  that  position — with  regard  to  the  strife — known 
as  "  neutral ; "  but  its  neutrality  was  all  in  favor 
of  the  South,  while  it  derived  its  life  and  susten- 
ance from  the  North.  The  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  however,  was  loyal  to  the  Union ; 
but  the  rulers  were  members  of  a  secret  society, 
organized  in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  plunging 
the  slave  States  into  rebellion,  and  they  endeavor- 
ed, also,  to  drag  Kentucky  into  the  vortex.  For  a 
time  the  State  tossed  and  whirled  in  the  political 
Charybdis,  until  at  about  the  end  of  1861  it  burst 
the  bonds  that  held  it  down,  and  arose  from 
its  degredation — one  of  the  loyal  States  of  the 
Union. 

Among  the  many  citizens  of  Kentucky  who 
offered  themselves  and  their  services  to  the  United 
States  Government,  was  one  James  M.  Shackle- 
ford,  who  was  afterwards  chosen  Colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Kentucky  Volunteers.  This  officer,  by 
his  energy  and  bravery,  subsequently  secured  to 
himself  the  commission  of  a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  formed  part  of  Burnside's  army 
in  the  capture  of  the  Rebel  guerrilla  chieftain 
John  Morgan,  and  in  the  redemption  of  East 
Tennessee  from  the  rule  of  the  Slaveholding  Con- 
federacy. 

Having  made  these  few  prefatory  remarks  to 
set  our  readers  upon  the  proper  track  as  to  the 
incidental  characters  of  our  narrative,  we  will  com- 
mence our  story  in  due  form. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRANK    AND    JOSEPHINE. 

Frank  L ,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  was  a  bright 

blue-eyed  and  intelligent  young  man,  the  pet  of 
the  famUy,  the  joy  of  his  mother's  heart.  He  had, 
during  the  earlier  portions  of  his  youth,  longed  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his 
family  had  restrained  him  heretofore.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  secesssionists 
were  gaining  ground,  and  had  caused  the  United 
States  Flag  to  be  lowered  from  over  Fort  Sumter. 


This  was  too  much  for  the  gallant  spirit  of  young 
Frank,  and,  without  consulting  any  of  his  friends, 
he  volunteered  into  the three-months'  regi- 
ment, and  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  His 
courage,  and  manifested  skill,  soon  gained  for  him 
complimentary  notices  and  promise  of  promotion ; 
and,  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
principal  events  of  this  story,  Frank,  although 
still  a  youth,  had,  itpon  his  shoulders,  the  insignia 
of  rank  of  a  Captain  of  Cavalry.  The  changes  of 
general  officers,  and  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  another,  had  caused  the 
regiment  to  which  Frank  belonged,  to  be  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  our  hero  found 
himself  serving  under  the  redoubtable  General 
Shackleford,  of  Kentucky. 

But,  although  Frank  could  conquer  others,  he 
was,  himself,  conquered  during  his  stay  in  "  Old 
Kentuck."  His  camp  was,  for  a  time,  located 
near  the  City  of  Lexington,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  encampment  was  a  neat  little  villa-house, 

in  which  dwelt  the   father  of  Josephine  P . 

This  black-eyed  young  damsel  was  as  pretty  as 
any  of  the  daughters  of  Kentucky  could  be,  and 
that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal  in  favor  of  Jose- 
phine. We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her 
beauty,  as  the  pen  is  too  weak  to  do  her  justice  ; 
but  during  the  happy  days  of  peace,  even  when 
she  was  but  a  girl,  she  had  been  quite  a  belle 
among  the  young  planters,  and  now  that  she  had 
grown  towards  womanhood,  she  had  turned  half 
the  heads,  and  broken  nearly  all  the  hearts  of  the 
masculines  that  resided  near  Lexington. 

When  the  Cavalry  first    settled   in    her 

neighborhood,  Josephine  would  walk  towards  the 
parade  ground  to  see  the  horses.  Next  she  would 
tire  of  the  horses,  and  wish  only  to  see  the  parade 
and  military  manoeuvres.  A  short  time  after- 
wards her  father  would  hear  her  praise  such  and 
such  a  soldier  without  giving  preference  to  any 
one  in  particular.  At  last,  however,  Josephine's 
remarks  were  confined  to  one — "  that  dear  young 
Captain,"  as  she  used  to  call  him.  The  father 
looked  suspiciously  at  her  from  time  to  time  as  she 
would  sound  his  praises  ;  but  still  he  thought  that 
it  was  only  a  girlish  fancy  for  the  shoulder  strap 
as  something  higher  than  the  ordinary  soldier. 

A  few  days  passed  on,  and  one  morning  Jose- 
phine arose  earlier  than  usual  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  her  garden  making  up  a  bouquet  of  the 
choicest  flowers  then  in  bloom.  With  what  care 
she  selected  the  various  shades  of  "  Flora's  chil- 
dren "  so  as  to  make  the  bouquet  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  effective,  can  better  be  understood  by  our 
fair  readers,  than  described  by  the  matter-of-fact 
pen  of  the  writer.  After  a  long  time  spent  in  ad- 
justing and  re- adjusting  the  flowers,  the  bouquet 
was  at  last  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

"  But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  this  now  I 
have  made  it  ?"  thoughtfully  inquired  the  fair 
girl.     "What  have  I  made  it  for  ?" 

Of  course  she  had  no  special  reason  for  making 
it,  except  that  she  wanted  something  to  carry  in 
her  hand,  and  it  might  as  Avell  be  a  bouquet  as 
anything  else. 

"But  why  so  much  care,  Miss  Josephine  ?" 

"  It  may  as  well  be  made  prettily  as  not  while 
one  is  about  it." 

And  with  such  specious  thoughts  Josephine 
went  earlier  than  usual  towards  the  encamp- 
ment. 

The  morning  parade  was  not  to  commence  for 
at  least  an  hour  from  the  time  when  Josephine 
arrived  ;  but  still  she  was  determined  to  stay  and 
see  it  out.  As  she  moved  along  in  her  walk  around 
outside  the  camp  the  officers  doffed  their  caps  as 
she  passed,  and  even  many  of  the  "rough  soldiers" 
gave  her  a  military  salute.  She  returned  the 
bows,  but  without  taking  further  notice  of  those 
who  saluted  her. 

At  length  Captain  Frank  happened  to  pass  along 
the  lane,  having  taken  a  stroll  outside  the  camp 
previous  to  parade.  On  seeing  a  lady,  he  with  Ms 
usual  polite  and  gallant  manner — for  Frank  was 
quite  a  ladies'  man — raised  his  plumed  hat  and 
gave  her  the  "good  morning."  Josephine  stag- 
gered  and  blushed,  and  in  her  confusion  dropped 
the  bouquet.  Quick  as  thought  Frank  raised  the 
flowers  from  the  ground  to  hand  to  Josephine  ; 
but  lingered  a  moment  before  he  offered  the  bou- 
quet to  her.  It  is  said  he  kissed  the  flowers,  but 
not  being  present  on  the  occasion  we  will  not  swear 
to  the  fact. 

The  bouquet  was  at  length  returned  and  re-ac- 


cepted by  Josephine.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken 
during  the  whole  transaction  ;  but  the  girl's  hands 
trembled  very  much  as  she  received  the  flowers. 
It  may  have  been  only  the  effect  of  her  start,  and 
it  may  have  been  from  some  other  cause.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  Frank  was  certainly  to 
blame.  You  naughty  young  fellow,  you  have 
always  been  a  sad  disturber  of  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  now  you  are  again  guilty. 

Frank  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  on,  occasional- 
ly turning  round  to  look  after  the  fair  girl,  and 
at  one  particular  moment  both  turned,  as  if  by 
the  same  impulse,  and  their  eyes  met.  What  a 
sweet  confusion  and  flutter  did  that  glance  cause. 
And  did  not  some  one  from  that  moment  become 
wrapt  up  in  some  one  else  ?  We  are  rather  afraid 
that  such  was  the  case.  And  yet  all  this  occurred 
within  the  brief  space  of  two  little  minutes. 

Josephine  had  something  to  think  of  during  the 
remainder  of  her  walk,  and  almost  before  she  was 
aware  of  it  the  clarion  sounded  "the  assembly." 
She  returned  to  the  parade  ground,  and  during  the 
manoeuvres,  by  some  chance  or  other,  she  took  up 
her  position  so  that  she  could  see  Frank's  com- 
pany, "which  was  the  best  in  the  regiment,"  so 
she  said.  Frank  also  saw  her,  and  it  is  rumored 
he  forgot  to  give  some  necessary  orders  to  his  men 
during  the  parade  ;  but  of  course  some  jealous  or 
wickedly  inclined  companion  would  be  likely  to 
originate  such  a  statement  without  their  being  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it. 

At  about  the  time  the  parade  was  closing,  one 
of  the  trooper's  horses  became  restive  and  un- 
manageable, and  rushed  across  the  open  space 
towards  the  spot  where  Josephine  was  standing. 
Frank  saw  her  danger,  and  in  a  moment,  regard- 
less of  military  discipline,  he  dashed  after  the 
runaway,  hoping  to  stop  it  before  it  could  reach  or 
harm  her.  He  was  j  ust  in  time  to  catch  the  horse ; 
for  the  next  instant  the  animal  must  have  thrown 
the  fair  girl  down,  and  perhaps,  have  caused  her 
death.  The  fright,  however,  had  rendered  her 
insensible,  and  when  Frank  had  given  the  horse 
into  the  charge  of  one  of  his  men  and  had  returned 
to  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  he  found  her  quite  in- 
animate. The  flowers  lay  by  her  side,  and  in- 
stantly Frank  picked  them  up  and  concealed  the 
prize  beneath  the  breast  of  his  uniform.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  restore  Josephine,  and 
finding  that  she  was  at  length  recovering  and  un- 
hurt, lie  left  her  with  some  lady  friends  who 
came  up  at  that  moment,  and  returned  to  his  com- 
pany. But  where  are  the  flowers  ?  Frank  had 
quite  forgotten  to  return  them  in  his  excitement, 
at  least  so  he  said. 

Josephine  was  taken  to  her  home,  and  many 
were  the  praises  her  friends  uttered  relative  to 
Captain  Frank's  gallantry.  They  little  thought 
their  words  were  forcibly  re-echoed  in  her  little 
heart  ;  and  how  pleased  she  was  to  hear  others 
praise  him  in  her  father's  house.  The  old  man, 
however,  was  not  so  well  pleased,  as  his  sym- 
pathies had  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  South, 
and  he  looked  upon  all  Northern  soldiers  as 
"  Yankees,"  devoid  of  all  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  not  entitled  to  either  respect  or  appreciation. 
He  now  began  to  wish  them  far  out  of.  his 
vicinity,  although  he  had  gained,  and  was  daily 
gaining,  nice  little  sums  of  money  by  supplying 
the  camp  with  many  small  luxuries,  and  even 
necessities  that  were  not  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missary Department. 

During  the  afternoon  Frank  called  to  inquire 
after  "  the  lady  who  was  so  frightened  at  the 
parade."  Of  course,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  kind  an 
inquiry  could  not  be  met  with  a  rebuff,  and  he 
was  requested  to  enter  the  house.  Josephine  sat 
in  the  parlor,  a  little  pale  from  the  effects  of  her 
fright  ;  but  still  blooming  as  ever.  When  Frank 
entered  the  room,  her  face  flushed,  and  her  black 
eyes  sparkled,  but  merely  for  an  instant,  when 
she  became  as  pale  as  before. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  to  inquire 
whether  you  were  still  suffering  from  your  mis- 
hap of  this  morning,"  began  Frank,  "  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  well  enough  to  sit  up." 

She  thanked  him  with  trembling  accents,  and 
requested  him  to  be  seated. 

Frank  was  a  good  hand  at  talking  soft  nonsense 
with  the  ladies,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation  with  the  young  girl.  The  moments 
passed  along  pleasantly  until  at  last  Frank 
thought  it  time  to  take  his  leave. 

"  But  before  I  go"  said  Frank,  "  I  must  return  to 
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you  the  flowers  I  picked  up  near  where  you  stood 
this  morning." 

He  unfastened  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  took 
out  the  concealed  bouquet. 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  '.'  I  have  crushed  them.  I  feel 
quite  sorry.    Pray  pardon  me. " 

The  pardon  was,  of  course,  readily  granted. 
Yet  he  hesitated  to  return  the  boquet. 

"  I  wish  I  might  have  kept  them"  murmured 
Frank,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  But  I  suppose 
I  must  return  them." 

"Why?"  inquired  Josephine,  who  had  over- 
heard his  soliloquy.  "  It  you  desire  to  retain 
them  do  so  by  all  means.  I  can  get  plenty  more 
flowers." 

The  young  soldier  was  on  a  dangerous  battle- 
field, and  Josephine  was  gradually  becoming  his 
conqueror.  It  is  needless  to  say  Frank  had  but 
little  objection  to  be  beaten  by  so  fair  an  op- 
ponent. 

The  flowers  were  quickly  returned  to  the  hiding 
place,  whence  they  had  but  so  recently  been 
brought  to  the  light,  and  with  a  smile  of  pleasure 
the  young  couple  parted.  Perhaps  their  minds 
were  filled  with  fond  anticipations  of  the  future, 
and  perhaps  they  were  simply  content  to  think  of 
the  present,  leaving  the  future  to  care  for  itself. 
If  the  flowers  had  been  intended  for  "  the  dear 
young  Captain"— and  who  knows  ?— he  certainly 
had  possession  of  them  when  he  left  that  house. 
Oh  !  Josephine  !  Cupid  is  a  mischievous  elf  and  is 
playing  sad  pranks  with  your  little  heart. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ADVANCE   OP  THE    ARMY— CAPTAIN  FRANK'S 
BRAVERY. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  army  was  to 
have  moved  southward.  But  a  dangerous  enemy 
—General  Morgan,  chief  of  guerrillas— lurked  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Union  camps,  and  learning  by 
his  spies — of  whom  Josephine's  father  was  one — 
that  the  advance  was  to  be  made,  he  determined 
to  prevent  it,  if  possible,  by  making  a  raid  through 
the  States  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio 
river.  This  time,  however,  the  Guerrilla  Chief- 
tain had  not  reckoned  for  the  loyalty  of  those 
States,  nor  for  the  strength  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  commander  of  the  department  so  arranged 
his  troops,  that,  after  chasing  the  rebel  band 
through  a  portion  of  three  different  States,  they 
were  at  last  captured  by  the  forces  of  General 
Shackleford. 

Conspicuous  during  the  operations  of  this  chase, 
Captain  Frank  distinguished  himself  not  only  by 
his  fearless  riding,  but  by  his  disregard  of  personal 
danger.  He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  cap- 
turing the  chief  of  the  band. 

The  suddenness  with  which  Morgan  commenced 
the  raid,  had  caused  the  Union  cavalry  to  be  as 
suddenly  sent  in  pursuit ;  therefore  Frank  had  had 
no  time  to  bid  farewell  to  Josephine,  with  whom 
he  had  now  become  more  intimately  acquainted. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  this  should  have  been  the 
case  ;  because  had  the  daughter  known  the  fact 
the  father  might  have  learned  it,  and  the  poor 
girl  would  innocently  have  been  the  means  of 
placing  her  "dear  young  captain"  in  more  than 
ordinary  danger. 

Josephine  wandered  daily  to  the  now  deserted 
camp,  and  returned  each  time  sadder  than  when 
she  started  from  her  home.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, to  her  surprise,  she  found  the  camp  again  as 
lively  as  of  old.  The  troops  had  returned  during 
the  previous  night,  and  without  much  trouble 
she  could  now  find  out  her  young  captain.  As 
soon  as  the  duties  of  his  position  allowed  him, 
he  was  by  the  side  of  the  young  girl,  who  listened 
eagerly  as  he  detailed  the  events  of  his  late  ex- 
pedition. She  felt  a  great  pride  in  listening  to  his 
deeds  of  prowess,  although  Frank's  modesty  was 
such  that  he  gave  himself  credit  for  far  less  than 
he  deserved. 

Josephine's  father,  who  had  accompanied  her 
during  the  morning  walk  when  he  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Morgan  and  his  band,  his  chagrin  was 
indeed  great.  His  sympathies  led  him  to  make 
Morgan  a  hero,  while  his  gains — through  the 
guerrilla  band,  destroying  the  wagon  trains  of 
the  Union  army — were  so  large  that  he  could  ill 
afford  to  spare  so  valuable  an  ally.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  in  nature  that  a  sordid  man  is  ofttimes  the 
father  of  a  truly  generous  daughter,  and  never 
was  there  a  greater  evidence  of  this  opposite  kind 


of  natures  than  in  those  of  Josephine  and  her 
father. 

The  orders  were  at  last  given   for  a  final  move- 
ment  of  Burnside's  army  southward    into   Ten- 
nessee.    It  seemed  almost  to    break    poor  Jose- 
phine's heart  to  part  with  Frank,  but 
"  When  duty  calls 
No  fear  appals," 
and  Frank  had  to  obey  the  stern  mandate.     He 
pledged  his  honor  to  remain  true  to  her  through 
life,  and  promised  that  if  he  came  safely  through 
the  coming  struggle,  to  return  to  her  and  claim  her 
for  his  wife.     She  recalled  to  him  the  dangers  of 
his  profession,  when  he  stopped  her  by  saying: 

"  The  more  danger,  the  more  glory.     If  we  are 
successful  with  how  much  more  credit  could  I  re- 
turn and  put  forth  my  claim  to  your  esteem  and 
favor." 
.  "  But  if  you  are  killed  ?"  began  Josephina 

"  Never  fear  for  me,"  answered  Frank,  "I  am 
not  likely  to  be  killed — that  is,  no  more  likely 
than  any  one  else,  so  rest  yourself  easy.  I  shall 
certainly  return  and  take  you  to  my  home  in  New 
York  as  my  dear,  my  devoted  wife." 

With  many  similar  forebodings  and  protesta- 
tions the  young  couple  parted,  and  Frank's  com- 
pany started  for  East  Tennessee  in  the  army  of 
General  Burnside. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  our  narrative  to  give  a 
full  description  of  the  march  from  Lexington  to 
Knoxville,  nor  of  the  operations  of  Burnside's 
army  in  Eastern  Tennessee  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  all  the  movements  of  Shackleford's  division, 
Captain  Frank  distinguished  himself.  He  took 
part  in  tfne  redemption  of  the  State  from  the  re- 
bels, in  the  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  in 
the  subsequent  operations  along  the  Virginia  and 
East  Tennessee  railroad.  After  each  success, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  Frank  would  send  a  let- 
ter or  messenger  to  Josephine  to  report  his  health 
and  progress. 

On  one  occasion  Captain  Frank's  messenger 
came  to  Josephine  just  after  his  "massa"  had 
passed  through  a  very  narrow  escape,  and  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  describe  the  affair  will  be  to  give 
the  negro's  own  language.  After  giving  the  de- 
tails of  the  march  in  glowing  terms,  he  told  the 
story  about  Captain  Frank  in  the  following 
words : 

"  You  see,  Missee  Josey,  young  Cap'n  Frank  he 
so  dare  debil  and  he  nearly  get  cotch,  and  hab 
free  ticket  for  Richmond.  Dis  was  on  September 
30,  when  Massa  Frank's  company  with  Cap'n 
Mac's  Cabelry  company  led  by  de  Major,  were 
sent  out  on  em  scout.  Dey  had  marched  some 
fifteen  miles  into  de  country — Cap'n  Frank's  squad 
haven  de  advance — when  Massa  Frank  spied  out 
de  rebels.  Oh  !  Missee  Josey,  sich  a  lot,  one-two- 
tree-six-ten  tousand.  Ov  course  Massa  Frank 
could  not  fight  all  dis  lot,  as  all  the  two  compa- 
nies only  counted  seventy  men.  Cap'n  Frank's 
squad  now  form  rear  guard.  De  fight  began. 
De  Major  ordered  Cap'n  Frank  to  place  him  men 
behind  a  rock  ah'  den  fire  tree  volley,  den  fall 
back  on  main  body.  Massa  Frank  placed  him 
men  as  he  was  told  and  waited  for  de  rebels.  All 
ob  a  sudden,  '  bang,  bang,'  go  shots  on  de  right. 
Cap'n  Frank  said  he  '  knew  de  rebels  flank  him, 
an'  dat  Mm  squad  was  in  a  fix.'  De  main  body 
had  gone  off,  Major  an'  all,  at  de  top  of  dare  speed. 
Cap'n  Frank  said  '  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?'  I  say 
to  him  '  Don't  know,  Massa  Frank.'  Suddenly 
Massa  Frank  hear  de  rebels  near  him.  '  Tention 
Battalion,'  cry  he  in  loud  voice.  I  laff,  Missee 
Josey,  to  myself.  A  battalion,  four  hundred  men, 
and  Massa  Frank  had  about  ten.  You  see  Missee, 
he  was  in  de  wood,  so  rebels  couldn't  see  'em. 
He  formed  de  men  in  twos,  drew  him  sabre — big 
sword,  Missee — and  he  say  '  Boys' — he  call  'em 
all  boys — '  Boys,  prepare  to  cut  your  way  troo.' 
Well,  Missee,  five  men  got  into  de  middle  of  de 
road.  The  rebels  lined  de  edge  of  de  wood  on 
bote  sides.  Dese  five  men  run  up  de  hill  to  de 
right,  headed  by  Cap'n  Frank,  and  as  one  ob  de 
rebels  made  a  dash  at  him,  Massa  Frank  gib  him 
de  contents  of  him  pistol  and  ober  he  go.  Cap'n 
Frank  den  placed  four  men  behind  de  brow  ob  de 
fust  hill  and  let  'em  cubber  by  dare  fire  de  re- 
treat of  anoder  four,  who  in  turn  were  placed  on 
de  next  hill  to  cubber  dare  retreat.  Dey  re- 
treated in  dis  way  for  some  time  until  Massa 
Frank  found  a  strong,  big  body  of  de  rebels, 
crossing  a  bald  hill  on  de  right.  What  was  dey 
to  do  now  ?    '  Put  your  horses  to  de   top  of  your 


speed,'  said  Cap'n  Frank,  and  away  dey  went  at 
fidl  gallop.  Arbter  a  hard  ride  of  tree  miles,  dey 
came  up  to  de  Major  and  de  main  body,  who  had 
giben  Massa  Frank  and  his  men  up  for  lost. 
Missee  Josey  !  you  should  hab  heard  de  shout 
when  they  came  in  sight.  You  could  hab  heard 
it  a  mile." 

"  Did  Captain  Frank  get  hurt  ?"  inquired  Jose- 
phine anxiously.  - 

"  No  Missee"  said  Sambo.  "  Him  grey  horse 
get  hit,  but  not  Massa.  Not  him  fault  do.  Him 
shoulder  straps  gain  him  a  few  shots  from  de 
rebels,  but  he  all  right  now,  aldo  he  had  to  keep 
him  saddle  all  de  night,  for  fear  ob  a  surprize." 

The  negro  seemed  as  willing  to  continue  utter- 
ing the  praises  of  "  Massa  Frank,"  as  Josephine 
was  to  hear  them  ;  but  as  all  things  must  have  an 
end,  so  did  Sambo's  story,  and  he  took  his  leave 
for  the  camp  in  Tennessee. 

When  the  sable  companion  reached  his  "  Massa" 
he  found  him  on  the  extreme  borders  of  East 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  ready  the  next  day 
for  a  dash  into  one  of  the  border  counties  of  the 
latter  state.  It  had  been  rumored  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountainous  region  of  North 
Carolina  were  loyal  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  this  dash  was  to  be  made  to  prove  the 
fact,  and  to  supply  the  mountaineers  with  arms 
so  as  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they 
chose  so  to  do.  Captain  Frank  led  the  party  that 
made  the  dash  into  Yancey  County,  and  the  re- 
connoissance  proved  the  rumor  to  be  true  ;  the  men 
of  North  Carolina  being  ready  at  any  moment  to 
rise  against  their  oppressors  if  properly  supported. 

When  Frank  returned  into  East  Tennessee  he 
found  the  rebels  had  made  a  raid  upon  the  rail- 
road communication  between  the  camp,  and  their 
base  of  supplies  at  Knoxville.  The  General 
knowing  Frank's  adventurous  spirit  gave  him  the 
option  of  leading  a  special  cavalry  party  to  clear 
out  the  rebels,  and  he  accepted  the  offer.  He  led 
the  men  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  and  while 
making  a  charge,  received  a  shot  in  his  sword- 
arm  that  deprived  him  of  its  use  for  the  time. 
He,  however,  retained  his  position  in  the  field  un- 
til the  end  of  the  movement  ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  General  to  report  his  success  he  had 
to  give  way  through  the  loss  of  blood,  and  was  or- 
dered at  once  on  the  sick  list.  He  was,  therefore, 
allowed  a  furlough  from  active  service  to  recruit 
his  health,  and  taking  advantage  thereof,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  Josephine. 

CHAPTER.  III. 

KENTUCKY     AGAIN. 

Frank  found  that  war  had  played  serious  pranks 
with  the  homestead  of  Josephine's  father,  as  with 
himself.  The  capture  of  Morgan,  and  the  driving 
of  Bragg's  Rebel  forces  out  of  Tennessee,  had  so 
affected  the  old  man,  as  to  age  him  at  least  twenty 
years  in  appearance,  while,  by  guerrilla  raids,  he 
had  been  made  to  disgorge  a  vast  amount  of  his 
gains  from  the  supplying  of  the  Union  Army. 
Furthermore,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  Union  lines  for  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  and, 
but  for  the  intercessions  of  his  lovely  daughter, 
this  would  certainly  have  been  his  fate.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Frank  returned 
to  Lexington. 

Josephine  was,  to  some  extent,  pleased  that 
Frank  was  wounded,  as  it  gave  her  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  have  him  near  her,  but  also  to  nurse 
and  attend  to  him.  What  a  charming  nurse  she 
made !  What  light  and  cheerful  stories  she  would 
tell,  and  when  Frank  was  well  enough,  what 
pretty  songs  she  would  sing,  as  she  accompanied 
herself  on  her  guitar. 

At  last  Frank  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit 
up  and  converse  with  the  fair  girl,  in  that  little 
parlor  where  he  held  his  first  interview  with  her, 
and  whenever  he  did  so,  she  would  entreat  of  him 
to  narrate  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  field.  Of 
course,  Frank  had  a  thousand  different  interesting 
incidents  to  give  ;  but  we  will  merely  repeat  one 
as  an  illustration  of  what  friendship  exists  be- 
tween a  cavalry  soldier  and  his  horse,  especially 
when  the  former  is  dying. 

"A  soldier's  life,  dear  Josephine,"  began  he,  "is 
full  of  danger  and  loneliness.  As  a  man  must 
have  something  to  love,  he  naturally  takes  to  his 
nearest  companion,  which,  with  the  cavalry  officer, 
is  his  horse.     During  the  affair  at  Midway,  Captain 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   102.] 
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GENERAL  WILLCOX. 

Brigadier-General  Orlando  Bolivar  Will- 
cox  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the 
year  1823,  and  after  roceiving  a  fair  education, 
entered  West 
Point  as  a  cadet 
in  1843,  gradu- 
ating on  the 
30th  of  June, 
1847.  He  en- 
tered the  Uni- 
ted States  army 
as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Artil- 
lery, and  on 
the  1st  of  July, 
1847,  was  ap- 
pointed Second 
Lieutenan  fc  of 
the  4th  Kegular 
Artillery.  With 
this  regiment 
he  served  dur- 
ing part  of  the 
war  with  Mexi- 
co. He  was 
next  ordered  to 
the  following 
forts,  in  the 
order  named : 
Fort  Washing- 
ton, Fort  Onta- 
rio, Fort  Mif- 
flin, and  Fort 
Independence. 
He  also  served 
in  Texas  and  in 
Florida. 

During  the 
year    1850    he 
was     promoted 
to    First    Lieu- 
tenant of  Artil- 
lery, and  after 
serving  in  this 
c  a  p  a  c  i  ty    for 
seven  years,  re- 
signed his  con- 
nection    with 
the    army      in 
1857.    He  then 
began  the  study 
of  the  law,  and 
in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted   to   the 
bar  of  Detroit, 
as  a  legal  prac- 
titioner.     He 
followed    his 
profession 
steadily     until 
the      breaking 
out  of  the   Re- 
bellion in  1861, 
when      he     at 
once  raised  the 
1st  regiment  of 
Michigan    Vol- 
unteers,     and 
was      commis- 
sioned      its 
Colonel   during 
April,     1861. 
The     regiment 
was  among  the 
first    to    enter 
the     National 
Capital,  and  on 
the      24th      of 
May,   1861,  en- 
tered and  occu- 
pied  with   the 
Ellsworth 
Z  o  u  a  ves,    the 
city  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.     Col. 
Willcox  was  at 
once  made  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  that  city. 

At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  Col. 
Willcox  was  made  commander  of  a  brigade  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  Army,  and  during  the  contest 


was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  to  Rich- 
mond. He  was  next  removed  to  Charleston, 
where  he  was  first  confined  in  Castle  Pickney, 
and  afterwards  in  the  common  jails  of  that  city 
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and  Columbia.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
treatment  by  the  Rebels  was  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment had  imprisoned  and  threatened  to  hang 
the   men   captured  on  board   one  of  the   Rebel 


privateers,  and  this  course  of  action  was 
adopted  by  the  Rebels  in  retaliation.  He  re- 
mained a  prisoner  until  August,  1862,  when  he 
was  released  under  the  cartel  or  general  exchange 

of  prisoners. 

.In  considera- 
tion of  his  ser- 
vices, and  as  a 
recompense  for 
his  long  suffer- 
ings, he  was  at 
once  appointed 
a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Vol- 
unteers, with  a 
commissi  on 
d  a  t  ing  from 
July  21,  1861, 
the  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

After  the 
battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  General 
Willcox  was 
made  com- 
mander of  the 
First  Division 
of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps, 
under  General 
Burnside,  and 
when  that  of- 
ficer was  ap- 
pointed to  be 
second  in  com- 
mand to  Gen- 
era] McClellan, 
after  the  com- 
mencement of 
the  march  from 
Berlin,  on  the 
Potomac  River, 
t  o  w  a  rds  the 
Rappahannock, 
General  Will- 
cox was  chosen 
as  the  Chief 
officer  of  the 
N  i  n  th  Army 
Corps.  He 
served  as  its 
commander 
during  the  dis- 
astrous  con- 
tests at  Fred- 
ericksburg, 
December     13, 

1862,  and  re- 
sumed the 
command  of 
his  d  i  v  i  sion 
during  the  fol- 
lowing March, 
when  the  Corps 
was  ordered  at 
that  time  to 
the  West. 

The  Ninth 
Army  Corps 
was  next 
placed  on  duty 
in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and 
for  some  time 
General  Will- 
cox was  in 
command  at 
Lexington. 
During  June, 

1863,  he  was 
appointed  com- 
mander of  the 
District  of 
Indiana  and 
M  i  chigan,  in 
General  Burn- 
side's  Depart- 
ment of  the 
Ohio,   relieving 

had  made  himself 
very  unpopular  by  his  extreme  measures 
with  the  writers  for  the  press    and  others. 
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GENERAL    MARTINDALE. 

Brigadier-General  John  Henry 
Martindale  was  born  at  Sandy- 
Hill,  Washington  County,  New 
York,  on  the  20th  day  of  March, 
1815.  He  received  a  good  primary 
education  at  one  of  the  schools  in 
this  State,  and  afterwards  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  cadet  from  New  York 
into  the  Military  Academy,  during 
the  year  1831. 

Cadet  Martindale  graduated  on 
June  30,  1835,  standing  third  in 
his  class,  which  consisted  of  fifty- 
six  members.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Army  the  next  day, 
and  was  breveted  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  First  Dragoons. 
He  had  been  assigned  to  the  ar- 
tillery service ;  but  preferring 
cavalry,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
commissioned  hi  the  United  States 
Dragoons.  He  however  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  military 
service  of  the  country  on  the  10th 
of  March,  183G,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Engineer  on  the 
Saratoga  and  Washington  Rail- 
road of  New  York,  and  was  so  em- 
ployed during  that  year. 

He  also  began  the  study  of  the 
law  with  his  father  and  was,  in 
1838,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
practiced  as  Councellor-at-Law,  in 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  During  1842  he 
was  chosen  as  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
held  the  office  for  several  years. 

When  General  McClellan  began 
the  organization  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Martindale  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers  and  assigned  a 
command  near  Washington. 
His  commission  as  Brigadier- 
General  is  dated  from  the 
9th  of  August,  1861. 

General  Martindale  par- 
ticipated in  the  advance 
towards  Manasses,  March, 
1862,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  to  May,  4,  1862, 
in  General  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter's Division,  and  was  after- 
wards placed  in  command  of 
a  brigade  in  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  May  27,  1862  ;  in  the 
engagements  at  Gaines' 
Mill,  June  27,  and  Chicka- 
hominy,  June  25,  1862,  and 
in  many  of  the  struggles 
connected  with  the  "  seven 
days'  contests  "  ending  with 
Malvern  Hill,  July,  1. 

After  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  been  safely 
moved  to  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, James'  River,  General 
Martindale  had  temporarily 
to  give  up  his  command  on 
account  of  sickness,  and 
when  he  had  recovered,  he 
was  taken  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  to  investigate  certain 
charges  brought  against  him 
of  misconduct  at  Malvern 
Hill.  The  investigation 
which  took  place  in  October, 
1862,  fully  acquitted  him  of 
all  blame  in  the  matter. 

When  the  Twenty-second 
Army  Corps  was  organized, 
General  Martindale  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Di- 
vision under  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man,  and  afterwards  made 
commander  of  the  Military 
District  of  Washington  and 
vicinity.  He  was  still  hold- 
ing this  command  during 
the  latter  part  of  1863. 
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THE  REBEL  GENERAL  BARKSDALE. 


THE   REBEL   GENERAL  BARKS- 
DALE. 

Brigadier  -  General  William 
Barksdale,  of  the  Rebel  Army, 
was  born  in  Rutherford  County, 
Tenn.,  on  August  21,  1821.  His 
father  had  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  his  son  had  early  given 
evidence  of  a  love  for  a  soldier's 
life  although  he  did  not  follow  the 
profession.  His  early  education 
had  been  obtained  in  the  Nashville 
University,  after  which  he  remov- 
ed to  Columbus,  Miss.,  where  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  becoming  a  success- 
ful practioner. 

Young  Barksdale  soon  became  a 
Southern  politician,  and  conduct- 
ed the  columns  of  the  Columbus 
Democrat,  in  which  he  sustained 
the  doctrine  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son as  to  the  rights  of  States  and 
the  delegated  powers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

During  the  year  1847  Mr.  Barks- 
dale participated  in  the  Mexican 
War  as  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer on  the  Staff  of  the  Second 
Mississippi  Volunteers,  and  per 
formed  his  military  duties  with 
credit  to  himself  and  regiment. 
On  his  return  home  he  again  be- 
gan to  dabble  in  politics,  and  was 
in  1851  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  to  discuss  the 
compromise  measures  proposed 
during  the  previous  year. 

the  year  1853  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the 
general  ticket,  and  became 
a  leading  member  of  the 
States'  Rights  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Halls  of 
Legislature  until  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  when  with 
the  rest  of  the  Secession 
members  of  the  South  he 
took  his  departure  to  join  the 
rebel  ranks. 

In  one  of  his  public 
speeches  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostili- 
ties, he  said  he  had  never 
''  desired  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  but  should  the  Re- 
publican party  get  into 
power  he  should  be  for  Dis- 
union." 

During  one  of  the  melees 
that  so  often  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Congress,  arising 
from  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  slavery,  Mr. 
Washburn  of  Illinois  created 
some  amusement  by  pulling 
off  Mr  .  Barksdale's  wig,  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Grow 
of  Pennsylvania  felled  Mr. 
Keitt  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Barksdale  also  assisted  his 
son-in-law,  Brooks,  during 
his  assault  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner. 

Mr.  Barksdale  raised  dur- 
ing 1861  the  13th  regiment 
of  Mississippi  Volunteers,  and 
at  their  head  joined  the  rebel 
army  in  Virginia.  After 
participating  in  the  various 
campaigns  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier- 
General,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Brigade  of 
Major-General  Early's  Divi- 
sion of  Lieutenant-General 
Ewell's  Corps  of  General 
Lee's  Army.  In  one  of  the 
battles  of  Gettysburg,  July, 
1863,  General  Barksdale  was 
at  once  killed  while  in  the 
act  of  leading  his  men. 
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[continued  from  page  99.] 

Q received  a  mortal  wound  towards  tlie  end  of 

the  battle,  and  lay  bleeding  to  death  by  the  side 
of  his  favorite  charger,  one  of  whose  legs  had  been 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball.  As  I  was  passing  by, 
G had  just  strength  to  call  to  me. 

" '  Get  me  help,  my  dear  L ,'  said  he,  '  for  I 

fear  it,  is  all  over  with  me.' 

'"Do  not  despair,'  I  replied,  'for  although 
your  wound  is  serious,  there  may  be  hope  for 
you.' 

'"Oh!  no,'  said  he,  faintly.  'Do  not  forget  to 
send  my  effects  to  my  mother.     She  will  know 

what  to  do  with  them.     But  hasten,  dear  L , 

or  I  shall  not  live  to  see  any  one  else.' 

"  I  set  out  at  once  to  look  for  a  surgeon,  and 
found  one,  belonging  to  the  battalion  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  I  served.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  I  left  my  friend,  life  was  .extinct, 
and  the  surgeon's  art  was  useless.     We   found 

poor  G dead,  leaning  his  head  upon  the  neck 

of  his  favorite  horse,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
the  death  of  his  master,  so  quiet  did  it  remain,  as 
if  afraid  to  disturb  his  last  sleep.  As  we  ap- 
proached, it  neighed  feebly,  and  looked  at  us  as  if 
it  wanted  relief  from  the  pain  of  its  shattered 
limb,  so  I  took  out  my  revolver  and  shot  it 
through  the  head,  to  put  it  out  of  its  agony.  It 
went  to  my  heart  to  do  so  ;  but  as  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  horse,  death  was  the  only  boon 
that  could  be  granted.  The  horse,  as  well  as  its 
master,  were  both  old  acquaintances  of  mine,  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  grieved  me  greatly  to 
see  them  lying  dead  together.  But  such  is 
war." 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  Frank  as  he  related 
the  incident,  and  the  like  jewels  rolled  down  the 
fair  cheek  of  Josephine  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  speaking. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  Frank  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  and  the  parting  was  as  sad  as  if  they 
were  never  to  meet  again.  Frank's  heart,  perhaps, 
fluttered  a  Little  as  he  bade  her  adieu  ;  but  as  he 
felt  sure  in  the  final  success  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  fighting,  he  did  not  fear  but  that  he  would 
meet  her  again. 

When  last  Young  Frank  was  seen  it  was  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  cavalrymen — each  as  brave 
as  himself — dashing  along  through  the  mountain 
paths  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina, 
and  chasing  from  their  haunts  the  Rebel  guer- 
rilla bands.  Doubtless,  he  will  win  military 
fame,  and  when  the  war  is  over,  quietly  settle 
down  in  his  New  York  home,  with  his  darling 
Josephine. 

A  bright  prospect  is  before  him  ;  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised — if  we  could  really  know  his 
thoughts — that  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  will  be  able  to  relate  to  his  children  his 
adventures  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio. 


She  wouldn't  pay  her  Taxes. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Lydia  Sayer  Hasbrouck,  who  lives  in 
Walikill,  New  York  State,  won't  pay  taxes  because 
she  can't  vote.  She  was  at  one  time  notified  by 
the  highway  overseer  of  the  town  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day  with  a  shovel  in  her  hand,  to  work  out 
her  highway  tax.  She  appeared  on  the  appointed 
day  with  her  fire  shovel,  and  went  to  work,  but 
only  for  five  days,  when  her  tax  was  for  ten  days 
and  a  half.  She  was  thereupon  arrested  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  overseer.  He  complained  that 
he  "  gave  Lydia  Sayer  Hasbrouck,  who  resides  in 
said  district  and  is  assessed  to  work  ten  and  a  half 
days  on  the  highways  therein,  notice  to  appear  on 
the  9th  day  of  September,  with  a  good  shovel,  on 
the  road  near  the  house  of  A.  G.  Townly,  to  do 
such  work,  and  that  said  L.  Sayer  Hasbrouck  did 
appear  with  a  small  fire  shovel,  whereupon  the 
said  deponent  furnished  the  said  Hasbrouck  with 
a  good  shovel,  and  directed  her  to  assist  in  filling 
the  wagons  that  were  on  the  ground,  but  that  the 
said  Hasbrouck  did  not  work  faithfully,  remaining 
idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  each  load 
was  filling,  standing  leaning  on  her  shovel,  talking 
and  calling  the  attention  of  other  workmen  from 
their  work  ;  at  other  times  sitting  during  the 
whole  time  of  filling  the  wagon,  sometimes  with 
one  hand  tossing  pebbles  into  the  wagon,  and  at 
others  reading  a  paper."  She  was  found  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  laws  and  punished  accord- 
ingly;     ~  . 


The  First  Proclamation  of  General  Lyon. 
Partly  as  a  matter  of  history  and  partly  to 
show  how  little  of  lawless  Jacobinism  there  was 
in  the  nature  of  that  gallant  soldier,  General  Lyon, 
we  publish  below  his  first  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Missouri.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  de- 
clares he  "  shall  scrupulously  avoid  all  interference 
with  the  business,  rights,  and  property  of  every 
description,  recognized  by  the  laws  of  that  State." 

PROCLAMATION   TO   THE  PEOPLE  OP  MISSOURI. 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  conse- 
quence of  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  the 
Governor  of  this  State  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  because  I  would  not  assume, 
on  its  behalf,  to  relinquish  its  duties  and  abdicate 
its  rights  of  protecting  loyal  citizens  from  the 
oppression  and  cruelties  of  secessionists  in  this 
State,  I  published  an  address  to  the  people  in 
which  I  declared  my  intention  to  use  the  force 
under  my  command  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  State  authorities,  in  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment with  General  Harney,  on  the  21st  of  May 
last,  had  drawn  together  and  organized  upon  a 
large  scale  the  means  of  warfare,  and  having 
made  declaration  of  war,  they  abandoned  the 
capital,  issued  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  proceeded  to 
this  point,  put  in  the  execution  of  their  hostile 
purpose  toward  the  General  Government.  This 
devolved  upon  me  the  necessity  of  meeting  this 
issue  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  accordingly  I 
moved  to  this  point  with  a  portion  of  the  force 
under  my  command,  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
hostile  forces  gathered  here  by  the  Governor,  and 
took  possession  of  the  camp  equipage  left,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners,  most  of  them 
young  and  of  immature  age,  who  represent  that 
they  had  been  misled  by  frauds,  ingeniously  de- 
vised and  industriously  circulated  by  designing 
leaders,  who  seek  to  devolve  upon  unreflecting 
and  deluded  followers  the  task  of  seeming  the 
object  of  their  own  false  ambition. 

Out  of  compassion  for  these  misguided  youths, 
and  to  correct  impressions  created  by  unscrupul- 
ous calumniators,  I  have  liberated  them  upon 
condition  that  they  will  not  serve  in  the  impend- 
ing hostilities  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment I  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  known  facts 
that  the  leaders  of  the  present  rebellion,  having 
long  experienced  the  mildness  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, still  feel  confident  that  this  mildness 
cannot  be  overtaxed,  even  by  factious  hostilities 
having  in  view  its  overthrow  ;  but  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Camp  Jackson  affair,  this  clemency 
shall  still  be  misconstrued,  it  is  proper  to  give 
warning  that  the  Government  cannot  be  always 
expected  to  indulge  it  to  the  compromise  of  its 
evident  welfare. 

Having  learned  that  those  plotting  against  the 
Government  have  falsely  represented  that  the 
Government  troops  intended  a  forcible  and  vio- 
lent invasion  of  Missouri,  for  purposes  of  military 
despotism  and  tyranny,  I  hereby  give  notice  to 
the  people  of  this  State,  that  I  shall  scrupulously 
avoid  all  interference  with  the  business,  rights  and 
property  of  every  description,  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  this  State,  and  belonging  to  law-abiding 
citizens  ;  but  that  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  main- 
tain the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
with  such  force  as  I  have  at  my  command,  which 
will  be  retained  only  so  long  as  opposition  shall 
make  it  necessary,  and  that  it  is  my  wish,  and 
shall  be  my  purpose  to  develope  any  unavoidable 
rigor  arising  in  this  issue,  upon  those  only  who 
provoke  it. 

All  persons,  who,  under  the  misapprehensions 
above  mentioned,  have  taken  up  arms,  or  who  are 
now  preparing' to  do  so,  are  invited  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  relinquish  their  hostile  attitude 
to  the  General  Government,  and  are  assured  that 
they  may  do  so  without  being  molested  for  past 
occurrences.  N.  Lyon, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Vol.  Com'dg. 

Boonville,  Missouri,  June  18,  1861. 
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A  Southern  journal  once  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  will  soon  be  de- 
stroyed root,  trunk,  and  branches.  No  wonder 
the  rebels  fancy  that  noble  army  a  tree.  They 
have  seen  its  shoots. 


Reticence  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  Cincinnati  delegation  appointed  to  meet 
and  tender  a  reception  to  General  Bosecrans,  on 
their  arrival  at  Louisville,  on  October  22,  1863, 
found  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  at  the  Gait  House. 
It  being  the  impression  of  some  of  the  members 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  General  Bosecrans'  removal,  an  inter- 
view was  sought  during  the  morning  and  ob- 
tained. The  Secretary  received  them  very  cor- 
dially, and  assured  them  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  them. 

"  You  have  had  an  election  in  Ohio,  have  you 
not?"  inquired  Mr.  Stanton. 

"  It  appears  we  have,"  responded  the  delegation. 
"  The  Copperheads  seem  to  know  it  any  way." 

The  Secretary  smiled  a  feeble  smile  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  The  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion seized  the  opportunity  of  informing  the 
Secretary  that  they  were  there  to  receive  General 
Bosecrans,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  long 
absence  of  the  General  from  his  home,  and  the 
brilliant  character  of  his  campaign  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  entitled  him  to  expect  a  re- 
ception, commensurate  with  the  vast  importance 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country. 

"  Yes,  he's  been  away  a  long  time,"  replied  the 
Secretary,  and  relapsed  into  silence  again.  This 
was  the  sum  total  of  the  information  they  were 
able  to  extort. 

The  delegates  subsequently  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Governor  Johnson  who  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  themselves  on  the  subject.  He  said 
that  he  too  had  hoped  to  hear  something  rela- 
tive to  the  reason  from  the  lips  of  the  Secretary 
during  an  interview  he  had  had,  but  with  no 
avail.  In  fact,  the  Governor  said,  the  reticence  of 
Mr.  Stanton  on  the  subject  and  his  unwillingness 
to  speak  was  so  evident  that  he  had  forbore  to 
press  the  matter.  As  for  himself,  he  was  most 
happy  to  speak  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  Gen. 
Bosecrans.  He  had  displayed  ability  and  skill 
as  a  general,  and  undoubted  bravery  as  a  soldier, 
and  had  earned  for  himself  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  nation.  His  relations  with  the  general  in 
his  official  capacity,  as  Governor,  had  always  been 
of  the  pleasantest  character,  and  he  altogether 
ignored  the  idea  that  any  charges  could  be  pre- 
ferred or  maintained  either  against  the  personal 
or  professional  character  of  the  general. 
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A  Colored  Fille  Du  Kegiment. 

While  the  12th  Bhode  Island  Begiment  was  at 
Lancaster,  Ky.,  during  May,  1863,  a  chubby  young 
Anglo-African,  answering  to  the  name  of  "  Tom- 
my," came  into  camp,  desiring  to  enter  the  service 
of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  officers,  and  was  taken  by 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  12th  as  a  body  servant. 
In  that  capacity  "Tommy"  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment in  its  marches,  and  on  its  return  to  Provi- 
dence, winning  many  pleasant  words  for  good  be- 
havior. When  the  regiment  was  dismissed 
"Tommy"  went  to  live  with  the  Lieutenant. 
There  the  refinements  of  civilized  life  were  too 
much  for  "Tommy,"  and  the  captain's  body  ser- 
vant proved  to  be  a  veritable  daughter  of  the  regi- 
ment, a  girl  of  less  than  twenty  summers,  who 
had  been  able  in  camp  and  on  the  march  so  suc- 
cessfully to  conceal  her  sex  in  the  guise  of  a  boy 
that  the  captain,  at  whose  feet  she  slept,  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  harboring  a  sable  "woman 
and  sister,"  determining  on  achieving  liberty  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  temporary  renunciation  of  red 
bandannas  and  calico.  The  officers  now  recollect 
that  "Tommy"  wouldn't  ride  horseback  and  de- 
clined the  most  tempting  proposition  to  go  a 
swimming.     She  has  been  properly  provided  for. 


Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga. 
The  name  of  Chickamauga  means  "stagnant 
water"  or  still  water.  It  was  so  named  because  of 
the  apparent  stillness  or  stagnancy  of  the  water  in 
this  river.  Chattanooga  is  the  Cherokee  for 
hawk's  nest  or  eagle's  nest.  The  town  was  ori- 
ginally the  headquarters  of  John  Boss,  the  Chero- 
kee chief.  It  received  its  name  from  its  location, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  the 
poetic  vision  of  the  red  man  seeing  in  it  an  exact 
resemblance  to  a  hawk's  nest — albeit,  I  supj>ose, 
Bragg's  definition  of  it  would  be  "hornet's  nest." 
Bossville,  to  which  our  army  fell  back  after  the 
second  day's  fight,  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Boss. 
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THE  SOLDIERS'  NECROPOLIS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  a  portion  of  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  which  had  heretofore 
been  known  as  Cemetery  Hill,  was  set  apart,  and 
consecrated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  as  the 
burial-place  for  the  heroic  dead  who  had  fallen  on 
that  field  during  the  three  first  days  of  July,  1863, 
in  defence  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Government.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Gettysburg  ceremonials,  several  thou- 
sand persons  were  present,  and  an  oration,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  United.  States,  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  principal  Loval  States  in  the  Union, 
several  Generals  of  the  United  States  Army,  staff 
and  field  officers,  and  a  large  body  of  troops  and 
citizens. 

At  the   conclusion  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  a 
choir  from  the  Musical  Association  of  Baltimore, 
treated  the  people  to  the  following 
DIRGE, 

WRITTEN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

[The  following  thoughts  seemed  so  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  Soldiers' 
Cemetery,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
of  putting  them  in  the  following  : 

Nov.  19,  1863.  B.  B.  French.! 

As  Holy  Ground, 
This  spot  where  in  their  graves 
We  place  our  country's  braVes 
Who  fell  in  Freedom's  holy  cause, 
Fighting  for  liberties  and  laws, 
Let  tears  abound. 

Here  let  them  rest, 
And  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold 
Shall  wax  and  wave  above  their  moidd : 
A  thousand  years  shall  pass  away, 
A  nation  still  shall  mourn  this  clay — 
The  soil  is  blest. 

Here  where  they  fell, 
Oft  shall  the  widow's  tear  be  shed, 
Oft  shall  fond  parents  mourn  their  dead, 
The  orphan  here  shall  kneel  and  weep, 
And  maidens  where  their  lovers  sleep, 
Their  woes  shall  tell. 

Great  God  of  Heaven ! 
Shall  all  this  sacred  blood  be  shed? 
Shall  we  thus  mourn  our  glorious  dead? 
Oh,  shall  the  end  be  ruth  and  woe— 
The  knell  of  Freedom's  overthrow, 
A  country  riven  ? 

It  will  not  be, 
We  trust,  Oh  God,  thy  gracious  power 
To  aid  us  in  this  darkest  hour ; 
This  be  our  prayer :  Oh  Father  save 
A  people's  Freedom  from  the  Grave — 
All  praise  to  Thee. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress in  the  following  language : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  Continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  (Applause.) 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  (Applause.) 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  (Applause.)  It  is  for  us,  the 
livino-,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  refinished 
worisTthat  they  have  thus  so  far  nobly  carried  on. 
(Applause.)  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 


that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain— (ap- 
plause)—that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  governments  of 
the  people,  bv  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  (Long  continued 
applause.) 

The  weather  being  fine,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  very  satisfactorily  carried  out,  with- 
out annoyance  or  accident. 

ANECDOTES  OF  GENERAL  GARFIELD. 


What  the  Southern  Leaders  are  Fighting  For. 

General  Garfield,  late  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, spoke  at  the  great  Union  meeting  in  Balti- 
more on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  11,  1863,  tak- 
ing strong  anti-slavery  ground.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  : 

"  For  these  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  been 
where  I  could  see  something  of  those  men  who 
are  attempting  to  bear  down  our  country.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  them,  and  they  are  bold  to 
avow  that  they  propose  to  build  up,  as  the  Right 
Reverend  General  Polk  told  me,  not  a  common 
Government,  but  a  Government  of  gentlemen,  of 
men  of  money,  men  of  brains,  who  hold  slaves ;  a 
Government  such  as  the  people  of  the  Old  World 
will  not  laugh  at.  They  intend  to  have  their 
Count  Bragg  and  their  My  Lord  Beauregard.  You 
mud-sills,  who  rejoice  that  God  has  given  you 
strong  hands  and  stout  hearts — who  were  not  born 
with  silver  spoons  in  your  mouths — are  to  be  mud- 
sills a  long  time.  Tliis  is  the  dream  these  fanatic 
men  have  before  them." 


The  Right  Stamp    No  More  Surrenders ! 

Brigadier-General  J.  A.  Garfield,  chief  of  staff  at 
Chattanooga,  telegraphed  as  follows  from  that 
place  to  Brigadier-General  Granger  at  Nashville  : 

"Arrest  the  officers  who  surrendered  at  Mc- 
Minnville,  and  have  them  tried  for  their  conduct 
in  that  affair.  Those  who  surrendered  will  be  dis- 
graced and  punished.  Publish  this  dispatch  in  the 
newspapers.  Notify  the  Bridge  Guards  that  no 
surrenders  are  allowed," 

For  sketch  of  General  Garfield  see  next  page. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

The  veteran  hero,  Lieut.-Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
during  a  visit  to  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1863, 
remarked : 

"  I  am  now  going  up  to  fourscore  years,  a  longer 
period  than  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  permits 
many  men  to  live,  yet  I  praise  Him  that  still  my 
mental  faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  that  they 
are  as  vigorous  as  ever.  I  just  had  a  visit  from  a 
friend,  hoary-headed  like  myself,  and  my  senior  in 
years ;  yet  he  and  I  were  conversing  upon  matters 
that  occurred  forty  and  fifty  years  ago— matters 
which  are  as  vivid  to  my  memory  now  as  at  the 
periods  they  happened.  True  it  is  that  old  age 
will  shake  "the  best  of  men  ;  but  when  a  young 
man  I  was  very  strong,  and  possessed  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution.  Besides  these,  I  was  of  a  very 
determined  resolution." 

The  General  is  most  scrupulous  in  attendance  at 
church,  and  is  a  close  and  constant  student  of  the 
word  of  God.  His  reverence  for,  and  gratitude  to, 
his  Creator  is  one  of  the  many  marked  character- 
istics of  the  venerable  Chieftain. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war  the  General  is  reti- 
cent. It  gives  him  pain.  To  a  question  in  regard 
to  it,  he  shook  his  head,  replying,  "  That  is  a  mat- 
ter I  do  not  talk  upon  ;  it  is  a  subject  for  others 
to  discuss,  and  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon  in  my 
old  age.  It  is  in  other  hands,  and  must  now  en- 
gross the  attention  of  other  heads." 

^«»«»» 

Loyalty  of  the  People  in  East  Tennessee. 

A  letter  from  a  soldier  in  Burnside's  Army, 
written  from  Knoxville,  says : 

"  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Jefferson  County,  in 
this  State,  who,  although  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  came  to  join  the  army.  He  brought,  as  he 
calls  them,  his  own  crowd,  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  another  of  eighty.  He,  and  forty  of  his  com- 
pany, have  been  bushwhacking  in  the  mountains 
for  fourteen  months. 

"  Seven  or  eight  regiments  are  under  way,  several 
of  which  will  be  full  this  week.  Morristown, 
Greenville  and  Jonesboro  have,  I  learn,  each  a 
regiment  nearly  full. 

"  When  we  were  at  Morristown,  and  getting  on 


the  cars  for  Greenville,  an  old  countryman  from 
back  some  twelve  miles  came  riding  into  town. 
As  he  did  not  know  we  were  there,  he  looked  at 
the  brigade  awhile  with  amazement,  When  the 
state  of  things  began  to  flash  upon  him  he  asked 
if  we  '  wern't  the  blue-bellied  Yankees,'  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  satisfied,  he  went  almost  crazy, 
shouting  '  Glory  to  God,  they  have  come  at  last,' 
then  sinking  his  heels  into  his  horse's  sides,  he 
went  galloping  through  the  town,  waving  his  hat 
and  shouting  away,  '  Glory  to  God,  they've  come 
at  last ! ' 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  back 
and  coaxing  some  of  the  boys  to  go  home  with 
him.  He  said  '  it  wern't  only  twenty  miles ;'  if 
they  would  go  home  with  him  '  he  know'd  the  old 
woman  would  go  crazy.'  He  said  she  had  been 
'  saving  thirteen  jars  of  apple-butter  ever  since 
last  summer  for  the  Yankees  to  eat.'  When  our 
boys  told  him  there  would  be  a  fight  at  the  salt- 
works, and  that  that  was  our  destination,  he 
wanted  to  borrow  a  gun  and  go  along,  saying  the 
rule  of  the  rebels  was  over  now  and  his  was  come, 
and  he  was  '  arter  revenge  like  a  four-year  old.' 

"  That  is  the  universal  cry  of  all  the  people  in 
this  country,  and  not  a  man  comes  to  join  the 
army  that  does  not  talk  of '  revenge.'  If  a  bri- 
gade of  these  men  go  through  this  country,  every 
traitor's  house  will  be  sure  to  get  a  firebrand.  The 
majority  of  them,  so  far,  have  had  their  houses 
burnt  and  themselves  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
and  will  never  be  satisfied  till  they  finish  the  work 
by  driving  their  persecutors  from  their  sight." 


Rebel  Sketch  of  General  Thomas. 

A  rebel  journal  thus  speaks  of  Gen.  Thomas : — 

George  Thomas,  who  is  put  in  command  of 
Rosecrans'  army  proper,  is  a  Virginian,  and  comes 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lynchburg.  He  is  a 
fat,  beefy  man  of  forty,  and  in  the  old  army  was 
considered  as  little  better  than  a  numbskull.  In 
Texas,  before  the  war,  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  regiment  of  which  General  Lee  was  Col- 
onel and  Van  Dorn  Major.  General  Twiggs,  who 
commanded  the  department,  thought  so  little  of 
him  that,  having  occasion  to  divide  the  regiment 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  he  gave  Van 
Dorn  the  command  of  four  companies  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Thomas. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  man  is 
that,  after  being  the  most  rabid  and  loud-mouthed 
secessionist  before  the  war — so  much  so  that  by 
his  great  zeal  he  actually  made  some  officers,  who 
are  now  in  the  Southern  army,  feel  ashamed  of 
themselves — he  should  have  taken  up  arms  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  His  conduct  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  married  a  Yan- 
kee woman,  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and 
whose  money  has  great  influence  over  him. 

His  first  feat  of  arms  was  a  victory  over  Critten- 
den, at  Fishing  Creek,  Kentucky,  where  fell  the 
valiant  Zollicoffer,  He  gained  it  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers.  He  now  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  Northern  newspapers  and  the  Yankee  Gov- 
ernment by  the  heroic  manner  in  which,  with  his 
own  corps,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  Rosecrans' 
army  from  destruction  at  Chickamauga. 

Thomas'  success  of  November,  1863,  has  doubt- 
less ere  this  undeceived  the  Rebels  as  to  his  skill. 


A  Singular  Prophecy. 

Just  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  the  following  article  appeared  in  New  York  : 

Although  many  of  the  predictions  made  by 
Nostradamus  (especially  those  concerning  the 
deaths  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVI.)  have  been 
completely  verified,  they  are  generally  discredited 
in  pur  times.  But,  in  the  "  Propheties  et  Vati- 
cinations "  of  that  great  man,  vol.  2d,  (edition  of 
1609,)  we  find  the  following,  which  would  seem  to 
deserve  some  attention  :  "  About  that  time,  (1861) 
a  great  quarrel  and  contest  will  arise  in  a  country 
beyond  the  seas — America.  Many  poor  devils  will 
be  hung,  and  many  poor  wretches  killed  by  a  pun- 
ishment other  than  a  cord.  Upon  my  faith  you 
may  believe  me.  The  war  will  not  cease  for  four 
years,  at  which  none  should  be  astonished  or  at  all 
surprised,  for  there  will  be  no  want  of  hatred  and 
obstinacy  in  it.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  prostrate 
and  almost  ruined,  the  people  will  re-embrace  each 
other  in  great  joy  and  love."  We  hope  the  war 
will  end  before  the  four  years  above  spoken  of. 
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GENERAL  JOHNSTON. 

General  Joseph  Eccleston  John- 
ston of  the  Rebel  Army,  was  born  in 
Virginia  about  the  year  1809,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  during  the  year  1825.  Me 
graduated  on  June  30,  1829,  and  then 
entered  the  regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Artillery.  On  July  1,  1829,  he  was 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Fourth  United  States  Artillery,  and 
after  seven  years  service  with  that  rank, 
was,  on  July  31,  1836,  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  ;  but  tear- 
ing he  would  not  rise  further  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  he  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  on  May  31,  1837. 

Lieutenant  Johnston  was  induced  to 
rejoin  the  service  on  July  7,  1838,  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Topographical 
Engineer  Corps,  and  was  on  the  same 
day  breveted  Captain  "  for  gallantry  on 
several  occasions  in  the  war  against  the 
Florida  Indians,"  as  another  induce- 
ment for  him  to  re-enter  the  Army. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out 
he  was  promoted  to  Captain  of  Engi- 
neers under  date  of  September  31,  184b. 
While  conducting  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  enemy's  works  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
April  12,  1847,  he  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  but  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  mission.  For  gallantry  displayed 
he  was  breveted  Major  from  that  date. 
He  was  next  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  United  States  Voltigeurs 
—a  regiment  improvised  for  service  in 
Mexico-with  a  commission  dating  from  April  9 
1847  He  received  another  brevet— Colonel  ot 
Voltigeurs—"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct, 
to  date  from  April  12, 1847." 

He  participated  in  the  attack 
Mexico,  September  13,  1847, 
wounded.  For  his  gallantry  on 
this  occasion  he  was  breveted 
Lieut.-Col.  of  the  regular  Army, 
to  date  from  the  battle  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  Sept.  13,  1847. 

The  "  Voltigeurs"  having  been 
disbanded  on  August  28, 1848, 
its  commander  was  retained  in 
the  United  States  service  with 
the  rank  of  Captain  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  to  date  from 
Sept  21,  1846,  with  a  brevet  of 
Lieut.-Col.  from  Sept.  13,  1847. 

On  March  3,  1855,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieut.  Col.  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  a  newly  organized 
regiment.  During  June,  1860, 
he  was  appointed  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  United  States 
Army  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. This  position  he 
held  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  after  having  assisted  the 
South,  as  far  as  it  laid  in  his 
power,  he  resigned  his  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States 
Army,  April  22,  1861. 

He  immediately,  on  resigning, 
became    connected     with     the 
Rebel   Service  as  a  General  of 
the  Army,  and  commanded  the 
force  which  occupied  Harper's 
Ferry,     May,     1861,     opposing 
General  Patterson,  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  when    he  joined    General 
Beauregard's  forces  shortly  be- 
fore the   close  of  the  fight  of 
July  21,  1861,  entirely  changing 
the   fortunes  of    the  day.    He 
commanded  the  rebel  forces  at 
Seven  Pines,  May  31, 1862,  and 
was  desperately    wounded,    in- 
capacitating him    from  taking 
the  field    for    several    months. 
When  he  had  sufficiently    re- 
covered he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Rebel  Depart- 
ment of  the  Southwest. 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON. 

During  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg  he  tried  to 
reinforce  that  place,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in 
his  object.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1862,  his  forces 
were  defeated  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  after  which  they 
were  attached  to  General  Bragg's  Army  in  North- 
western Georgia. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


GENERAL  GARFIELD. 

Major-General  James  Abram  Gar- 
field was  born  in  Cupahoga  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1831- 
His  parents  were  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land, and,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  thrust 
upon  the  world  to  gain  his  own  living. 

After  being  engaged  for  some  time  in 
very  undignified  employment,  he  man- 
aged to  gain  an  admission  into  Wil- 
liams' College,  Mass.,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated during  the  year  1856.  He  then 
returned  to  the  West,  and  was  for  three 
years  President  of  the  Hiram  Seminary, 
of  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

During  the  year  1859  he  was  elected 
State  Senator,  and,  having  studied  law, 
was,  in  1860,  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  thus  occupied  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  he  gave  up  a  life  of  ease 
to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Forty- 
second  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Dennison,  during 
August,  1861. 

His  forces  being  attached  to  General 
Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Colonel  Gar- 
field was  placed  in  command  of  an  in- 
dependant  brigade,  which  operated  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  and  defeated  the  Rebel  Gen- 
eral Humphrey  Marshall,  on  several 
occasons,  rapidly  pursuing  him  after 
each  engagement.  He  fought  the  skir- 
mishes of  Paintville  and  Prestonburg, 
during  January,  1862,  and  drove  the 
Rebels  through  Pound  Gap,  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains. 

For  his  skill  and  bravery,  Colonel 
Garfield  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  with 
a  commission  dating  from  January  11,  1862. 

General  Garfield  next  moved  his  forces  to  Pike- 
ton,  Ky.,  which  town  he  held  for  several  weeks, 
sending   out  continually,  special  expeditions,  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  roving  bands  out  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

About  the  middle  of  March, 
1862,  he  made  his  famous  Pound 
Gap  expedition,  and  cleared  the 
Rebels  out  of  this — to  the  Union 
Army  in  a  military  sense — most 
dangerous  mountain  pass.  The 
plan  of  operations  which  secured 
this  result  was,  indeed,  a  splendid 
one,  but  would  require  too  much 
space  to  give  in  detail. 

After  this  operation  General 
Garfield  was  withdrawn  from 
Eastern  Kentucky,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Twentieth 
Brigade  of  General  Buell's  army, 
with  which  he  participated  in 
the  Second  days'  operations  at 
Shiloh,  April  7,  1862,  and  in  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  to  the  end  of 
May,  1862.  During  July,  1862, 
he  was  prostrated  by  sickness, 
and  had  to  leave  his  command. 
While  in  the  progress  of  re- 
covery he  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, to  take  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  Martial  that 
tried  General  Fitz  John  Porter. 
When  that  court  adjourned,  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Rosecrans,  who,  in  January, 
1863,  gave  him  the  responsible 
position  of  Chief  of  Staff.  In 
this  capacity  he  took  part  in 
General  Rosecrans'  campaign 
through  Middle  Tennessee  to 
Chattanooga,  and  in  the  battle 
ot  Chickamauga,  where  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself 
during  the  contests  of  Sept. 
19, 20  and  21.  For  his  gallantry 
he  was  created  a  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  being  appointed 
during  November,  1863. 

General  Garfield  soon  after 
resigned  his  connection  with 
the  army  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress  as  the  representative 
of  the  19th  district  of  Ohio. 
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GENERAL  LYTLE. 
Brigadier-General  Wm  .  Haines  Lttle, 
who  was  killed  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1863,  was  born  in 
the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1826. 

The  ancestors  of  the  late  gallant  General 
were,  for  several  generations,  noted  as  mili- 
tary men  his  father  being  General  Robert 
T.  Lytle,  his  grandfather,  General  Wil- 
liam Lytle,  who  was  famous  during  the 
Indian  War  in  the  West,  and  his  great- 
gran  df  a  ther,  Captain  William  Lytle, 
noted  during  the  old  French  War  of  1779. 
His  father,  at  one  time,  represented  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati  in  Congress,  and  was 
considered  a  good  orator. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  an  only  son, 
and,  after  graduating,  with  distinction,  at 
the  Cincinnati  College,  next  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  which  he  made  some  progress 
Young  Lytle  first  entered  the  military  service 
of  his  country  during  the  Mexican  War,  as  a 
Lieutenant  of  an  independant  company  of 
foot  soldiers,  which  served  in  Colonel  Irving' s 
Regiment.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1847, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy,  retaining 
his  command  until  the  regiment  was  dis- 
banded, on  July  25,  1848. 

The  Mexican  War  ended,  Captain  Lytle 
resumed  his  practice  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
Major-General  of  the  First  Division  of  Ohio 
Militia,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  State 
Troops  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  This  mili- 
tary position  had  been  previously  held  by 
both  his  father  and  grandfather. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  gave 
General  Lytle  another  field   of  operations, 
and,  being  elected  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  he  left  the  State  with 
his  regiment   on   June    24,  1861.     The  regiment 
by  Colonel  Lytle  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "  Bloody  Tenth."  on   account  of  its   despera- 
tion in  the  fight  and  disregard  of  danger 

Colonel  Lytle  first  went  into 
Western  Virginia,  under  Gen. 
McClellan,  as  part  of  General 
Schleigh's  Brigade,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  Rich 
Mountain,  during  July,  1861,  by 
holding  the  position  in  the  front 
during  the  attack  iipon  the  rear. 
The  command  afterwards 
marched  upon  Beverly 
and  the  other  positions  of  the 
Rebels. 

^Vfter  General  Rosecrans  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  De- 
partment, Colonel  Ly tie's  regi- 
ment, which  had  re-enlisted  for 
the  war,  was  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes  ;  but  his  first  battle 
took  place  at  Summerville  or 
Carnifax  Ferry,  September  10, 
1861,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  compelled 
temporarily  to  give  up  his  com 
mand,  but  his  regiment  remain- 
ed in  Western  Virginia  during 
the  whole  campaign,  after  which 
it  was  ordered  to  Kentucky, 
where  Colonel  Lytle  rejoined  it, 
although  not  thoroughly  recov- 
ered. Colonel  Lytle  was  then 
made  Commander  of  a  Brigade 
of  General  Mitchell's  Division, 
and  participated  in  the  brilliant 
operations  along  the  Memphis 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

Acting  General  Lytle  fought 
his  second  battle  at  Chaplin's 
Hills,  Ky.,  on  October  8,  1862, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  leading  his  men,  in  the 
field.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers,  to 
date  from  November  29,  1862, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  General 
Sheridan's  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland. 

General  Lytle'slast  battle  was 
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at  Chickamauga,  where  he  fell,  through  a 
bullet  piercing  his  brain,  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  gallantly  leading  a  charge.  He  was  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year  when  he  died. 


COLONEL  HANS  C.  HEG. 


COLONEL  HEG. 

Colonel  Hans  C.  Heg,  who  was  killed  at 
Chickamauga,  September  19,  1863,  while  in 
command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  General 
Davis  Division  of  General  McCook's  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps  of  General  Rosecrans' 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Drammen,  Norway,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1829. 

When  but  eleven  years  of  age  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  came  with  his  father, 
Evan  H.  Heg,  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  the  new  State  of  Wisconsin  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  of  Milwaukie. 

During  the  gold  excitement  of  1849,  young 
Heg  started  for  California,  taking  the  over- 
land route,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  years  re- 
turned to  Milwaukie,  in  1851.  He  obtained 
a  lot  of  land  near  that  city  and  became 
engaged  in  farming  and  mercantile  pursuits 
until  1859.  Mr.  Heg  was  very  successful  in 
his  business,  and  having  taken  part  in 
politics  was,  in  1859,  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  of  Wisconsin, 
for,  and  elected  to,  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  State  Prisons.  He  retained  this  office 
until  he  entered  the  United  States  service 
in  1861. 

Commissioner  Heg  first  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country  as  Major  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Militia,  and  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1861,  was  commissioned  the 
Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry,  composed  almost 
if  not  entirely  of  Scandinavians.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  1862,  the  regiment  left  the  State 
for  the  seat  of  war,  and  formed  part  of  the 
forces  under  General  Pope  in  the  reduction 
of  Island  No.  10.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1862, 
Colonel  Heg's  regiment  was  attached  to,  and 
formed  part  of  Colonel  Buford's  Brigade  in 
the  surprise  and  captare  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.  in  the  rear  of  the  fortified  positions  near 
Island  No.  10. 

During  the  following  June  the  regiment  marched 
to  Corinth  Miss.>  where  it  became  attached  to 
Colonel  Carlin's  Brigade,  of  Ge- 
neral O.  M.  Mitchel's  Division. 
He  led  his  regiment  under  that 
command  to  I-u-k-a,  and  next 
marched  from  I-u-k-a  via  Flor- 
ence to  Murfreesboro,  where, 
on  September  1,  1862,  it  was 
joined  with  General  Buell's 
forces. 

The  regiment  next  partici- 
pated under  Colonel  Carlin  in 
the  famous  forced  march  from 
Nashville  to  Louisville,  and 
afterwards  took  a  prominent 
part  int  he  battle  of  Chaplins 
Hills,  near  Perryville,  October 
8,  1862. 

With  General  Buell's  Army, 
Colonel  Heg  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Bragg's  Rebel  forces  out 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He 
retained  his  command  after 
General  Buell  had  been  super- 
seded by  General  Rosecrans,  and 
participated  in  the  contests 
which  took  place  at  Stone  River 
and  Murfreesboro,  December  29, 
1862,  to  January  3,  1863. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1863, 
Colonel  Heg  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  named  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch — 
h;s  regiment  being  also  attached 
to  it.  He  took  part  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps  through  Middle  Tennessee 
which  resulted  in  the  evacuation 
of  Shelby  ville,  Tullahoma,  and 
Chattanooga. 

Colonel  Heg's  brigade  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  where  it  lost 
696 — more  than  one  half — of  the 
1,218  men  which  made  its 
whole  strength  when  it  en- 
tered upon  the  field,  the  com- 
mander himself  falling  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  on  the  second 
day  of  the  fight. 
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THE  TIME  TO  WOO-THE  TIME  TO  WED. 

LINES  BY   GEN.   WM.   H.   LYTLE. 


Tis  not  the  time  for  dalliance  soft 

In  gentle  ladies'  bowers — 
When  treason  flaunts  his  flag  aloft 

And  dares  to  tread  on  ours. 
Again,  the  swords  our  Father's  wore 

Must  in  their  scabbards  rattle  : 
And  we  will  sing  the  songs  of  yore 

When  marching  forth  to  battle. 

From  every  pine  clad  mountain  side, 

From  every  dimpled  valley, 
And  bugles  ringing  far  and  wide, 

Invite  the  brave  to  rally. 
And  far  to  East  and  far  to  West 

Our  iron  line  advances, 
While  freedoms's  flag  by  freemen  blessed 

In  glory  o'er  us  dances. 

But  when  the  birds  of  morning  sing, 

And  all  the  wars  are  over, 
Our  laurels  at  your  feet  we'll  fling, 

And  then  we'll  play  the  lover. 
And  all  will  say  'tis  time  to  wed 

As  gaily  drums  shall  rattle, 
Before  our  conquering  column's  head 

When  marching  home  from  battle. 


LAST  WORDS   OF  GENERAL  WM.  H.  LYTLE  TO 
HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 


A  Noble  Speech  from  a  Noble  Soldier. 

Among  all  the  men  of  Ohio,  perhaps  none,  be- 
fore the  war,  was  less  likely  to  be  called  an  Aboli- 
tionist than  General  William  H.  Lytle.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  a  democrat,  and  had  the  rebels  not 
inaugurated  war  upon  the  Government  he  doubt- 
less would  have  been  so  still.  But  he  threw  aside 
all  mere  party  questions  when  his  Government 
was  attacked,  and  gave  all  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  in  the  field.  Even  the  Rich- 
mond papers,  in  narrating  the  battle  of  Carnifex 
Ferry,  spoke  of  General  (then  Colonel)  Lytle  as  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  He  was  wounded  at 
Perryville,  and  shortly  after  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General.  The  members  of  his  regiment 
(the  Tenth  Ohio)  presented  him  with  a  Gold  Mal- 
tese Cross,  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  about  two  months  before  his 
death,  after  the  "Peace  men"  of  the  North  had  de- 
veloped their  treasonable  plans.  The  reply  of 
General  Lytle  was  a  magnificent  one.  Read  in 
the  light  of  the  dying  glory  which  Chickamauga 
spread  around  the  brave  author,  who  there  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade,  it  will  strike  home  to  the 
heart  of  every  soldier,  and  every  former  political 
associate  of  the  lamented  dead. 

GENERAL  LYTLE'S  SPEECH. 

COLONEL   AND  GENTLEMEN  OF   'SHE  10TH  OHIO  IN- 
FANTRY : 

My  old  Friends  and  Comrades — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  deeply  I  am  touched  by  this  beautiful 
testimonial.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that,  although 
you  have  not  been  for  a  long  time  under  my  com- 
mand, you  have  not  forgotten  me,  and  I  feel  it  also 
an  especial  honor  that  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  visit  me  in  our  camp  in  the  mountains  to  make 
me  this  present  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and 
at,  I  fear,  great  personal  inconvenience.  In  all 
sincerity  I  can  say  to  you  that  never  did  the  heart 
of  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard  beat  higher — no,  not 
even  when  at  the  hands  of  the  "  Little  Corporal" 
himself  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion — than 
does  mine  to-day.  Come  what  may  to  me  to-mor- 
row or  in  ten  days  beyond ;  come  what  may,  as, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  gallant  chief,  the  in- 
vincible Rosecrans,  this  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
follows  his  happy  star  through  the  eventful  drama 
of  the  war,  at  least  to  me  this  token,  from  the 
cherished  comrades  with  whom  I  entered  the  ser- 
vice, is  secure. 

So  long  as,  in  God's  providence,  my  life  is  spared, 
I  shall  look  on  it,  gentlemen,  and  be  reminded 
of  many  a  stirring  incident,  both  in  your  experi- 
ence and  mine.  It  will  recall  the  pale  and 
troubled  faces  with  which  men  stood  in  the  black 
shadows  that  strove  before  civil  war,  and  the  hor- 
ror that  thrilled  our  breasts  when  the  rebellion  first 
proclaimed  itself  by  overt  acts  ;  when  the  revered 


and  holy  flag  of  the  nation  was  fired  on  by  parri- 
cidal hands  at  Charleston.  It  will  bring  back  to 
me  the  fiery  and  tumultuous  gatherings  of  armed 
men  that  rallied  to  defend  it.  I  will  remember, 
as  I  gaze  on  it,  a  thousand  incidents  connected 
with  our  camps  at  Harrison  and  Dennison.  It 
will  remind  me  of  the  long  and  weary  marches 
when  our  solitary  column  threaded  the  mountain 
defiles  of  Western  Virginia,  of  the  memorable  8th 
of  October  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  when  your  ranks, 
plowed  by  shot  and  shell,  stood  fast  and  firm  un- 
til the  enemy  fell  back  across  the  Gauley  under 
cover  of  the  night,  the  movement  masked  by  dark- 
ness and  the  roar  of  the  mountain  stream.  It  will 
remind  me  of  the  brave  Milroy  ;  of  Fitzgibbon,  the 
color  bearer ;  of  Kavanaugh  and  Kennedy,  of 
many  a  hero  soldier  whose  name  we  will  keep 
green  in  memory ;  of  that  red  autumnal  day,  at 
Chaplain  Hills,  when  Jackson,  Terrill,  Jones  and 
Campbell  fell,  their  names  crowned  with  the 
deathless  laurel ;  when,  in  your  own  brigade  the 
chivalry  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  added  a  new  and  glorious  leaf  to  the 
sombre  annals  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground. 

It  will  remind  too,  as  I  gaze  upon  its  emerald 
and  its  shamrock,  the  significant  emblems  with 
which  your  taste  and  the  craft  of  the  artizan  have 
enriched  it,  of  that  gallant  and  beautiful  island  of 
the  sea,  the  devotion  of  whose  children  to  my 
country  and  to  their  country,  has  been  so  glo- 
riously manifested  in  this  hom-  of  her  bitterest 
travail. 

String  with  fresh  cords  the  Irish  harp,  worn 
with  recounting  the  triumphs  of  your  race,  to 
breathe  in  new  and  yet  loftier  strains  of  minstrelsy 
their  deeds  in  arms  and  deeds  of  noble  daring 
during  this  rebellion.  Let  the  pale  cheek  of  Erin, 
as  she  watches  across  the  deep,  crimson  with  ex- 
ultation at  the  names  of  Corcoran  and  Meagher, 
and  the  record  of  your  gallant  regiment,  the  armed 
witness  before  this,  your  generation,  to  the  undy- 
ing fame  of  Richard  Montgomery. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  know  your  time  is  limited, 
and  that  I  must  not  detain  you  too  long.  Rest 
assured  that  I  shall  follow  the  military  career 
with  each  and  all  of  you  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude. The  third  year  of  the  war  is  upon  us.  How 
fierce  has  been  the  struggle,  our  vast  national  debt 
and  shattered  ranks  bear  witness.  Whether  the 
end  is  near  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  The  past  months 
will  be  forever  memorable  for  the  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  our  arms,  and  to  the  eyes  of  Hope  the 
sky  is  flushed  with  faint  light,  and  the  morning 
seems  near  at  hand.  But  come  victory  or  come 
defeat,  come  triumph  or  come  disaster,  this  I 
know,  that  against  Rebels  in  the  field  or  traitors 
at  home,  despite  the  plots  of  weakkneed  and 
cowardly  politicians  of  the  North,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  foreign  despots  and  aristocrats,  the 
scarred  and  bronzed  veterans  of  the  warlike  West, 
the  men  on  whose  banners  are  inscribed  Mill 
Springs  and  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge  and  Vicksburg, 
Shiloh,  Carnifex  and  Stone  River,  will  make  no 
terms,  accept  no  truce,  indorse  no  treaty,  until  the 
military  power  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed  forever, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government 
acknowledged  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Am  I  told  that  Union  restored  by  force  of  arms 
is  not  worth  having  1  Am  I  told  that  if  the  States 
now  in  revolt  are  whipped  in  fair  fight — beaten 
and  humiliated — they  will  be  unworthy  and  de- 
graded members  of  the  Union  ?  We  must  have 
peace  first,  says  a  certain  school  of  politicians,  and 
then,  if  Ave  can,  we  will  argue  the  South  into  a 
reconstruction.  In  other  words,  these  gentlemen 
would  have  the  Government  and  the  loyal  masses 
of  the  country  drain  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup 
which  it  would  dash  from  the  hands  of  traitors 
and  Rebels.  The  territory  you  have  occupied  is 
to  be  abandoned,  the  public  property,  the  dock 
yards  and  fortresses  you  have  recaptured  after  two 
years  of  war,  are  to  be  surrendered,  the  victorious, 
armies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Potomac,  followed  by  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
enemy,  are  to  sneak,  with  arms  reversed  and  flags 
trailed  in  the  dust,  across  the  Northern  border ; 
and  your  Government — the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson,  and  Jackson — is  to  cower, 
dishonored  and  disgraced,  a  by-word  and  hissing 
among  the  nation.  If  the  Rebel  armies,  (I  will 
not  say  the  Rebel  States,  for  it  is  not  against  the 
States  nor  their  Constitutional  rights  we  wage 
war,)  if  the  Rebel  armies,  and  the  oligarchs  who 


control  them,  have  their  pride  broken,  and  their 
prestige  humbled,  let  them  blame  themselves. 
They  have  sown  the  wind,  let  them  reap  the 
whirlwind,  till  the  bloody  problem  is  finally  work- 
ed out,  eye  to  eye,  foot  to  foot,  sword  to  sword, 
bayonet  to  bayonet;  if  need  be,  for  ten  years 
longer,  with  iron  hearts,  and  iron  fleets,  and  iron 
hail,  the  generation  of  loyal  men  will,  by  God's 
grace,  endure  its  heavy  cross,  and  until  the  broad 
daylight  of  peace  and  order  and  victory  shall 
come,  will  stand  to  arms. 

And  then  for  you,  soldiers— soldiers,  freemen 
and  armed  citizens  of  the  RepubUc — it  will  be  for 
you  to  remember  the  Roman  saying,  "  Vel  pace, 
vel  bello,  olarum  fieri  licet,"  or  as  old  Milton  has 
paraphrased  it,  "Peace  has  her  victories,  no  less 
renowned  than  war."  It  will  be  for  you  to  look 
to  it  that  those  arbitrary  war  measures,  justified 
by  the  awful  presence  of  a  rebellion,  whose  like 
the  world  never  saw  before,  justified  by  the  maxim 
"the  safety  of  the  Repuclic  is  the  supreme  law," 
die  with  the  necessities  which  gave  them  birth. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  pee  that  the  powers  of  the 
Government  are  restricted  to  their  lawful  and  ap- 
propriate channels ;  that  each  State  has  its  full 
and  perfect  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  award- 
ed to  it ;  and,  finally,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  ballot  box,  it  will  be  for  you  to  put  the  seal 
of  eternal  political  damnation  on  those  subtle  and 
and  designing  demagogues,  whose  disaffection  and 
disloyalty  to  the  country  have  already  prolonged 
the  war,  and  to-day  more  than  all  other  agencies 
feed  the  unholy  fires  of  treason,  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion. Mark  the  prediction,  that,  when  the  war  is 
over,  it  will  be  to  the  men  of  this  human  army, 
more  than  to  any  others,  that  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  will  look  for  a  wise,  generous, 
patriotic  conservatism. 

They  will  trust  you  because  of  your  unflinching 
and  unwavering  loyalty  to  your  great  cause  ;  they 
will  respect  you  as  one  brave  man,  even  though 
overcome,  respects  another  with  whom  he  has 
measured  swords.  The  Government  of  Jefferson 
Davis  may  flatter  the  political  apostates  of  the 
North  for  military  purposes,  but  I  much  mistake 
the  character  of  Southern  men,  if,  while  they  hug 
the  treason,  they  do  not  scorn  the  traitor. 

It  will  be  for  you,  above  all  others,  when  this 
rebellion  has  spent  its  strength,  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  admonition — 

"  It  is  well  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
But,  O,  'tis  tyranny  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

To  heal  up  the  sores  and  scars,  and  cover  up  the 
bloody  footprints  that  ne'er  will  leave,  to  bury  in 
oblivion  all  animosities  against  your  former  foe, 
and,  chivalrous  as  you  are  brave,  standing  on  for- 
ever stricken  fields,  memorable  in  history,  side  by 
side  with  the  Virginian,  the  Mississippian,  or  Ala- 
bamian,  to  carve  on  bronze  or  marble  the  glowing" 
epitaph  that  tells  us  of  Southern  as  well  as  North- 
ern valor. 

That  the  day  of  ultimate  triumph  for  the  Union 
arms,  sooner  or  later,  will  come,  I  do  not  doubt, 
for  I  have  faith  in  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  justice  of  the  people.  It  may  not  be  for  all  of 
us  here  to-day  to  listen  to  the  chants  that  greet 
the  victor,  nor  to  hear  the  brazen  bells  ring  out 
the  new  nuptials  of  the  States.  But  those  who  do 
survive  can  tell,  at  least,  to  the  people  how  their 
old  comrades,  whether  in  the  skirmish,  or  the 
charge  before  the  rifle  pit  or  the  redan,  died  with 
their  "harness  on"  in  the  great  war  for  Union  and 
Liberty."* 


^  ■««  » 


Discipline  of  our  Volunteers. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  Court  House,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which  demonstrated  the  height  of  discip- 
line which  has  been  attained  by  our  brave  volun- 
teers. A  private  of  the  10th  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry was  placed  upon  guard  over  the  remains  of 
General  W.  H,  Lytle,  and  ordered  to  keep  still 
until  relieved.  He  stood  at  "order  arms"  for  two 
hours  without  moving  a  muscle,  no  one  relieving 
him,  through  some  mistake.  The  members  of  the 
7th  Ohio  volunteer  militia  observing  him  remain- 
ing in  one  position  so  long  became  alarmed,  and 
approaching  him,  asked  him  how  long  he  intended 
to  remain  there.  He  replied :  "  Forever !  if  not 
properly  relieved." 


*  How  striking  appropriate  to  Lytle  himself  are  these 
touching  and  heautiful  words. 
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Anecdotes  of  the  late  General  Win.  H.  Lytle. 

The  death  of  this  brave  officer  upon-  the  field 
of  Chickamauga  has  occasioned  deep  sorrow  to  a 
large  circle  of  warmly  attached  friends.  General 
Lytle  was  a  polished  gentleman,  warm-hearted 
and  genial  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  his  place 
cannot  easily  be  filled. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
General  Lytle  to  Mrs.  Mary  Farrell  Moore  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  compliment  paid  him  in  the 
dedication  of  the  patriotic  song,  "The  Watch 
Tower  of  Freedom,"  published  at  Cincinnati  in 
May,  1863  : 

"  Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Third  Di- 
vision, Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Camp  at  Ca- 
naan, Tenn.,  July  18,  1863.— Mrs.  Mary  Farrell 
Moore,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — My  dear  madam :  I 
am  just  in  receipt  of  your  noble  song  with  its  ac- 
companying note.  Some  kind  friend  in  Cincinnati 
had  previously,  however,  sent  me  a  copy,  and  the 
principal  musician  of  one  of  my  regiments  had 
several  weeks  since  arranged  the  music  for  our 
Brigade  Band. 

"  The  song  is  also  a  great  favorite  with  several 
of  our  regimental  glee  clubs,  and  has  often  wak- 
ened the  mountain  echoes  of  Tennessee,  and 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  my  men  during  this  forward 
movement  of  the  'Army  of  the  Cumberland.' 

"  I  thank  you,  Madam,  most  heartily,  for  the 
very  great  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me.  It 
is  most  cheering  to  feel  that  whilst  the  armed  sons 
of  the  Republic  are  carrying  aloft  our  grand  old 
flag,  our  fair  and  gifted  countrywomen  at  home-, 
co-laborers  in  the  same  holy  cause,  do  not  forget 
us,  but  remember  to  irradiate  our  weary  marches 
and  cheerless  bivouacs  with  the  light  and  splendor 
of  poesy  and  song. 

"  A  voluntary  exile  for  more  than  two  years 
from  the  home  and  people  I  love  so  much,  this 
mark  of  your  kindly  appreciation  of  my  humble 
services  to  the  country  repays  me  richly  for  much 
of  toil  and  hardship.  Nor  will  I  hesitate  to  say 
that  more  than  the  star  which  my  Government 
has  placed  on  my  shoulder  do  I  prize  this  graceful 
compliment  from  a  lady  and  a  stranger. 

"  Trusting  that  when  this  bloody  problem  shall 
be  finally  solved,  and  solved  gloriously  for  our 
arms,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  I  remain,  Madam,  most  sin- 
cerely and  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, William  H.  Lytle." 


The  following  is  General  Lytle's  letter  to  the 
committee  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the  Opera 
house  meeting  in  Cincinnati  : 

"  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  February  19,  1863. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you,  cordially,  for  your 
invitation,  but  cannot  leave  the  army. 

"  The  people,  in  this  struggle  for  national  life, 
must  relax  no  efforts.  To  hesitate  or  falter  now 
is  to  imperil  country,  honor,  liberty.  All  the  sol- 
diers of  Ohio  send  greeting,  and  all  hail  to  the 
loyal  men  of  the  West.  We  love  peace,  but  honor 
and  our  country  more.  We  have  only  scorn  and 
abhorrence  for  the  political  lepers  at  home  who 
would  destroy  the  Government  and  the  army  of 
the  people.  Wm.  H.  Lytle." 

«^  m  Bb> 

Unacceptable  Gratitude. 

Lieutenant  J n,  late  of  the  16th  Regiment, 

was  a  few  days  ago  walking  down  Main  street, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  fellow,  half  soldier, 
half  beggar,  with  a  most  reverential  military  sa- 
lute : 

"  God  bless  your  honor,"  said  the  man  whose 
accent  betrayed  him  to  be  Irish,  "  and  long  life  to 
you." 

"  How  do  you  know  me  ?"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Is  it  how  do  I  know  your  honor  ?"  responded 
Pat.  "  Good  right,  sure  I  have  to  know  the  man 
that  saved  my  life  in  battle." 

The  lieutenant  highly  gratified  at  this  tribute 
to  his  valor,  slid  a  fifty  cent  piece  into  his  hand 
and  asked  him,  when  ? 

"  God  bless  your  honor  and  long  life  to  you," 
said  the  grateful  veteran.  "  Sure  it  was  Antietam, 
when  seeing  your  honor  run  away  as  fast  as  your 
legs  wovdd  carry  you  from  the  Rebels,  I  followed 
your  lead,  and  ran  after  you  out  of  the  way ; 
whereby,  under  God,  I  saved  my  life.  Oh! 
good  luck  to  your  honor,  I  never  will  forget  it 
to  you." 


Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga. 

A   SINGULAR   CIRCUMSTANCE. 

George  Kizer  of  the  75th  Indiana  Regiment, 
Company  F,  was  killed  on  the  field  of  Sunday. 
Before  he  was  killed  he  had  requested  his  mess- 
mate to  send  his  photograph,  with  some  other 
things,  to  his  mother,  in  case  he  was  killed  ;  but 
there  is  not  often  a  chance  to  attend  to  such  things 
on  the  field.  On  Saturday  night  last  the  rebels 
thought  we  were  evacuating  the  place,  and  they 
threw  forward  their  right  to  attack  us.  They 
soon  found  out  their  mistake.  They  were  scooped 
in  no  time.  We  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  killed 
and  wounded  as  many  more.  On  one  of  the  dead 
rebels  the  Indiana  boys  found  Kizer's  knapsack, 
with  his  likeness  and  all  his  things,  which  the 
boys  have  now  sent  to  his  mother.  I  saw  the 
likeness  myself,  and  the  boys  were  positive  in  the 
identity. 

A   MASKED   SHARPSHOOTER. 

At  one  of  our  pickets  and  posts  a  sharpshooter 
had  annoyed  the  men  for  some  time,  and  no  one 
could  find  his  whereabouts.  At  last  one  of  the 
men  thought  he  saw  a  small  cedar  tree  move. 
The  boys  laughed  at  him,  but  he  blazed  away  and 
down  came  the  bush.  On  examining  they  found 
that  a  rebel  had  stuck  cedar  boughs  in  his  boots 
and  belt,  so  that  he  looked  just  like  a  small  tree 
a  little  way  off.  A  sharp  game,  but  fatal  to  Mr. 
Rebel. 

INCIDENTS   OP   THE   BATTLE. 

Captain  Harris,  of  the  19  th  Indiana  Battery, 
stood  by  his  guns,  after  being  twice  wounded, 
and  when  he  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood  he 
made  tsis  men  support  him  whilst  he  sighted  the 
guns.  He  is  a  brave  man  and  the  best  shot  in 
this  army.  The  rebels  laid  in  heaps  in  front  of 
his  battery.  His  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  and 
he  was  expected  soon  to  recover. 

When  the  105th  Indiana  regiment  made  their 
charge,  one  of  our  men  saw  a  rebel  lying  behind 
a  tree  ;  he  stepped  toward  him,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  wounded  ;  his  answer  was  "Yes,  God  d — n 
you,"  and  raising  his  piece,  at  the  same  time  fired. 
The  shot  missed.  The  glittering  of  a  bayonet  fol- 
lowed, but  before  any  one  coidd  interpose  he  was 
pinned  to  the  ground.  This  looked  wicked,  but 
perhaps  he  deserved  it. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Brook,  in  the  Eleventh 
Regiment,  was  wounded  through  the  neck  and 
lower  jaw  at  Perryville.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
engagement  over  ten  minutes  on  Sunday  when  a 
ball  struck  him  in  the  same  place,  taking  the 
course  of  the  other,  making  a  terrible  wound.  If 
he  lives  this  time  it  will  be  a  wonder. 


^  ■—  fc 


Whose  Father  Was  He  ? 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  Union  soldier 
was  found  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  field,  where, 
wounded,  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  die.  In  Ms 
hands,  tightly  clasped,  was  an  ambrotype  contain- 
ing the  portraits  of  three  small  children,  and  upon 
this  picture  his  eyes,  set  in  death,  rested.  The 
last  object  upon  which  the  dying  father  looked 
was  the  image  of  his  children,  and  as  he  silently 
gazed  upon  them,  his  soul  passed  away. 

When,  after  the  battle,  the  dead  were  being 
buried,  the  soldier  was  thus  found.  The  ambro- 
type was  taken  from  his  embrace,  and  has  since 
been  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  recognition.  Nothing 
else  was  found  upon  his  person  by  which  he  might 
be  identified.  His  grave  has  been  marked,  how- 
ever, so  that  if  by  any  means  this  ambrotype  will 
lead  to  his  recognition,  he  can  be  disinterred. 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bourns, 
No.  1,104  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadelphia,  who 
can  be  called  upon  or  addressed  in  reference  to  it 
The  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  are  apparently 
nine,  seven 'and  five  years  of  age,  the  boys  being 
respectively  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  three. 
The  youngest  boy  is  sitting  in  a  high  chair,  and 
on  each  side  of  him  are  his  brother  and  sister. 
The  oldest  boy's  jacket  is  made  from  the  same 
material  as  his  sister's  dress.  These  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  group.  It  is  earnestly 
desired  that  all  the  papers  in  the  country  will 
draw  attention  to  the  discovery  of  this  picture 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  so  that,  if 
possible,  the  family  of  the  dead  hero  may 
come  into  possession  of  it.  Of  what  inestimable 
value  will  it  be  to  those  children,  proving,  as  it 
does,  that  the  last  thought  of  their  dying  father 
was  for  them,  and  them  only. 


The  Ericsson  Iron-Clads. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  in 
course  of  construction  from  the  plans  of  Captain 
Ericsson.  Their  condition  or  whereabouts  it  is 
deemed  best  not  to  publish  : 

Dictator,  John  Ericsson,  contractor;  Engineer 
E.  D.  Noble,  local  inspector. 

Puritan,  John  Ericsson,  contractor  ;  Engineer  E. 
Lawton,  local  inspector. 

Tecumseh,  Secor  &  Co.,  contractors  :  Engineer 
J.  Farron,  local  inspector. 

Mahopac,  Secor  &  Co.,  contractors ;  Amos  Broad- 
nax,  local  inspector. 

Manhattan,  Perrine,  Secor  &  Co.,  contractors ; 
Amos  Broadnax,  local  inspector. 

Canonicus,  Harrison  Loring,  contractor ;  Engi- 
neer D.  B.  Macomb,  local  inspector. 

Manayunk,  Snowden  &  Mason,  contractors  ;  W. 
E.  Roe,  local  inspector. 

Catawba,  Niles  Works,  contractors;  Engineer 
C.  H.  Loring,  local  inspector. 

Oneota,  Niles  Works,  contractors ;  Engineer  C. 
H.  Loring,  local  inspector. 

Tippecanoe,  Miles  Greenwood,  contractor ;  En- 
gineer C.  H.  Loring,  local  inspector. 

Saugus,  Harlan,  Hollinworth  &  Co.,  contractors; 
Engineer  H.  H.  Stewart,  local  inspector. 

Napa,  Haslan,  Hollinworth  &  Co.,  contractors  ; 
Engineer  H.  H.  Stewart,  local  inspector. 

Yazoo,  Merrick  &  Sons,  contractors ;  W.  K. 
Thomas,  local  inspector. 

Junxis,  Reany,  Son  &  Archibald,  contractors ; 
Engineer  R.  H.  Long,  local  inspector. 

Umpqua,  Snowden  &  Mason,  contractors  ;  W.  E. 
Roe,  local  inspector. 

Warsaw,  A.  &  W.  Denmead  &  Co.,  contractors  ; 
G.  B.  Davids,  local  inspector. 

Casco,  Atlanta  Works,  contractors  ;  Engineer  E. 
Lawton,  local  inspector. 

Simcook,  Globe  Works,  contractors  ;  B.  F.  Leo- 
nard, local  inspector. 

Chimo,  Aquila  Adams,  contractor  ;  Seth  Wil- 
rnarth,  local  inspector. 

Klamath,  Alex.  Swift  &  Co.,  contractors ;  Robert 
Glynn,  local  inspector. 

Suma,  Alex.  Swift  &  Co.,  contractors ;  Robert 
Glynn,  local  inspector. 

Naubuc,  Wm.  Perine,  contractor  ;  R.  Robinson, 
local  inspector. 

Shawnee,  Curtis  &  Tilden,  contractors ;  Engineer 
E.  Lawton,  local  inspector. 

Cohoes,  William  F.  Merritt,  contractor ;  J.  Drake, 
local  inspector. 

Koka,  Willcox  &  Whiting,  contractors ;  L.  T. 
Spencer,  local  inspector. 

Squando,  McKay  &  Aldus,  contractors  ;  First  As- 
sistant Engineer  E.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  local  inspector. 

Moduc,  J.  Underbill,  contractor ;  J.  George  E, 
Larned,  local  inspector. 

Nauset,  Donald  McKay,  contractor  ;  First  Assis- 
tant Engineer  E.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  local  inspector. 

Shiloh,  George  C.  Beston,  contractor  ;  D.  G. 
Wells,  local  inspector. 

Etlah,  Chas.  W.  McCord,  contractor ;  D.  G. 
Wells,  local  inspector. 


A  Remarkable  Woman. 
Mrs.  Woodward  Hotchkiss,  of  Prospect,  Conn., 
is  in  many  instances  a  most  remarkable  woman. 
She  was  ninety  four  years  of  age  in  1863  ;  could 
read  readily  without  glasses,  and  possessed  a 
wonderful  memory.  We  doubt  if  any  woman  in 
the  United  States  of  her  years  has  borne  so 
bravely  the  marks  of  time.  Her  faculties  were 
then  apparently  as  acute  as  they  were  twenty 
years  before.  In  conversation  she  was  extremely 
interesting,  and  would  surprise  the  listener  in  her 
recital  of  events  which  transpired  "  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic."  She  had  knit  within  a 
short  time,  eight  pair  of  stockings  for  the  soldiers, 
and  was  still  at  work  in  1863.  A  life  like  hers — 
full  of  usefulness — makes  all  wish  for  its  pro- 
longation. 


A  Ball  in  the  Brain. 
Samuel  Ivins,  of  Kosciusko  county,  Ind.,  for- 
merly Sergeant-Major  of  the  30th  regiment,  died 
in  October,  1863,  from*the  effects  of  a  wound  in 
in  the  head,  received  at  Shiloh,  April,  1862.  The 
ball  entered  his  head  directly  over  the  left  eye 
and  remained  there  until  July,  1863,  when  it  was 
extricated,  with,  it  appears,  fatal  results.  Life 
retained  a  year  and  a-half  with  a  bullet  in  the 
brain,  is  a  rather  extraordinary  occurrence. 


_  >■  ■. 
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LIEUTENANT  GREBLE. 

Lieutenant  John  Trout  Greble,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  regular  army  officers  of  the 
United  States  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  19th  dav  of  January, 
1834. 

He  began  his  education  at  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  city,  after  which  he  studied 
at  the  Ringgold  Grammar  School  and 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 
During  the  year  1850  he  graduated  at  the 
latter  institution,  receiving  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

He  entered  the  Military  Academy  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1850,  almost 
immediately  after  leaving  the  High  School, 
and  after  five  years  study  graduated  with 
high  rank  on  the  30th  of  June,  1854.  In  his 
class  were  Generals  Howard,  M.  T.  Carr,  B. 
F.  Davis,  D.  McM.  Gregg,  J.  P.  Villepigue 
(rebel),  G.  A.  Gordon,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (rebel), 
S.  H.  Weed,  &c,  and  this  fact  gives  evidence 
that  if  he  had  lived,  young  Greble  would 
have  ranked  as  high  as  any  of  them. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  he  was  appointed 
a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Second 
U.  S.  Artillery,  and  was  stationed  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  During  the  following  September  he 
Avas  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second  Lieute- 
nant in  his  regiment,  and  ordered  to  Tampa, 
in  Florida,  AA'here  he  Avas  engaged  for  over 
tAvo  years  in  putting  down  the  rebellious 
Indians  of  that  District.  While  serving  in 
this  region  he  Avas  taken  down  with  a  seArere 
feA'er,  caused  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  Avas  compelled  to  leaA'e  for  the 
North  on  sick  leave ;  but  immediately  on 
his  recovery  in  the  beginning  of  1856,  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  in  Florida,  and  acted  as  Quarter- 
master and  Commissary  of  the  Post  until  Decem- 
ber. 1856,  when  he  Avas  ordered  home. 

He  was  next  appointed  acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Ethics  and  English  Studies  at  West  Point,  and 
on  March  3, 1857,  Avas  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First 
Lieutenant    of   his    regiment. 
About  this  time  he  also  receiA'ed 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  educational    institu- 
tion whence  he  had  graduated. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  until    1860,   and 
acted  part  of  the  time  as  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Military  Aca- 
demy with  the  local    rank  of 
Captain. 

During  October,  1860,  kaA-rn-g 
a  desire  for  more  active  duty 
than  pertained  to  the  Profes- 
sorship, he  Avas  at  his  own  re- 
quest detailed  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe as  Lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany. Here,  when  the  rebel 
Virginians  attempted  to  seize 
the  Fortress,  he  rendered  much 
assistance  in  preventing  the 
accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  by  his  conduct  saved 
to  the  United  States  one  of  the 
most  important  fortified  posi- 
tions of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1861,  he 
Avas  sent  to  NeAvport  News  as 
Master  of  Ordnance,  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of 
the  works  of  that  point.  He 
also  effectually  drilled  the  vol- 
unteers in  artillery  practice,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  hold  that 
point  if  it  should  be  attacked. 

When  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  "Big  Bethel"  was  plan- 
ned, Lieutenant  Greble  was  un- 
expectedly assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  two  of  the  guns  ac- 
companying it.  Although  hav- 
ing no  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  moATement,  he  rendered  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  his  superiors,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affair.  He 
protected  the  rear  of  the  re- 
pulsed troops  by  the  admirable 
management  of  his  guns,  and 


LIEUTENANT  JOHN  F.  GREBLE. 


just  at  the  close  of  the  action,  when  he  had 
given  the  order  to  withdraAV  from  the  field,  he 
was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  right  temple, 
and  instantly  killed.  He  fell  on  June  10,  1861, 
while  bravely  fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  his  country. 


GENERAL  JAMES  S.  NEGLEY. 


GENERAL  NEGLEY. 

Major-General  James  S.  Negjley  was  born 
at  East  Liberty,  Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  on 
December  26,  1826.  He  is  of  Swiss  descent, 
and  his  earlier  years  Avere  spent  at  home,  and 
in  obtaining  Avliat  education  coidd  be  derived 
from  the  common  schools  of  his  State.  He 
afterAvards  studied  at  college,  and  then  was 
about  entering  on  mercantile  pursuits  when 
the  Mexican  Avar  broke  out.  He  then  en- 
listed in  the  Duquesne  Grays,  and  became  a 
private  in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 

During  the  Mexican  campaign  young  Neg- 
ley  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Puebla,  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  other  contests 
of  that  campaign.  On  account  of  severe 
and  nearly  fatal  illness,  he  obtained  an  hon- 
orable discharge  before  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  but,  having  risen  to  a  Sergeant,  he 
remained  in  Mexico  until  the  Avar  was  ended, 
when  he  returned  AA'ith  his  regiment. 

He  then  became  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Machinery,  at  Pittsburg,  and  married 
a  niece  of  Commodore  Van  Voorhies.  He 
also  became  connected  with  the  State  Mili- 
tia, as  Captain  of  Negley's  Zouaves. 

During  1859,  he  AAras  made  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral of  the  Militia  troops  raised  in  his  OAvn 
county,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  Avas 
telegraphed  to  take  command  of  his  brigade, 
then  ordered  to  the  field.  During  the  three 
months'  service,  General  Negley  commanded 
a  brigade,  under  General  Patterson,  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  He  was  afterwards  au- 
thorized to  raise  a  brigade  for  three  years' 
service,  and  on  September  28,  1861,  the 
brigade  Avas  ready  for  active  duty. 

The  brigade  AA'as  attached  to  General 
McCook's  Division,  of  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man's Army,  in  Kentucky,  and  participated  in  the 
advance  through  that  State,  and  in  the  OA'erland 
march  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  afterAvards  ad 
vanced  toAvards  Pittsburg  Landing,  under  General 
Buell,  as  far  as  Columbia,  Tenn.,  AA'here  General 
Negley  Avas  made  Commander  of  the  Post,  on 
April  1,  1862. 

During  May,  1863,  he  com- 
manded the  force  Avhich  moved 
towards  Florence,  Ala.,  Avhich 
place  Avas  captured  after  a  rapid 
forced  march,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  post,  at  Colum- 
bia. On  the  28th  of  May,  he 
commenced  a  movement  to  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Tennes- 
see, and  returned  to  Columbia, 
holding  the  post  until  its  evac- 
uation, on  August  31,  1862. 

He  next  had  command  of  the 
post  at  Nashville,  and  held  it 
during  the  time  the  city  was 
so  long  invested  by  the  Rebels. 
He  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  around  that 
city,  one  of  which  is  designated 
"Fort  Negley."  He  also  re- 
organized the  Eighth  Division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander. He  occasionally  made 
successful  sallies  from  the 
works  upon  the  besieging  guer- 
rilla forces,  commanded  at 
the  victory  at  Lavergne,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1862,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October,  routed  Forrest's  Cav- 
alry Avhile  crossing  the  Cum- 
berland River  near  Gallatin. 

At  the  operations  and  battles 
of  Stone  River  and  Murfrees- 
boro,  Avhich  lasted  from  De- 
cember 29,  1862,  to  January  3, 
1863,  General  Negley  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  con- 
tributed mainly  in  saving  the 
fortunes  of  that  field.  For  his 
gallantry  on  this  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Major- 
General. 

During  the  operations  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  June  1863, 
Gen.  Negley  bore  an  honorable 
share,  as  also  in  the  struggles 
at  Chickamauga,  Sept.  1863. 
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GENERAL  MORRIS. 

B  r  i  g  a  d  i  e  r-General  WILLIAM 
Henry  Morris,  the  distinguished 
soldier,  poet  and  journalist,  was 
horn  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  22d  day  of  April,  1829.  He  is 
the  son  of  General  George  P. 
Morris,  of  the  New  York  State 
Militia,  and  during  Ms  early 
youth  betrayed  a  fondness  for  a 
military  life,  so  much  so  in  fact  as 
to  warrant  his  friends  in  gaining 
for  him  an  admission  into  West 
Point  as  a  cadet.  He  entered  that 
institution  during  the  year  1846, 
and  graduated  on  the  30th  of 
June.  1851. 

Cadet  Morris  then  entered  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  was  breveted  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  Second 
Regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, with  the  full  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant. He  was  at  first  stationed 
at  Governor's  and  Bedloe's 
Islands,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
after  which  he  served  for  some 
time  with  his  regiment  at  Fort 
Yuma,  California,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major,  since  General  S. 
P.  Heintzleman.  On  account  of 
ill  health,  and  somewhat  tired  of 
the  inactivities  of  a  soldier's  life 
during  the  time  of  peace,  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  resign  the 
service  on  April,  28,  1854. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  next 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits in  this  city,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged when  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.     His  active  disposition  could  not  allow  him 
to  remain  in  civil  life  while  his  country  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  dating  from  August  20,  1861,  and 
was  attached  to  General  John  J-  Peck's  brigade, 
of  General  McClellan's  Army 
of  the  Potomac.      He  served 
during  the  Campaign  on  the 
Peninsula  and  gained  great 
credit  and  distinction  for  his 
gallant   conduct    under  fire, 
especially  during  the  battles 
of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  and 
Fair  Oaks,  June  1, 1862.    For 
his  gallantly  on   these  speci- 
fied occasions,  he  was  highly 
recommeiided  for  promotion 
in   the  official  reports,   and 
was  subsequently  appointed 
an   Assistant   Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to  Major-General  Peck, 
with  the  rank  of  Major. 

On  the  2d  of  September, 
1862,  Major  Morris  was  com- 
missioned Colonel  command- 
ing the  135th  Regiment  of 
New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, which  was  subse- 
quently changed  into  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  New  York 
Artillery.  The  regiment  was 
composed  of  men  raised  from 
the  Eighth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict of  this  State,  and  con- 
sisted of  twelve  companies. 
The  regiment  was  ordered  to 
garrison  Fort  McHenry  near 
Baltimore,  and  Colonel  Mor- 
ris became  the  commandant 
of  the  post. 

During  December,  1862, 
Colonel  Morris  was  ordered 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
while  there  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with 
a  commission  dating  from 
November  29, 1862.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  1863,  and 
held  the  passes  of  South 
l-i  Mountain  during  the  advance 
\Jfctf'    upon    Williamsport.      His 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  S.  EIGENBRODT. 

brigade  next  became  attached  to  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  and  during  the  contests  at  Auburn 
and  Bristoe,  the  General  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  by  the  Rebel  Cavalry,  his  rescue  being 
effected  by  some  of  his  command  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 


GENERAL  WM.  H.  MORRIS. 


CAPTAIN  EIGENBRODT 

Captain  Charles  S.  Eigen- 
brodt,  the  commander  of  the 
famous  California  Cavalry  Com- 
pany attached  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  born 
in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1825,  and  was 
educated  in  New  York  city. 

Captain  Eigenbrodt  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Lewis  E.  A.  Eigen- 
brodt,  LL.D.,  of  Long  Island,  and 
during  his  early  youth  he 
evinced  ^a  strong  passion  to  be- 
come a  'soldier  ;  but  this  desire 
was  not  gratified  until  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  had  therefore,  to 
enter  upon  a  mercantile  life  and 
commenced  his  business  career  in 
the  wholesale  hardware  store  of 
R.  Patrick  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  He 
remained  with  them  until  he 
started  for  California,  where  he 
arrived  on  June  6,  1849,  by  the 
Panama,  it  being  the  first  trip  of 
that  vessel. 

Although  comparatively  a  very 
young  man,  Mr.  Eigenbrodt  soon 
became  engaged  after  his  arrival 
in  California  with  mining  pursuits, 
and  in  the  exploration  of  the 
rivers  and  country  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Having  completed  this  im- 
portant and  dangerous  employ- 
ment, he  again  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  business,  in  connection 
with  his  farm,  and  both  of  these 
enterprises  proved  highly  success- 
ful. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1860  Mr.  Eigenbrodt  was  chosen  Supervisor 
of  Washington    Township,  Almeda  County,  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  held  that  office  with  great   credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  for 
the  two  years  previous  to  his  joining  the  army. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  Supervisor  Eigen- 
brodt commenced  raising  Co. 
A  of  the  California  Cavalry 
Battalion — the  company  con- 
sisting of   over  a    hundred 
active,    intelligent,    reliable 
and  good  horsemen  of  light 
weight.     The  men  were  se- 
lected from  young  well-to-do 
farmers  and  Vaqueros,   who 
joined  the  United  States  Ar- 
my   purely     from    patriotic 
motives,  with  the  intention 
of    serving      as     light      ir- 
regular   Cavalry    in     the 
East.     Their  principal   duty 
was 
and 
both 
sible, 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  commissioned  Captain 
of  the  Company  on  March 
23,  1863,  and  his  command 
soon  after  commenced  their 
voyage  to  the  East.  The 
Company  was  at  once  at- 
tached to  the  Massachusetts 
Cavalry  Regiment  on  ar- 
riving in  that  State,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1863.  Exactly 
one  month  after  the  Com- 
pany's arrival  in  Boston,  the 
regiment  started  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  California  Company 
was  soon  engaged  in  many 
long,  rapid  marches,  acting 
as  scouts  and  skirmishers 
under  Colonel  Lowell,  and 
often  being  employed  on 
detached  service  in  scout- 
ing, hunting  guerrillas,  etc. 
On  several  occasions  during 
1863  the  Company  succeeded 
in  re-capturing  valuable 
wagon  trains,  &c,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  rebel 
guerrillas.  . 


to  act  as  skirmishers 
flankers,  a  service 
honorable  and  respon- 
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The  last  Letter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  following  is  the  last  political  manifesto  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas : 

Chicago,  May  10,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Being  denied  the  use  of  my 
arms  for  the  present  by  a  severe  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, I  am  compelled  to  avail  myself  of  the 
services  of  an  amanuensis  in  reply  to  your  two 
letters. 

It  seems  that  some  of  my  friends  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  difference  between  the  arguments 
used  in  favor  of  an  equitable  compromise,  with  a 
hope  of  averting  the  horrors  of  war,  and  those 
urged  in  support  of  the  government  and  the  flag 
of  our  country,  when  war  is  being  waged  against 
the  United  States  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
producing  a  permanent  disruption  of  the  Union, 
and  a  total  destruction  of  its  Government. 

All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  Cotton  States 
was  abandoned  when  they  assumed  the  position 
that  the  separation  of  the  Union  was  complete 
and  final,  and  that  they  would  never  consent  to  a 
reconstruction  in  any  contingency — not  even  if  we 
would  furnish  them  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  permit  them  to  inscribe  their  own  terms. 

Still  the  hope  was  cherished  that  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  terms  of  adjustment  could  be  agreed 
upon  between  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the 
border  States,  which  would  be  powerful  enough  at 
the  ballot  box  to  destroy  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, and  bring  those  States  back  into  the 
Union  by  the  voice  of  their  own  people.  This 
hope  was  cherished  by  Union  men  North  and 
South  and  was  never  abandoned  until  actual  war 
was  levied  at  Charleston,  and  the  authoritative 
announcement  made  by  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment at  Montgomery,  that  the  secession  flag 
should  be  planted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  a  proclamation  issued  inviting 
the  pirates  of  the  world  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

These  startling  facts,  in  connection  with  the 
boastful  announcement  that  the  ravages  of  war 
and  carnage  should  be  quickly  transferred  from 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  to  the  wheat  fields 
and  corn  fields  of  the  North,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  se- 
cessionists utterly  to  destroy  the  Government  of 
our  fathers,  and  obliterate  the  United  States  from 
the  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  there  was  but  one 
path  of  duty  left  to  the  patriotic  men.  It  was  not 
a  party  question,  nor  a  question  involving  partisan 
policy ;  it  was  a  question  of  Government  or  no 
Government ;  country  or  no  country — and  hence 
it  became  the  imperative  duty  of  every  Union 
man,  every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  our  common  country,  its 
Government  and  flag,  as  the  only  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  revolution  and  of  preserving 
the  Union  of  States. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  questions  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Cabinet.  I  am 
not  in  their  confidence,  as  you  and  the  whole 
country  ought  to  be  aware.  I  am  neither  the 
supporter  of  the  partisan  policy  nor  the  apologist 
of  the  errors  of  the  Administration.  My  previous 
relations  to  them  remain  unchanged ;  but  I  trust 
the  time  will  never  come  when  I  shall  not  be 
willing  to  make  any  needful  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling  and  party  policy  for  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  my  country. 

I  know  of  no  mode  in  which  a  loyal  citizen  may 
so  well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  his  country  as 
by  sustaining  the  flag,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  under  all  circumstances  and  under  every 
Administration,  regardless  of  party  politics, 
against  all  assailants  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
course  of  Clay  and  Webster  towards  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Jackson,  in  the  days  of  nullification, 
presents  a  noble  and  worthy  example  for  all  true 
patriots.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  fearful 
crisis  was  precipitated  upon  the  country,  partisan 
strife  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  was  quite  as 
bitter  and  relentless  as  now  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

The  gulf  which  separated  party  leaders  in  those 
days,  was  quite  as  broad  and  deep  as  that  which 
now  separates  the  Democrats  from  the  Republi- 
cans. But  the  moment  an  enemy  arose  in  our 
midst,  plotting  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union 
and  the  Government,  the  voice  of  partisans  was 
hushed  in  patriotic  silence.  One  of  the  brightest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  our  country  will  record 


the  fact  that  during  this  eventful  period  the  great 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  sinking  the  partisan  in 
the  patriot,  rushed  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  became  its  ablest  and  bravest  defenders 
against  all  assailants  until  the  conspiracy  was 
crushed  and  abandoned,  when  they  resumed  their 
former  positions  as  party  leaders  upon  political 
issues. 

The  acts  of  patriotic  devotion  have  never  been 
deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  or  political 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Clay  or  Webster,  to  the 
principles  and  organization  of  the  Whig  party. 
Nor  have  I  any  apprehension  that  the  firm  and 
unanimous  support  which  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  masses  are  now  giving  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  will  ever  be  deemed  evidence  of 
infidelity  to  Democratic  principles,  or  a  want  of 
loyalty  to  the  organization  and  creed  of  the 
Democratic  party.  If  we  hope  to  regain  and  per- 
petuate the  ascendancy  of  our  party,  we  should 
never  forget  that  a  man  can  not  be  a  true  Demo- 
crat unless  he  is  a  loyal  patriot. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  these,  my  conscien- 
tious convictions,  may  coincide  with  those  of  my 
friends,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

To  Virgil  Hickox,  Esq.,  Chairman  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 


■««»»»• 


Great  Britain  and  the  Rebel  Iron  Clads. 
A  British  Order  of  Council  bearing  date  Decem- 
ber 23,  1763 — one  hundred  years  ago — affords  a 
striking  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  that  govern- 
ment at  the  present  day.  Corsica  had  rebelled 
against  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  to  which  it  then 
belonged,  and  the  Rebels  were,  after  a  while,  par- 
tially subdued.  The  Geneose  Minister,  at  the 
British  Court,  then  represented  that  the  revolt 
was  chiefly  kept  alive  by  the  aid  afforded  the 
Rebels  by  foreign  vessels.  In  answer  to  this  re- 
quest King  George  III.  issued  an  order  "  strictly 
commanding  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  whatso- 
ever condition  they  be  to  forbear  to  give  or  furnish 
aid,  assistance,  countenance  or  succor  by  any  ways 
or  means  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Corsica 
in  rebellion  againt  the  most  serene  republic,  upon 
pain,  not  only  of  his  majesty's  high  displeasure, 
but  of  suffering  such  punishment  as  by  law  may 
be  inflicted  on  such  as  wilfully  violate  his  majesty's 
treaties  and  infringe  the  peace  and  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  his  majesty  and  foreign  princes  or 
States."  It  is  furthermore  stated  that  these 
orders  are  "  agreeable  to  what  was  enjoined  upon 
a  like  occasion  by  order  of  his  late  majesty  (George 
II.)  in  Council  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1753."  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  on  two  occasions  the  British 
Government  did  just  what  the  United  States  long 
asked  of  them  in  vain.  The  'order  above 
described  is  from  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for 
1763. 


^»«»»- 

Rich  Scene  on  a  Railroad  Train. 

An  affair  worthy  of  notice  occurred  on  the  train 
between  Baltimore  and  Elmira.  A  number  of  sol- 
diers were  on  board  the  train.  Two  of  them  wore 
blouses  of  different  color  from  those  worn  by  the 
rest.  An  old  Copperhead  on  the  train  noticed 
this,  and  supposed  them  to  be  "Southern  brethren." 
He  approached  them,  and  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion something  like  the  following : 

Copperhead — "You  gentlemen  do  not  belong  to 
this  party  of  soldiers  1" 

Soldiers — "No,  sir." 

Copperhead — "Do  you  belong  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy  ?" 

Soldiers — "Yes,  sir." 

Copperhead — "Have  you  any  money  ?" 

Soldiers — "No,  sir." 

Copperhead — "Have  you  no  Confederate  mo- 
ney ?" 

Soldiers — "No,  sir;  we  lost  everything  when 
captured  by  the  Yankees." 

.-.  Copperhead — (giving  each  of  them  a  five  dollar 
bill,)  "It  is  a  pity  that  gentlemen  engaged  in  a 
good  cause  should  be  robbed  of  everything."  After 
this  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  he 
asked,  "What  State  in  the  Confederacy  do  you 
belong  to  ?" 

Soldiers— "From  the  State  of  Maine." 

Copperhead  "simmered  down,"  and  left  the 
train  before  it  had  fairly  stopped  at  Hanover 
Junction. 


The  Soldier  and  the  "  Lady." 

An  incident  occurred  in  Vicksburg  during  July, 
1863,  which  turned  out  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
gallant  young  soldier.  He  was  prospecting  around 
town,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  stable 
of  very  fine  horses.  While  admiring  their  fine 
points,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a 
very  fascinating  young  lady,  as  she  emerged  from 
another  apartment  of  the  horse-house,  and  bowed 
politely,  and  smiled  killingly  upon  him.  He  stam- 
mered out  something  like  an  apology  for  his  seem- 
ing intrusion,  mixing  up  the  words  "proclamation" 
and  "confiscation,"  etc.,  and  ended  by  asking  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  place  ? 

"  Dr.  Neely,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  And  you — you  are  his  wife  ?'-  said  the  soldier, 
doubtfully. 

"  No,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Then  his  daughter  ?"  This  was  said  very 
smilingly. 

"  No." 

"  His  niece,  perhaps  ?" — endearingly. 

"  No ;  no  relation  that  I  know  of." 

"  Then  a  lady  friend,  on  a  visit  1" — puzzlingly. 

".  No,  not  that  either." 

"  Well,  then,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  who 
you  are  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  lady,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  soldier's  discomfiture  with  a  piquant  relish, 
"lam  Ids  slave." 

The  soldier  gave  one  long,  last,  lingering  look, 
and  with  a  low  whistle,  departed. 


Great  Potomac  and  Rapidan  Through  Route !— ' 
Promptness  and  Dispatch ! 

Meade  &  Lee's  Through  Express,  weekly  line, 
between  Alexandria  and  Culpepper ;  connections 
with  principal  points  North  and  South  (especially 
the  Old  Capitol  and  the  Libby  Prison). 

The  subscribers  having  completed  their  arrange- 
ments and  gotten  their  line  into  running  order, 
will  hereafter,  until  further  notice,  run  their  ma- 
chines (the  "Army  of  the  Potomac"  and  "Army  of 
Northern  Virginia")  every  week,  through  from 
Culpepper,  Va.,  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  vice  versa, 
giving  their  personal  attention  to  the  running  of 
each  train — Lee  preceding  Meade  at  a  proper  in- 
terval on  the  out  trains,  and  Meade  preceding 
Lee  with  similar  regularity  on  the  in  trains.  The 
perfect  familiarity  of  these  old  stagers  with  the 
route  in  question,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  traversed  it,  enable  them  to  calculate 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  time  of  arrival  at  the 
indicated  points.  Having  gotten  up  all  their  lo- 
comotives and  rolling  stock  regardless  of  expense, 
and  putting  them  through  night  and  day  alike, 
they  are  enabled  to  disregard  the  ordinary  draw- 
backs of  weather,  state  of  roads,  &c,  as  those  who 
do  a  smaller  business  cannot. 

G.  G.  Meade, 
R.  E.  Lee. 

P.  S. — The  line  through  Pennsylvania  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  painful  collision 
which  occurred  there  in  July  last,  but  as  such 
things  have  been  carefully  avoided  ever  since,  and 
every  precaution  taken  for  the  future,  it  is  hoped 
that  an  indiilgent  public  will  not  remember  that 
unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
company.  Dunk  Brown,  Sec'y. 


Singular  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity. 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  there 
was  engaged  with  the  Union  forces  a  young  man, 
whose  parents  reside  in  Birmingham,  Pa.  It 
was  announced  that  he  was  among  the  killed  in 
that  sanguinary  fight,  and  his  friends  proceeded 
to  the  battle-field  to  recover  his  remains.  After 
some  difficulty  they  managed  to  recover  what 
they  were  positive  was  his  body,  and  brought  it 
home  and  had  it  interred  in  the  family  burying 
ground.  A  few  nights  since  the  house  of  the 
parents  was  visited  by  a  young  man  from  the 
army,  who  aroused  the  household. .  On  entering 
the  house  what  was  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
of  the  parents  to  discover  in  their  visitor  their 
deeply  mourned  son,  whose  remains  they  fancied 
were  resting  quietly  in  the  cemetery.  It  turned 
out  that  the  body  brought  on  and  interred  was 
that  of  a  rebel,  who  wore  in  the  battle  a  United 
States  uniform,  and  whose  resemblance  to  the 
Union  soldier  was  a  very  striking  one. 
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Greek  Fire— Alarm  in  England. 
Dr.    Richardson  contributes  an  article   to   the 
Social  Science  Review  of  London  on  Greek  Fire, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

The  term  "  Greek  fire,"  as  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance which  the  Federals  are  pouring  into  Char- 
leston, is  strickly  a  misnomer.     The  secre  t  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  original  Greek  fire  has  been 
lost  for  nearly  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  again  be  found,  see- 
ing that  modern  chemistry  suggests  agents  quite 
as  dangerous,  and  perhaps  simpler,  than  the  origi- 
nal.    As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  spend  a  moment  in  considering  the 
nature   and  qualities  of  the  combustible   which 
bore  the  name  of  Greek  fire.     The  tradition  has 
come  down  to  us  that  the  substance  employed  was 
composed  of  sulphur,  naptha,  pitch,  gum  and  bitu- 
men ;  or,  according  to  the  recipe  of  the  Princess 
Anne  Commena,   of   sulphur,   resin,  and  oil.     It 
does  not  appear  that  the  compound  was  inclosed 
in  anything  like  a  shell,  and  as  it  is  as  clear  that 
it  was  hurled  from  the  catapault,  we  infer  that  it 
left  the  hand  of  the  engineer  in  the  solid  form.  In 
its  course  through  the  air  it  took  fire  with  a  great 
noise,  and  presented  a  large  nucleus  with  a  train  ; 
falling  on  combustible  matter,  it  set  fire  to  it  furi- 
ously, and  some  of  the  historians  add  that  water 
did  not  extinguish  the  burning.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Turks  with  great  effect  against 
the  French,  under  St.  Louis,  at  the  siege  of  Dami- 
etta ;  but  that  by-and-by  they  learned  a  method  of 
extinguishing  it  as  it   fell.     Marcus  Gracchus  is 
the  commonly  acknowledged  inventor   of  Greek 
fire,  but  its  use  was  revived  later  by  an  engineer 
of  Helipolis,  of  the  name  of  Callinicus.   Callinicus, 
acting  under  the  command  of  Constantine  Pogon- 
ates,  used  this  fire  in  a  sea  fight  against  the  Sara- 
cens, near  Cysicus,  in  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy- 
ed all  the  ships  Of  his  enemy. 

So  much  for  ancient  Greek  fire  ;  its  modern 
representative,  although  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  different  in  character,  more  portable, 
more  certain,  more  terrible.  It  is  a  fluid  sub- 
stance, is  cheaply  made,  keeps  for  years,  and  is 
produced  so  quickly  that  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed  may  be  put  together  at 
the  moment  when  the  compound  is  required. 
In  using  the  liquid  it  has  to  be  enclosed,  in  a 
shell  which  shall  burst  at  a  given  point  of 
destination  and  allow  the  fluid  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

The  construction  of  modern  liquid  fire  is  based 
on  simple  scientific  principles,  and  more  methods 
than  one  may  be  discovered  for  producing  it.  I 
think,  and  I  know  its  inventor,  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  in  a  moment,  thinks  so  too — that  it  might 
be  so  formed  that  it  would  actually  burn  under 
water.  But,  however  much  it  might  be  modified 
in  detail,  the  principle  would  be  the  same  and  the 
principle  is  this :  A  rapidly  oxydizable — which 
means  a  substance  that,  in  combining  greedily 
with  oxygen  whenever  it  can  get,  it  gives  rise  to 
the  volume  of  heat  and  flame — is  suspended  for  a 
time  through  a  liquid,  in  which  it  is  held  innocu- 
ous, so  long  as  the  two  are  confined  together,  but 
from  which  it  is  separated  spontaneously  when 
both  are  free  in  the  open  air. 

The  modern  chemist  who  first  brought  liquid 
fire  into  notice  was  Mr.  Wentworth  Scott.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  method  suggested  by  the  late 
Lord  Dundonald  was  of  the  same  nature  ;  but  for 
special  scientific  reasons,  this  view  is  not  probable. 
Mr.  Scott  suggested  the  principle  about  eleven 
pears  ago,  and  during  the  Russian  war  he  was  un 
tiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  it  practically  into  use  in 
our  army  and  navy.  There  is  an  official  board 
which  received  Mr.  Scott,  heard  his  plans,  promised 
him  means  for  experiment,  nibbled  at  his  idea, 
and  then  repudiated  it,  and  did  many  very  foolish 
things  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  rake  up  ; 
suffice  it,  that  after  tantalizing  Mr.  Scott  for  a  long 
season,  and  after  supplying  him  with  "  lots  of 
forms,"  our  circumlocutionists  became  acquainted 
with  another  gentleman,  who  proposed  a  liquid 
fire,  but  who,  I  believe,  in  the  end  was  gently 
dropped  also — I  mean  Capt.  Disney. 

At  last  that  which  the  English  nation,  or  rather 
government  refused  to  study  as  a  means  of  war- 
fare, has  been  turned  to  practical  account  in  Amer- 
ica. Liquid  fire  has  found  its  way  into  Charles- 
ton, and  the  question  to  be  asked  is,  will  its  appli- 
cation stop  there  ?    It  is  folly  to  rest  content  with 


saying  that  the  practice  is  barbarous.  Barbarity 
pertains  to  the  use  of  bayonets  and  swords  and 
grenades,  and  all  else  ;  the  points  to  be  recognized 
are  the  fact — that  the  Americans  are  using  this 
liquid  fire  ;  that  they  will  soon  find  means  of  im- 
proving their  first  attempts  ;  that  the  successful 
employment  of  one  liquid  will  suggest  others,  and 
that  suddenly  we  may  be  roused  to  the  unpleasant 
consciousness  that  all  our  great  armament,  all  our 
forces,  all  our  ships,  all  our  men,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foe  who  has  learned  anew  art  in  war, in  which 
science  has  sapped  courage,  and  in  which  brute 
force  stands  but  second  in  the  contest. 

Let  us  have  no  mincing  of  a  matter  so  essential 
to  British  interests  as  the  application  of  liquid  fire 
in  warfare.  The  worst  cannot  be  spoken  too  early; 
if  shells  charged  with  liquid  fire  were  to  be  used 
by  America  in  a  war  with  England,  there  is  not  a 
wooden  ship  in  the  whole  of  our  marine  service, 
royal  or  mercantile,  that  would  ever  be  absolutely 
safe  after  a  single  shell,  even  from  a  rifle,  had 
thrown  the  treacherous  and  terrible  combustible 
on  to  the  sails,  decks,  or  quarters,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  not  a  town  or  fortress  within 
the  range  of  American  cannon  that  might  not  be 
destroyed  by  fire  from  a  few  well-directed  shots. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  up  and  doing. 
We  must  learn  either  "to  meet  fire  with  fire,"  and 
to  "threaten  the  threatener,"  or  we  must  acquire 
the  gentler  art  of  effectually  neutralizing  an  agent 
of  destruction  which  we  may  scorn  to  employ,  as 
beneath  our  civilization. 


A  Slaveholder  Driving  his  Slaves  to  the  Recruiting 
Office. 

A  slaveholder  in  Dorchester  County,  Mary- 
land, recently  said  to  his  slaves  that  they  had  his 
permission  to  volunteer  in  the  army,  but  requested 
them,  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go, 
to  inform  him,  and  as  they  had  driven  him  many 
a  time  to  Cambridge,  he  would  himself  drive  them 
in  his  carriage  thither  on  this  important  mission. 
Sure  enough,  they  heeded  his  request,  and  he 
drove  them  to  town  in  his  carriage  on  their  way 
to  Baltimore,  after  fitting  them  out  quite  liberally. 
He  went  again,  shortly  after,  to  Camp  Birney,  to 
get  his  certificates  for  the  three  hundred  dollars 
substitute  money  for  each  slave,  and  to  grant  his 
obligation  to  free  them  when  the  State  laws  would 
allow  him  to  do  so.  They  met  him  as  affection- 
ately and  demonstratively  as  sons  would  meet  a 
father. 


Who  Jumped? 

Captain  Ellis,  of  the  Maine  cavalry,  relates  the 
following  little  incident  which  serves  to  illustrate 
how  coolly  the  "  horrors  of  war  "  are  looked  upon 
by  our  boys.  He  says  in  one  of  the  numerous 
skirmishes  in  which  his  company  were  engaged 
dismounted,  one  of  his  men,  young  Kitchen,  from 
Houlton,  spied  a  Rebel  running  across  the  field 
opposite.  "  Now,"  said  Kitchen,  taking  deliberate 
aim  at  the  Reb,  "you'll  see  that  lad  jump,"  and 
fired,  but  missed  his  mark.  The  Rebel  coolly 
stopped  and  returned  the  compliment,  and  Kitchen 
received  a  ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg._  He 
jumped  about  four  feet  and  ejaculated,  "  By  jolly, 
the  wrong  boy  jumped  that  time." 


«»— ♦ 


How  the  Russians  Treat  Deserters. 

The  Russian  Government  has  adopted  a  new 
system  with  respect  to  the  officers  who  desert  to 
the  Polish  insurgents.  They  declare  them  to  be 
mad,  and  confine  them  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Thus 
the  official  paper  published  at  Kieff  lately  an- 
nounced that  an  ensign  of  the  Kranieutcharz  regi- 
ment named  Apollo  Kartacheff  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Robininsk  for  having  failed  in  his  duty 
to  his  sovereign  and  violated  his  oath,  had  become 
insane,  proclaiming  himself  King  of  Poland,  under 
the  title  of  Appolinaire  I. 


Jackson  and  Lincoln.  u 

"  If  posterity  condemn  me,  it  will  be  because  I 
did  not  hang  John  C.  Calhoun  as  a  traitor.  They 
may  condemn  me  more  for  this  than  any  other 
act  of  my  administration." — Andrew  Jackson. 

"  I  think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I 
shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  arrests, 
rather  than  too  many." — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Lieutenant  Leggett's  Expedition-His  Companions' 
Opinions  of  Him. 
On  one  occasion,  General  Kilpatrick  said, 
"  among  my  officers,  who  may  I  ask  to  perform  an 
undertaking  of  much  hazard,  to  go  across  the 
river  and  bring  me  reliable  information  from  the 
enemy  ? "  One  young  Lieutenant  asked  for  a 
choice  of  men,  and  prepared  to  execute  his 
General's  wishes.  Of  this  expedition,  one  of  his 
men  writes :  "  This  morning,  August  23d,  about 
three  o'clock,  we  came  to  where  the  18th  Pennsyl- 
vania are  doing  picket — this  side  the  river — left 
our  horses  with  them,  and  took  a  little  scow  large 
enough  to  hold  four,  and  over  we  went ;  we  had 
sixteen  men,  and  a  Sergeant  from  the  Second  New 
York.  Well,  we  all  got  safely  over,  and  sent  our 
boat  back  with  instructions.  We  then  made  our 
way  into  the  country.  Leggett  had  on  a  large 
Rebel  over-coat,  hence  he  was  a  good  'Reb.'  At  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  river,  we  came  to 
a  beautiful  house  and  plantation ;  this  was  at  about 
sunrise.  Leggett  made  his  way  to  the  house, 
while  we  lay  in  ambush.  He  passed  himself  for 
an  officer  of  White's  Battallion,  which  forms 
General  Longstreet's  body  guard — hence  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  belong  to.  From  the  man  of  the 
house  he  found  out  all,  and  more  than  we  ex- 
pected. Then  we  were  inside  two  lines  of  pickets, 
and  quite  near  a  camp.  Now,  that  we  had  learned 
all  we  wanted,  to  get  back  was  the  next  thing.  It 
was  then  eight  o'clock.  The  sergeant  had  got  sepa- 
rated from  us  while  skulking  in  the  swamp,  and 
the  '  Rebs.'  got  between  him  and  us,  and  the  poor 
fellow  got  shot ;  but  we  laid  out  four  of  the  'Rebs.' 
and  that  raised  the  Old  Harry  for  us.  One  of  our 
mishaps  was  to  run  smack  into  a  camp  of  their 
scouts,  and  we  had  to  creep  for  a  long  way  through 
a  ditch  ;  but  at  last  we  got  through  their  line  of 
pickets,  and  across  the  river.  By  the  way,  when 
we  run  into  this  camp  of  '  Rebs.'  we  corild  hear 
them  talk  about  us — telling  how  they  intended  to 
capture  us — but  w%  escaped  to  get  to  our  camp  at 
dinner  time,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
a  host  of  officers,  who  fairly  shook  us,  and  called 
us  Bully  Boys." 

Lieut.  Leggett  was  equally  as  noted  for  his  gentle 
and  manly  virtues  as  for  his  heroic  daring. 
General  Copeland  says :  "As  an  officer,  of  his  rap"*, 
he  was  unequaled.  Had  he  lived,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  received  the  highest  honors. 
While,  as  an  officer,  he  was  attentive,  firm,  in- 
trepid and  brave ;  in  social  life  he  was  characterized 
by  all  the  simplicity  and  mildness  of  a  child. 
Altogether,  he  was  estimable  and  beloved,  and 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him." 

A  comrade,  writing  of  his  death,  thus  closes  his 
letter :  "  We  shall  miss  the  sunshine  of  his  pres- 
ence, his  wise  counsels,  his  words  of  cheer — yet 
this  bitter  grief  is  not  without  consolation — his 
has  a  spotless  memory,  a  name  above  reproach  ; 
and,  henceforward,  shall  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  a  personification 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good — let  us  thank 
heaven  that  such  a  one  has  lived  among  us — for 
a  few  years  even — and  that  we  have  known 
him,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  words  and 
deeds." 


OUR  MONTHLY. 

Our  readers  have  seen  the  working  of  "our 
Monthly  "  for  six  months,  and  we  now  commence 
a  new  year,  although  not  a  new  volume.  If  our 
patrons  like  the  work,  let  them  endeavor  to  add 
to  our  list  of  subscribers  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  make  the  Portrait  Monthly  worthy  of 
their  patronage.  We  can  still  supply  the  first  six 
numbers,  and  subscribers  can  commence  their 
yearly  subscriptions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  or  with  the  present  number  as  they  may 
please.  Each  part  is  complete  in  itself ;  but  we 
believe  our  readers  will  like  to  bind  the  sets  to- 
gether and  keep  them  as  a  work  of  reference.  To 
new  subscribers  we  will  therefore  furnish  the 
"  back  numbers  "  at  the  same  rate  as  the  yearly 
subscription ;  but  after  the  volume  is  completed 
the  full  rate  of  ten  cents  will  be  charged  for  each 
back  number.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Por- 
trait Monthly  is  one  dollar  per  annum,  with 
special  advantages  to  those  who  raise  a  club  of  five 
or  over 
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GENERAL  HEREON. 

Major-General  Francis  J.  Herron  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  son  of  Colonel 
John  Herron,  of  Pittsburg,  a  well-known  and 
respected  gentleman  of  that  parfc  of  the  State. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated  in  his 
native  State,  and  about  the  year  1856  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  he  became  engaged  in  business 
at  Dubuque. 

During  the  year  1858,  young  Herron  took 
great  interest  in  the  organization  of  the 
"Governor's  Grays,"  an  Iowa  military  company, 
which  soon  was  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in 
drill  throughout  the  United  States,  claiming 
to  rank  even  with  the  noted  Chicago  Zouaves. 
When  the  secession  movement  commenced, 
our  hero  was  Captain  of  the  Company,  and 
in  December,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  the  members, 
he  tendered  their  services  to  the  then  Secretary 
0f  War— Hon.  J.  Holt. 

When  the  President  called  for  three  months' 
volunteers,  Captain  Herron's  company  was 
organized  as  part  of  the  First  regiment  of 
Iowa  Volunteers,  being  designated  as  Com- 
pany I,  and  entering  the  service  May  9,  1861. 
Captain  Herron  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  where  General 
Lyon  fell,  August  10,  1861. 

Capt.  Herron  then  returned  home  to  raise  a 
three  years'  regiment,  and  succeeded;  obtaining 
the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Iowa 
Infantry,  with  a  commission  dated  from  Sep- 
tember 10,   1861.     The  regiment  became  at- 
tached to  General  Curtis'  forces,  operating  in 
Southwestern  Missouri,   and  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7  and  8, 1862, 
where  and  when  Lieut  .-Colonel  Herron  com- 
manded his    regiment — the    Colonel  having 
charge  of  a  brigade.     During  the  second  day's 
fight    Lieut  .-Colonel    Herron     was     severely 
wounded  by  a  cannon  shot,  breaking  his  leg  at 
the  ankle,  at  the  same  time   that  it    kDled  his 
horse.      Notwithstanding     the    nature    of    this 
wound,  he  led   his  men  on   foot  for  over  an  hour 
longer,  until  they  reached  the  enemy's  batteries, 
where    he    was    surrounded, 
and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, taken  prisoner.     He  was 
removed  to  Van  Buren,  Ar- 
kansas, but  shortly  after  ex- 
changed,   and    placed    under 
the  charge  of  a  careful  surgeon. 
So    valuable    an    officer  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron 
considered  by  General   Curtis, 
that  he  gave  in  exchange  for 
him    a   full    rebel    Colonel — 
Louis  Hebert — so  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Herron  might 
not  die  on  the   rebel  hands, 
but    have    proper     attention 
paid  to  his  wounds. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1862, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Herron 
was  promoted  to  be  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  at  the  battle  of 
Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  De- 
cember 7,  1862,  he  not  only 
commanded  two  divisions  of 
Union  troops,  but  fought  and 
won  the  battle,  against  over- 
whelming numbers,  before 
his  reinforcements  came  up. 
During  this  engagement  he 
lead  one  of  his  divisions  in 
person.  He  afterwards  pur- 
sued the  enemy  and  captured 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  Decem- 
ber 27, 1862.  For  his  gallantry 
on  this  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  to  date  from  No- 
vember 29,  1862. 

General  Herron's  forces 
were,  during  the  early  part  of 
1863,  sent  to  Vicksburg ;  there 
formed  the  left  wing  of  General 
Grant's  army  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  siege,  and  after 
the  fall  of  that  place,  July, 
1863,  was  transported  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  operated 
in  the  Atchafalaya  and  other 


GENERAL  FRANCIS  J.  HERRON. 

Districts  of  Louisiana,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Ord.  During  October,  1863,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  General  Herron  had  to 
be  relieved  from  his  command  by  Major-General 
Dana. 


LIEUTENANT  PERCY  S.  LEGGETT. 


LIEUTENANT  LEGGETT. 

Lieutenant  Percy  S.  Leggett,  the  gallant 
young  Staff  officer  who  fell  while  serving 
under  the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1839.  While  very  young 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Michigan,  in 
which  State  the  greater  part  of  Ms  youth  was 
spent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  join  the  defenders 
of  his  country's  integrity,  but  was  deterred 
from  enlisting  by  an  acute  physical  weakness, 
which  was  likely  to  have  had  fatal  termina- 
tion if  the  patient  should  have  been  subjected 
to  any  very  severe  exposure.  But  as  time  pro- 
gressed, and  more  men  were  required,  he  over- 
come the  scruples  of  his  friends  and  physician 
and  joined  the  army. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1862,  young  Leggett 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Caval- 
ry under  Colonel  Copeland,  and  was  at  once 
made  sergeant.  Giving  evidence  of  superior 
talents  and  proof  of  his  usefulness,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  supernumary  lieute- 
nant, and  when  by  general  order  this  position 
was  dispensed  with  in  the  army,  young  Leg- 
gett still  remained  with  his  regiment,  acting 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  capacities  of 
Captain,  Lieutenant  and  private,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  might  require.  All  this 
time  he  was  without  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  at  last  prohibited  from  serving 
in  the  regiment  under  the  order  by  wliich 
camp  followers  were  not  allowed  in  the 
army. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch    thereupon    re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  impatiently  awaited 
a  promised  commission.     Finding  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  forthcoming,  he  deter- 
mined   to*  rejoin  his  regiment  in    any  capacity 
rather  than  remain  behind.     The  regiment  was 
then  at  Gettysburg,  and  on  being  expostidated 
with  in  relation  to    the  danger  of  reaching  it, 
he  replied,  "  I  will  get  as   near  the  regiment  as 
I  can,  for  how  can  I  be  absent 
while  the  boys  of  the  good 
'  Fifth '  are  busy  in  the  fight. 
I  know  my  duty,  and  if  I  die 
let  it  comfort  you  that  it  was 
in  serving  my  country." 

After  making  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  reach  his  regiment, 
young  Leggett  obtained  an 
appointment  on  the  Staff  of 
General  Kilpatrick,  who  was 
then  commanding  a  Division 
of  cavalry  under  General 
Pleasonton.  The  youthful 
soldier  was  then  appointed 
as  an  aid-de-camp  to  the 
former  General  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant. 

While  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity Lieutenant  Leggett  felt 
he  was  not  actively  enough 
employed,  and  endeavored  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  but  did 
not  succeed.  He  therefore 
retained  his  position  on  Gen. 
eral  Kilpatrick's  Staff. 

On  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1863,  while  engaged  in 
one  of  General  Kilpatrick's 
expeditions — to  Port  Conway 
— Lieutenant  Leggett  was 
shot  while,  reconnoitering  in- 
side the  enemy's  lines  in  ad- 
vance of  his  orderlies.  This 
daring  attempt  cost  him  his 
life. 

When  Lieutenant  Leggett 
fell,  General  Kilpatrick  stated 
he  regretted  his  loss  as  much 
as  that  of  any  other  officer 
under  his  command,  as  he 
was  "  as  brave  a  soldier  as 
ever  drew  a  sword,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  a  scout  had 
rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  army,  undertaking  the 
most  hazardous  enterprises 
with  great  coolness  and  here- 
tofore unfailing  success." 
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3.  H.   WINSLOW  &  CO., 

100,000 

WATCHES,    CHAINS,    SETS    OF  JEW- 
ELRY. GOLD   PENS.   BRACELETS, 
LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GFNT'S  PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  STUDS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  till 
you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

Splendid  List 

Op  Articles  to  be  Sold  fob  Oke  Dol- 
lar Each. 

each. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,      $100 

100  Gold  Watches,  60 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches,       -       -       35 

_  500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Watches,    -       15 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains,      $5  00  to  10 

8000  Cold  Band  Bracelets,  5  00  to  10 

3000    "        "  "  3  00  to    5 

3000  Cameo  Brooches,  -       -       4  00  to    6 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches,    4  00  to    6 

3000  Lava  and  Flor.  Brooches,    4  00  to    6 

3000  Coral,  ■  Opal     and     im. 

Brooches.  -        -        4  00  to    6 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops,  -  4  00  to  6 
3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops,  4  00  to  0 
3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear 

Drops,  -  -  -  4  00  to  0 
8000  Coral,   Em.  and  Opal  Ear 

Drops.  -  -  -  4  00  to  8 
5100  Gent's  Breastpins,  -  2  50  to  S 
3000  Watch  Keys,  -        -        2  00  to    6 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides,  2  00  to  6 
50(1(1  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs,  2  50  to    6 

5tKH)  Sleeve  Buttons,  -  -  2  50  to  6 
6000  Plain  Rings,  -       -       2  50  to    5 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings,  -  -  2  50  to  6 
6000  Lockets.  -  -  -  2  50  to  10 
6000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry.  6  00  to  10 

10000  Gold    Fens,    with     Silver 

Mounted  Holders,     -        4  00  to    5 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Ex- 
tension Cases  and  Pen- 
cils,    -        -       -       -       4  00  to    6 
All  Gold  Pens  14  Carats  and  Wan-anted. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be 
sold  for  one  dollar  each.  Certificates  of 
all  the  various  articles,  stating  wha,  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes, 
sealed  up,  and  mixed  ;  and  when  ordered, 
are  taken  out  without  regard  to  choice, 
and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a  fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you 
will  see  what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is 
at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and  take 
the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  business,  26 
cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when 
the  certificate  is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates 
will  be  sent  for  $1,  eleven  for  $2,  thirty 
for  $5,  sixty-five  for  $10,  and  a  hundred 
for  $15. 

Agents.— Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be 
allowed  ten  cents  on  every  Certificate  or- 
dered by  them,  provided  their  remittance 
amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect 
25  cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15 
cents  to  us,  either  in  ca-h  or  po^age 
stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used  by 
our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving 
their  correct  address,  Town,  County  and 
State. 

J.  H.  WLNSLOW  &  CO., 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

SOMETHING   PERFECTLY   DE- 
lightful  in  the   book  line. — Come,  or 
send  your  address  on  a  stamped  envelope, 
and  get  a  circular  with  full  particulars. 
CALVIN  BLANCHARD,  Publisher, 
No.  30  Ann  street,  New  York. 

The  Prettiest  Present  for  a  Lady 
Is  the  Gold  Composite    Patent   Detached 
Lever  Watch,  Jewelled  in  13  actions,  beau- 
tifully engraved  Hunting  Cases,  by  Raskell, 
of  Liverpool,  $25. 

FOR  A  GENTLEMAN, 

THE  OFFICER'S  WATCH, 
Detached  Lever  Movement,  13  Jewels,  in 
Sterling  fine  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  with 
new  Patent  Time  Indicator,  jnst  invented 
for  the  army.  The  handsomest  and  most 
useful  watch  ever  offered — $25. 

The  Gold  Composite  can  also  be  had  in 
Gent.  size. 

5®~  Watches  sent  for  inspection  before 
payment. 

Every  Novelty  can  be  seen  by  sending  for 

our  Catalogues.    Agents  wanted  in 

every  Regiment  and  every 

County  on  unusually 

liberal  terms. 

ARRANDALE  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Watches,  212  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


IT  TOOK  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  THE 


It  was  pronounced  supe- 
rior to  all  others  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London, 
1862.  It  took  the  First  Pre- 
mium at  the  great  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  in 
New  York  City,  1863,  where 

the  judges  were  practical 
mechanics  and  appreciated 
COG-WHEELS. 


New  York  State  Fair, 
Vermont  State  Fair, 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,    - 
Iowa  Stae  Fair, 
Illinois  State  Fair, 


1862  and  1863. 
1863. 

-  1S63. 
1863. 

-  1863. 


And  at  County  Fairs  without  number. 

SELF-ADJUSTING  AND  ADJUSTABLE ! 

IT  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR,  CLOTHES  AND   MONET. 

It  is  easily  and  firmly  secured  to  the  tub  or  Washing-machine,  and  will  fit  tubs  of  any 
size  or  shape.     It  is  simple  in  its  construction  and  does  not  easily  get  out  of  repair. 

It  is  not  only  a  PEFFECT  WRINGER,  but  the  Cog-wheels  give  it  a  POWER  which 
renders  it  a  most  excellent  washer,  pressing  and  separating  as  it  does,  the  dlrt  with 
the  water,  from  the  Clothes. 


ANY  WASHERWOMAN  CAN  USE  IT— A  CHILD  TEN  YEARS  OLD 

CAN  WORK  IT. 


It  will  save  its  cost  every  six  months  in  the  saving  of  Clothes.  Wc  have  Seven  sixes,  from 
$5  50  to  $30.    The  ordinary  Family  sizes  are :  No.  1  $10  and  No.  2  $7.    These  have 


GOG  WHEELS  M 
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And  are  warranted  in  every  particular. 
This  means,  especially,  that  after  a  few  months'  use  the  lower  roll 


WILL  NOT  TWIST  ON  THE  SHAFT, 

And  tear  the  Clothing,  as  is  the  case  with  our  No.  3  and  other  Wringers  without  Cog- 
wheels. 

In  our  monthly  sales  of  over  five  thousand,  only  from  one  to  two  dozen  are  without 
Cogs.  In  our  retail  sales  we  have  not  sold  one  in  nearly  two  years  !  The  shows  which 
style  is  appreciated  by  the  public.    This  is  the  only  Wringer  with 

THE  PATENT  COG-WHEEL  REGULATOR, 

And  though  our  Wringer-makers  are  licensed  to  use  our  Rubber  rolls,  yet  none  are  ever 
licensed  to  use  the  Cog- Wheel  Regulator.  Therefore,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  buy 
only  the 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

On  receipt  of  the  price,  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we  will  send  the  U.  C.  W. 

FREE   OP  EXPENSE. 

What  we  especially  want  is  a  good 

CANVASSER 

In  every  town.    We  offer  liberal  inducements  and  guarantee  the  exclusive  sale. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent,  347  Broadway,  New  York. 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED  ELASTIC  STITCH 

SEWING  MACHINES 

were  awarded  the  highest  premiums 
over  all  competitors  at  the  State 
Fairs  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Blinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon,  and  at  every  respectable  In- 
stitate  and  County  Fair  held  in  1863. 
Salesrooms,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
as**  182  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 


A  GOLD  WATCH  FBEE, 
AND  $15  PER  DAY, 
Made  by  selling  our  Great  New  Union  Prize 
Packages,  totally  different  from  all  old 
styles.  Nothing  like  them.  Containing 
FINE  ARTICLES  worth  $1,  for  only  25 
cents.  RICH  JEWELRY,  Writing  Mate- 
rials, FANCY  GOODS,  and  many  useful 
things  wanted  by  all.  SPLENDID  CAMP 
PACKAGES  for  roldiers,  with  lots  of  good 
things.  Paper  and  Envelopes  printed  in 
BcAUTiFUL  COLORS.  CAMP  COM- 
PANIONS, &c.  We  give  FREE,  to  all  who 
send  for  our  Packages,  a  superb  GOLD  OR 
SILVER  Hunting  Case  WATCH,  Eng- 
lish Movements,  warranted  as  a  TIME- 
KEEPER. Our  Agents  now  make  $15  per 
DAY  EASY.  Send  for  our  NFW  Circular 
for  1S64,  containing  Extra  Premium  induce- 
ments, free.  S.  C.  R1CKARDS  &  CO.,  102 
Nassau  street,  New  York.  The  original, 
largest  and  oldest  Prize  Package  House  in 
the  World. 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

W.   J.    DEMOREST, 
90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 


It  is  illustrated  by 
ARTISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST   TALENT. 
It  is  the 

ADVOCATE  OF  MORALITY 
and 
PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE  RIGHTS. 
It  is  the  practical  exponent  of  all  mea- 
sures of 
SOCLVL  AND  POLITICAL  PROGRESS. 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER 

ON  THIS  SIDE  THE  ATLANTIC 
Diffusing  general    intelligence,  and    useful 
and  entertaining  information    Its 

STORIES  AND  NARRATIVES 
are  selected  with  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the 

LITERARY  DEMANDS  OF  ITS  INTEL- 
LECTUAL PATRONS. 


NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED   NEWS 
Contains  notices  and  reviews  of 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 
with  criticisms  on 

THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

While  its 
ORIGINAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

AND 

LITERARY  ARTICLES, 
give  it  a  distinctive  character,  and  render  it 
superior  to  every  other  Literary  and  Hlus- 
trated  Paper. 

THE     ILLUSTRATIONS     OF     PUBLIC 
SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS,  AND 

ITS  PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT   AND   REMARKABLE 
PERSONS  f 
Its  Views  op  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings, and  its   Faithful    Repre- 
sentations op  Every  Re- 
markable   Event 
at  Home  and 
Abroad 
have  secured  for  the 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED   NEWS 
Almost  extraordinary  and  unequalled  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  approved  by  Editors  and  Mechanics, 
by  Statesmen  and  by  the  Clergy,  by  Profes- 
sors of  Law  and  of  Medicine, 

BY  EVERY  MAN  OF  SCIENCE 

AND 

BY  EVERY  LADY  OF  TASTE. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  steamboat  and 
railroad  car  in  the  country,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
cured from  every  News  Agent. 


NEWS  AGENTS  SUPPLIED  WITH  THIS 
FIRST  CLASS  FAMILY  NEWS- 
PAPER AT  THE  USUAL 
DISCOUNT. 


.$  850 


500 
12  00 


TERMS: 
One  copy  one  year 

TO  CLUBS  : 

Two  copies  one  year  to  one  address 
Five  copies  one  year  to  one  address 
And  an  extra  copy  to  every  Club  of  five. 
The  New  York  Illustrated  News  and 
Portrait  Monthly  are  furnished  to  sub- 
scriber at  $4  00  per  year,  and  for  sale  by  all 
Newsdealers. 

BACK    NUMBERS    CAN    ALWAYS    BE 
HAD. 
W.  J.  DEMOREST, 
No.  90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 


Vol.  I.— No.  8.] 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1864. 


r  SINGLE  COPIES  10  CENTS. 
L$l  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1863,  by  Thomas  B.  Leggett  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GENERAL  BLAIR. 
Major-General  Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jun., 
was  bom  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  during  the  year 
1821,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey. 

At  an  early  age  lie  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
politics  of  his  country,  and  was  the  political  asso- 
ciate of  Thomas  Benton,  in  Missouri,  to  which 
State  he  had  removed.  He 
served  in  the  Missouri  State 
Legislature,  and  was  the  first 
man  there  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Congress, 
as  a  Republican,  during  the 
years  1856,  1858  and  1860, 
and  steadily  fought  against 
what  he  considered  the  "  blot 
in  the  character  of  the  United 
States" — slavery. 

At  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion  of  1861,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  organize 
troops  for  the  defence  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Captain, 
afterwards  General  Lyon, 
raised  the  forces  known  as 
the  Missouri  Home  Guards — 
one  of  the  most  important 
Union  organizations  at  that 
eventful  period  of  civil  dis- 
turbances in  that  State.  He 
was  made  commander  of  the 
First  Regiment,  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son. St.  Louis,  on  May  10, 
1861,  which  capture  was 
among  the  first  of  the  severe 
blows  struck  at  the  rebellion 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  certainly 
the  first  important  one. 

Colonel  Blair  also  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Boonville, 
under  General  Lyon,  on  June 
17,  1861,  during  which  con- 
test he  commanded  his  regi- 
ment. It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  Rebels,  under  Gen- 
eral Price  and  Governor  Jack- 
son, met  with  tbeir  first  de- 
cided defeat  in  Missouri. 

His  regiment  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  where  Gen- 
eral Lyon  was  slain,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1861 ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  to 
occupy  his  seat  in  the  Special 
Session  of  Congress,  Colonel 
Blair  was  not  present  during 
that  action. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
held  the  important  position 
of  Chairman  of  Military  Af- 
fairs,  during  the  Session  of 
the   U.  S.   Congress   for  1861-2.      That    session 
ended,  Colonel  Blair  returned  to  Missouri,  and 
began  the  organization  of  the  First  Missouri  Ar- 
tillery,  for  three  years'   service.      The   regiment 
was  founded  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  First  Regi- 


ment of  Missouri  Home  Guards.  Colonel  Blair 
afterwards  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  raised  a  brigade,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
the  commander,  with  a  commission  dating  from 
August  22,  1862.  His  brigade  was  incorporated 
in  the  Fourth  Division,  or  right  wing  of  Grant's 
Army,  then  known  as  the  Thirteenth  Army 
Corps. 


GENERAL  FRANCIS  P.  BLAIR,  JR. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1862,  General  Grant's  forces 
were  divided  into  four  army  corps,  and  General 
Blair's  Brigade  was  attached  to  the  Fifteenth,  or 
General  W.  T.  Sherman's  Corps. 

Under    that    commander  General    Blair    had 


charge  of  the  First  Brigadb  of  General  Steele's 
Division,  at  the  attack  upon  the  defences  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1862. 
During  the  assaults  upon  the  works,  General  Blair 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery,  being 
the  last  to  leave  the  heights,  although  the  main 
army  had  been  severely  repulsed. 

General  Blair  commanded  his  brigade  in  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  wing  of 
McClernand's  army  during 
the  assault  upon,  and  cap- 
ture of,  Fort  Hindman  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  January, 
1863.  For  the  gallantry  he 
displayed  at  these  last-men- 
tioned contests,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with 
a  commission  dating  from 
November  29,  1862. 

During  the  month  of  April, 
1863,  Major-General  Blair 
was  placed  in  command  of 
a  division  of  Sherman's 
corns,  formerly  commanded 
by  General  David  Stuart, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his 
appointment  not  having 
been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  had  resigned  the  ser- 
vice. At  the  head  of  this 
division  he  took  part  in  all 
the  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
siege,  and  further  established 
his  character  for  bravery. 

After  Vicksburg  had  cap- 
itulated, General  Blair  par- 
ticipated in  the  active  pur- 
suit of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  rebel  forces,  and 
in  the  attack  upon,  and  cap- 
ture of,  Jackson,  Miss. 

On  the  25th  of  October, 
1863,  General  Blair  was  ap- 
pointed by  General  Sherman 
to  the  command  of  the  corps 
formerly  held  by  himself, 
and  under  that  commander 
he  took  part  in  the  advance 
of  the  forces  from  the  Missis- 
si  ppi  river  towards  Chatta- 
nooga, and  in  the  battles  be- 
fore that  city,  November  23 
to  27,  1863.  As  Gen.  Blair 
had,  however,  been  elected 
during  November,  1862,  to 
represent  the  first  district  of 
Missouri  in  the  Congress  of 
1863-4,  the  Government  ap- 
pointed Gen.  Logan  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  Corps,  so 
that  he  might  take  his  seat, 
Gen.  Blair,  as  a  member  of 
C(  mgress,  is  the  author  of  the 
Michigan  ^tud  Illinois  Canal 
Bill,  and  took  a  very  import- 
the  passage  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill.  He  was  also  supporter,  if  not  the 
originator,  of  the  policy  of  emancipating  slaves,  by 
allowing  a  proper  compensation  to  their  owners— 
a  plan  much  favored  by  President  Lincoln. 
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THE   DEAD  ON  THE   FIELD   OF   GETTYSBURG. 


BY   SAMUEL   DEMAN. 


Low,  beneath  tli'  encrimsoned  sod, 
Where  fierce,  hurtling  legions  trod — 
Where  men  rushed  to  meet  their  God, 
Brave  men  rest  in  Gettysburg. 

Rebel  traitors  there  they  sought, 
Bold  for  Freedom  there  they  fought, 
Victory  there  with  death  they  bought, 
On  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

There  blood-thirsting,  furious  hail, 
Crushing  fast  on  hill  and  dale, 
Scored  of  deaths  a  frightful  tale, 
On  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

On  that  peaceful,  classic  ground, 
For  Science  and  for  Art  renowned, 
A  "Cemetery"  there  they  found, 

A  "  Hill "  of  Death !  'fit  place  to  die ! 

Hail  to  you,  illustrious  Dead ! 
For  your  country  fair  ye  bled  ; 
Verdant,  aye,  above  your  head 
Be  the  turf  of  Gettysburg. 

Crowned  with  laurels  ever  green, 
Martyred  in  that  tragic  scene, 
Living  still  in  glorious  sheen, 

Rest,  ye  Patriots — sleep  serene ! 


THE  NORFOLK   SECESSIONIST; 

A  TALE  OF  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 


BY   LIEUT.-COL. 


CHAPTER    I. 


NORFOLK     SEIZED 


BY    THE 
RIMAC. 


REBELS — THE     MER- 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  first  laid  out  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  in  1736  was  incorporated  as  a  borough. 
During  the  Revolutionary  struggles  of  1776  it  was 
burned  by  the  British,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt 
and  incorporated  as  a  city.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Government  it  steadily  pro- 
gressed until  at  about  the  time  our  tale  opens  it 
numbered  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Norfolk,  when  laid  out,  was  intended  as  a  semi- 
seaport  of  Virginia,  and  was  therefore  located  at 
the  head  of  a  small  gulf,  caused  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Elizabeth  River  running  into  the  Hampton 
Roads,  from  which  the  city  was  distant  about 
eight  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  advantageous 
position  of  the  harbor,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  Elizabeth  River,  its  sister  city,  Portsmouth, 
with  the  suburb  of  Gosport,  was  chosen  by  the 
General  Government  at  a  very  early  date  as  one  of 
the  principal  Naval  Stations  in  the  United  States. 

About  the  year  1840  there  came  to  Norfolk  from 
North  Carolina,  a  certain  Dr.  M ,  who  com- 
menced in  the  ancient  city  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  a  man  of  reputed  skill  and  conse- 
quently succeeded  in  his  profession.  Having 
somewhat  studied  the  phases  of  yellow  fever  he 
was  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  man  during  the 
time  when  that  scourge  visited  the  seaport.     By 


scourge  visited 
his  kindness  of  manner  he  not  only  won  the  good 
feelings  of  his  patients,  but  also  secured  to  him- 
self a  very  fair  quantity  of  golden  eagles. 

Shortly" after  his  arrival  at  Norfolk  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Virginia,  and  as  he  bore  the  resound- 
ing title  of  "  Doctor,"  and  had  every  prospect  of 
being  a  prosperous  man,  the  "  high  born  "  damsel 
did  not  refuse  to  unite  her  fortunes  with  the 
young  medical  aspirant.  In  the  due  course  of 
time  their  marriage  was  blessed  with  children,  so 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Secession  trou- 
bles of  1860,  Dr.  M.  was  the  father  of  five 
daughters  and  a  young  son. 

The  Doctor  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  leading 
Secessionists,  and  used  to  preside  at  the  secret 
counsels  held  in  Norfolk  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  South  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  separation. 
At  one   of  these  meetings  during  March,  1861,  it 


was  proposed  that  the  Norfolk  seceders  should 
seize  and  take  possession  of  the  Gosport  Navy- 
Yard  with  all  the  ships,  armament,  ordnance, 
ordnance  stores,  arms,  &c,  which  it  contained. 
At  these  meetings  were  several  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  resolved  to  turn 
traitors  to  their  honor,  their  country  and  their 
flag. 

But  there  was  one  in  these  counsels,  who,  al- 
though a  Virginian,  was  no  traitor,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  rather  than  the  machinations  of  the 
conspirators  should  be  successful  he  would  himself 
apply  the  match  that  should  blow  the  whole  of 
the  Government  establishments  into  the  air. 
Quietly  he  moved  about  with  a  few  chosen  sub- 
ordinates, preparing  the  buildings  for  the  flames, 
by  saturating  certain  portions  of  them  with  a 
highly  inflammable  liquid,  so  that  he  covdd  by  a 
given  signal  send  the  whole  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

During  the  evening  of  April  20,  1861,  the  con- 
spirators again  met,  and  the  plan  was  proposed 
and  settled  upon  to  seize  the  Navy-Yard  that  very 
night.  The  young  Virginian  arrived  too  late  to 
take  part  in  the  consultation  ;  but  he  soon  learned 
the  result,  and  after  parting  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  traitorous  assembly  with  the  promise 
of  meeting  them  at  the  proposed  rendezvous,  he 
gathered  together  several  trusty  men,  and  crossed 
the  river  to  Gosport.  He  had  not  expected  action 
to  be  taken  quite  so  early  as  it  was,  therefore  he 
had  not  had  time  to  get  the  ships  out  of  the  harbor. 
He  therefore  caused  some  to  be  fired  and  others 
to  be  sunk,  while  the  torch  was  applied  to  every- 
thing that  would  burn.  The  conflagration  il- 
lumined the  sky  for  miles  around,  and  the  con- 
spirators began  to  perceive  that  they  had  been 
foiled  especially  when  they  saw  a  light  draft  ves- 
sel steadily  steam  out  of  the  'harbor  with  those 
on  board  who  had  destroyed  the  Navy  Yard. 

It  had  been  intended  to  have  blown  up  the  Dry 
Dock  at  the  same  time  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Navy  Yard  were  fired  ;  but  a  young  lad  having 
discovered  the  train  of  powder  in  the  morning,  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  dark  grains,  completely 
broke  the  connection  between  the  point  of  firing 
and  the  dock.  The  boy  was  praised  highly  for  his 
conduct  and  was  told  that  he  would  live  to  behold 
his  father  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
State,  and  perhaps  be  himself  one  day  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  forces  had  left  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk  the  rebels  at  once  seized  upon 
the  city,  and  upon  what  remained  of  the  Navy- 
Yard.  The  cannon  that  had  not  been  destroyed 
were  either  transported  to  Richmond,  or  mounted 
in  newly-built  fortifications  on  Sewall's  Point,  Pig 
Point,  and  other  places  along  the  James,  Nanse- 
mond,  and  Elizabeth  Rivers.  The  sunken  frigate 
Merrimac  was  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  raised 
from  that  part  of  the  river  where  she  had  been 
submerged,  and  being  but  little  injured  was  placed 
in  the  dry  dock,  covered  with  railroad  iron,  armed 
with  an  iron  prow,  and  thus  transformed  from  a 
scuttled  hulk  into  an  almost  impregnable  iron- 
clad  war  steamer. 

All  these  proceedings  occupied  several  weeks, 
and  among  the  most  active  persons  engaged  in 
helping  the  rebel  military  and  naval  operations 
was  Dr.  M .  What  he  could  not  do,  manu- 
ally, to  aid  the  work,  he  made  up  for  by  address- 
ing public  assemblies,  raising  monetary  contribu- 
tions, and  in  assisting  the  actions  of  the  blockade 
runners  and  river  smugglers.  He  was  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  for  his  services  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  "  so-called 
Confederate  States."  By  his  influence  he  secured 
to  the  rebel  service  a  naval  officer  of  great  skilll, 
who  designed  the  iron-clad  portion  of  the  Merri- 
mac, and  with  the  assistance  of  other  prominent 
naval  officers  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  vessel  to  its  completion 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  the  Merrimac  went 
out  of  Norfolk  Harbor  into  the  Hampton  Roads 
and  attacked  two  wooden  vessels  then  at  anchor 
off  Newport  News,  one  of  which  she  sunk  and 
the  other  burned.  Dr.  M.  was  on  board  the 
rebel  vessel  as  Naval  Surgeon  during  its  raid, 
feeling  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  missiles  that 
could  be  sent  from  the  guns  of  either  or  all  the 
vessels  then  in  "  the  Roads,"  would  have  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  iron  sides  of  the  Merrimac.  But  a 
little,  almost  insignificant  opponent  appeared  on 
the  scene  on  March  9,  in  the  shape  of  the  Monitor, 
and  after  a  sharp  fight  the  Merrimac  had  to  re- 


tire from  the  contest,  wounded,  and  cowed,  if  not 
beaten.  One  of  the  heavy  shots  from  the  Monitor 
had  penetrated  her  mailed  sides  and  caused  some 
amount  of  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
managed  the  vessel. 

The  Doctor  found  his  hands  pretty  full  after 
the  Merrimac  had  withdrawn  from  the  fight. 
Several  of  the  officers  had  been  severely  wounded 
during  the  contest,  and  many  of  the  men  were 
more  or  less  injured. 

While  the  vessel  lay  moored  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  at  Sewall's  Point,  the  Doctor, 
with  the  aid  of  imperfect  surgical  instruments 
such  as  he  had  in  his  possession,  began  dressing 
the  Mounds  of  the  sufferers.  In  the  meantime 
the  little  "  cheesebox  "  moved  about  the  harbor, 
bidding  defiance  to  its  larger,  and  apparently  more 
formidable  rival. 

Although  checked,  the  rebels  considered  the 
result  of  their  play  on  the  war -chess  board  at 
least  worth  the  bold  attempt  they  had  made. 
Two  powerful  "pieces,"  in  the  shape  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Cumberland  were  cleared  off  the  board, 
and  although  the  Union  forces  had  brought  the 
"  queen  " — the  Monitor — into  play,  and  had  thus 
crippled  the  operations  of  the  rebel  "  queen  " — 
the  Merrimac — still  the  results  thus  far  were  in 
their  favor. 

But  another  piece  was  to  be  brought  into  action 
under  the  protection  of  the  "  king."  President 
Lincoln  paid  a  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  under 
his  direction  the  "  knight "  moved,  and  in  the 
the  persons  of  General  Wool  and  his  forces  made 
a  jump  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Willoughby's 
Point,  thus  taking  the  opponent's  "castle."  The 
troops  were  shortly  after  marched  forward  to 
Norfolk  which  they  occupied  on  May  10,  1862. 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  officers  of  the  Merrimac 
found  that  Norfolk  could  not  resist  the  onward 
advance,  and  that  the  rebel  batteries  along  the 
river  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  had  been  oc- 
cupied  by  General  Wool's  forces,  they  held  a  con- 
sultation, and  agreed  to  destroy  the  vessel,  which 
had  put  back  to  Craney  Island  for  repairs.  The 
train  was  laid  to  the  magazine  of  the  rebel  iron- 
clad, the  crew  and  officers  removed,  and  shortly 
before  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  11, 
1862,  she  blew  up  with  terrific  violence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LOUISE   AND   EDITH — A   EOTJL  MURDER. 

When  the  United  States  troops  occupied  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  those  who  had  previously  visited 
the  city — and  there  were  very  few  of  the  regular 
troops  that  had  been  garrisoned  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe but  that  had  done  so  previous  to  the  Rebellion 
— could  not  help  observing  with  pain  the  sad 
effects  of  the  recent  despotic  rule  of  the  rebels  in 
that  ancient  city.  The  houses  of  those  who  had 
professed  anything  in  favor  of  the  original  United 
States  Government,  "  one  and  indivisable,"  had 
been  sacked,  and  their  owners  sent  out  of  the  city 
either  into  the  rebel  armies  or  beyond  the  lines. 
In  fact  a  complete  reign  of  terror  had  taken  place 
in  Norfolk  during  the  thirteen  months  it  had  been 
held  under  the  dominion  of  the  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

The  disorder  and  misrule  had  not  much  affected 
the  family  circumstances  of  Dr.  M. — with  the 
exception  of  one  of  his  daughters,  the  gentle 
Louise,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  retrace 
our  steps  for  a  short  time  to  bring  other  characters 
upon  the  stage  occupied  by  our  story. 

As  there  are  two  of  the  Doctor's  daughters  very 
closely  connected  with  this  narrative,  it  will  be  as 
well,  before  proceeding  further  to  describe  their 
personal  appearance  and  dispositions.  Louise  the 
second  daughter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
bellion was  a  gentle  girl  of  seventeen,  rather  fair 
in  complexion,  with  eyes  of  a  violet  blue,  pouting 
lips,  rosy  cheeks,  and  chesnut  brown  hair.  In 
form  she  was  not  remarkable,  being  rather  below 
the  medium  height  and  biclined  tc  embonpoint; 
but  her  disposition  was  quiet,  meek,  and  loving. 
Edith,  the  eldest,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  fiery 
daughter  of  the  South,  a  very  impersonification 
of  the  mother.  In  height  she  was  tall  and  ma 
jestic,  full  formed  and  handsome.  Her  features 
were  regular  and  classic,  and  of  dazzling  beauty. 
Her  eyes  were  black  as  sloes,  and  shone  with  a 
fire  that  would  make  any  timid  person  tremble  to 
gaze  upon — for  there  was  thunder  and  lightning 
lurkina,-  beneath.     Her  hair  was  of  the  same  color 
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as  her  eyes,  long,  glossy  and  curling,  and  hanging 
over  her  shoulders  in  massive  ringlets. 

But  to  resume  the  narrative.  At  Fortress 
Monroe  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United 
States  was  a  young  private  of  Northern  blood, 
named  Theodore  F.,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with, 
and  had  been  loved  by  Louise.  As  the  Doctor 
had  designed  a  far  higher  destiny  for  his  daughter 
than  to  be  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  the 
meetings  of  the  young  couple  had  necessarily,  to 
be  in  secret,  and  oftimes  would  the  gentle  girl 
cross  over  to  Old  Point  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
spend  a  few  quiet  moments  with  her  "bold  soldier 
boy"  when  he  was  off  duty.  And  when  the  public 
dress  parades  took  place  at  the  Fortress,  she  could 
see  far  greater  charms  in  her  private  soldier  than 
in  all  the  epauletted  officers  from  the  commandant 
downwards. 

The  Doctor  little  suspected  that  any  extraordi- 
nary attraction  had  arisen  at  Old  Point  to  cause 
his  daughter  to  visit  that  place  so  often,  much 
less  could  he  have  imagined  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  far 
more  cautious  in  his  language  before  her,  relative 
to  the  proposed  movements  of  the  secessionists  ; 
for  on  one  occasion  he  told  the  grown  up  members 
of  the  family  that  a  plan  was  to  be  carried  out 
the  next  night  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  Fortress 
Monroe  with  all  its  armament  and  stores.  Louise 
knew  that  work  could  not  be  taken  without  a 
straggle,  and  fearful  for  the  life  of  her  loved  one, 
she  started  over  to  Old  Point  the  next  morning, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  visit  Norfolk  for  at 
least  forty-eight  hours.  Young  Theodore  kindly 
informed  her  that  he  could  not  desert  his  post  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  observing  by  her  manner  that 
something  serious  was  to  be  apprehended,  he 
managed,  by  close  questioning,  to  elicit  enough 
to  give  him  a  clue  to  the  rest. 

Sad  at  heart  Louise  parted  from  her  lover,  who 
speedily  gave  information  to  the  loyal  command 
ant  at  the  Fortress  of  the  proposed  plan  to  seize 
that  work.  Every  preparation  was  soon  made  to 
resist  an  assault ;  and  when  the  secessionists  found, 
through  their  co-conspirators  within  the  walls,  that 
their  plan  of  surprise  was  discovered — although 
entirely  unaware  of  the  means  by  which  that  re- 
sult had  been  obtained — they  at  once  abandoned 
the  scheme,  and  never  again  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  it  into  effect. 

After  the  seizure  of  Norfolk  and  the  Govern- 
ment works  by  the  rebels,  all  opportunity  of  Theo- 
dore's communicating  with  Louise  was  cut  off.  On 
one  occasion  he  attempted  to  send  her  a  letter ; 
but  the  document  fell  into  her  father's  hands,  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  did  he  learn  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  young  soldier.  Awaiting  his  time, 
he  managed  to  have  inserted  in  the  columns  of 
the  Norfolk  Day  Book,  the  name   of    "  private 

Theodore  F ,   of  the  U.  S.  regular  Artillery" 

as  among  the  killed.  He  then  caused  the  paper 
to  be  carelessly  left  in  the  room  where  Louise 
must  see  it,  and.  so  he  hoped  to  crush  the  bud  of 
Cupid's  rose  in  his  daughter's  heart  without  its 
being  known  that  he  was  the  destroyer. 

Thus  for  nearly  twelve  months  did  she  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  fate  of  her  loved  one. 
The  roots  of  the  precious  flower  had,  however, 
been  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  prolific  soil  of 
her  kind  heart  to  be  easily  annihilated,  and  al- 
though she  mourned  him  dead,  she  still  loved  his 
memory. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  great  was  her 
surprise  at  finding  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  troops  that  under  General  Wool 
occupied  the  city  of  Norfolk,  the  long-mourned 
for  object  of  her  affection.  The  only  apparent  dif- 
ference in  Ms  appearance  was  that  he  looked  more 
manly,  and  had  three  stripes  on  his  arm.  He  had 
been  made  a  "  sergeant  of  the  Regulars." 

If  the  re-appearance  of  young  Theodore  had 
given  pleasure  to  Louise,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  Avhen  the  Doctor  ascertained  the 
fact,  the  opposite  feeling  was  strongly  mani- 
fested by  him.  He  had  hoped  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  would  have  carried  the  young  intruder  off, 
and  Louise  have  been  none  the  wiser ;  and  now 
all  his  plans  and  deceit  had  availed  nothing.  The 
only  consolation  he  had  was,  that  his  daughter 
was  totally  unaware  of  his  connection  with  the 
false  report  of  Sanborn's  death. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Norfolk  by  the 
United  States  forces  enabled  Louise  constantly  to 
see,  and  very  often  to  have  conversation  with  her 


young  soldier.  Of  course  her  interviews  had  to 
be  conducted  with  some  amount  of  secreey  ;  but 
what  obstacle  has  ever  yet  kept  Cupid  from  ob- 
taining his  own  way  when  he  was  determined 
upon  accomplishing  his  task  ? 

Thus  matters  progressed  until  the  Spring  of 
1863,  when  the  United  States  Government  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  force  of  negro  troops  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Regular  army  of  the  United  States. 
Several  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Regular  service  were  appointed  as 
commanders  of  these  African  troops,  and  among 
others  the  young  Sergeant  was  promoted  to  a 
First  Lieutenancy,  and  placed  in  command  of  an 
incomplete  company  of  negro  soldiers.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  young  man  felt  proud 
of  his  promotion,  and  being  fully  determined  to  rise 
higher  in  the  school  of  arms,  he  set  about  steadily 
drilling  his  command,  so  as  to  make  them  as  per- 
fect as  possible  in  the  manual  exercise  of  the 
army.  To  encourage  and  induce  other  negroes  to 
join  his  company  he  would  occasionally  give  street 
parades,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  as 
he  progressed  in  perfecting  his  command  both  in 
numbers  and  drill,  that  he  should  take  a  pride  in 
marching  and  exercising  them  in  such  portions  of 
the  city  where  Louise  would  without  doubt  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

Thus  matters  progressed  ;  and  the  more 
Theodore  was  loved  by  Louise,  the  more  was  he 
hated  by  the  father.  But  as  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Union  troops  and  under  Martial 
Law,  the  Secessionist  could  not  openly  insult 
the  young  officer  without  rendering  himself  liable 
to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  severe 
laws  and  regulations  by  which  the  city  was 
governed.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that  he 
writhed  and  suffered  under  the  infliction,  the 
more  especially  when  he  saw  in  a  negro  company 
his  own  slave,  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  of  January  1,  1863. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1863,  as  Theodore's 
company  was  marching  through  the  streets  of 
Norfolk  the  commander  espied  at  the  windows  of 
the  Doctor's  house,  his  "  own  dear  Louise."  Natu- 
rally, he  felt  inclined  to  exhibit  to  her  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  had  brought  his  company,  and 
without  giving  the  matter  any  other  thought  he 
at  once  ordered  a  halt  in  front  of  the  house. 
While  manoeuvering  his  men,  the  old  man  came 
out  of  the  house  in  a  towering  passion. 

"  Take  away  those  d — d  niggers"  said  he  to 
Theodore.  "  I  will  not  have  them  before  my 
house.  And  you,  you  paltry  Yankee  skunk,  if 
you  don't  leave  this  neighborhood,  I  will  soon  put 
you  beyond  the  chance  of  stealing  away  any  more 
niggers.*" 

The  men  were  about  to  rush  forward  to  resent 
the  insult  offered  to  their  commander,  when 
heordered  a  preremptory  "attention"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  their  aroused  feelings. 

The  Doctor  observing  that  the  young  Lieutenant 
was  too  much  engaged  to  notice  what  he  was  at, 
drew  a  pistol,  and  discharged  the  contents  in  the 
back  of  the  officer  who  fell  dead  in  front  of  his 
command. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  had  not  died  away 
before  the  murderer  was  grasped  and  firmly  held 
by  several  black,  but  muscular  hands,  which,  but 
for  the  exertions  of  the  other  officer  of  the  com- 
pany, would  soon  have  torn  the  rebellious  Doctor 
to  pieces.  He  was,  however,  speedily  secured,  and 
taken  to  the  guard  house  where  he  was  confined 
to  await  the  action  of  a  Court  Martial. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  poor  Louise  was  a 
horrified  witness  of  the  whole  transaction  which 
occupied  but  a  few  minutes  from  beginning  to 
end,  The  report  of  the  pistol  also  brought  Edith 
into  the  room,  where  she  arrived  in  time  to  find 
her  sister  senseless,  and  to  witness  the  degraded 
position  of  her  parent,  without  being  able  to  learn 
the  exact  cause. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    COURT    MARTIAL — THE    SENTENCE    AND 
RESPITE. 

The  Military  Commission,  or  Court  Martial  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  offences  committed  by  civi- 
lians, assembled,  in  due  form,  at  Norfolk,  under 
directions  of  special  orders  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  The  prisoner, 
was  brought  before  the  Commission,  upon  the 
charge  of  having,  in  cold  blood,  deliberately  mur- 
dered an  officer  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 


discharge  of  his  duty,  he,  the  said  prisoner,  neither 
being  within  the  enemy's  lines,  nor  in  the  recog- 
nized service  of  the  foe ;  but  residing  within 
the  lines  of  the  United  States  troops,  as  a  "  resi- 
dent non-combatant,"  and  not  displaying  open 
hostility  to  the  said  United  States  forces  to  mark 
him  as  an  enemy. 

As  the  criminal  stood  before  the  Court,  he  pre- 
sented the  following  appearance  :  In  height  rather 
tall,  slightly  bent  in  the  shoulders,  with  a  large 
frame,  though  somewhat  lean.  His  eyes  were 
dark,  with  heavy  brows  a  .id  long  iron-gray  hair — 
hanging  over  the  sin  ulders — moustache  and 
goatee.  As  a  young  man  he  had  undoubtedly 
been  handsome,  as  traces  still  remained  of  that 
nature. 

The  charge  was  a  grave  one,  and  being  fully 
established  before  the  Court,  the  prisoner  was 
removed  to  his  cell  to  await  his  sentence.  The 
following  official  document  shows  the  result  of  the 
trial : 

GENERAL  ORDERS— No.  17. 
Headquarters,  Department  op  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va..  Oct.  10,  18 — .  ' 
The  proceedings  of  the  Military  Commission,  instituted 

for  the  trial  of  Doctor  M ,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  Special 

Orders,  No.  195,  100  and  107,  of  18— ,  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  having,  in  accordance  with 
section  five  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  17,  1863, 
been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  sentence  having  been  approved,  and  the  execution 
ordered  by  the  President  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Major-General  commanding  the  Department  may  appoint, 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  sentence  that  "  the  aceused, 

Doctor  M ,  of  Norfolk,   be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 

he  be  dead,"  be  carried  into  execution  on  Friday  next,  the 
16th  day  of  October,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  such 
place  in  or  near  Norfolk  as  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  forces  at  that  place  may  designate. 
By  command  of 

Major-General . 

During  the  interval  between  the  termination  of 
the  trial  and  the  rendition  of  the  sentence,  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  to 
induce  the  President  of  the  United  States  either 
to  revoke  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  or  to  order  a 
new  and  Civil  Court  trial.  The  plea  of  insanity 
was  put  in  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  the  main  object — the  saving  of 
his  life — was  effected,  and  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  a  Northern  lunatic  asylum.  But  the  issuance 
of  the  above  order,  at  last,  put  all  doubts  to.  an  end. 

Could  it  be  possible?  The  husband  of  a  high- 
born Virginian  lady,  and  father  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Virginia,  to  be  hung  up  like  a  slave  ? 
Oh !  no.  It  could  not  be  possible.  Something 
must  be  done  to  save  him  from  a  felon's  end. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Rebels,  in  Richmond,  were 
put  to  work,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  sympathizers, 
in  Washington,  the  President  was  induced  to 
grant  him  one  week's  respite — the  execution  being 
put  off  until  October  23,  1863. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  our  tale, 
to  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  time,  and  bring  a 
new  character  on  the  scene. 

Edith  had  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with  a 

citizen  of  Virginia  named  Henry  B ,  who  had 

gained  the  father's  consent  to  wed  the  daughter, 
and  the  ceremony  would  have  taken  place  during 
August  of  1863,  but  for  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  death  of  Theodore. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  order  for  the 
Doctor's  execution  had  been  issued,  Edith  and 
Henry  met  at  the  Doctor's  house  to  consult  upon 
the  best  plan  of  gaining  his  release. 

"  Henry,"  said  Edith,  "  you  have  powerful 
friends  at  Washington,  and  if  you  have  any  hope 
of  marrying  me  you  must  rescue  my  father." 

"  Dearest  Edith,"  returned  Henry,  "  you  know 
I  would  do  all  in  my  power,  even  to  the  risking 
of  my  own  life  to  save  your  father  ;  but  I  am 
fearful  my  influence  and  that  of  my  friends  is  too 
limited  to  render  him  any  certain  assistance." 

"  If  he  be  not  saved,"  said  Edith  energetically, 
and  rising  up  to  her  full  majestic  height,  "  you 
shall  not  be  my  husband.  For  if  I  am  not  mar- 
ried before  my  father  dies,  I  certainly  will  not  be 
afterwards.  He  has  loved  me  dearly  from  my 
birth  upwards,  and  he  shall  witness  my  nuptials 
or  I  will  for  ever  remain  as  I  am." 

"  Oh  !  recall  those  words,"  passionately  en- 
treated Henry.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Give  me 
but  some  little  hope.  Suppose  that  I  can  gain 
him  a  respite — " 

"  The  next  day  after  his  respite   is  received,  I 
[continued  on  page  118.] 
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COLONEL  MORRIS. 

Colonel  and  Acting  Briga- 
dier-General D  WIGHT  MORRIS, 
was  born  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  town  of  Morris,  Con- 
necticut, during  the  year  1822. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Morris  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
and  his  early  and  scholastic 
years  were  spent  in  his  native 
place. 

When  he  had  reached  the 
proper  age  he  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  removing  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  about  the 
year  1850,  carried  on  his  prac- 
tice in  that  city  as  a  lawyer. 
In  his  profession  he  was  fairly 
successful,  after  which,  like 
most  lawyers,  he  began  to 
dabble  in  local  politics. 

At  the  time  when  the  Rebel- 
lion broke  out  he  was  on  his 
travels  through  Europe ;  but 
when  he  was  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle,  he  at 
once  gave  up  his  pleasure  trip 
to  hasten  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  country.  He 
immediately  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  being  at 
that  time  a  single  man,  he  at 
once  began  raising  troopsunder 
the  third  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  the  Colonel 
of  the  14th  Connecticut  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  ordered  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
His  command  was  stationed  in 
Washington  for  some  little 
time,  and  after  the  falling 
back  of  Pope's  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  defences  of  the 
National  Capital,  September, 
1862,  it  was  organized  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan  into  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Being  senior 
Colonel,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Second  Brigade  of 
French's  Division,  which  was 
the  Third  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps,  and  so  partici- 
pated in  the  Maryland  Cam- 
paign. 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
September  17,  1862,  the  Bri- 
gade won  an  enviable  name 
under  his  command.  During 
the  contest  it  captured  two 
stands  of  rebel  colors,  four 
hundred  prisoners  and  about 
five  hundred  stands  of  arms. 

The  Brigade  next  partici- 
pated in  the  rapid  march 
from  Warrenton,  Va.,  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  December  13, 
1862,  plunged  into  the  dead- 
liest fire  and  stood  their  ground 
heroically. 

After  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  General  Hooker,  the 
Brigade  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  General  Hays,  who, 
at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  May  1  to  4,  1863,  was 
very  severely  wounded.  Col. 
Morris'  regiment  (14th  Connect- 
icut) behaved  with  bravery  and 
distinguished  itself. 

Colonel  Morris  having  been, 
during  his  absence  in  the  field, 
elevated  to  a  high  civil  office, 
was  compelled  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  Governor  of 
his  State,  and  on  that  account 
only  did  he  leave  his  com- 
mand with  whom  he  had  so 
long  fought,  and  had  earned 
such  distinguished  honors. 


COLONEL  DWIGHT  MORRIS. 


GENERAL  FITZ  HUGH  LEE. 


GENERAL  EITZ  HUGH  LEE. 

Brigadier-General  Fitz  Hugh 
Lee,  the  dashing  Cavalry  of- 
ficer of  the  Rebel  Confederacy, 
attached  to  Major-General 
Stuart's  Cavalry  Division,  is 
the  son  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Rebel  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia about  the  year  1835,  and 
after  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion, was,  through  his  father's 
influence,  admitted  into  "West 
Point  as  a  cadet  during  the 
year  1852.  He  graduated  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1856,  in  the 
same  class  with  Generals  O.  M. 
Poe,  H.  A.  Hascall,  Carroll, 
Bayard  and  others. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1856, 
Cadet  Lee  entered  the  United 
States  Regular  Army  as  a  bre- 
vet Second  Lieutenant  of  Cav- 
alry, and  was  detailed  to  the 
same  regiment  as  that  of  which 
his  father  held  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy.  The  country  being 
then  at  peace,  it  was  fully 
eighteen  months  before  he  re- 
ceived his  full  commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant.  He  still, 
however,  remained  with  his 
father's  regiment  after  he  had 
received  that  rank,  which 
was  awarded  him  on  January 
1, 1858. 

The  regiment — the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry — to 
which  he  was  attached,  was 
ordered  on  frontier  service  in 
the  Southwest,  and  Lieutenant 
Lee  was  appointed  the  Adju- 
tant of  Van  Dorn's  battalion. 
With  this  position  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  against 
the  Camanches,  and  in  the  con- 
test of  May  13, 1859,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was 
very  dangerously  wounded  dur- 
ing the  action. 

When  the  Rebellion  first 
broke  out  in  1861,  both  the 
father  and  son  received  pro- 
motions in  the  United  States 
Regular  Army  under  the 
supposition  that  both  were 
loyal.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy  of  Cavalry,  but 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1861,  he 
threw  up  his  commission  and 
offered  his  services  to  the 
Rebel   Confederacy. 

The  recreant  Lieutenant  first 
commanded  a  company  of 
Virginia  Cavalry  as  Captain  ; 
but  when  the  Rebel  Army 
was  increased  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  he  was  appointed 
a  Colonel  in  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral James  E.  B.  Stuart. 
Under  that  officer  he  fought 
during  the  Peninsula  War,  and 
conducted  some  very  skillful 
raids  and  cavalry  reconnois- 
sances.  For  his  dashing  con- 
duct during  June,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship  of  Cavalry,  and 
as  such  fought  during  the  bat- 
tles of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Aldie,  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many 
other  contests  of  a  minor  char- 
acter. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  has 
always  been  esteemed  by 
his  troops  as  a  gallant 
soldier  and  a  bold  dashing 
officer,  who,  by  his  suddenness 
of  movement  has  invariably 
secured  success. 
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COLONEL  TRAFFORD. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Lamb 
Trappord,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  of  New  York  State 
Militia,  was  born  in  the  City 
of  New  York  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1835.  As  a  youth  he 
gave  promising  signs  of  mili- 
tary genius  and  tact,  as  well 
as  a  love  for  the  profession  of 
a  soldier. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
Mr.  Trafford  entered  the 
above  regiment  as  a  private, 
and  was  soon  after  elected 
First  Sergeant.  Having  served 
in  the  ranks  as  private  and 
Sergeant  for  three  years,  he 
was  next  chosen  by  his  com- 
pany as  their  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  after  holding  this 
position  for  three  months, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy. 

During  the  year  1859  Lieu- 
tenant Trafford  succeeded  in 
raising  a  new  company,  after- 
wards known  as  Company  B, 
and  of  which  he  was  chosen 
the  Captain,  with  a  commis- 
sion dating  from  May  19, 1859. 
Captain  Trafford  commanded 
his  company  during  the  three, 
months  campaign  of  1861,  and 
was  among  the  earliest  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  in  res- 
ponse to  the  first  call  of  the 
President  for  troops.  His  regi- 
ment performed  the  heavy 
march  from  Annapolis  to 
Washington,  via  Annapolis 
Junction.  For  citizen  troops, 
unused  to  the  hardships  and 
toils  of  the  battle-field,  the 
march  was  really  an  arduous 
undertaking. 

After  its   arrival  in  Wash- 
ington,   "  the    Seventy-first ". 
was  quartered  in  the  Navy 
Yard,  where  it  performed  its 
duties  with  credit  and  efficiency, 
acting  most  of   the  time   as  the 
Military   Police  of   the   Potomac 
River — a     duty    both    dangerous 
and  responsible. 

During  July,  1861,  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  advance  upon, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
It  was  the  first  to  cross  Dudley 
Ford  and  there  became  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  It  was  also  the 
last  regiment  to  leave  the  field  in 
that  vicinity,  and  lost  during  the 
engagement  about  seventy-five 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  "  Seventy-first  "  was  again 
one  of  the  foremost  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  Washington  in  1862, 
and  during  this  term  of  service 
Captain  Trafford  was  elected  the 
Major  of  the  regiment.  This  posi- 
tion he  however  declined  at  the 
time,  preferring  to  remain  with 
his  company ;  but  after  the  return 
of  the  regiment,  he  was  elected 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
Colonel  in  quick  succession. 

During  the  invasion  ol  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1863,  Colonel  Trafford  led 
his  regiment  to  Harrisburg,  where 
it  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Couch,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Cumberland  Valley  to 
retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
which  duty  was  creditably  per- 
formed. He  then  returned  to  the 
fortifications  at  Harrisburg,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign the  regiment  marched  and 
countermarched  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  did  not  encamp  on  the 
same  ground  for  two  nights  in  suc- 
l_~~\     ,    cession,  except  on  one  occasion. 


COLONEL  BENJAMIN  L.  TRAFFORD. 


Colonel  Trafford  during  his 
connection  with  the  regiment 
contributed  much  to  its  drill 
and  efficiency,  performing  the 
duties  of  his  offices  with 
commendable  skill  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  supe- 
rior officers  and  companions. 


yk 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  ODENHEIMER,  D.  D. 


BISHOP   ODENHEIMER. 

The  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam H.  ODENHEIMER,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  New  Jersey,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia about  the  year  1817. 
The  learned  Bishop  is  de- 
scended from  the  noted 
German  Odenheimer  family, 
of  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine. 
John  Odenheimer,  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  Bishop, 
came  to  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia, married  a  daughter 
of  the  eminent  German  wine 
importer — the  late  John  Henry 
Keppelle,  then  of  that  city. 

When  the  yellow  fever  vi- 
sited Philadelphia,  John  Oden- 
heimer and  wife  removed  to 
Chester,  Pa.,  where  a  son, 
Keppelle  Odenheimer,  was 
born.  This  son  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  who  is  also  related 
to  the  famous  Lieutenant 
Odenheimer  of  the  Essex — the 
noted  vessel  of  Commodore 
Porter  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

Bishop  Odenheimer  began 
his  Theological  studies  in  the 
Episcopal   Seminary  of  New 
York  City,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors  during  the  year 
1838.     He  was  then  appointed 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  De  Lancey, 
the  then  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Philadelphia. 
During    the     year     1839,     Mr. 
Odenheimer    having   given    such 
great  satisfaction  in  the  discharge 
of  his    duties    as    Assistant,  was 
chosen  by  the  St.  Peter's  congrega- 
tion to  succeed  Dr.  De  Lancey  as 
rector,  the  latter  reverend  gentle- 
man having  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Western  New    York.       The   rec- 
tory   of    this    congregation  —  one 
of"  the    oldest    and     most     influ- 
ential in  the  United  States — was 
a  post  of  honor  that  might  have 
been  the  object  of  ambitious  envy 
of  even  the  most  immaculate,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at   that, 
notwithstanding  his  well   known 
mild    and    meek    character,    Mr. 
Odenheimer  should  feel  proud  of 
being  chosen  to  such  a  high  posi- 
tion at  the  early  age  of  about  22. 
Being  of  robust  constitution  and 
active  disposition,  the  new  rector 
at  once  entered    upon  his  duties, 
the  services  of  which  he  performed 
daily  without  any  assistant  until 
1859,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey. 

While  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
directed  and  superintended  the 
remodelling,  repairing  and  general 
improvement  of  that  ancient  edi- 
fice; and  otherwise  devoted  him- 
self to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  his  congregation. 

Dr.  Odenheimer  is  also  an  author 
of  merit  and  has  among  others 
written  the  following  works:  "The 
Young  Churchman  Catechised ;" 
"An  Essay  on  Canon  Law;" 
"Origin  and  Compilation  of  the 
Prayer  Book,"  &c. 
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[continued  from  page  115.] 
will  marry  you  even    if    it  be    in   my    father's 
dungeon." 

"  Then,  dearest,"  cheerfully  replied  Henry,  "  I 
Avill  hasten  to  Washington  and  try  and  save  him." 
"  If  he  be  respited  for  but  one  week"  said  Edith, 
"  you  may  trust  to  me  to  perform  the  rest  ;  and" 
added  she  to  herself  as  he  at  once  left  on  his  mis- 
sion, "  let  him  but  get  my  father's  horrid  fate  de- 
layed for  even  two  days,  if  I  do  not  then  save  him 
by  some  means  may  I  be  for  ever  lost." 

Henry  started,  and  in  due  course  of  time  ar- 
rived in  the  National  Capital,  where  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  friends,  he  managed  to  get  the  execu- 
tion postponed  for  one  week. 

"  If  delayed  one  week,"  suggested  his  Washing- 
ton friends,  "  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  his 
being  rescued  entirely,  and  at  least  it  will  give  us 
that  time  longer  to  agitate  the  question  here. 
Yon  can  take  the  order  for  the  respite  yourself 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Commanding  General,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  mistake  in  the  delivery." 

It  was  then  Wednesday  night  and  the  execu- 
tion was  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning.  The  next  boat  from  Baltimore  was  to 
leave  for  Fortress  Monroe  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  if  any  delay  should  occur  on  the  passage  from 
storms  or  otherwise  he  might  arrive  at  Norfolk 
just  too  late  to  save-tke  culprit.  What  was  to 'be 
done?  There  was  no  other  regular  means  of  con- 
veyance, and  the  provost  laws  prevented  him  from 
traveling  by  way  of  the  river,  even  if  he  could 
get  a  vessel.  A  telegram  to  Baltimore  to  be  sent 
across  would  not  be  regarded  as  official,  unless 
sent  through  the  proper  officers  and  to  obtain  their 
co-operation,  he  would  have  to  wait  until  morn- 
ing, and  might  then  fail,  thereby  losing  much 
valuable  time.  What  would  he  not  then  have 
given  for  a  simple  piece  of  paper  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  or  Secretary  Welles  permitting  him 
to  pass  through  the  lines  to  Norfolk  V  Oh !  the 
horrible  anxiety  of  that  moment.  His  destined 
father-in-law's  life  in  his  hands,  and  yet  he  had  no 
power  to  save  it,  if  the  elements  should  be  against 
him.  And  if  the  father  perished,  then  farewell  to 
his  hopes  of  the  daughter  for  ever. 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation !  He  must 
either  saA'e  the  father  or  lose  the  daughter. 
Finding  a  skiff  near  the  river  side,  he  calculated 
the  chances  of  reaching  the  Fortress  by  that 
means,  and  as  the  tide  would  commence  to  run 
out  within  the  hour,  he  was  determined  to  risk 
the  experiment.  It  was  a  perilous  expedient,  for 
should  a  storm  arise  he  might  be  carried  out  to 
sea  and  be  lost  amid  the  whirl  of  waters. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  Thursday  morning 
Henry  embarked  alone,  and  in  his  frail  vessel 
started  down  the  Potomac.  When  nearing 
any  of  the  guardships,  he  would  let  the  skiff 
float  quietly  along  ;  but  when  the  danger  was 
passed,  he  would  use  his  oars  again,  and  thus 
steadily  move  towards  his  destination. 

We  must  leave  him  for  a  short  time  and  return 
to  the  prison  house  of  the  Doctor.  After  he  was 
incarcerated  he  began  to  betray  many  evidences 
of  his  most  eccentric  character.  Upon  learning 
his  fate  he  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made  after  a  plan 
designed  by  himself.  It  was  constructed  of  plain 
cypress  wood,  extremely  rough  in  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance, and  of  very  odd  shape.  Instead  of 
being  like  ordinary  coffins,  widest  across  the 
breast,  the  broadest  part  was  at  the  head,  from 
which  it  gradually  tapered  off  to  the  foot,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  immense  wedge. 
Directly  over  the  head,  extending  about  two  feet, 
there  was  an  abrupt  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  coffin,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  higher 
than  the  lower  portion  of  it.  It  looked  as  though 
a  small  box  had  been  fastened  to  the  top  after 
it  was  finished.  The  Doctor's  idea  of  having  his 
last  home  so  constructed  was  that  small  photo- 
graphic likenesses  of  all  the  members  of  his  fami- 
ly might  be  placed  inside  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  usually  hung  upon  walls.  He 
also  desired  that  these  relics  might  be  buried  with 
him. 

During  all  this  time  Henry  was  making  his  way 
down  the  river  with  his  pardon,  or  rather  delay  of 
execution. 

The  prisoner,  expecting  to  be  executed  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  began  arranging  the 
pictures  of  his  family  along  the  raised  sides  of  his 
coffin,  and  then  got  in  himself.  He  seemed  to  bo 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  burial  case  and  even  so 


expressed  himself  to  his  jailor,  stating  that  it  was 
just  as  he  desired  it.  He  then  got  out,  and  with 
a  steady,  good  and  bold  hand,  wrote  his  name  in 
full  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  the  lid  of  his  coffin. 

The  condemned  man  was  thus  engaged  when  his 
family  came  to  bid  him  farewell  on  the  Thursday 
evening.  The  parting  was  very  affecting.  At 
this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  greatly  tried 
the  heart  of  the  officer  in  charge.  When  the 
Lieutenant  appeared,  the  Doctor's  little  son 
lushed  up  to  him  and  clasping  him  round  the 
legs,  uttered  in  a  piteous  accent :  "  Oh  !  can  I  not 
die  for  my  father  ?     Save  him,  and  let  me  die !" 

The  Lieutenant  was  greatly  moved  ;  but,  as  he 
had  no  power  to  make  any  change  in  the  set  pro- 
gramme of  official  arrangements,  and  fearing 
another  such  an  appeal,  he  quickly  left  the  cell  in 
charge  of  the  jailor,  who  was  more  hardened  to 
such  scenes. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Henry.  The  little  skiff 
floated  steadily  down  the  river,  its  speed  some- 
times increased,  by  the  use  of  the  oars.  When 
nearing  Acquia  Creek,  day  having  broken,  the 
frail  bark  was  descried  by  the  vessel s-of-war,  sta- 
tioned at  that  point,  and  fearing  that  Henry 
might  be  one  of  the  many  blockade-runners,  carry- 
ing a  contraband  mail  between  the  Rebel  sympa- 
thizers in  the  National  Capital  and  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  Government,  a  gun,  with  only  a 
blank-cartridge,  Avas  fired,  to  bring  the  boat  too. 
Not  understanding  the  signal,  and  dreading  delay, 
Henry  tried  to  roAv  quickly  past  the  gunboats. 
The  next  discharge  carried  a  projectile  with  it ; 
but  the  missile  passed  across  the  course  of  the  boat, 
some  distance  ahead.  Supposing  that  the  men  on 
board  the  gunboat  could  not  aim  steadily  at  his 
small  moAdng  object,  he  tried  to  row  his  boat  the 
faster ;  but  the  next  shot  dashed  his  frail  bark  into 
pieces,  and  he  Avas  soon  floundering  about  in  the 
Potomac.  A  boat  Avas  then  launched  by  the  gun- 
boat to  "  saATe  the  Rebel,"  as  he  was  supposed  to 
be  ;  and,  abo\-e  all,  to  secure  his  papers. 

The  recent  occupant  of  the  skiff  Avas  carried 
on  board  the  flagship,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
his  immersion,  and  as  soon  as  the  commanding 
officer  Avas  ready  to  receive  him,  he  Avas  taken 
before  him.  Henry  tried  to  explain  his  mission, 
Avhich  story  was,  of  course,  not  believed. 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  run  past  our  vessel?"  in- 
quired the  Commander  of  the  Station. 

"  Because  I  Avas  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Norfolk," 
was  the  ansAver. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  signal-gun  ?  " 
"Yes.     But  I  did  not  knoAv  Avhat  it  meant." 
"  Did  you  not  see  the  shot  fired  ahead  of  your 
little  cockleshell  of  a  boat?" 
"  Yes." 

"Why  did  you  not  then  stop?" 
"Because  I  thought  you  Avere  trying  to  hit  me, 
and  couldn't  do  it." 

"  I  think  you  are  convinced,  by  this  time,  that 
AAre  can  hit  any  object  Ave  fire  at  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  suppose  so." 

"We  sent  your  boat  to  DaAry  Jones,  at  any 
rate  ? " 

"  That's  true." 

"  But,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "  Avhere's 
your  proof  that  you  are  on  such  a  mission  ? 
Where's  your  pass  ?  " 

"  I  haAre  no  pass.  I  started  after  midnight, 
Avhen  all  the  offices  were  closed,  and  I  feared  the 
delay." 

"  A  pretty  story,  indeed.  What  papers  haATe  you 
about  you  ?     Search  him." 

With  a  Arery  sorry  grace,  the  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic Virginian  submitted  to  the  operation.  A  let- 
ter was  found  upon  him.  addressed  to  a  prominent 
secessionist,  in  Norfolk,  but  as  he  resided  within 
the  Union  lines,  and  as  the  letter  Avas  entirely 
upon  priA'ate  business,  there  was  nothing  criminal 
in  being  the  bearer  of  that  document.  The  only 
other  document  was  the  respite  for  the  condemned. 
The  finding  of  this  latter  paper  certainly  gave  a 
color  to  Henry's  statement  ;  but,  as  similar  pre- 
texts  had  been  often  used  by  bearers  of  rebel 
dispatches  as  an  excuse  Avhile  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade,  it  Avas  deemed  advisable  to  send  the 
prisoner  to  Fortress  Monroe,  there  to  aAvait  an 
examination  from  the  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  destruction  of  the  skiff  and  the  delay 
created  by  the  inquiry  on  board  of  the  flagship, 
had  caused  the  day  to  be  far  adA'anced  before 
Henry  again  started — this  time  as  a  prisoner — on 


his  road  to  Fortress  Monroe.  He  cared  little  hoAV 
he  reached  that  place  proAided  he  Avas  only  in 
time.  Hoav  sloAvly  the  old  ferry  boat,  Avhich  had 
been  transformed  into  a  gunboat,  appeared  to 
travel.  Darkness'  came  lapon  them  long  before 
they  reached  Matthias  Point,  and  there  Avas  no 
hope  of  his  getting  to  Norfolk  that  night.  The 
horrible  anxiety  that  racked  Henry's  mind  during 
that  night's  A-oyage  can  be  imagined  ;  but  all  the 
black  waters  of  the  Styx  could  not  supply  ink 
enough  to  write  it  down  in  detail. 

At  last  the  Fortress  was  reached  ;  but  no  one 
could  land  before  clay-break.  Henry,  although 
greatly  fatigued  by  his  labors,  and  fevered 
through  his  immersion  in  the  river,  could  not 
sleep  ;  but  paced  his  limited  cabin  Avith  hasty 
steps.  The  nearer  he  approached  the  object  of 
his  mission,  the  more  he  dreaded  the  chance  of 
failure — not  knowing  what  delays  might  ensue 
0A-en  when  he  reached  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  gun,  the  reA-eille,  and 
running  aloft  of  the  colors,  proclaimed  that  a  new 
day  had  commenced,  the  signals  Avere  exchanged 
with  the  Fortress  that  a  prisoner  was  on  board 
the  gunboat.  He  Avas  soon  after  landed  and 
placed  under  guard  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
found  himself  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Fortress. 
Every  minute  seemed  an  hour  in  his  solitude,  and 
Avhen  he  was  about  to  despair  of  ever  reaching 
Norfolk,  the  door  of  his  cell  was  unfastened,  and 
he  Avas  taken  before  the  chief  officer  of  the  Gen- 
eral's Staff. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  prisoner  and 
his  papers,  it  Avas  considered  that  his  statement 
was  true,  and  as  it  avouH  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  haATe  reached  Norfolk  in  time  to  have 
saved  the  condemned  man,  a  dispatch  Avas  tele- 
graphed across  to  the  commander  at  that  post, 
to  delay  the  execution  until  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger.  The  prisoner  was  then  discharged 
with  a  seA-ere  censure  relative  to  his  attempt 
to  run  through  either  military  or  naval  lines, 
and  left  Avith  a  Avarning  that  if  eA-er  again 
found  guilty  of  such  an  offence  he  would  pay  the 
forfeit  with  his  life. 

The  condemned  man  had  just  taken  a  final  fare- 
well of  his  family  Avhen  a  messenger  from  the 
General  arrived  at  the  prison  cell  door  Avith  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  the  prisoner  Avas  respited 
for  one  Aveek.  The  sudden  iicavs  produced  such  a 
reaction  upon  poor  Louise — Avho  had  first  lost  her 
lover  and  Avas  at  that  moment  expecting  to  be 
bereaved  of  her  father — thM  she  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground  Edith  being  of  a  more  heroic  mould, 
although  perhaps  feeling  the  effect  of  the  change 
in  circumstances  quite  as  much  as  Louise,  Avas 
enabled  to  stand  jip  against  it,  and  so  preserATed 
her  composure. 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Henry  vis- 
ited the  Doctor's  cell,  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  temporary  safety.  When  he  met  Edith  he 
reminded  her  of  her  promise,  and  she  cordially 
consented  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place,  if 
he  wished  it,  the  very  next  day,  It  is  needless  to 
give  Henry's  ansAver,  as  the  result  is  set  forth  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WEDDING     IN    THE    CELL — A     DEArOTED 
DAUGHTER. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  17,  186-,  a 
family  party  assembled  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
prison,  at  Norfolk.  A  very  curious,  and  at  the 
same  time  interesting  event,  AAras  the  cause  of 
the  assemblage.  Edith,  the  Doctor's  daughter, 
according  to  her  promise,  vras  about  to  be  united 
to  Henry,  in  the  prison-house  of  her  father,  who 
had  expressed  a  Avish  that  the  ceremony 
shoidd  then  and  there  take  place.  As  marriage  is 
rarely  performed  more  than  once  in  the  lifetime 
of  both  the  parties  concerned,  Avhere  it  is  pos- 
sible, some  amount  of  romance  is  generally  mixed 
up  Avith  the  occasion. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  has  been 
many  instances  of  romantic  Aveddings.  Lovers 
haA-e  been  united  in  marriage  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  that  the  bridegroom  has  had  to 
march  to  the  battle-field  ;  the  bride  asserting  that 
if  he  came  home  maimed,  he  Avould  then  have  a 
devoted  Avife  to  care  for  him.  And  other  mar 
riages  have  taken  place  on  the  battle-field  itself, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  soldiers — Generals 
and  other  officers  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremonies. 
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But  in  this  case  the  marriage  was  of  a  far  more 
sadly  romantic  character.  The  daughter  of  the 
convicted  murderer  of  her  sister's  lover  was  about 
to  be  married  in  the  cell  of  her  felon  father,  not 
knowing  whether  another  week  would  see  him 
alive  or  not.  It  was  indeed  a  remarkably  ro- 
mantic affair. 

The  whole  of  the  members  of  the  prisoner's 
family  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  Beside  the 
daughter  Edith,  who  was  to  be  united  in  wed- 
lock with  Henry,  poor  Louise  and  her  three 
other  sisters,  the  little  son  find  the  Avife  of  the 
condemned  man  were  gathered  together  in  the 
cell.  Several  invited  guests  were  also  present, 
making  the  total  number  engaged  at  the  cere- 
mony twenty-eight  persons. 

The  Kev.   Mr. had  been  invited  to  unite 

the  romantic  couple  in  Holy  Wedlock,  and  there- 
fore visited  the  prison  to  perform  the  marriage 
rites.  The  prisoner  himself  participated  in  the 
ceremony,  and  bestowed  his  daughter  upon  the 
man  who  had  risked  so  much  to  save  him,  even  if 
only  for  a  few  short  hours  longer  life. 

The  melancholy  bridal  ceremony  ended,  the 
company  left  the  cell,  the  bride  accompanying  her 
husband  to  his  own  home.  The  next  day  was 
spent  by  all  the  family,  except  the  Doctor,  at  the 
residence  of  the  newly-wedded  couple,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  as  to  the  best  means  of 
rescuing  the  father  from  the  still  to  be  dreaded 
horrible  end. 

On  the  following  Monday  morning,  the  wife  of 
the  prisoner,  having  with  her,  as  a  companion, 
her  youngest  daughter,  left  Norfolk,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  commandant  of  the  Department,  then  resi- 
dent at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  wife  begged  hard 
for  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  during  the  con- 
ference the  little  girl  climbed  upon  the  knees  of 
the  General.  Putting  up  her  sweet,  innocent  face, 
for  she  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  child,  she  said,  with 
an  earnest  pathos,  that  went  to  the  very  soul  of 
the  stern  man  of  war:  -"Oh,  save  my  father, 
won't  you ! "  The  veteran  soldier  had  met  the 
foreign  foe  at  Churubusco ;  he  had  shed  his  blood 
on  the  field  of  Molino-del-Key  ;  he  had  faced  the 
domestic  enemy  at  Roanoke  and  Newbern,  and 
never  before  felt  what  fear  was ;  but  the  six  simple 
words  of  the  young  girl  completely  conquered 
him,  and  he  melted  into  tears,  beneath  the  pathetic 
entreaty  of  guileless  chidhood.  Stern  duty,  the 
only  master  of  a  soldier,  compelled  him  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  a  higher  power;  and  the  wife 
and  daughter  returned  to  Norfolk,  unsuccessful. 

Thus  the  hours  steadily  progressed  without  the 
prospect  of  a  pardon,  and  the  execution  was  fixed 
for  the  following  Friday  morning.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  the  wife  and  son,  accompanied  by  Edith 
and  Louise,  paid  the  father  a  visit  in  his  cell,  all 
entering  the  apartment  together.  The  door  was 
closed  behind  them,  the  jailor  remaining  on  the 
outside. 

"  Quick,  father,"  said  Edith,  "  change  dresses 
with  me,  and  you  will  be  able  to  escape,  while  I 
remain  here.  "  They  will  not  harm  me,  and  there 
are  good  friends  outside,  to  help  you  directly  you 
are  free." 

"  No,  Edith,"  interrupted  Louise,  "  you  will  have 
more  nerve  than  I  to  pass  the  sentinels.  I  should 
be  sure  to  betray  myself  and  father  too.  Let  me 
stay  here,  in  this  place,  and 
with  my  father." 

"  But,"  said  the  Doctor,  hesitatingly, 
they  punish  you  for  aiding  in  my  escape  ! 
not  bear  that." 

"  Fear  not,  father,"  returned  the  devoted  daugh- 
ter, "  they  will  not  hang  me — a  woman — and  your 
life  will  be  saved.  Hasten,  father,  or  you  will  be 
too  late." 

While  exchanging  her  attire  with  her  parent, 
poor  Louise  thought  within  herself — 

"  I  care  not  if  they  were  to  kill  me,  so  that  I 
save  my  father.  I  have  nothing  in  this  world  to 
live  for.  since  he,  to  whom  I  had  pledged  my  faith, 
is  dead.  And  to  live,  and  lose  both  lover  and 
parent,  would  be  a  wretched  life,  indeed." 

The  change  in  dress  was  soon  effected,  and  the 
party  left  the  cell,  Louise  remaining  behind. 
Fully  equipped  in  male  attire,  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed,  and  covered  herself  with  the  quilt. 
Her  feet  encased  in  her  father's  boots,  were  allowed 
to  appear  just  beneath  the  covering,  so  as  to  give, 
to  a  casual  visitor,  the  appearance  that  the 
prisoner  had  thrown  himself  down  upon  the  couch 
in  the  agony  of  grief. 
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But  we  must  now  follow  the  main  party.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  the  street  from 
the  cell  of  the  prison,  for  the  visitors  to  pass 
through  a  little  ante-room,  which  was  generally 
occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  As  the  party  was 
passing  through  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
room,  a  slight  stumble  was  made,  which  draw  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  turnkeys  towards  them. 
After  they  had  cleverly  reached  the  street,  that 

official  jumped  up,    and  exclaimed  :    "  By ,  I 

believe  that  was  Dr.  M.,  in  disguise." 

An  officer  of  infantry,  who  was  seated  in  the 
room,  at  once  pursued  the  party,  and  intercepted 
them  before  they  had  passed  over  many  feet  of 
ground  ;  and  just  as  they  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  their  fortunate  escape,  he  walked 
up  to  the  disguised  Doctor,  and,  raising  the  two 
heavy  veils  that  covered  his  face,  said — 

"Come,  old  gentleman,  that  is  played  out.  I 
know  you."  Although  much  disappoiuted  at  the 
failure  of  the  scheme,  the  prisoner  was  deter- 
mined the  officer  should  not  see  it,  and  therefore 
appearing  to  be  neither  annoyed  nor  embarrassed 
at  the  detection,  he  returned  to  the  jail,  remarking 
as  he  did  so — 

"  Desperate  means  are  always  pardonable  under 
desperate  circumstances." 

He  then  walked  back  into  his  cell  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

When  the  jailor  and  his  prisoner  entered  the 
prison  apartment,  they  found  Louise  lying  on  the 
couch  in  the  position  before  described.  She  was 
much  chagrined  at  being  found  out,  but  was  far 
more  deeply  surprised  and  pained  to  find  her 
schemes  for  her  father's  escape  had  been  frus- 
trated. 

Although  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  in  con- 
niving at  the  escape  of  a  condemned  prisoner, 
some  due  consideration  was  allowed  for  her  close 
relationship  to  the  unfortunate  man,  and  for  the 
circumstances  of  th  e  case.  She  was  therefore 
placed  under  no  restraint  for  the  imprudent  act, 
but  instead  was  escorted  to  her  home  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison.  On  reaching  her  own 
apartment,  her  courage  gave  way,  and  she  relaps- 
ed into  a  state  of  insensibility  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  until  after  the  fatal  Friday  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   END — DEATH. 

The  day  of  the  execution  at  last  arrived  and  all 
hope  of  pardon  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  doomed  man  besought  for 
him  a  few  hours  respite.  A  telegram  from  the  Presi- 
dent commanded  that  the  ends  of  justice  should 
be  fully  carried  out  and  hope  was  drowned. 

The  execution  was  ordered  for  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  but  long  before  that  hour  an  eager 
crowd  of  spectators  assembled  in  the  street  and 
park  in  front  of  the  prison,  to  witness  the  sad  but 
solemn  spectacle.  Two  regiments  of  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  line  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
rescue,  for  rumor  had  stated  that  such  a  plan  was 
to  be  attempted,  even  at  the  scaffold  itself  if  not 
sooner. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  condemned  appeared  at  the 
prison  door.  The  murmuring  voices  were  hushed 
into  deathlike  stillness  as  he  passed  along,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  his  spiritual  advisers. 
He  paused  a  moment  on  the  sidewalk  to  address 
a  few  words  to  those  whose  faces  he  recognized, 
and  smiling  calmly  as  he  looked  around  upon  the 
sea  of  faces,  the  old  man  steadily  entered  the  car- 
riage assigned  to  him. 

Closely  guarded  by  the  military,  the  carriage 
slowly  moved  along  to  the  solemn  notes  of  a  dead 
march  performed  on  the  military  fife  and  drum. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  mounted 
patrols  to  keep  the  crowd  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  carriage,  so  that  any  attempt  at  rescue 
would  prove  its  utter  failure. 

At  the  place  of  death  three  other  regiments 
were  drawn  up  to  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square,  and  when  the  carriage  passed  within  the 
prescribed  space  another  regiment  closed  the 
square,  by  filling  up  the  fourth  side. 

The  criminal,  tastily,  yet  neatly  attired,  as  if 
about  to  attend  the  opera  or  a  full  dress  ball,  as- 
cended the  scaffold  steps  with  a  firm  tread,  a  few 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock.  He  was  in  full  view 
of  the  masses,  yet  calmly  he  stood  before  them,  as 
as  if  he  were  there  merely  to  make  a  holiday 
speech. 


After  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  all  his 
family — with  the  exception  of  poor  Louise,  who 
was  absent — the  regular  formula  of  reading  the 
charge  against,  and  sentence  of  the  culprit  was 
was  gone  through,  and  prayer  was  offered  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  by  the  officiating  minister.  The 
prisoner  and  the  executioner  were  then  left  alone, 
face  to  face,  beneath  the  gallows  tree.  The 
doomed  man  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  in  an  audi- 
ble tone  addressed  the  Divine  Being  whose  laws 
he  had  outraged.  After  which  he  arose  and  in  a 
firm  voice  said  :  "  I  die  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
but  the  deed  I  committed  was  done  without 
malice." 

The  scene  was  truly  solemn  ;  but  the  end  was 
soon  to  come.  The  preliminaries  were  attended 
to  by  the  executioner  and  the  signal  given,  when 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  sudden  descent,  the 
stretching  of  a  cord  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  in 
a  moment  the  mass  of  yet  warm  flesh  which  had 
but  just  spoken  to  both  God  and  man,  was 
dangling  between  the  earth  and  that  great  uncer- 
tainty— the  hereafter. 

Thus  died  the  Norfolk  secessionist. 


A  Note  Accepted. 

"Mrs.  Jenkins  requests  the  pleasure  of  Captain 
Brown's  company  to  a  small  party  on  Friday 
evening  next. 

21  Spriggins  place,  Monday." 

"  Captain  Brown  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  regrets  that  thirteen  privates 
will  be  detained  by  habeas  corpus  writs,  and  two 
sergeants  are  on  the  sick  list ;  the  rest  of  Capta'n 
Brown's  company  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
waiting  on  Mrs.  Jenkins  on  Friday  evening." 

Identity  Ascertained. 
The  identity  of  the  dead  soldier  who  was  found 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg,  with  the  picture 
of  his  three  pretty  little  children  tightly  clasped 
in  his  hands,  has  been  ascertained.  The  wide 
publicity  given  to  the  touching  circumstance 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  produced  the 
desired  result.  The  name  of  the  deceased  was 
Hummerton.  and  his  widow  and  three  children 
reside  at  Portville,  Cattaraugus  County,  New 
York,  Large  numbers  of  photographic  copies 
of  the  picture  upon  which  the  dying  eyes  of  the 
warrior-father  closed  have  been  sold,  and  the 
profits  realized  from  their  sale  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  benefit  of  the  children.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  sufficient  sum  may  be  realized  in  this  way, 
and  by  future  sales  to  aid  materially  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  little  ones  who  were  made  orphans 
at  Gettysburg. 


A  Shrewd  Orderly. 

After  the  1st  Michigan  had  left  the  main 
column,  in  the  advance  on  the  Kapidan,  General 
Kilpatrick  desired  to  communicate  with  it.  Major 
Cook,  chief  of  staff,  with  an  orderly,  started 
directly  across  the  country  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage, under  the  supposition  That  the  regiment 
had  met  with  no  opposition,  and  was  quietly  en- 
sconced at  Stevensburg.  After  going  about  four 
miles,  a  suspicious  looking  picket  was  perceived, 
when  the  orderly,  who  had  on  a  light  colored  cap, 
advanced  and  asked  if  they  were  "  Hood's  (rebel) 
men,"  to  which  the  picket  replied,  "  No,  we  are 
Robinson's."  The  orderly,  not  disconcerted  in 
the  least,  said,  "  Well,  we  are  all  ordered  in — the 
Yankees  are  in  force  just  over  yonder,  and  ad- 
vancing." The  reserve  of  this  picket  was  in 
sight,  and  seeing  the  lieutenant  in  command  ad- 
vancing the  orderly  retired,  and  upon  meeting 
Major  Cook  told  him  what  had  occurred.  They 
leisurely  walked  away,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  got  out  of  the  sight  of  the  picket  that  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  run  their  horses.  The  same 
orderly  was  captured  in  Culpepper,  but  made  the 
rebels  believe  that  he  was  "  one  of  them,"  and 
escaped. 

*■»»■»- 

An  Invention. 

A.  method  of  telegraphing  by  flashes  of  sunlight 
has  just  been  invented  and  secured  at  Washington 
by  Oliver  Lane,  of  Connecticut.  It  is  effected  by 
a  common-glass  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
time  between  the  flashes  indicate  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  For  army  purposes  this  is  believed 
to  be  a  useful  invention. 
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GENERAL   PALMER. 

Major  General  John  McAuley  Palmer 
was  born  on  Eagle  Creek,  Scott  County, 
Ky.,  on  September  13,  1817.  He  is  the 
son  of  Louis  D.  Palmer,  who  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  from  Virginia  in  1793,  and  was 
there  married  in  1813  to  Miss  Ann  Tutt, 
also  of  Virginia.  The  ancestors  of  both 
families  were  among  the  earliest  English 
settlers  in  that  State. 

Young  Palmer  was  born  in  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  and  his  early  education  was  of 
the  most  limited  character.  As  the  father 
had  a  strong  abhorence  to  Slavery  he  left 
Kentucky  with  his  family  about  the  year 
1831,  and  settled  near  Alton,  Madison 
County,  111.  Young  Palmer  was  engaged 
on  his  father's  farm  until  1834,  when  he 
entered  the  Alton  College.  Here  he 
studied  until  the  fall  of  1835,  when  he 
had  to  leave  for  the  want  of  the  necessary 
funds. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  embryo 
General  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits. 
He  was  first  a  cooper,  then  a  pedlar,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1838  he  kept  a  District 
School,  where  "in  teaching  others  he 
taught  himself." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Douglas  he  began  in  1839  the  study  of 
the  law ;  but  owing  to  his  slim  purse,  his 
early  days  of  legal  practice  were  anything 
but  satisfactory.     He  became  a  politician, 
and  in  1840  participated  in  the  canvas  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.     Dur- 
ing 1841  his  profession  became  more  pros- 
perous, and  in  December,  1842,  he  mar- 
ried.    During  1843  he  was  elected  Probate 
Justice  of  the  County,  and  the  next  three 
years  was   spent   in   the  practice  of  his 
profession.     During  1847  he  was  elected  a 
member   of    the  Illinois   State    Constitu- 
tional  Convention,  and  in   1848 
was  re-elected    Probate  Justice. 
During    1849    he    was    chosen 
County     Judge,     holding     tne 
office  until   1851,  when  he  was 
elected    to     the    State     Senate, 
obtaining  a  re-election  in  1855. 
During  1856   he  presided  at  the 
first    Illinois    Republican     State 
Convention,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention which    nominated    Fre- 
mont.   He  resigned  his  Senato- 
rial   seat   and  entered  upon  the 
canvas  for  that  nominee  ;  and  in 
1857   and   1858  was  engaged  in 
State  politics.     He  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  1859  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful.    He  was,  however,  in  1860, 
chosen    Republican     elector    at 
large   for  Illinois,  and  voted  for 
President   Lincoln.      In  1861  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Washing- 
ton  Peace   Congress,    and  advo- 
cated a  peaceful   settlement    of 
the  National  troubles. 

During  April,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, and  was  chosen  its  Colonel. 
During  July  he  went  to  Missouri, 
and  after  the  death  of  General 
Lyon  his  regiment  was  attached 
to  General  Hunter's  Division.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  a 
Brigade  on  October  23,  1861,  and 
participated  in  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign. He  next  took  part  in  Gen. 
Pope's  victorious  Central  Missouri 
campaign,  and  in  the  operations 
against  New  Madrid  and  Island 
No.  10,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  as  also  on  the  right 
during  the  Siege  of  Corinth, 
May,  1862. 

Gen.  Palmer  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  Nashville  from  Sept. 
11,  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  Nov.  1862.  He  command- 
ed a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  and  at  Murfreesboro, 
Dec.  1862,  and  Jan.  1863,  and  was 
promoted  to  Major-General    for 


gallantry,  to  date  from  Nov.  29,  1862. 
He  participated  in  the  Middle  Tennessee 
campaign  of  June,  1863,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  18  to  21,  1863.  On 
Sept.  22,  1863,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  14th  Army  Corps,  and  under  Gen- 
erals Thomas  and  Grant  fought  bravely 
at  the  battles  before  Chattanooga,  No- 
vember 23  to  27,  1863. 


W.  C.  BRYANT. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  Editor 
and  Poet,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  on  the  3rd  day 
of  November,  1794.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
noted  physician  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
one  who  properly  estimatedhe  value  of  a 
good  education,  and  was  in  himself  pos- 
session of  a  cultivated  intellect. 

Under  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
father,  the  mind  of  young  Bryant  was 
carefully  trained,  and  as  the  parent  took 
a  great  pride  in  his  son's  education,  he 
cherished  the  developing  talent  with  great 
circumspection  and  parental  affection.  It 
is  to  the  watchfulness  of  this  parent 
that  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  early  years,  was 
led  to  distinguish  between  being  correct 
and  comprehensive  in  his  writing,  and 
making  use  of  words  of  a  vulgar  style 
and  false  character. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  completed 
his  early  studies  at  William's  College,  in 
his  native  State,  and  when  he  had 
graduated  he  commenced  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law.  He  pursued  this 
profession   for  some  time  at  Great   Bar- 
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WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 


GENERAL  JOHN  McA.  PALMER. 


rington,   Mass.,   and 

attended    his  efforts 

its  character. 

While  engaged  in   the  dull  monotony 

of  his  practice,  the  poetical  element  that 
was  in  his  composition  Avould  oc- 
casionally burst  its  bonds,  and 
poem  after  poem  would  emanate 
from  his  pen,  some  one  or  the 
other  emerging  from  the  solitude 
of  his  study,  and  coming  before 
the  public.  Many  of  these  com- 
positions were  really  excellent. 

About  the  year  1826,  Mr. 
Bryant  became  connected  with 
the  Evening  Post,  an  afternoon 
journal  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  permanently  engaged 
as  its  Editor,  and  in  that 
capacity  betrayed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  as  well  as  in  the 
ideal  character.  He  opposed 
corruptions  in  office,  and  the 
abuse  of  delegated  powers 
both  in  the  head  as  well  as 
in  the  minor  branches  of  the 
various  National,  State  and 
Municipal  Departments  of  the 
Government.  He  was  a  lover 
and  strong  supporter  of  art  and 
literature,  and  opposed  oppres- 
sion in  all  its  various  phases. 

During  the  intervals  between 
each  of  the  duties  of  his  editorial 
chair,  he  would  occasionally  pen 
some  of  the  gems  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public. 

From  the  year  1834  to  1853, 
Mr.  Bryant  traveled  somewhat 
extensively,  and  while  doing  so, 
lie  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
the  Post  some  of  its  most  inter- 
est i  n  g  communications  from 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  the 
Holy  Land.  These  letters  were 
types  of  industry,  as  well  as 
works  of  research  and  interest. 

Mr.  Bryant,  as  a  prose-writer, 
was  also  noted  for  his  theoretical 
style — placing  j  ust  value  on  the 
proper  use  of  words.  He  never 
used  exaggerated  language,  even 
in  writing  the  most  hurried  arti- 
cles, which  must  of  necessity 
often  be  penned  hastily  for  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
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GENERAL  ROSSEATJ. 

Major  General  Lovell  H.  Rosseau  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  on  Angust  4, 
1818.  He  is  a  full-blooded  Southron,  of 
Huguenot  descent.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  a  common  country  school, 
and  by  his  own  self-tuition  acquired  the 
French  language,  mathematics,  &c. 

The  early  death  of  his  father  left  the 
family  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  he 
had  to  assist  in  supporting  them ;  but  later 
in  life  he  again  vigorously  prosecuted  his 
studies,  until  in  August,  1840,  he  had  to 
give  them  up  from  ill-health.  He,  however, 
during  that  winter,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
license  to  practice  as  a  lawyer,  in  Green 
County,  Ind. 

During  the  summer  of  1843,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  was  elected — defeating  the 
richest  and  most  popular  Democrat  in  the 
district. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Rosseau  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and 
was  chosen  its  Captain.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Buena  Vista,  and  while  absent 
in  Mexico  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  Senate 
by  a  large  majority. 

During  1849  he  returned  to  Louisville, 
to  extend  his  professional  practice,  retaining, 
however,  at  the  wish  of  his  constituents,  his 
seat  in  the  Indiana  Senate.  As  a  practi- 
tioner, Rosseau  was  very  successful  in  Louis- 
ville, rarely  losing  a  verdict  in  j  ury  trials. 

He  was,  without  opposition,  elected  during 
the  spring  of  1860,  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Senate,   and  during  the   Sessions  of 
1860-61,  took  a  prompt  and  decided  stand 
for  the  Government.     He  opposed  the  policy 
of  Kentucky  remaining  neutral,  and  declared 
that  "  a  government  worth  living  under  was 
worth  fighting  for."     Finding  his  fellow-Senators 
were   of   the   Secession   stamp,   he  resigned   his 
seat  and  commenced  raising  troops  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  commissioned  Colo- 
nel of  Volunteers    during  June, 
1861,  and  established  "  Camp  Joe 
Holt,"  on  the  Indiana   shore   of 
the  Ohio  River.     By  September  1, 
he  had  two  regiments  of  Ken- 
tucky infantry,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  in  his  camp,  and  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month  he  led 
these  forces  to  Muldraugh's  Hill, 
Ky.,  and  thus  saved  Louisville 
from  invasion. 

On  October  1,  1861,  Colonel 
Rosseau  was  promoted  to  a  Briga- 
dier-Geneial,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of 
the  army  in  Kentucky,  under 
General  McCook.  The  brigade 
consisted  of  three  battalions  of 
Regular  Infantry,  besides  the 
forces  he  had  himself  raised,  and 
some  other  volunteer  troops.  Al- 
though sick  he  took  part  in  the 
second  day's  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April  7,  1862,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  in  the 
operations  in  Northern  Alabama, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Third  Division,  at  Huntsville. 
During  the  advance  from  Nash- 
ville to  Louisville,  General  Ros- 
seau commanded  the  right  wing, 
but  led  his  division  at  the  battle 
of  Chaplin's  Hills,  October  8, 1862, 
where,  by  his  bravery,  he  won 
his  Major-Generalship. 

General  Rosseau's  division  was 
attached  to  General  Thomas'  cen- 
tre corps  during  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  operations 
from  December  29,  1862,  to  Janu- 
ary 5,  1863.  During  the  Middle 
Tennessee  campaign,  he  again 
performed  good  service ;  but  in 
consequence  of  illness  had  to  turn 
over  his  command  to  General 
Baird,  who  fought  it  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  19  to  21, 1863. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HORATIO  V.  VAN  CLEVE 


Gen.  Rosseau  was,  during  Oct.,  1863,  placed  in 
command  of  the  District  of  Nashville,  and  of  all 
communications  Avith  the  post  at  Chattanooga. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  LOVELL  H.  ROSSEAU. 


GENERAL  VAN  CLEVE. 

Brigadier-General  Horatio  Van  Cleve 
was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  during  the 
month  of  November,  1809.  His  early  life 
was  not  particularly  remarkable,  being 
passed  in  gaining  a  fair  scholastic  educa- 
tion. During  the  year  1827  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  West  Point,  as  a  cadet,  and 
graduated  on  June  30,  1831,  standing  No.  24 
in  his  class. 

Cadet  Van  Cleve  entered  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States  as  a  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  on  July  1,  1831,  and 
served  for  over  three  years  without  a  full 
commission.  On  December  31,  1834,  he  was 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Infantry,  and  finding  that  in 
times  of  such  happy  peace  his  propects  of 
advancement  were  very  shallow,  he  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  army  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1836.  He  then  retired  to  civil  life, 
and  became  a  civil  engineer,  at  Monroe, 
Mich.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  was  a  resident  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
having  offered  his  services  to  his  Govern- 
ment through  the  Executive  of  his  State, 
was  commissioned  the  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Minnesota  Volunteers. 

Colonel    Van    Cleve    reported    with    his 
regiment   for  duty  to   General  Sherman,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,   and   was   assigned,  during 
December,  1861,  to  the  brigade  then  being  or- 
ganized under  Gen.  Thomas,  at  Lebanon" Ky. 
Colonel  Van  Cleve  commanded  his  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  January 
19,  1862,  and  after  that  contest  participated 
in    the    inarch   to   Louisville,    en  route   for 
Nashville  and  Pittsburg  Landing.     On   his 
arrival  at  the  last-nnmed  place  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier-Q  eneral  with  a 
commission  dating  from  March  21,  1862. 

General  Van  Cleve  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  General 
Crittenden's  Division,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaign  before 
and  seige  of  Corinth,  May,  1862. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions through  Northern  Alabama, 
at  Battle  Creek,  &c.  From  Battle 
Creek  the  brigade  marched  via 
Nashville  to  Louisville,  at  which 
place  General  Van  Cleve  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the 
division  —  General  Crittenden 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  left  wing  or  corps. 

After  the  battle  of  Chaplin's 
Hills,  General  Van  Cleve's  forces 
participated  in  the  pursuit  of 
Bragg's  retreating  Rebels  out  of 
Kentucky,  and  on  reaching  Wild 
Cat  he  turned  and  marched  his 
division  by  way  of  Somerset  and 
Columbia,  Ky.,  to  Nashville. 

General  Van  Cleve  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
December  31,  1862,  where  he  was 
very  severely  wounded,  and  so 
much  disabled  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field  on  New 
Year's  day,  1863.  Upon  his  re- 
covery he  returned  to  the  army, 
and  resumed  the  command  of 
his  division,  which  participated 
in  the  campaign  through  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  June,  1863,  and  in 
the  fearful  contest  on  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek,  September  19  and 
20,  1863. 

For  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  General  Van  Cleve 
during  the  battles  of  Mill  Spring 
and  Stone  River,  he  was  highly 
complimented  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  his  commanding  Gen- 
erals. Although  much  older  than 
many  of  the  other  Generals  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  he 
made  up  in  experience  and  ardor 
for  what  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered a  disadvantage  his  ad- 
vance of  years. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  HYMN. 


BY   DR.   MUHLENBUR©. 


Give    thanks,  all  ye  people,  give  thanks  to  the 

Lord , 
Alleluias  of  freedom,  with  joyful  accord  ; 
Let  the  East  and  the  West,  North  and  South,  roll 

along, 
Sea,  mountain  and  prairie,  one  thanksgiving/Song. 
Chorus — 

Give  thanks,  ail  ye  people,  give  thanks  to  the 

Lord, 
Alleluias  of  freedom  with  joyful  accord. 

For  the  sunshine  and  rainfall,  enriching  again 
Our  acres  in  myriads  with  treasure  of  grain  ; 
For  the  earth  still  unloading  her  manifold  wealth, 
For  the  skies  beaming  vigor,  the  winds  breathing 
health. 

Give  thanks,  etc. 

For  the  nation's  wide  table  overflowingly  spread, 

AVhere  the  many  have  feasted,  and  all  have  been 
fed, 

With  no  bondage,  their  God  given  rights  to  en- 
thrall, 

But  Liberty  guarded  by  Justice  for  all. 
Give  thanks,  etc. 

In  the  realms  of  the  anvil,  the  loom  and  the  plow, 
Whose  the  mines  and  the  fields,  to  Him  gratefully 

bow  ; 
His  the  flocks  and  the  herds  sing  ye  hillsides  and 

<         vales ; 
On  his  ocean  domains  chant  His  name  with 


the 


gales. 


Give  thanks,  etc. 


Of  commerce  and  traffic,  ye  princes,  behold 
Your  riches  from  Him  whose  the  silver  and  gold. 
Happier  children  of  labor,  true   lords   of  the  soil, 
Bless  the  great   Master  Workman,  who   blesseih 
your  toil. 

Give  thanks,  etc. 

Brave  men  of  our  forces,  life  guard  of  our  coasts, 
To  your  Leader  be  loyal,  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 
Glow  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars  aye  with  victory 

bright, 
Reflecting  His  glory  ;  He  crowneth  the  right 
Give  thanks,  etc. 


Nor 


through 


our    borders,  ye   stricken  of 


shall 
heart. 

Only  wailing  your  dead,  in  the  joy  have  no  part  ; 
God's  solace  be  yours  ;  and  for  you  there  shall  flow 
All  that  honor  and   sympathy's   gifts  can  bestow. 
Give  thanks,  etc. 

In  the  domes  of  Messiah,  ye  worshipping  throngs, 
Solemn  litanies  mingle  with  jubilant  songs, 
The  Ruler  of  Nations  beseeching  to  spare, 
And  our  empire  still  keep  the  elect  of  His  care. 
Give  thanks,  etc. 

Our  guilt  and  transgressions  remember  no  more  ; 
Peace  Lord !    righteous  peace,  of  Thy  gift  we  im- 
plore ; 
And  the  banner  of  Union,  restored  by  Thy  hand, 
Be  the  banner  of  freedom  o'er  all  in  the  land, 

And  the  banner  of  Union,  etc. 

Give  thanks,  etc. 


^«*»> 
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Real  Life  in  a  Camp— The  American  Soldier. 
A  correspondent  from  Chattanooga  thus  writes  : 
"  If  there  are  men  in  the  world  gifted  with  the 
most  thorough  self-reliance,  Western  soldiers  are 
the  men.  To  fight  in  the  grand  anger  of  battle 
seems  to  me  to  require  less  manly  fortitude,  after 
all,  than  to  bear  without  murmuring  the  swarm  of 
little  troubles  that  vex  camp  and  march.  No 
matter  where  and  when  you  halt,  there  they  are 
at  once  at  home.  They  know  precisely  what  to  do 
first,  and  they  do  it.  I  have  seen  them  march  into 
a  strange  region  at  dark,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
fires  would  show  well,  they  were  twinkling  all 
over  the  field,  the  Sibley  cones  rising  like  the 
work  of  enchantment  everywhere,  and  the  little 
dog-tents  lying  snug  to  the  ground,  as  if,  like  the 
mushrooms,  they  had  grown  there,  and  the  aroma 
of  coffee  and  tortured  bacon,  suggesting  creature 
comforts,  and  the  whole  economy  of  a  life  in  can- 


vas cities  moving  as  steadily  on  as  if  it  had  never 
intermitted.  The  movements  of  regiments,  you 
know,  are  as  blind  as  fate. 

Nobody  can  tell  to-night  where  he  will  be  to- 
morrow, and  yet  with  the  first  glimmer  of  morn- 
ing the  camp  is  astir,  and  the  preparations  begin 
for  staying  there  forever  ;  cozy  little  cabins  of  red 
cedar,  neatly  fitted,  are  going  up  ;  here  a  boy  is 
making  a  fire-place,  and  quite  artistically  plaster- 
ing it  with  the  inevitable  red  earth  ;  he  has  found 
a  crane  somewhere,  and  swung  up  thereon  a  two- 
legged  dinner-pot  ;  there  a  fellow  is  finishing  out 
a  chimney  with  brick  from  an  old  kiln  of  seces- 
sion proclivities ;  yonder  a  bower-house  closely 
woven  of  evergreens  is  almost  ready  for  the  occu- 
pants ;  tables,  stools,  bedsteads  are  tumbled  to- 
gether by  the  roughest  of  carpenters  ;  the  avenues 
between  the  lines  of  tents  are  cleared  and 
smoothed — "  policed,"  in  camp  phrase — little  seats 
with  cedar  awnings  in  front  of  the  tents  give  a 
cottage  look  ;  while  the  interior,  in  a  rude  way, 
has  a  genuine  home-like  air.  The  bit  of  a  looking- 
glass  hangs  against  the  cotton  wall  ;  a  handker- 
chief of  a  carpet  just  before  the  "bunk"  marks 
the  stepping-off  place  to  the  land  of  dreams  ;  a 
violin-case  is  strung  up  to  a  convenient  hook, 
flanked  by  a  gorgeous  picture  of  some  hero  of 
somewhere  mounted  upon  a  horse  rampant  and 
saltant,  "  and  what  a  length  of  tail  behind." 

The  business  of  living  has  fairly  begun  again. 
But  at  five  o'clock  some  dingy  morning,  obedient 
to  sudden  orders,  the  regiments  march  away  in 
good  cheer,  the  army  wagons  go  streaming  and 
swearing  after  them  ;  the  beat  of  the  drum  grows 
fainter ;  the  last  straggler  is  out  of  sight,  the 
canvas  city  has  vanished  like  a  vision.  On  such 
a  morning,  and  amid  such  a  scene,  I  have  loitered 
till  it  seemed  as  if  a  busy  city  had  passed  out  of 
sight,  leaving  nothing  bebind  for  all  that  life  and 
light  but  empty  desolation.  Will  you  wonder 
much  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  watched  such  a 
vanishing  with  a  pang  of  regret ;  that  the  tram- 
pled field  looked  dim  to  me,  worn  smooth  and 
beautiful  by  the  touch  of  those  brave  feet  whose 
owners  have  trod  upon  thorns  with  song — feet, 
alas  !  how  many,  that  shall  never  again  in  all  this 
coming  and  going  world  make  music  upon  the  old 
thresholds  !  And  how  many  such  sites  of  perished 
cities  this  war  lias  made,  how  many  bonds  of  good- 
fellowship  have  been  sent  to  be  united  no  more  ! 

Every  wood,  ravine,  hill,  field  is  explored  ;  the 
productions,  animal  and  vegetables,  are  invento- 
ried, and  one  day  renders  these  soldiers  as  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  region  round  about  as 
if  they  had  been  dwelling  there  a  life-time. 
They  have  tasted  water  from  every  spring  and 
well,  estimated  the  corn  to  the  acre,  tried  the 
watermelons,  milked  the  cows,  roasted  the  pigs, 
picked  the  chickens  ;  they  know  who  lives  here 
and  there  and  yonder.  If  there  is  a  curious  cave, 
a  queer  tree,  a  strange  rock  anywhere  about,  they 
know  it.  You  can  see  them  with  the  chisel,  ham- 
mer and  haversack,  tugging  up  the  mountain  or 
scrambling  down  the  ravine  in  a  geological  pas- 
sion, that  would  have  won  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship from  Hugh  Miller,  and  home  they  come 
laden  with  specimens  that  would  enrich  a  cabinet. 
I  have  in  my  possession  the  most  exquisite  fossil 
buds  just  ready  to  open,  beautiful  shells,  rare 
minerals,  collected  by  these  rough  and 
naturalists. 

If  you  think  the  rank  and  file  have  no  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  it  is  time  you  remembered  of  what 
material  our  armies  are  made.  Nothing  will  catch 
a  soldier's  eye  quieker  than  a  patch  of  velvet  moss, 
or  a  fresh  little  flower,  and  many  a  letter  leaves 
the  camp  enriched  with  faded  souvenirs  of  these 
expeditions.  I  said  that  nothing  will  catch  an 
old  campaigner's  eye  quicker  than  a  flower,  but  I 
was  wrong ;  a  dirty,  ragged  baby  will.  I  have 
seen  a  thirteen  dollar  man  expend  a  dollar  for 
trinkets  to  hang  about  the  dingy  neck  of  an  urchin 
that  at  home  and  three  years  ago  he  would  hardly 
have  touched  with  the  tongs.  Do  you  say,  it  is 
for  the  mother's  sake  ?  You  have  only  to  see  the 
bedraggled,  coarse,  lank,  tobacco-chewing  dam — is 
it  wicked  for  me  to  use  that  word  in  such  a 
fashion  ? — to  abandon  that  idea,  like  a  foundling 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  first  door-step. 

Some  wise  man  proposed  in  Congress,  you  re- 
member, the  substitution  of  tea  for  coffee  in  the 
army,  and  told  the  people  that  the  soldiers  would 
welcome  the  change.  A  tolerably  fair  specimen 
of  theoretical  stay-at-home  wisdom,  but  not  worth 


dashing 


a  Sabbath-day's  journey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
look  at.  Why,  coffee  is  their  true  aqua  viten,  their 
solace  and  mainstay.  When  a  boy  cannot  drink 
his  coffee  you  may  be  sure  he  has  done  drinking 
altogether.  On  a  march,  no  sooner  is  a  halt  or- 
dered than  little  fires  begin  to  twinkle  along  the 
line ;  they  make  coffee  in  five  minutes,  drink  it  in 
three,  take  a  drill  at  hard  cracker,  and  are  re- 
freshed. Our  comrades  from  "  der  Rhine"  will 
squat  phlegmatically  anywhere,  even  in  line  of 
battle.  No  sooner  has  the  storm  swept  to  some 
other  part  of  the  field  than  the  kettles  besrin  to 
boil,  and  amid  stray  bullets  and  shattered  shell 
they  take  great  swallows  of  heart  and  coffee  to- 
gether. It  is  Rhine  wine,  the  soul  of  Gambrinus, 
"  Switzer  "  and  "  Limberg"  in  one. 

You  would,  I  think,  wonder  to  see  men  lie  right 
down  in  the  dusty  road,  under  the  fidl  noon  sun 
of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  fall  asleep  in  a 
minute.  I  have  passed  hundreds  of  such  sleepers. 
A  dry  spot  is  a  good  mattrass  ;  the  flap  of  a  blanket 
quite  a  downy  pillow.  You  would  wonder,  I  think, 
to  see  a  whole  army  corps,  as  I  have,  without  a 
shred  of  a  tent  to  bless  themselves  with,  lying 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  all-night  rain,  and 
not  a  growl  nor  a  grumble.  I  was  curious  to  see 
whether  the  pluck  and  good  nature  were  washed 
out  of  them,  and  so  I  made  my  way  out  of  the 
snug,  dry  quarters  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  occu- 
pied, at  five  in  the  morning,  to  see  what  water  had 
done  with  them.  Nothing !  Each  soaked  blan- 
ket hatched  out  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  you  would 
wish  to  see — muddy,  dripping,  half  floundered, 
forth  they  came,  wringing  themselves  out  as  they 
went,  with  the  look  of  a  troop  of  "  wet  down" 
roosters  in  a  full  rain  storm,  plumage  at  half-mast, 
but  hearts  trumps  every  time.  If  they  swore — 
and  some  did — it  was  with  a  laugh  ;  the  sleepy 
fires  were  stirred  up  ;  then  came  the  coffee,  and 
they  were  as  good  as  new.  "  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water." 


Hotel  Life  in  the  South  during  the  Rebellion, 

Mike,  who  resides  in  rebeldom,  has  made  several 
important  discoveries,  in  his  recent  raid  through 
the  Southwest.  He  says  he  has  just  found  out 
what  a  "private  hotel"  is.  He  has  found  several 
of  them  in  his  travels,  and  they  are  certainly 
very  peculiar  institutions.  He  says  their  bells 
and  gongs  make  as  much  clatter  as  if  there  was 
really  something  on  the  table  to  call  the  public 
to  ;  but  when  one  gets  there  he  sees  nothing  but 
empty  plates.  Presently  the  waiters  will  be  seen 
dispensing  different  articles  of  provender — pretty 
generally  to  the  military  gentlemen  of  the  Rebel 
army,  and  when  you  ask  them  to  give  you 
"  some  o'  that  what  that  feller's  got,"  the  waiter 
will  look  at  you  just  as  a  faro  dealer  does  when 
he  "  rakes  down  your  pile,"  as  if  he  had  "chawed" 
you  and  innocently  says  : 

"That's  private*  sir!" 

Then  you.  look  around^to  see  what  else  might 
suit  your  taste,  and  you  see  another  chap  with 
eggs.  You  think,  "  well,  eggs  are  common 
enough,  dear  knows." 

"  Well,  give  me  some  eggs,  then." 

"  Dem's  private,  too,  sir.  De  gemman  fotch 
'em  here  and  we  cook  'em  for  him." 

"  Give  me  some  potatoes,  then  ;  I  suppose  they 
are  not  private,"  said  Mike,  loud  enough  to  attract 
all  the  eyes  around  the  table. 

"  Yes,  massa,  dem's  private,  too  ;  but  I  can  give 
you  some  corn  bread,  an'  here's  some  salt,  an' 
here's  some  corn  bread." 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  butter,  you  black  ras- 
cal," said  Mike,  aggravated,  as  indeed  it  should 
make  anybody  feel  who  was  paying  eight  dollars 
a  day  for  board. 

"  Well,  massa,  'clare  massa,  dat's  private,  too  ! 
Here's  some  salt !" 

Spying  another  nigger,  Mike  motioned  to  him, 
thinking  he  would  slip  a  bribe  into  his  fingers,  and 
possibly  get  some  of  the  private  dishes.  He 
came  reluctantly,  and  as  Mike  extended  his 
hand  with  a  promise  in  it,  the  nigger  stooped  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  :  ' 

"  I'se  a  private  servant,  massa." 

This  capped  the  climax,  and  poor  Mike  deter- 
mined to  finish  his  meal  of  corn  dodger  and 
salt,  and  take  the  next  train  for  a  change. 

■4  ■«■» 


The  most  Pompous  Soldier  ever  known. — 
General  Importance. 
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The  Rank  of  General  Officers. 

We  have  in  the  Union  service  a  want  of  grades 
among  general  officers,  and  we  have  never  seen  the 
man  who  could  give  a  good  reason  why.  The  sin- 
gular and  anomalous  rank  of  Lieutenant-General — 
anomalous  when  it  stands  alone,  as  a  brevet,  at 
least — expired  with  Washington  ;  and  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  has  guarded  its  slumbers  in  the 
tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  the  dragons  did  the 
fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  So,  when 
our  noble  Scott  had  earned  something  more  than 
thanks  or  a  medal,  and  a  few  of  the  just,  we  will 
not  say  generous,  thought  to  revive  this  rank  for 
the  veteran  of  three  wars,  there  were  not  want- 
ing bitter  opponents  ;  among  whom,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  was  Jefferson  Davis. 

But,  entirely  apart  from  rewards  of  merit,  we 
need  more  grades  and  some  system.  Rising  to  some 
sense  of  this .  want  in  the  Navy,  Admirals  and 
Commodores  were  appointed,  although  why  they 
were  Rear-Admirals,  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot 
tell.  Why  should  they  fly  their  pennons  at  the 
mizzen  ?  Why  not  simply  Admiral  ?  But  the 
Navy  has  at  least  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 

■1-3  Army?  A  Brigadier- 
course,  one  commanding  a  bri- 


tion.     Now  how  is  it  in  the  Army 
General  means,  of 

gade,  but  what  does  Major-General  mean  ?  The 
truth  is,  we  have  cut  off  one  end.  The  Generals 
in  every  service  of  which  we  know  anything  have 
conformed  in  grade  to  the  regimental  organiza- 
tion. Thus  as  we  have  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, (i.  e.,  colonel-substitute,)  Major,  (i.  e.,  greater 
than  a  Captain,)  and  Captain  ;  so  the  design  was 
to  have  General,  Lieutenant-General,  Major-Gene- 
ral, and  Brigadier-General — the  brigade  being  the 
unit  of  a  General's  command. 

The  commander  of  a  seperate  army  is  in  very 
deed  a  General,  without  limitation  of  rank  ;  his 
chief  assistants  or  lieutenants,  such  as  grand  di- 
vision, wing,  or  corps  commanders,  are  rightly 
termed  Lieutenant-Generals,  while  the  division 
and  brigade  commanders  are  respectively  Major 
and  Brigadier-Generals.  To  Major-General  we 
prefer  the  French  and  Spanish  appellation  general 
dc  division ;  but  the  European  usage  sanctions 
the  other  forms. 

We  advocate,  not  a  superfluity,  but  a  sufficiency 
of  grades,  and  should  like  even  to  see  the  grade 
of  Field  Marshal  established  for  exalted  merit 
and  service.  We  are  sure  that  the  Marshals  of 
the  Empire  fought  more  devotedly  than  plain 
General  Massena  or  Junot  or  Duroc  would  have 
done,  and  F.  M.  has  added  prestige  to  the  fame  of 
the  Iron  Duke,  even  after  Waterloo. 

There  are  two  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  our  propositions — the  one  that  the  rebels 
have  adopted  this  system  of  generals,  and  the  other, 
that,  hoping  to  come  back  to  a  small  army  and 
peaceful  days,  we  should  not  encumber  ourselves 
with  a  grand  cadre,  which  would  then  be  un- 
necessary and  absurd ;  we  have  a  ready  answer 
fox  both.  In  their  adoption  of  the  European  sys- 
tem the  rebels  have  done  well,  and  as  wicked  and 
ill-deserving  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  in  this 
at  least  they  have  given  us  an  example  we  should 
follow. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  those  who 
urge  it  are  greatly  mistaken.  Until  the  rebellion 
is  linally  conquered,  every  one  will  concede  that 
we  must  have  a  large  army,  and  hundreds  of 
Generals  ;  and  if,  as  we  believe  and  hope  and  main- 
tain, we  are  to  be  entirely  triumphant  in  this 
struggle,  a  large  standing  army  in  the  future — 
large,  at  least,  in  comparison  with  our  former 
ideas — is  to  be  our  fate  and  our  fortune.  The  idea 
of  small  things  in  military  affairs,  depend  upon 
it,  is  over,  and  forever. 

The  creation  of  these  new  grades  would  avoid 
confusion,  reward  merit,  render  that  symmetrical 
which  is  now  one-sided  and  incomplete  ;  it  would 
produce  no  ill-results  which  we  can  conceive,  and 
would  cost  the  government  not  one  single  penny. 
We  advocate  the  grades,  but  that  does  not  imply 
increase  of  pay  ;  but  only  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
pay  table. 


A  Brother  Avenged. 
Colonel  Daniel  McCook,  of  the  5  2d  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, destroyed  the  home  of  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  Brigadier-General  McCook,  who  was 
butchered  while  lying  wounded  in  an  ambulance. 
The  avenging  brother  left  not  one  stone  upon 
another,  and  made  it  a  place  of  desolation.  The 
house  was  near  Huntsville,  Ala. 


New  Vessels  Built  During  the  Year. 
The  Naval  Register,  just  issued,  contains  the 
following  names  of  new  vessels  completed  since 
the  1st  of  January,  18(33:  ' 


Name. 
Agawam,    - 
Ascutney,  - 
Chenango, 
Chicopee,  - 
Eutaw,  -    - 
Joseo,    -    - 
Mattabessett, 
Massasoit,  - 
Metacomet, 
Mendota,    -    ■ 
Mackinaw, 
Otsego,  -    -    ■ 
Pontbosac, 
Pontiac, 
Pautuxet,  -    ■ 
Sassaous,    -    ■ 
Shamrock, 
'J  acony, 
Tallapoosa, 
Wyalusing, 


Name. 
Tonawanda,  - 

Miantonomah, 
A  gamenticus, 
Monadnock,   - 


Description. 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-whe&l  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 

-  Side-wheel  steamer, 


Where 
Portland,  Me. 
Newhnryport. 
Brooklyn. 
Boston. 
Baltimore. 
Bath,  Me. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  Navy-yard. 
N.  Y.  Navy- yard. 
Portland.  Me. 
Philadelphia. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
N.  Y.  Navy-yard. 
Philadelphia. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 


NAVY- YARD  BATCH. 


Description. 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron-clad, 


Where. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Boston. 


These  vessels  constitute  the  Navy-yard  batch  of 
iron-clads. 

SCREW-PROPELLERS. 


H. 


Name. 

Description. 

Where. 

Nipic,     -    -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

Portsmouth,  N 

Nvack,  -    -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

New  York. 

Maumee,    --\- 

-  Screw-propeller, 

New  York. 

Pequot,       -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

Boston 

Yantic,  -    -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

Philadelphia. 

Shawmut,  -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

Portsmouth,  N 

Saco,      -    -    - 

-  Screw-propeller, 

Boston. 

II. 


These  vessels  are  small  screw-propellers,  intro- 
duced into  the  navy  some  time  ago. 

THE  BATCH  OF  NINE  IRON-CLADS. 


Name. 
Manhattan, 
Mahopac,   - 
Canonnicus, 
Catawba,    - 
Manayunk, 
Oneota, 
Saugus, 
Tippecanoe, 
Tecumseh, 


Name. 
Onondaga, 
Ticonderoga, 
Lackawann,    ■ 


Description. 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron-clad. 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron  clad, 

-  Iron  clad, 

-  Iron  slad, 

-  Iron-clad, 

-  Iron  clad, 


Where. 

Jersey  City. 

Jersey  City. 

Boston. 

Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati. 

Wilmington. 

Cincinnati 

Jersey  City. 


Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Description. 

-  Iron  clad, 

-  Steamer, 

-  Steamer, 


Where. 
Greenpoint, 
New  York. 
New  York. 


No  vessels  are  included  in  this  list  that  have 
been  commenced  within  a  few  months. 


~^-»ft«-£^~ 


Gettysburg  are   beautifully  touching,   noble  and 
sublime. 

Old  John  Burns  was  the  only  man  of  Gettys- 
burg who  participated  in  the  struggle  to  save  the 
North  from  invasion,  while  innocent  Jenny  Wade 
was  the  only  sacrifice  which  the  people*  of  that 
locality  had  to  offer  on  the  shrine  of  their  country. 
Let  a  monument  be  erected  on  the  ground  which 
covers  her,  before  which  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
tombs  of  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg  can  bow  and 
bless  the  memory  of  Jenny  Wade.  If  the  people 
of  Gettysburg  are  not  able  to  raise  the  funds  to 
pay  for  a  suitable  monument  for  Jenny  Wade,  let 
them  send  a  committee  to  the  Northern  cities 
and  even  the  children  will  assist  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  this  holy  purpose.  Before  the  sum- 
mer sunshine  again  kisses  the  grave  of  Jenny 
Wade  ;  before  the  summer  birds  once  more  carol 
where  she  sleeps  in  glory ;  before  the  flowers 
again  deck  the  plain  made  famous  by  gallant 
deeds,  let  a  monument  rise  to  greet  the  skies  in 
token  of  virtue,  daring  and  nobleness. 


The  Heroine  of  Gettysburg. 
The  country  has  already  heard  of  John  Burns, 
the  hero  of  Gettysburg ;  of  how  the  old  man  sal- 
lied forth,  a  host  within  himself,  "  to  fight  on  his 
own  hook,"  and  how  he  fell  wounded  after  having 
delivered  many  shots  from  his  trusty  rifle  into  the 
face  and  hearts  of  his  country's  foes.  John 
Burns'  name  is  already  recorded  ampng  the  im- 
mortal, to  live  there  while  American  valor  and 
patriotism  has  an  admirer  and  emulator.  But 
there  was  a  heroine  as  well  as  a  hero  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  old  hero,  Burns,  still  lives  ;  the  hero- 
ine, sweet  Jenny  Wade,  perished  in  the  din  of 
that  awful  fray,  and  she  now  sleeps  where  the 
flowers  once  bloomed,  and  the  perfume-laden  air 
wafted  lovingly  over  Cemetery  Hill. 

Before  the  battle,  and  while  the  national  hosts 
were  awaiting  the  assault  of  the  traitor  foe,  Jenny 
Wade  was  busily  engaged  in  baking  bread  for  the 
national  troops.  She  occupied  a  house  in  range 
of  the  guns  of  both  armies,  and  the  rebels  had 
sternly  ordered  her  to  leave  the  premises,  but  this 
she  as  sternly  refused  to  do.  While  she  was 
busily  engaged  in  her  patriotic  work,  a  Minie 
ball  pierced  her  pure  breast,  and  she  fell  a  holy 
sacrifice  in  her  country's  cause.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  a  rebel  officer  of  high  rank  fell  near 
where  Jenny  Wade  had  perished.  The  rebels  at 
once  proceeded  to  prepare  a  coffin  for  their  fallen 
leader,  but  about  the  time  that  was  finished,  the 
surging  of  the  conflict  changed  the  positions  of 
the  armies,  and  Jenny  Wade's  body  was  placed 
in  the  coffin  intended  for  her  country's  enemy. 
The   incidents   of  the   heroine  and    the  hero  of 


«a>«-»o-t- 


John  Billings'  "  Essa  on  the  Mule." 

The  mule  is  half  boss  and  half  jackass,  and 
then  comes  to  a  full  stop,  natur  discovering  her 
mistake.  Tha  weigh  more,  accordin  to  their  heft, 
than  any  other  kreeter,  except  a  crowbar.  Tha 
kant  hear  enny  quicker,  nor  further  than  the 
boss,  yet  their  ears  are  big  enough  for  snow  shoes. 
You  kant  trest  them  with  enny  one  whose  life 
isn't  worth  more  than  the  mule's  The  only  wa  to 
keep  them  into  a  paster  is  to  turn  them  inter  a 
medder  jinein,  and  let  them  jump  out.  Tha  are 
reddy  for  use  just  as  soon  as  will  to  do  abuse. 
Tha  baint  got  any  more  friends  than  a  Chatham 
street  Jew,  and  will  live  on  huckleberry  brush, 
with  an  occasional  chase  after  kanada  thistles. 
They  are  a  modern  invention :  I  don't  think  the 
Bible  deludes  to  them  at  all.  They  sell  for  more 
than  any  other  domestic  animale.  You  can't  tell 
their  age  by  looking  into  their  mouth,  enny  more 
than  you  could  a  Mixican  cannon's.  Tha  never 
bad  enny  disease  that  a  club  won't  heel.  If  they 
ever  die,  they  must  come  right  to  life  again,  for  i 
never  heard  nobody  sa  "  ded  mule."  Tha  are 
like  sum  men,  verry  korrupt  at  hart ;  ive  known 
them  to  be  good  for  six  months,  jist  to  git  a 
chance  to  kick  sumbody.  I  never  owned  one,  nor 
never  mean  to,  unless  there  is  a  United  States  law 
passed  requirin  it.  The  only  reason  why  they  are 
pashunt  is  because  they  are  ashamed  ov  them- 
self's.  I  have  seen  eddicated  mules  in  a  sirkus — 
they  would  kick  and  bite  tremenjis.  I  would  not 
say  what  I  am  forced  to  sa  agin  the  mule,  if  his 
birth  want  an  outrage,  and  he  aint  to  blame  for 
it. 

Enny  man  who  is  willin  to  drive  a  mule  orter 
be  exempt  by  law  from  runnin  for  the  legislatur. 
Tha  are  the  strongest  creeturs  on  arth,  and  heav- 
iest accordin  to  their  size  ;  I  herd  tell  of  one  who 
fell  oph  from  the  tow-path  on  the  kanawl  and 
sunk,  as  he  touched  the  bottom,  but  kept  rite  on 
towin  the  boat  to  the  next  stashun,  breathin 
through  his  ears,  which  was  out  of  the  water 
about  2  feet  6  inches.  I  didn't  see  this,  but  an 
auctioneer  told  me  ov  it,  and  I  never  knew  an 
auctioneer  to  lie  unless  he  could  make  something 
out  of  it. 


-"^&-<M&*"^ 


long, 


A  Joke. 

A  ragged-looking  rebel  went  into  a  Hoosier's 
house  during  the  raid,  and  got  to  putting  on  airs, 
telling  the  girls  that  he  was  John  Morgan,  and 
the  old  lady,  who  had  "  hearn  on  him,"  fainted 
and  rolled  under  the  table.  The  girls  keeled  over 
against  the  wall,  fell  over  the  chairs,  &c.  Secesh 
was  about  going  into  a  cupboard,  when  a 
sandy-haired  chap  entered  the  room. 

"  Who  the  h — 11  are  you  ?"  said  sandy,  eyeing 
him  closely. 

"  I'm  Morgan.     Why  1" 

"  I'm  told  you're  a  boss  at  kissin',  and  as  you've 
hugged  the  ole  'oman  and  squeezed  the  gals  to 
death,  I  guess  you'd  better  drop  them  pies  and 
things." 

"Pizin  tilings!"  shouted  the  rebel,  turning  pale 
as  he  dropped  a  load  of  pies,  corn  cakes,  ham,  &c, 
which  be  "  confiscated  "  and  been  eating  heartily 
of.  "  I'm  a  gone  goslin,"  and  dropped  upon  the 
floor.  The  girls  tied  him  and  sandy  and  the  old 
'oman  like  to  beat  him  to  death,  and  let  him  go. 
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COLONEL  HOWE. 

Colonel  Frank  E.  Howe,  the  Military  Agent 
in  the  City  of  New  York  for  several  of  the  East- 
ern, Middle  and  Western  States,  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  was  born  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827. 

The  days  of  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  were  spent  by  him  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  received  his  education, 
and  where  he  acquired  the  necessary  experience 
to  enable  him  to  become  a  mercantile  man.  He 
was  there  for  some  time  actively  engaged  in 
business ;  but  believing  that  NewYork  presented 
a  wider  field  for  his  enterprise  he  removed  to  that 
city,  and  soon  found  his  surmises  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Howe  for  a  considerable  time  represented 
as  agent,  the  noted  house  of 
Crafts  and  Steel,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  and  subsequently 
became  associated  with  the 
firm  of  B.  C.  Wainwright  & 
Co.,  of  Paris. 

It  became  necessary  that  the 
agent  of  these  firms  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with 
the  principals  of  the  houses 
h'e  represented,  and  also  with 
their  wishes  as  the  mode  of 
conducting  their  businees  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  Mr.  Howe 
should  occasionally  visit 
Europe,  and  in  these  associa- 
tions he  made  about  forty 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

As  Mr.  Howe  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  on  many 
occasions  entrusted  with  im- 
portant despatches  from  the 
heads  of  the  Departments  to 
the  Ministers  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States 
abroad.  In  these  various  mis- 
sions he  acquitted  himself 
with  skill  and  credit,  and 
gained  the  approval  of  those 
he  represented  both  in  the 
diplomatic  as  well  as  in  the 
commercial  world. 

During  the  year  1857  Mr. 
Howe  became  engaged  in  this 
city  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  balance,  well 
known  under  the  title  of 
"Howe's  Patent  Scales."  In 
this  business  he  justly  obtained 
a  success  and  a  celebrity. 

The  commencement  of  the 
Rebellion  during  the  year 
1861,  however,  brought  Mr. 
Howe  more  prominently  before 
the  public.  A  large  num- 
ber of  troops  had  necessarily 
to  pass  through  the  city  of 
New  York  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  reach  the  City  of 
Washington,  and  to  provision 
them  while  in  this  city  became 
a  serious  duty  and  one  that 
could  not  well,  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  be  per- 
formed by  the  individual 
Regimental  Quartermasters 
and  Commissaries. 

It  also  became  necessary  at  times  to  provide 
the  newly-arrived  forces  with  barrack-room,  and 
strange  troops  could  not  well  secure  this  necessity 
without  the  aid  of  a  resident  agent.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  finding  that  such  an  officer 
resident  in  the  city  of  New  York  would  be  of 
great  advantage  and  convenience  to  the  Executive, 
at  once  selected  Mr.  Howe  for  the  position.  He 
speedily  became  distinguished  for  his  untiring  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
troops  from  Massachusetts  as  they  passed  through 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  was  therefore  soon 
after  selected  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Mr.  Howe,  with  these  appointments,  had  also 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the 
respective  Staffs  of  the  Governors  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 


of  the  Staff  of  Governor  Andrew  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Howe  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  devotion  to  the  duties  he  had  undertaken,  and 
by  his  means  the  organization  known  as  "  the 
Sons  of  Massachusetts,"  composed  of  Massachu- 
setts men  and  their  descendants,  sprang  into  exis- 
tence in  the  principal  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
North.  This  association  would  meet  and  welcome 
the  volunteers  from  their  State  as  they  passed 
through  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  seat  of  war, 
and  when  the  grim  features  of  the  struggle  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  return 
wounded  soldiers,  the  members  would  relieve 
their  sufferings  and  forward  them  to  their  homes. 
The    "  Sons   of   Manassachusetts "    became    the 
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nucleus  of  the  "  New  England  Soldiers  Relief 
Association,"  of  which  Colonel  Howe  was  made 
the  Superintendent,  retaining  the  office  up  to 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  sketch. 

It  was  the  subject  of  general  remark  both  by 
the  citizens  and  troops,  $iat  when  the  duties  of 
Colonel  Howe's  office  required  it,  he  never  spared 
his  own  labor,  nor  studied  his  own  personal  com- 
fort. In  season  and  out  of  season,  day  and  night, 
would  he  oftimes  be  found  busily  engaged  in  the 
cause  in  which  his  heart  delighted,  and  by  his 
earnest  efforts  the  circumlocutory  nuisance  of 
"  red  tape  "  was  often  cut  in  twain,  and  soldiers 
gained  their  rights  much  sooner  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  the  case. 

Several  of  the  States  in  the  West  having 
troops  engaged  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  also 
found  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  an  agent  in  the 


city  of  New  York  for  the  forwarding  of  recruits, 
supplies,  &c.,  and  for  the  return  of  wounded  men! 
Three  of  these  States,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Indiana,  chose  Col.  Howe  as  their  local  representa- 
tive, and  each  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of 
Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  their  respective  Governors. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Colonel  Howe  possessed 
the  honorable  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Staff  in  seven 
distinct  States  in  the  Union,  an  honor  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  officer  in  the  service.  It  is 
needless  here  to  say  that  with  the  honors  came 
duties  of  a  nature  so  extended  and  onerous  that 
in  our  brief  sketch  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude  to  them,  and  to  state  that 
Colonel  Howe  always  most  faithfully  discharged 
them  as  far  as  it  laid  in  his  power. 

During  the  month  of  July, 
1862,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  Col. 
Howe  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Quartermaster  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  With 
this  appointment  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  Captain 
of  Volunteers,  to  date  from 
June  11,  1862. 

In  the  official  Army  Register 
for  1863,  this  appointment  is 
debited  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  although  the  recipient 
represents  the  interests  of  four 
of  the  New  England  States 
and  three  Western  ones.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  appointment  was  to  facili- 
tate Colonel  Howe  in  the  trans- 
portation and  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  that 
would  have  to  come  under  his 
charge. 

In  his  capacity  of  Army 
Quartermaster  Colonel  Howe 
was  found  to  be  of  special  ser- 
vice in  the  fitting  out  of  the 
great  expeditionary  corps  that 
sailed  under  General  Banks  for 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862. 
Colonel  Howe  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  residentary  Staff 
of  the  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  East,  and  was 
found  to  be  of  considerable 
value  to  that  officer  during 
many  of  the  tours  of  inspec- 
tion that  had  to  be  made 
during  the  existence  of  the 
Rebellion. 

There  was  scarely  an  officer, 
occupying    a  position    so    far 
from  the  scene  of  actual  strife, 
that  was  so  widely  known  as 
Colonel    Howe.      His    kindly 
charities  to  the  sick  and  desti- 
titiite  soldies  of  not  only  New 
England,  but  of  all  the  States, 
made  his  name  dear  to  many 
households.     His  labors  were 
in  many  cases  difficult,  and  his 
task  often  thankless ;  yet  he 
nevertheless  was  untiring,  and 
his  name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity,  especially  in    the    sol- 
diers' families,  as  the  friend  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  the  administration  of  his  office  Colonel  Howe 
enjoyed  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  integrity, 
candor  and  amiability,   combined   with  peculiar 
energy    of    character,   which  made   him    in    all 
respects  a  successful  and  useful  citizen  soldier. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Colonel  Howe  tallies 
very  evenly  with  his  general  character.  In  height  ■ 
he  is  tall,  and  in  figure  symmetrical.  His  manner 
is  commanding  and  dignified,  yet  kind  withal. 
With  impostors  he  is  very  harsh,  showing  plainly 
that  they  need  not  hope  to  gain  anything  from 
him  ;  but  with  the  deserving  sufferer  his  sympa- 
thies are  expressed  in  every  word,  look  and  action. 
He  has  a  clear,  open  countenance,  which  impresses 
favorably  all  who  are  brought  in  business  con- 
nection with  him,  which  business  he  transacts 
promptly,  wasting  no  time  in  useless  chit  chat. 
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JAMES  T.    BEADY,  ESQ. 

James  T.  Brady,  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
eminent  of  the  lawyers  and  advocates  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York 
about  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Governments  of  England  and 
America  after  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Brady  is  of  Irish  parentage,  and  in  his 
general  remarks  and  addresses  betrays  the  usual 
vivacious  wit  of  his  race.  He  has  always  been  a 
prominent  Democrat,  and  about  the  year  1845  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  powerful  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  prac- 
tice as  a  special 
pleader  during 
the  year  1835, 
and  his  profes- 
sional car  eer 
was  marked  by 
a  series  of  tri- 
umphs scarcely 
ever  equalled. 

As  an  advo- 
cate, Mr.  Brady 
stood  pre-emin- 
ent in  almost 
every  branch  of 
his  profession. 
He ranked  high 
Re  a  criminal 
lawyer,  and  in 
civil  cases  he 
had  but  few 
equals  and 
none  his  supe- 
rior. In  cases 
where-  nothing 
else  was  re- 
quired than  the 
dry  legal  argu- 
ment— such  as 
an  appeal  be- 
fore Judges  on 
a  question  of 
law— Mr.  Brady 
was  without  a 
competent     ri-  ': 

val,  and  when 
it  came  to  the 
persuasion  of  a 
jury  to  believe 
what  he  would 
wish,  he  was 
found  by  his 
legal  opponent 
to  be  a  very 
able  man. 

Mr.  Brady 
was  a  sound 
jurist,  an  elo- 
quent and  pow- 
erful speaker, 
and  a  skillful 
and  adroit  tac- 
tician— three 
qualities  rarely 
to  be  found  in 
the  same  per- 
son; yet  he  pos- 
sessed each  and 
all  of  them  in 
a  perfect  and 
high  degree. 

As  a  public 
speaker  Mr. 
Brady  for  many 
years  stood  un- 
rivaled. In 
style  he  was 
terse,  though 
remarkably 

pleasant,  and  he  was  noted  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  language  which  he  used.  He  could 
at  times  be  very  witty  and  humorous,  with  a  sly 
dash  of  playful  sarcasm  mixed  with  his  remarks'; 
and  yet  at  other  times  he  could  be  very  biting, 
especially  against  a  political  opponent.  His  ad- 
dresses were  generally  accompanied  by  some  lively 
anecdote  or  happy  illustration,  thus  making  him 
one  of  the  most  captivating  of  public  speakers. 

While  addressing  a  jury  he  was  sure  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  them,  and  to  be  listened  to  by 
-1W    them  with  the  greatest  delight.     Even  the  stern 

•^ . 


features  of  Justice  herself  as  represented  by  the 
presiding  officer,  would  oftimes  be  moved  to  a 
smile  at  his  frequent  and  forcible  sallies. 

Mr.  Brady  was  particularly  remarkable  for  catch- 
ing the  strong  points  of  the  case  he  was  conduct- 
ing, and  the  weak  ones  of  his  adversary,  and  was 
sure  to  keep  them  both  prominently  before  the 
Court  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  opponent.  He 
never  troubled  himself  with  little  quibbles  or  legal 
technicalities — trifles  usually  made  a  great  deal  of 
by  lawyers  of  inferior  talent ;  but  his  clients 
always  found  that  if  there  was  a  point  of  really 
telling  interest  in  their  case,  he  was  sure  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  it.     In  fact,  he  never  conducted  a 
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case  but  that  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  its  features ;  and  there  was  not  a  flaw  in  the 
evidence  of  his  opponent's  witnesses  but  that  he 
would  widen  into  a  decisive  breach  by  his  power- 
ful cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brady  held  the  office  of  Counsel  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  New  York  for  many  years 
and  retired  from  the  position  with  great  credit. 

During  his  professional  career  he  was  engaged 
as  leading  counsel  in  many  cases  of  great  impor- 
tance and  magnitude,  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  State  of   New  York.     He  was 


the  associate  counsel  with  the  late  Daniel  Web 
ster  in  the  great  India  Bubber  case  of  Day  and 
Goodyear,  which  case  was  argued  before  the 
United  States  Court  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  the 
last  case  in  which  that  great  statesman  and  noted 
lawyer  ever  appeared.  During  the  course  of  this 
celebrated  trial  Air.  Brady  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  masterly  argument  in  support  of 
Goodyear,  and  he  not  only  fully  exhausted  the 
subject  and  thoroughly  established  the  right  of  his 
client,  but  also  secured  from  Mr.  Webster  a  com- 
plete acknowledgement  of  his  skill,  and  a  de- 
served and  high  compliment  publicly  delivered 
in  the  open  Court  before  the  session    closed. 

Mr.  Brady, 
upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the 
City  of  New 
York,  pro- 
nounced the 
funeral  oration 
at  the  public 
obsequies  ren- 
dered by  the 
city  to  the  re- 
mains of  that 
noted  states- 
man, Daniel 
Webster. 

One  of  the 
principal  rea- 
sons of  Mr. 
Brady's  success 
as  a  politician 
arose  from  the 
fact  that  he 
always  pre- 
served a  high 
tone  of  integ- 
rity, and  an  un- 
compromising 
character. 

Mr.  Brady 
was  always 
bold  and  fear- 
less in  his  de- 
nunciations 
of  public  men 
when  opposed 
to  measures 
for  the  public 
good,  no  mat- 
terwhetherthe 
schemes  were 
put  forth  by 
his  own  party 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brady 
was  never  a 
seeker  after 
public  offices ; 
but  always 
refused  them 
when  thrust 
upon  him  by 
his  party. 

The    subject 
of   our   sketch 
attained      a 
very       great 
prominence   as 
a  public  speak- 
er,   and    none 
has     ever     so 
s  u  c  c  e  s  s  fully 
swayed      the 
turbulent 
masses        of 
Tarn  many 
Hall,      as      he 
was  able  to  do 
during  even  its 
palmiest  days.      At   one    time  the    mere    rumor 
that  Mr.  Brady  would  address  the  meeting,  would 
crowd  Tammany   Hall    to    overflowing,  and   al- 
though   in     after  years    the    Democratic   party 
became  split  up,  Mr.  Brady  still  continued  true 
to    its   principles  of   the     "Union    one  and    in- 
separable." 

During  the  time  of  the  riots  of  July,  1863,  Mr. 
Brady  strongly  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
turbulent  masses,  and  used  his  influence  at  the 
following  elections  to  crush  out  their  political 
leaders,  advisers  and  supporters. 
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Stern  Duty  Exemplified. 


A   TRUE   STORY. 


young  girl 


"  I  must  pass  the  lines,  Colonel." 
"  I  am  soriy,  my  dear  madam,  to  deny  your  re- 
quest ;  but  orders  cannot  be  departed  from,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  gray -haired  officer  who  sat  be- 
fore the  camp  table   and  addressed  a 
who  stood  just  within  the  tent. 

"  And  can  it  be  possible  that  men  who  profess 
to  have  human  sympathy  can  issue  such  orders." 
"  Certainly,  young  lady.  Why  not  ?  The  sol- 
dier has  every  attendance,  and  the  presence  of  an 
amateur  nurse  could  not  fail  to  irritate  and  trou- 
ble him,  thereby  retarding  his  recovery." 

"  Colonel,  this  is  not  argument  but  sophistry. 
I  have  asked  permission  to  pass  that  I  may  seek 
one  whom  your  own  surgeons  report  as  mortally 
wounded.  Do  you  intend  that  he  shall  die  with- 
out a  friend  by  his  side  who  can  carry  his  last 
message  to  his  far-off  home,  and  to  the  old  mother 
who  will  prize  it  beyond  all  other  words  that  will 
be  spoken  to  her  in  this  life  ?" 

The  old  man  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  to 
conceal  the  tears  that  were  trickling  down  his 
cheeks,  but  in  a  moment  roused  himself. 

"  The  case  is  very  hard,"  he  said,  slowly  ;  "  but 
the  good  soldier  wants  only  his  comrades  about 
him  when  life  is  going  out.  Some  one  among 
them  will  bear  his  dying  message.  You  must  not 
urge  me  young  lady ;  I  am  a  soldier  and  cannot 
depart  from  my  orders.     I  have  no  discretion." 

The  girl  turned  away  with  a  white  face  and 
clenched  hands  and  walked  silently  out  from  the 
camp.  Many  a  cap  was  touched  respectfully  to 
her  as  she  passed,  for  her  errand  was  known  to  the 
soldier,  and  however  much  they  have  acknowl- 
edged the  necessity  of  the  harsh  order  that  shut 
her  away  from  the  wounded  man  whom  she 
sought,  there  was  many  a  one  among  them  that 
would  have  lacked  the  firmness  of  the  old  Colo- 
nel when  he  denied  the  passionately  worded  plea 
of  the  blue-eyed  girl  who  had  just  gone  away. 

The  smoke  of  the  terrible  struggle  at  Murfrees- 
boro  had  not  yet  cleared  away,  and,  though  a 
week  had  passed  away  since  the  day  of  the  battle, 
order  had  not  yet  been  brought  from  the  terrible 
chaos.  The  dead  were  buried,  but  the  living 
were  scarcely  yet  the  recipients  of  the  care  neces- 
sary to  keep  those  who  were  struggling  between 
death  and  life  on  the  right  side.  The  hospitals 
were  crowded,  and  the  surgeon's  knife,  that  test- 
ing steel  to  the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  was  busy 
in  every  ward. 

As  invariably  occurs  immediately  after  a  battle 
crowds  of  civilians,  bent  on  every  imaginable 
errand,  flocked  to  the  camp.  Relatives  seeking 
the  dead  and  the  living  ;  newsmongers  and  paper 
correspondents,  anxious  to  pick  up  anything  of 
incident  to  feed  the  hunger  of  the  public ; 
peddlers  and  gamblers,  all  in  one  heterogenous 
mass,  sought  entrance  within  the  Federal  lines. 
It  was  this  influx  that  brought  forth  the  order 
under  which  Eleanor  Price  had  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeking  in  the  hospitals  Lieutenant 
Frank  Gordon,  her  playmate  in  childhood,  her 
unflinching  champion  and  admirer  in  school  days, 
and  affianced  husband  in  manhood. 

In  the  .  long  roughly  constructed  shed,  im- 
provised for  a  hospital,  with  dying  men  on  every 
side,  with  horror  and  disorder  so  that  it  could  not 


be  shut  away  from  the  sight,  lay  the  figure  of  a 
man,  young  and  with  well  cut  features,  but  gaunt 
and  haggard.  Above  the  husk  mattrass  upon 
which  he  was  stretched  hung  the  coat  that  had 
just  been  removed  from  his  body,  and  upon  the 
shoulders  the  well-worn  and  weather-beaten  straps 
that  showed  its  owner  of  the  rank  of  first  Lieute- 
nant. He  had  been  divested  of  no  clothing  ex- 
cept the  coat,  and  the  gray  army  shirt  was  open 
upon  the  breast,  revealing  the  fact  that  his 
wounds,  whatever  their  nature,  were  there.  No 
blanket  covered  his  limbs,  and  the  tightly  closed, 
colorless  lips,  and  dimmed  eyes,  spoke  little  of 
hope  for  the  life  of  Lieut.  Frank  Gordon.  Five 
days  he  had  lain  this  way,  trembling  upon  the 
verge  of  eternity,  and  pronounced  by  the  attend- 
ing surgeons  past  recovery.  What  little  could  be 
done  in  the  fearful  crowding  of  thousands  of  la- 
cerated men  upon  the  hands  of  attendants  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  hospital  aid,  had  been  done,  but 
the  care  to  smooth  the  path  to  death  was  not 
there.     Eight  and  left,  and  in  every  direction,  he 


saw  strong  men  turn  aside  their  heads  and  die  in 
very  despair,  with  lesser  wounds  than  his  own  ; 
and  then  with  a  sickening  terror,  he  sank  back 
upon  his  rough  and  easeless  couch,  with  a  prayer 
that  his  spirit  might  be  called  while  his  eyes  re- 
mained closed  to  the  misery  around  him. 

"  With  letters  from  Nashville  to  the  General  in 
command  ?  Give  them  to  my  orderly,  and  he  will 
give  you  back  the  General's  answer." 

"  Tou  must  excuse  me,  Colonel,  I  am  under  or- 
ders not  to  let  these  letters  go  out  of  my  hands, 
unless  into  those  of  General  Rosecrans.  If  you 
say  I  cannot  go  up  to  headquarters,  then  I  must 
return  and  report  the  fact." 

The  old  Colonel  seemed  to  consider  a  moment, 
and  eyed  the  young  officer  who  stood  before  him 
well  over  before  he  answered. 

"  It  is  against  orders,  Lieutenant,  to  pass  any 
one,  but  I  can't  see  that  these  orders  extend  to  an 
officer  in  the  service  bearing  despatches,  I  think 
you  may  go  up.  What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"  Smith  Gordon,  12th  Michigan,  at  your  service." 

"  Gordon  !  Gordon  ? — I've  heard  tbat  name  be- 
fore.    Orderly,  haven't  we  a  Gordon  with  us  ?" 

Lieutenant  Frank  Gordon,  on  the  staff,  sir. 
Shot  in  the  breast,  sir.  Died  this  morning  in  hos- 
pital No.  2,  sir ! — answered  the  orderly,  with  a 
sententiousness  of  a  veteran. 

Sad  intelligence  for  Eleanor  Price ;  but,  alas, 
no  less  true  because  of  its  sadness. 


Rank  of  Officers. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Hooker  outranks  Rose- 
crans,  and  other  mistakes  have  been  made.  The 
following  is  the  Rank  of  the  Senior  Major-Generals 
of  Volunteers,  independent  cxf  the  recent  promo- 
tion of  some  of  them  to  the  grade  of  General  in  the 


Reerular  Serviee : 


Date  of  Rank  ia 
Volunteer  Service, 
May  16,  1861 
May  16,  1861 
May  16,  1861 
August  13,  1861, 
February  10,  1862 
February  16, 1862, 
March  14,  1862, 
March  18,  1862 
March  21, 1862, 
March,  21,  1862, 
March  21,  1862, 
March  21,  1862 
March  21,  1862 


Name. 

John  A .  Bix, 
N.  P.  Banks, 

B.  F.  Butler, 
David  Hunter, 
E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
U.  S.  Grant, 
J.  McDowell, 
A.  E.  Burnside 
W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
Don  C.  Buell, 
John  Pope, 
S.  R.  Curtis, 
Franz  Sigel, 

J.  A.  McClernand,  March  21,'  1862 
Lewis  Wallace,        March  81,  1862 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,     April  25,  1862, 
Geo.  Cadwallader,  April  25, 1«62 
W.  T.  Sherman,      May  1,  1862, 

E  O.  C.  Ord,  May  2,  1862, 

S.  P.  Heintzelman,  May  5,  1862, 

E.  D.  Keyes, 

Joseph  Hooker, 

S.  Casey, 

W.  B.  Franklin, 

D.  N.  Couch, 

Henry  W.  Slocum 

John  J.  Peck, 

John  Sedgwick, 

A.  M'D.  M'Cook, 

T.  L.  Crittenden, 

J.  G.  Foster, 

John  G.  Parke, 

C.  C.  Augur, 
R.  C.  Schenck, 
S.  A.  Hurlbut, 
Gordon  Granger, 


Present  Rank  in 
Regular  Service. 


Col.  6th  IT.  S.  Cav. 

Major-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Brig.-Gen.  TJ.  S.  A. 
Colonel  U.  S.  A. 
Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 


Col.  5th  U.  S.  Cav. 

Col.  13th  V.  S.  Inf. 
Major  U.  S.  Art. 
Col.  17th  U.  S.  Inf. 
Ool.  11th  U.  S.  Inf. 
Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Col.  4th  U.  S.  Inf. 
Col.  12th  U.  S.  Inf. 


L.  H.  Rosseau, 
J.  B.  M'Pherson, 
B.  M.  Prentiss, 
Geo.  Stoneman, 
George  G.  Meade, 
O.  O.  Howard, 


May  5, 1862, 

May  5,  1862. 

May  31,  1862, 

July  4,  1862, 

July  4,  1S62 

July  4,  1862 

July  4,  1862 

July  4,  1862, 

July  IT,  1862, 

July  17,  1862 

July  18,  1862, 

July  18,  1862, 

August  9,  1862, 

August  30,  1862 

September  17,  1862 

September  17,  1862,  Capt.  3d  U.  S 

October  8,  1S62 

October  S,  1862,        Capt.  U.  S.  Eng 

November  29,  1862,  Resigned. 

November  29,  1862,  Major  14th  U.  S 

November  29,  1S62,  Brig.-Gen.  IT.  S. 

November  29,  1862 


Col.  4th  U.  S.  Cav. 
Capt.  3d  IT.  S.  Inf. 

Major  IT.  S.  Eng. 
Captain  IT.  S.  Eng. 
Major  13th  IT.  S.Inf. 


Cav. 


C. 

A. 


Then  follow  in  their  order,  Sickles,  M-ilroy,  But- 
terfield,  Hancock,  Sykes,  French,  Stanley,  Negley, 
Palmer,  Steele,  Doubleday,  Dana,  Berry,  Oglesby, 
Logan,  Blunt,  Hartsuff,  Washburne,  Herron,  Blair, 
Reynolds,  J.  J. ;  Sheridan,  Stahl,  Shurz,  Newton, 
Warren,  Schofield,  Birney,  Brooks  and  Pleason- 
ton. 


Serve  Him  Right. 
A  Kansas  Colonel  fell  in  love  with  a  secesh 
damsel,  got  happy  and  proposed  Jeff  Davis' 
health,  was  degraded  from  his  command,  deserted 
to  the  rebels,  was  mittened  by  the  aforesaid  dam- 
sel and  chosen  Captain  of  a  rebel  company.  The 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 


Who  is  a  Quartermaster  ? 
The  man  who  gives  the  poor  soldiers  one  quar- 
ter, and  keeps  the  rest  for  himself. 


A  Constitutional  Union  Man. 
We  give  place  to  the  following  as  conveying  a 
good  idea  of  a  Constitutional  Union  man  in  some 
localities.     A  countryman  was  recently  brought 

before  Captain ,  in  one  of  the  rural  districts 

of  Missouri,   when   the   following  dialogue    took 
place  : 

Captain— What  were  you  arrested  for  ? 
Countryman — I  don't  know,  sir. 
Captain — Are  you  a  loyal  man  ? 
Countryman — I  am,  sir,  a  Constitutional  Union 
man. 

Captain — Constitutional  Union  man;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

Countryman — I  mean  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,  and 
that  I  never  enlisted  in  the  Southern  army. 

Captain — Never  enlisted  in  the  Southern  army  ? 
.1  should  have  expected  a  loyal  man,  living  in 
your  neighborhood,  to  enlist  in  the  United  States 
army. 

Countryman— I  couldn't  think  of  it,  sir.     The 

fact  is,  I  have  religious  scrutinies  against  fighting. 

Captain— But   I    am  told  that  you  furnished 

horses  to  two  neighbors  to  go  South.     Is  that 

true? 

Countryman — John and  Bill borrowed 

two  horses  of  me  and  never  brought  them  back. 
Captain — You  knew  they  were  going  South  ? 
Countryman — I  thought  maybe  they  were;  but 
I  would  have  given  horses  to  Union  soldiers,  too. 
I  treat  both  just  alike.     I  would  not  take  up  arms 
though,  on  either  side. 

Captain — But  I'm  told  that  you  were  in  Price's 
army  at  Lexington.     Is  that  so  ? 

Countryman — I  was  there  a  few  days.  I  was 
persuaded  out.     I  didn't  enlist. 

Captain — And  you  were  with  Porter  last  sum- 
mer at  Kirksville  ? 

Countryman — Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  fight  any  ;  I 
was  with  the  baggage. 

It    is  needless    to   state    that    Captain 

and  the   Constitutional   Union   Man  did  not   see 

things  in  the   same  light,   to  the 

latter. 


disgust  of  the 


m  »«■»■ 


Anecdote  of  Gen.  Leslie  Coombs 
The  old  General,  whose   fame 


,  of  Kentucky. 

is  national,  and 
whose  vivacity  and  youthful  appearance  are  the 
theme  of  all  his  friends  upon  every  convivial  oc- 
casion, is  not  more  remarkable  for  these  character- 
istics than  for  his  dauntless  bravery.  We  shall 
never  forget  an  exhibition  we  saw  of  it  about  the 
20th  of  April,  1861,  just  after  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
We  were  in  the  same  car  with  the  General  on  the 
train  from  Cincinnati  to  Lexington,  when,  at  one 
of  the  stopping-places  on  the  road — Cynthiana, 
we  believe — an  excited  crowd  shouted  for  Jeff. 
Davis.  This  was  too  much  for  the  old  patriot.  He 
rushed  from  his  seat  to  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and  shouted  back  with  stentofian  voice, 

"Jeff.  Davis  is  a  traitor ;  you  are  all  a  set  of 
infernal  traitors." 

"Who's  a  traitor?"  said  one  of  the  infuriated 
sebels,  pushing  close  to  the  platform,  backed  by  a 
score  of  a  sympathizers." 

"  You,"  said  the  gallant  hero,  kicking  violently 
at  the  fellow,  who  now  reached  under  his  coat 
for  a  revolver.     "  You,  you  infernal  coward." 

Never  did  we  fell  such  admiration  for  real 
courage,  animated  by  a  high  and  holy  sentiment, 
as  we  felt  when,  as  the  dastard  was  about  to  draw 
his  weapon,  the  old  soldier  of  1812,  striking  his 
breast,  just  over  his  heart,  cried  out, 

"  Shoot  there,  you  villain  ;  a  dog  like  you  hasn't 
the  nerve  to  shoot." 

At  this  moment  the  cars  started,  and  General 
Combs  took  his  seat  as  unruffled  as  though  noth- 
ing had  oocurred.  Upon  inquiry  we  afterwards 
learned  that  the  crowd  at  the  depot  was  a  part  of 
Captain  Desha's  rebel  company  just  organizing 
preparatory  to  going  South.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
pluck  Kentucky  loyalty  is  made  of.  It  costs  some- 
thing to  be  a  Union  man  there. 


<  m  » 


"  Immovable  as  a  Rock." 

General  Thomas  in  the  midst  of  his  deadly 
fight  with  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy, 
sent  this  dispatch  from  the  front  to  General 
Rosecrans  :  "  I  am  here  with  my  column  as  i  in- 
movable  as  a  rock." 


February,  1804.] 
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Accommodating  Enemies. 

A  correspondent  from  the  Army  under  General 
Grant  thus  writes : 

I  yesterday  received  an  invitation  from  Col.  S. 
J.  McGroaty,  of  the  Sixty-first  Ohio  regiment,  and 
field  officer  of  the  day,  to  ride  along  the  outermost 
picket  lines,  in  front  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps,  and  soon  after  uoon  I  was  in  the  saddle. 
We  rode  to  the  extreme  left  of  Hooker's  army, 
which  is  posted — and  I  violate  no  confidence  in 
stating  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety— 
on  the  west  of  the  Lookout  Eidge,  an  elevation  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  whose 
height  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  which  is  cut  by  several  gaps,  through  which 
run  the  railroad  and  numerous  wagons  and  horse 
paths. 

Mounting  our  horses  we  rode   a  few  hundred 
yards  further,  where  we  discovered  a  small   post 
near  the  creek  bank,  which  was  under   command 
of  a  sergeant,  and  on  turning  toward  it  we   rode 
our  horses  to  the  creek  bank  to  give  them  an  op 
portunity  to  drink,  and  then  saluted  the   rebels. 
The  men,  not  understanding  our   movements   at 
first,  had  seized  their  arms,  but  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  our  designs  they  returned  our  salute, 
when  Colonel  McGroaty  asked : 
"  Where  is  your  officer  ?" 
Sergeant — "  Back  with  the  reserve," 
Colonel — "  To    what    regiment     do     you     be- 
long ?" 

S  — " To  the  Fortieth  Alabama." 
C. — "  Well,  have  you  plenty  to  eat  over  there  ?" 
S. — "  We  are  rather  scantily  provided  with   ra- 
tions." 

G— "  Well,  how  do  you  like  the  war  ?" 
S. — "  We  are  exceedingly  tired  of  it." 
G— "  Why  don't  you  stop  it  then  ?" 
S. — "Because  we  can't  do  as  we  wish." 
C. — "  You  appear  to  get  along  very  well  with  our 
pickets  ?" 

S. — "Yes;  we  have  made  an  agreement  with 
the  regiment  over  there  that  if  we  get  opposite 
each  other  in  battle  we  will  shoot  up  in  the 
air." 

C. — "  That  is  accommodating,  surely." 
Believing  there  were  too  many  together  to  ob- 
tain any  confessions,  we  rode  down  the  lines  some 
distance  to  a  point  opposite  a  single  sentinel.  He 
was  well  dressed,  otherwise  than  that  he  had 
shocking  bad  shoes.  Turning  toward  him  and 
giving  the  military  salute,  I  inquired  his  regi- 
ment, when  he  replied : 

"  The  Twenty-eighth  Alabama." 
Correspondent — "  How  do  you  like  the  war?" 
Rebel. — "  I  am  tired  of  it." 
Cor. — "  Would  you  like  to  get  away  ?" 
R.,  (after  looking   around  carefully  that  no  one 
might  hear  him) — "  I  would,  if  I  could  do  so  with 
safety  to  myself  and  family." 

Cor. — "  Then  come  over  here ;  our  post  is  near, 
and  you  could  cross  on  that  log  before  your  com- 
rades could  observe  you." 

R. — "  That  might  do  for  me  ;  but  I  have  a  family. 
I  am  on  half  rations ;  but  every  letter  I  get  from 
home  shows  that  my  wife  and  children  are  worse 
off  than  myself.  If  I  were  to  leave  here  they 
would  be  denied  even  the  scanty  relief  thev  now 
get  from  charity." 

Cor. — "  What  do  you  get  per  month  ?" 
R. — "  Eleven  dollars  ;  but  that  won't  purchase 
as  much  as  one  dollar  in  the  North.     It  gives  very 
little  aid  to  a  woman  and  four  children." 

Cor. — "What  do  your  officers  think  of  Chicka- 
mauga?" 

R. — "They  believed  at  first  that  they  had 
gained  much  ;  but  now  all  is  lost,  as  you  are  rein- 
forced." 

Cor. — "  Did  the  result  of  the  battle  reinspire 
your  troops  with  hope  ?" 

R. — "  Yes,  for  a  few  days  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
now.  The  men  say  that  if  a  victory  brings  them 
nothing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  really  leaves  them 
relatively  weaker,  another  defeat  will  crush 
them." 

Less  than  three  hundred  yards  brought  us  to 
another  post,  where  the  pickets  had  met  upon  a 
log,  and  were  trading.  Our  men  were  suffering 
for  want  of  tobacco,  with  which,  of  course,  the 
rebels  were  abundantly  supplied.  For  this  article, 
sold  by  the  sutlers  at  $1  per  pound,  the  rebels 
would  get  old  knives,  a  handful  of  salt,  or 
enough  coffee  for  a  meal,  or  something  of  that 
character. 


Army  Printing. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  Printing  Press  in 
the  army  was  by  Capt.  H.  Neff,  10th  Regt.  Penn. 
Vols., — 3  months  (subsequently  90th  Penn.  Vols., 
— 3  years),  April  18th,  1861.  This  press  printed  a 
little  paper  called  the  National  Guard.  The  press 
continued  to  follow  tbis  regiment  through  all  its 
marches  and  trials,  up  to  August,  1862,  where,  on 
General  Pope's  retreat,  for  want  of  transportation 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
it  was  destroyed. 

In  October  following  we  hear  of  a  press  in  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  A  weekly  paper,  published  by  them, 
fell  into  our  hands  ;  further  than  this  we  have  no 
record. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  on  to 
Manassas,  Capt.  Irwin  had  a  press  in  operation  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
This  press,  type,  etc.,  was  buried  on  the  Peninsula 
in  the  seven  days  retreat. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  press  in  the  hospi- 
tals, was  in  October,  1862,  although  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  Hospital  paper  did  not  begin  until 
Feb.  14,  following.  The  press  is  now  in  operation 
in  Carver  Hospital,  as  well  as  many  others. 

Printing  is  also  carried  on  in  the  Navy  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  late.  The  Flag  Ship  Min- 
nesota, at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  United  States 
bark  Hannibal,  off  Charleston,  and  probably  others 
to  us  unknown. 

The  11th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  at  Yorktown, 
publish  a  paper  called  the  Cavalier.  This  paper 
was  in  operation  during  1862  and  1863. 


A  Battle  Incident. 
In  the  battle  of  "  Champion  Hills,"  the  Colonel 
was  mounted  on  a  horse  which  did  not  like  the 
whistling  of  bullets  and  bursting  of  shells  which 
showered  about  him.  The  Colonel,  who  is  one  of 
those  officers  always  found  in  advance  of  his  regi- 
ment, held  a  different  opinion  from  his  horse ;  so 
he  called  Sam,  the  negro  servant,  to  take  the  ani- 
mal back,  and  bring  the  '  Morgan,"  that  could 
stand  fire.  Sam,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
disgraced  charger,  gladly  obeyed  ;  but  on  bis  way 
back  with  the  Morgan,  a  shell  dropped  in  the  field 
right  before  him  and  burst,  sending  the  mud  and 
stones  in  every  direction.  This  was  too  much  for 
Sam,  and  he  broke  for  the  rear,  not  to  be  seen 
again  for  several  days.  One  of  the  officers  finding 
ldm,  not  wholly  recovered  from  his  fear,  at  this 
time,  of  his  irate  master,  said : — "  Why  dom't  you 
go  back  to  the  Colonel ;  he  was  angry,  but  you 
may  return  ;  you  know  he  was  always  friendly  to 
you."  "  Dat  am  all  berry  true,"  replied  Sam,  with 
an  inimitable  expression  of  countenance  and  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  the  hand,  "  de  Colonel  and  I 
were  berry  good  friends,  but  de  fac'  is,  dat  ar' 
d — d  shell  broke  de  conniction." 


Soldier's  Pets. 

The  following  is  sent  us  by  a  subscriber  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  : 

"  They  have  the  strangest  pets  in  the  army, 
that  no  one  would  dream  of  "  taking  to  "  at  home, 
and  yet  they  are  little  touches  of  the  gentler  na- 
ture that  give  you  a  cordial  feeling  when  you  see 
them.  One  of  the  boys  has  carried  a  red  squirrel 
through  "  thick  and  thin  "  over  a  thousand  miles. 
"  Bun  "  eats  hard  tack  like  a  veteran,  and  has  the 
freedom  of  the  tent.  Another's  affections  over- 
flow upon  a  slow-winking,  unspeculative  little 
owl,  captured  in  Arkansas,  and  bearing  a  name 
with  a  classical  smack  to  it — Minerva.  A  third 
gives  his  heart  to  a  young  Cumberland  Mountain 
bear ;  but  chief  among  camp  pets  are  dogs. 
Riding  on  the  saddle-bow,  tucked  into  a  baggage- 
wagon,  mounted  on  knapsack,  growling  under  a 
gun,  are  dogs  brought  to  a  premature  end  as  to 
ears  and  tails,  and  yellow  at  that ;  pug-nosed, 
square-headed  brutes,  sleek  terriers,  delicate  mor- 
sels of  spaniels,  "  Tray,  Blanch,  Sweetheart,  little 
dogs  and  all." 

"  A  dog,  like  a  horse,  comes  to  love  the  rattle, 
and  crash  of  musket  and  cannon.  There  was  one 
in  an  Illinois  regimont,  and,  I  rather  think,  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  it,  though  his  name  might 
not  be  on  the  muster  roll,  that  chases  half-spent 
shot  as  a  kitten  frolics  with  a  ball  of  worsted. 
He  has  been  under  fire  and  twice  wounded,  and 
lost  the  tip  of  his  tail  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.     But  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  for- 


tunes of  a  little  white  spaniel  that  messed  with  a 
battery,  and  delighted  in  the  name  of '  Dot.'  No 
matter  what  was  up,  that  fellow's  silken  coat- 
must  be  washed  every  day,  and  there  was  need  of 
it,  for  when  the  battery  Avas  on  the  march  they 
just  plunged  him  into  the  sponge  bucket  that 
swings  on  the  rear  axle  of  the  gun  carriage, 
clapped  on  the  cover,  and  Dot  was  good  for  an  in- 
side passage.  One  day  the  battery  crossed  a 
stream  and  the  water  came  well  up  to  the  guns. 
Nobody  thought  of  Dot,  and,  when  all  across,  a 
gunner  looked  into  the  bucket ;  it  was  fall  of  wa- 
ter, and  Dot  was  as  dead  as  a  little  dirty  door 
mat.  Departed,  mourned  and  buried,  it  is  time  I 
put  a  dot  to  his  story." 
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A  Prophecy  in  Jest. 

The  following  extract  from  a  burlesque  article 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821  (Vol.  II.), 
entitled,  "  Specimen  of  a  Prospective  Newspaper, 
A.  D.  4796,"  is  curious  :— "  The  army  of  the  North- 
ern States  (of  America)  will  take  the  field  against 
that  of  the  Southern  provinces  early  next  spring. 
The  principal  Northern  force  will  consist  of  1,490,- 
000  picked  troops.  Gen.  Congreve's  new  mechani- 
cal cannon  was  tried  last  week  at  the  seige  ef 
Georgia.  It  discharged  in  one  hour  1,120  balls, 
each  weighing  five  hundred  weight.  The  distance 
of  the  objects  fired  at  was  eleven  miles,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  engine  that  the  whole  of  these  balls 
were  lodged  in  the  space  of  twenty  feet  square." 

A  subsequent  article  in  this  specimen  states  that 
"  by  means  of  a  new  invention,  Dr.  Clark  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  seven  days." 

How  little  did  the  writer  anticipate  that  in  for- 
ty years  these  to  him  wild  fancies  would  be  al- 
most realized. 


The  Damage  Lone  by  Privateers. 

As  a  practical  evidence  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  our  ocean  commerce  by  the  rebel  privateers, 
it  may  be  stated,  on  the  faith  of  the  Custom-house 
official  returns  at  the  port  of  New  York,  that  during 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1863,  the  imports  and 
exports  under  the  American  flag  amounted  to  but 
$23,000,000,  whereas  under  the  flags  of  foreign 
nations,  the  amount  was  sixty-five  millions.  In 
1860,  the  quarter's  trade  was  $62,000,000  under 
our  flag,  and  $30;000,000  under  foreign  nations. 
The  tables  in  the  course  of  two  short  years  are 
thus  completely  turned  against  us.  Another  fact, 
exemplifying  the  same  humiliating  trutk,  is  this  : 
In  1860,  the  whole  number  of  Danish  vessels  ar- 
riving at  the  port  of  New  York  was  but  12  ves- 
sels, measuring  2,013  tuns;  in  1861,  22  vessels, 
measuring  6,292  tuns  ;  in  1862,  32  vesseles,  mea- 
suring 10,252  tuns  ;  while  for  the  expired  portion 
of  the  current  year  the  arrivals  under  the  flag  foot 
up  81  vessels,  aggregating  22,777  tuns.  The  same 
state  of  things  is  true  of  other  flags,  in  proportion  ; 
though  as  regards  the  Danish  vessels,  it  is  a  crumb 
of  comfort  to  know  that  of  the  81  entering  the 
port  this  year,  20  of  them  were  purchased  by 
Danish  merchants  of  American  ship-builders  or 
owners. 
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Gen.  Buford's  Whip  for  Slow  Teamsters. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  late  retrograde 
movement  of  Meade's  army,  which  shows  that 
General  Buford  is  as  fertile  in  expedients  as  he  is 
brave  in  emergency.  While  bringing  up  the  rear, 
with  the  rebels  not  far  behind  him,  he  came  up 
with  a  train  of  wagons  several  miles  long,  num- 
bering, it  is  said,  about  800  wagons.  The  train 
was  stopped,  and  Buford  could  find  no  one  in 
command  to  start  it.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  enemy  were  coming  and  Buford's  command 
would  be  cut  up  and  the  train  captured.  The 
teamsters  in  that  long  line  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  and  act.  General  Buford  in  a  few 
seconds  acted.  He  ordered  one  of  his  rifled  pieces 
to  be  planted  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  began 
firing  shell  up  the  road  above  the  wagons  at  the 
longest  range  and  with  a  good  elevation.  A  few 
of  those  rotten  cannon  balls  bursting  over  the 
train,  roused  the  sleepers  and  fixed  the  business. 
Believing  that  the  rebels  were  close  upon  them 
the  wagon  masters  and  teamsters  applied  whip 
and  spur  and  the  whole  caravan  moved  off 
safely 
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ADMIRAL  BAILEY. 

Acting  Rear  Admiral  Theodorus  Bailey 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  born  in  the 
City  of  New  York  during  the  year  1803. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Colonel  John 
Bailey,  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  grand- 
mother was  the  daughter  of  Theodorus  Van 
Wyck,  a  large  landed  proprietor  of  this 
State.  His  father  was  the  noted  Judge 
Wm.  Bailey,  and  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Piatt,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
Plattsburg. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
obtaining  his  appointment  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  General  Theodorus 
Bailey,  at  that  time  U.  S.  Senator  for  New 
York.  He  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  naval  education  from  officers  who  had 
passed  through  the  war  of  1812.  He  re- 
ceived his  warrant  as  Midshipman"  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1818,  and  after  a  thorough 
course  of  naval  study,  practical  and  theo- 
retical, he  passed  his  examination,  and  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1827,  was  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenancy  in  the  Navy.  During  1835  he 
acted  as  third  officer  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Yincennes,  stationed  in  the  Pacific.  From 
1838  to  1841,  he  was  engaged  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  Bailey's  first  command  was  of 
the  Lexington,  an  old  razee,  rated  as  a  store- 
ship.  He  was  with  this  vessel  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  California  during  the  Mexican 
War,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  San  Bias. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  cruising 
along  the  coast. 

His  next  command  was  on  the  sloop-of- 
war  St.  Marys,  20  guns,  belonging  to  the 
Pacific  Squadron.      During  the  .  celebrated 
riots  at   Panama    he   arrived    at  an    opportune 
moment,  and  succeeded  in  quelling  the   trouble, 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  as  well  as  to  his 
government. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1849, 
Lieutenant  Bailey  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  Commander,  and 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  on 
that  day  for  the  increase  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  he  obtained  a 
promotion  to  Captain. 

Captain  Bailey  was  in  the  City 
of  New  York  on  a  visit  when  the 
attack  was  made  by  the  rebels, 
during  April,  1861,  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  and  he  took  the  first 
train  for  Washington  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Government.  A 
few  days  after  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Colorado, 
a  steam  frigate,  ordered  on  the 
blockade  off  Pensacola.  Captain 
Bailey,  while  on  this  station,  co- 
operated with  General  Harvey 
Brown  in  the  operations  at  that 
port ;  and  the  cutting  out  of  the 
Judith  was  achieved  by  part  of 
his  squadron — he  performing 
the  preliminary  reconnoissance 
in  person  in  his  gig. 

From  Pensacola  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Southwest  Pass  of 
the  Mississippi  river  to  co-operate 
with  Admiral  Farragut,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  forts,  April,  1862.  on 
which  occasion  he  commanded 
the  Second  Division  of  the  at- 
tacking force.  He  afterwards 
came  home  with  dispatches,  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  Com- 
modore, and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Sackett's  Harbor 
Navy  Yard. 

Commodore  Bailey  was  during 
November,  1862,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  with  the 
rank  of  Acting  Rear  Admiral. 
As  such  he  participated  in 
the  operations  of  the  year  1863, 
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ADMIRAL  THEODORUS  BAILEY. 


that  were  so  instrumental  in  restoring  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  United  States 
Government. 


PROVOST-MARSHAL  GENERAL  JAMES  B.  FRY. 


PROVOST-MARSHAL  GENERAL  FRY. 

Colonel  James  B.  Fry,  Provost-Marshal 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  about  the  year  1826.  He 
is  the  son  of  General  Jacob  Fry,  who  was 
a  leading  Democratic  politician  of  that 
State,  and  a  prominent  public  man.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native 
State,  and  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  during  the  year  1843. 

Cadet  Fry  graduated  on  June  30,  1847, 
with  reputable  honors,  and  the  next  day 
entered  the  United  States  Army  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Fry  was  first  attached  to  the 
Third  Artillery  ;  but  on  the  20th  of  August 
following  was  transferred  to  the  First  Ar- 
tillery, of  which  he  was  appointed  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy  of  his  regiment"on  the  22d  of 
February,  1851,  and  after  having  assisted  in 
garrisoning  one  of  the  forts  on  the  coast, 
was  withdrawn  from  that  service  in  1853, 
and  ordered  to  West  Point,  where  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Instructor  in  Artillery 
tactics. 

During  the  year  1854,  Lieutenant  Fry 
was  selected  to  act  as  Adjutant  as  well  as 
Instructor  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  by 
his  position  obtained  the  local  rank  of 
Captain.  He  held  these  positions  until  the 
year  1859,  when  he  was  ordered  upon  a 
different  service. 

When  the  Southern  officers  began  to  leave 
the  United  States  service,  thereby  causing 
serious  vacancies  in  the  Departmental  offices, 
Lieutenant  Fry  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, and  appointed  a  brevet  Captain  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  department.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  an  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  on  March  16,  1861, 'and 
served  as  such  on  the  Staff  of  General  McDowell 
during  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1861, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  department, 
and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  McClellan,  commanding 
the  Army  of  the  United  States 
as  an  additional  Aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Volun- 
teers, to  date  from  Nov.  14,  1861. 
Colonel  Fry  was  assigned  by 
General  McClellan  to  duty  with 
General  Buell  in  Kentucky, 
where,  on  November  15,  1861, 
he  was  announced  as  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  and  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
As  such  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
April  7,  1862,  and  in  the  Ken- 
tucky.campaign  of  October  1862. 
Colonel  Fry  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Regular 
Army  on  the  22d  of  April,  1862, 
and  on  the  31st  of  December  of 
the  same  year  was  further  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, in  the  place  of  Julius  P. 
Garesche,  who  was  killed  at  Mur- 
freesboro  on  that  day.  He  was 
still  further  promoted  by  brevet 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  the 
Regular  Army  to  date  from  Feb. 
1,  1863,  "for  meritorious  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April  7,  1862,  and  for  other 
services  with  the  Army  of  the 
West  and  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Department." 

On  March  17,  1863,  Colonel 
Fry  was  detailed  as  Provost- 
Marshal  General  of  the  United 
States  in  pursuance  of  section 
five  of  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1863,  "for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  the  national  forces  and  for 
other  purposes."  As  such  he 
conducted  the  general  matters 
appertaining  to  the  draft  of  1863.    ^/  r-" 


Rational  Battle  Pins. 

McClellan, 
Grant,  Roae- 
crans,  Banks, 
Meade,  Gill- 
i  more,  Bnrn- 
si  de,  Hooker, 
Sigel  and 
Foster.  All 
arc  the  same 
pattern  as 
the  cut,  only 
differing  in 
b  a  t  t  1  e  - 
grounds  and 
dates.  Per- 
fect photo- 
graph likeness  in  each  pin,  plated  -with  fine 
gold.  By  enlosing  One  Dollar  a  sample  will 
be  sent  bv  mail. 

AGFNTS  WANTED  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
TUB  ARMY.  The  undersigned  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacture,  md  the  in- 
ventor of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and  re- 
cord of  gallant  acts.    Also, 


Caralry  and  Artillery  Pins. 

This  cut 
represents 
per  f  ectly 
the  Caval- 
ry and  Ar- 
t  i  1 1  e  r  y 
Pins  we 
have  been 
getting  up 
in  Silver 
to  answer 
the  urgent 
inqu  iries 
from  day 
to  day, 
from  that 
im  porta nt 

branch  of  the  sorvice  so  long  neglected  in 
appropriate  badges.  The  Cavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery Pins  are  Enamelled  for  the  Divisions 


Bed, 


White  and  Bine. 

The  outer 
rim  highly 
polished  as 
Silver  can 
be  for  the 
Name,  t  o. 
and  Regi- 
m  e  n  t  . 
These  Pins 
arc  Silver, 
and  cost 
One  Dollar 
and  Twen- 
t  y-  fi  v  e 
Cents, 
with      the 

Name,  Co.  and  Kegiment  engraved  upon 
them,  or  One  Dollar  without  engraving, 
if  any  engraving  is  desired  beyond  the 
Name,  "  Co."  and  Regiment,  Three  Cents 
per  letter  or  Figure  will  lie  charged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  Six  Dollars 
per  dozen.  The  Emblems  are  raiced  and 
the  Pins  about  the  thickness  of  a  two  shil- 
ling piece. 


United  States  Navy  Monitor  Pins. 

The   cut 

Is  a  correct 
copy  of  the 
Monitor 
Pins,  got 
up  in  Sil- 
ver. The 
name  of 
the  Moni- 
tor and 
pur  chaser 
of  Pin  will 
be  Engrav- 
ed upon 
the  same 
and  fur- 
nished for  $1  50  each.  The  Pins  are  very 
beautiful  and  got  np  expressly  by  desire  of 
many  officers  of  the  Navy.  Same  Pins  got 
np  in  Solid  Gold. 

Agents  wanted.     Every   Monitor   in   the 
Navy  represented. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  &  CO, 
600  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TO    OUR    READERS. 


With  No.  13  of  the  "  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY/'  a  new  volume  will  commence. 

Owing  to  the  largely  advanced  price  of  paper,  and  everything  connected  with  publishing,  we  are  obliged   to  raise  the  subscription  price  to  $1  50 
per  year,  single  numbers  15  cents  each. 

The  advance  will  take  place  with  No.  13,  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Volume. 
All  the  back  numbers  of  the  "  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY  "  can  be  had  of  the  publishers, 

THOS.  B.  LEGGETT  &  CO.,  90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 
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J.   H.   WINSLOW  &  CO., 

100,000 

WATCHES,    CHAINS,    SETS    OP  JEW- 
ELRY. GOLD   PENS.   BRACELETS, 
LOCKETS,  RINGS,  GENT'S  PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  SiUDS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 

Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  till 
you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

Splendid  List 

Op  Articles  to  be  Sold  por  One  Dol- 
lar Each. 

each. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,      $100 

100  Gold  Watches ,     -       -       -       -       60 

200  Ladies'  Gold  batches,       -       -       35 

500  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Watches,    -        15 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains,      $5  00  to  10 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets,  5  00  to  10 

3000    "        "  "  3  00  to    5 

3000  Cameo  Brooches,  -       -       4  00  to    6 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches,    4  00  to    6 

3000  Lava  and  Plor.  Brooches,    4  00  to    6 

3000  Coral,     Opal     and     j>  m. 

Brooches,  -       -       4  00  to    6 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops,  -  4  00  to  6 
3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Par  Drops,  4  00  to  6 
3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear 

Drops,         -       -       -       4  00  to    6 
3000  Coral,   Em.  and  Opal  Ear 

Drops,         - 
5100  Gent's  Breastpins, 
3000  Watch  Keys, 
5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides, 
5000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs, 
5000  Sleeve  Buttons,    - 
6000  PLi  n  Rings, 
6000  Stone  Set  Kings,   - 
6000  Lockets,         ... 
5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry. 
10000  Gold    Pens,    with    Silver 

Mounted  Holders,     -       4  00  to    5 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Ex- 
tension Cases  and  Pen- 
cils,    -       -       -       -       4  00  to    6 
All  Gold  Pens  14  Carats  and  Warranted. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be 
sold  for  one  dollar  each.  Certificates  of 
all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes, 
sealed  up,  and  mixed  ;  and  when  ordered, 
a  e  taken  out  without  regard  to  choice, 
and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a  fair 
chance.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you 
will  see  what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is 
at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and  take 
the  article  or  not. 

In  nil  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
ebarge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  business,  25 
cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when 
the  certificate  is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates 
will  be  sent  for  $1,  eleven  for  $2,  thirty 
for  $5,  sixty-five  for  $10,  and  a  hundred 
for  $15. 

Agents. — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be 
allowed  ten  cents  on  every  Certificate  or- 
dered by  them,  provided  their  remittance 
»•  mounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect 
25  cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15 
cents  to  us,  either  in  cab.  or  po- tage 
stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used  by 
our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving 
their  correct  address,  Town,  County  and 
State. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO., 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 

OSBORN'S 

CELEBRATED   PREPARED 

JAVA    COFFEE, 

WARRANTED  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  IN 
THE  MARKET. 

Sold  at  Retail  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  by  first-class  grocers,  throughout 
the  United  State*. 
IW  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Put  up  only  by 

LEWIS  A.  OSBOUN, 
Wholesale  Depot,  69  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Watches  Given  Away ! ! 

t  gents  and  dealers  should  look  at  the 
GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY, 
which  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
our  NEW  NOVELTY  ±-RIZE  PACKET. 

$15  Capital  only  required  to  obtain  a 
WATCH,  FKEfi,  with  first  Order.  Also, 
we  offer 

SPLENDID   STEEL   ENGRAVINGS. 

$10  invested  will  yield  $50.  Never  before 
were  such  inducements  offered.  Full  par- 
ticulars, in  Circulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S. 
HASKINS  &  CO.,  30  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Oldest  established  Prize  Package  House  in 
the  United  States. 

GREAT    BOOKS. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

THOMAS     ORMSBY 

PURCHASING    AGFNCY, 

86  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Everett    &  Co., 

Will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
order,   PHOTOGRAPHS   FROM  LIFE  of 
any  of  the  prominent 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY, 
STATESMEN,  DIVINES, 

ACTORS,  ARTISTS, 

FOREIGN  CELEBRITIES,  etc..  etc., 
20  cents  each,   $1  80  per  dozen.     Free  by 
mail.    Address  J.  W.   EVERETT  &  CO., 
Box  1614,  New  York  city.  Send  for  circular. 

DISTILLED  DEW 

FOR  THE   SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION 

Is  the  most  delightful  and  valuable  toilet 
article  in  the  world.  It  beautifies  the  Com- 
plexion, removes  TAN,  FRECKLES  and 
DISCOLORATIONS,  and  renders  the  Skin 
White,  Soft,  Smooth  and  Clear.  It  contains 
no  mineral  substance,  chalk  or  powder. 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally,  D.  D.  GRIF-  I 
FIN,  General  Agent,  779  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE    M.    TRACY'S 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  YOKE 
PERFECT  FITTING  SHIRT  MANUFAC- 
TORY. 101  William  street,  N.  Y. 
THOSE  DESIRING  A  SUPEPIOR  FIT- 
TING SHIRT  WILL  NOT  BE  DISAP- 
POINTED. SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
FROM  MEASUR  .  HIS  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE ENABLE  i  HIM  TO  SAY  TH  T 
FOR  ELEGANCE  OF  STYLE,  CHOICE 
MATERIAL  AND  SUPERIOR  WORK- 
MANSHIP, HE  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 
A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  Ai,L  KINDS 
MENS'  FURNISHING  GOODS  ON  HAND. 
FINE  THREE  AND  FOUR-PLY  LUSfEN 
COLLARS;  RICH  NECK  TIES  AND 
SCARFS,  SUSPENDERS,  GLOVES,  HO- 
SIERY AND  UNDER  GARMENTS  OF 
ALL  KINDS. 

GEO.  M.  TRACY,  Agent, 
101  William  st.,  N.  Y. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

John  A.  Gray  &  Green, 

NEWSPAPER  BOOK   AND   JOB 
PRINTERS, 


STEREOTYFERS,     PAMPHLET 
BOOKBINDERS. 


AND 


Cor.  Frankfort  and  Jacob  sts.,  New  York. 


Printing,  Stereotypi-gand  Pamphlet  and 
Book- Binding  of  A  VERY  DESCRIPTION, 
in  any  quantity,  well  and  promptly  done  at 
the  Lowest  Pri  -e  for  Cash. 

This  Establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city,  is  ENTIRELY  FiRE-PROOF, 
and  is  the  LARGEST  GPNERAL  PRINT- 
ING OFFICE  in  the  country.  FORTY 
different  WEEKLY  and  MONTHLY  peri- 
ocicals  have  been  regulaily  printed  in  it  for 
many  years;  its  PRESSROOMS,  BOOK 
and  JOB  Departments,  its  STEREOTYPIC 
FOUNDRY  and  BOOK-BINDERY  are  fully 
equal  to  any  demand. 


Glass  and  ether  Letters  and  Num- 
bers for  attaching  to  Windows, 
Signs,  Marble  and  other  surfaces. 

Glass  Signs  and  Show  Cards,  with  frames.  Glass  Labels  for  Bottles.    Office.  107  Fulton 

street,  New  York.     GLA'  S  LETTER  CO. 


PUTNAM'S  CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

Putnam's  Clothes- Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Self-Adjusting 
Wringer. 

No  wood-work  to  swell  or  split. 

No  thumb-screws  to  get  out  of 
order. 


WARRANTED  WITH  OR  WITH- 
OUT COG-  A  HEELS. 


It  took  the  FIkST  PREMIUM  at 
Fifty-seven  State  and  County  Fairs 

in  1863,  and  is,  without  an  exception,  the  best  Wringer  ever  made. 

Instead  of  believing  the  statements  of  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of  other  Wringers 
TRY  IT,  AND  JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

Test  it  THOROUGHLY  with  ANY  and  ALL  others,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
return  it. 

It  will  wring  anything  from  a  thread  to  a  bed-quilt  without  alteration. 

Patented  in  the  United  States,  England,   Canada  and  Australia.    Agents  wanted  in 
every  town.    Energetic  men  can  make  from  $3  to  $10  per  day. 

No.  2,  $5  50 ;  No.  1,  $6 ;  No.  A,  8. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

THE  PUTNAM   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 
No.  13  Piatt  street,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.        S.  C.  NORTHROP,  Agent. 

GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  ELASTIC  STITCH 

SEWING   MACHINES 

fe^^jS  JyY  were  awarded  the  highest  premiums 
^y^p^s^)  over  aU  competitors  at  the  State 
PREMIUM  Fairs  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Dlinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon,  and  at  every  respectable  In- 
stitute and  County  Fair  held  in  1863. 
Salesrooms,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
and  132  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 


DEMOREST'S 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 


A    WEEKLY 

JOURNAL    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS 

ON  ALL  LIVE   SUBJECTS, 

AND  A 

NATIONAL  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

IK  ITS  MOST   COMPREHENSIVE   SENSE. 


Single  Copies  Eight  Cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,       -       -       .  $3  50 

Half- Yearly,         -       -       -       -  -      1  75 
Demorest's  Hlustrated  News  and  Mme. 

Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions,  4  00 

Two  copies,  one  year,     -  6  00 

Three  copies,  one  year,      -       -  -     8  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,            -       -  12  00 


We  design  to  make  this  the  model  Family 
Newspaper  of  America.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  News,  Arts,  ^  cience,  Entertainment  and 
Fashion,  all  beautifully  and  graphically  Il- 
lustrated, in  the  best  style,  and  will  be  in 
teresting  to  old  and  young,  the  grave  and 
the  gay.  To  include  Social  Topics,  Re- 
markable i  vents,  Military  Movements  and 
the  Live  Subjects  of  the  Day.  A  Depart- 
ment for  Ladies,  under  the  control  of  Jen- 
nie June,  the  best  Domestic  Writer  in  this 
country  ;  the  latest  Fashions,  with  Illustra- 
tions, will  be  given  in  each  Number,  by 
Mme.  Demorest.  Valuable  Supplementary 
Sheets  will  also  be  furnished  with  nearly 
every  number. 

A  Summary  of  News  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  a  Record  of  Dramatic  Items, 
and  a  full  T  epresentation,  Pictorial  and 
otherwise,  given  of  the  most  striking  Nov- 
elties, Inventions,  Stirring  Scenes  and  In- 
cidents which  mark  the  Progress  of  the 
Age,  making  it  very  interesting  and  desira- 
ble as  a  Family  Journal,  and,  altogether 
rendering  Demorest's 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 
the  Cheapest  and  most  Valuable  Newspaper 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

New  Type,  and  the  best  Mechanical  abili- 
ty, will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  render 
the  typographical  appearance  equal  to  that 
of  the  finest  English  journals,  while  the 
Artistic  and  Literary  talent  will  speak  for 
themselves  far  more  effectually  than  could 
be  done  for  them. 


Valuable  Premiums   for  Yearly  Sub- 
scribers. 


Our  list  of  Premiums  will  be  lonnd  to 
embrace  the  most  liberal  arrangements  yet 
made  for  obtaining  Subscribed 

A  German  Edition  is  also  published  on 
the  same  basis  and  on  the  same  terms. 
Published  Etert  Thursday. 

t^~  Advertisements  must  be  handed  in 
on  Monday,  to  insure  insertion. 

^S?~  All  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

W.  J.  DEMOREST, 
No.  90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 

Mme.  Demorest's- Mirror 
of  Fashions. 

The  Spring  Number  of  this  magnificent 
Fashion  Magazine  will  present  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  novelties  for  the  Spring 
Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary attractions,  among  which  will  be  a 
large  Double  Mammoth  Fashion  Plate 
twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most  beautiful 
Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a  Magazine  in 
the  world.  The  Spring  number  will  also 
contain  Six  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, &c,  all  for  only  25  cents,  or  yearly 
subscription,  $1,  with  a  premium  of  One 
Dollar's  Worth  of  Extra  Patterns.  Do  not 
fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The  Agri- 
culturist and  Mirror  of  Fashions  are  iur- 
nished  together  for  $1  75 ;  Arthur's  and 
Peterson's  Magazine  and  the  Mirror  of 
Fashions,  $2  20 ;  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and 
the  Mirror  of  Fashions,  $2  75 ;  less  than 
the  cost  of  Godey's  alone ;  Demorest's  Il- 
lustrated News  and  the  Mirror  of  Fashions, 
$4.  Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Ad- 
dress Mme.  DEMOREST,  No.  473  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
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GENERAL  FRENCH. 

Major-General  William  Henry  French  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  about  the  year 
1816.  His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  removed  into  the  State  of  Mary- 
land shortly  after  the  declaration  of  peace  with 
England,  and  had  scarcely  become  settled  in  their 
new  home  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born. 

Young  French  having  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  education,  began  his  classical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  After  going  through  the 
course,  he  entered  Columbia  College,  D.  C,  to 
complete  his  education.  He  graduated  from  this 
institution  during  1833,  and  was  admitted  during 
the  same  year  into  West  Point  as  a  cadet  ap- 
pointed from  that  College. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1837,  Cadet  French  gra- 
duated from  the  Military  Academy  and  entered 
the  United  States  Regular  Army  without  having 
to  go  through  the  probation  of 
a  brevet.  He  was  on  July  1, 
1837,  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  First  Regiment 
of  regular  artillery,  and  was 
ordered  to  accompany  an  expe- 
dition then  on  its  way  to 
Florida.  At  the  end  of  this 
campaign  he  was,  during  1838, 
sent  into  Tennessee  to  assist 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  transfer  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  to  their 
new  settlements  further  West. 
While  in  this  Territory  he  was 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 
to  date  from  July  9,  1838. 

Lieutenant  French  was,  in 
the  Spring  of  1840,  ordered  to 
Hancock  Barracks,  during  the 
Aroostook  War,  and.  while 
there,  was  detailed  on  duty  with 
the  joint  commission  to  run 
the  Northeastern  Boundary 
Survey,  by  which  the  line  de- 
fining the  northmost  boun- 
dary of  Maine  was  finally 
established.  & 

When    the    troubles    with       /J 
Mexico  commenced  and  troops      ffl£ 
were  ordered  into  Texas,  Lieu-      '&M. 
tenant     French     accompanied      •/:**; 
the  first  reinforcements  sent  to      '■■}% 
Gen.  Taylor  at   Brazos  during         A 
May,  1845.     He  was  assigned        /'; 
to  the   siege   train   of  mortar 
batteries  in  front  of  Matamo- 
ras,   Mexico.      After  the    sur- 
render of    that  city,   and  the 
formal     declaration     of      war, 
Lieutenant  French    organized 
the  Commissariat  at  Brazos — a 
valuable  post  during  the  cam- 
paign.     After  this   was    com- 
pleted he  became  attached  to 
Taylor's   battery,   with  which 
he  landed  in  the  first  line  in 
the   siege    of  Vera  Cruz,   and 
was  there  actively  engaged. 

After  the  reduction  of  Vera 
Cruz,  during  the  early  part  of 
1847,  Lieutenant  French  was 
offered  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant  Adjutant-General    of    the 


Division  commanded  by  Major-General  Patterson, 
which  Staff  appointment  he  accepted.  In  this 
capacity  he  acted  throughout  the  whole  campaign 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Jalappa.  He  also  acted  as  Aid  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pierce. 

At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847, 
Lieutenant  French  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  and  gained  the  brevet  of  Captain  of 
Artillery,  and  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  April 
20,  1847,  he  gained  a  further  brevet  of  Major  for 
like  meritorious  conduct. 

After  the  surrender  of  Jalappa,  the  Division 
was  broken  up,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  re- 
turned to  his  battery,  which  he  served  with 
marked  skill  till  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
during  September,  1847. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1848,  Lieutenant 
French  received  his  promotion  of  Captain  of  Ar- 
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tillery,   and  was  attached  to  Company  K  of  the 
First  Regular  Artillery. 

Captain  French  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
frontier  service  and  with  the  coast  defences,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1860  was  in  charge  of  Foit 
Clark,  Texas.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Fort  Duncan  in  that  State,  where,  in  February, 
1861,  he  received  private  intelligence  that  General 
Twiggs  had  delivered  up  San  Antonio.  Captain 
French  at  once  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the 
public  property  he  could  not  transport,  and 
marched  with  his  command  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
He  performed  the  march  in  sixteen  days,  with 
only  eight  days  rations. 

Gen.  Scott  at  once  ordered  Captain  French  to 
assume  his  brevet  rank,  and  take  charge  of  the 
post  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  which  he  was  to 
reinforce  with  troops.     While  holding  this  com 
mand,  he,  on  Sept.  16,    1861, 
issued   an   order  requiring  all 
citizens  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  island. 

On  Sept.  28,  1861,  brevet 
Major  French  was  appointed 
Brig.-Gen.  of  Volunteers,  and 
the  26th  of  Oct.  following  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  Majori- 
ty of  the  2d  Artillery  regiment. 
He  left  Key  West  and  reported 
for  duty  at  the  National  Capi- 
tal, where  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  Brigade  in 
Gen.  Sumner's  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
Peninsula  battles  of  1862,  and 
during  the  Maryland  campaign. 
On  Sept.  12,  1862,  while  at 
Rockville,  Md.,  Gen.  French 
was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Division  of  Gen.  Sum- 
ner's Corps,  and  on  the  17th  his 
forces  formed  the  left  of  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  attack  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  In 
this  contest  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself. 

At  Fredericksburg,  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  Gen.  French  was  se- 
lected by  Gen.  Sumner  to  lead 
the  attack  upon  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  works,  which  was 
done  with  great  gallantry  and 
amid  fearful  slaughter.  For 
his  gallantry  he  was  promoted 
to  Major-Gen.  of  Volunteers,  to 
date  from  Nov.  29,  1862. 

During  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, July,  1863,  Gen.  French 
held  the  crossing  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  destroyed  the  Rebel 
pontoon  bridges.  He  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Gen.  Sickles, 
who  was  severely  wounded. 
At  the  head  of  these  forces  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Locust 
Grove,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1862. 
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LOOKOUT. 


[The  following  stirring  poem  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  father  of  General  M.  0. 
Meigs,  whose  vivid  description  of  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Clouds  "  has  become  classic,  to  his  son,  with 
a  note,  in  which  he  says :  "  If  my  verses  were 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  General  Hooker  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  them  to  him,  with  the 
blessings  of  an  old  man,  who  has  many  a  time 
prayed  to  God  in -his  behalf,  and  is  now  thankful 
and  proud  for  the  honor  with  which  his  life  has 
been  crowned."] 

Left,  right !  left,  right  !— 

Left,  right !— March  ! 
Steady,  men  !  so — 

For  silent  we  go 
To  rescue  our  country  from  tyrant  and  foe. 
Not  a  word,  my  good  men,  not  a  sound, 
Save  the  tramp  of  your  tread, 
Till  you  win  the  mountain's  topmast  head, 
Where  trenches  and  bulwarks  stand  circling  them 
round. 

Not  a  shout !  no  hurrah  ! 

Not  a  musket-shot, 

Nor  the  scream  of  a  shell, 

As  nearer  you  draw  ; 

Not  a  trumpet's  blare 

Nor  a  bugle's  note, 

Till  blind  with  the  daze 

Of  your  bayonet's  blaze, 
Your  loud  hurrah  shall  sound  their  knell. 

Left,  right !  left,  right ! 

Steady,  ye  freemen  ! — So  ! 

Now  forward  we  go, 
Rushing  o'er  abattis,  breast-work  and  wall, 
Victorious,  in  triumph  o'er  slavery's  fall, 
Shouting  poms.     Io  to  the  glorious  Stars ! 
Hurrahing  loud  anthems  to  the  Eed,  White  and 

Blue, 
As  they  fly  with  their  bright  constellation  of  light, 
Proclaiming  to  traitors  and  tyrants  in  flight 
That  "  Victory  the  Wingless  "  dwells  ever  with 
you. 


A  PEISOMER  m  DIXIE. 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  AND  HOW  I   ESCAPED  FSOM 
EEBELDOM. 


BY  LIEUT.-COL. 


CHAPTER  I.— I  am  Wounded. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  captivity  among  the 
Rebels.  There  were  many  mingled  feelings  in  my 
bosom  during  that  eventful  period,  and  as  I  look 
in  the  face  of  her  who  now  sits  by  my  side,  even 
as  I  write,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  go  through  a  thou- 
sand times  more  trouble  to  be  so  blessed  in  the 
end. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain  during  August,  1862,  and  a  grape  shot 
of  the  enemy  had  not  only  slain  my  horse  but  had 
also  very  seriously  wounded  me.  I  recollect 
nothing  of  what  took  place  on  the  field  after  my 
fall.  My  last  sensations  were  hurrying  rapidly 
across  the  field  with  orders  from  the  Commanding 
General,  a  sudden  stop  of  my  horse,  a  burning- 
feeling  at  the  place  where  I  had  been  struck,  a 
plunge,  a  rear up,  another  plunge,  a  flying  sensa- 
tion, as  if  passing  rapidly  through  the  air,  and 

I  remember  no  more. 

When  I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  a  large, 
wide  hall  with  a  stone  floor,  along  which  streamed 
the  golden  rays  of  sunset.  The  sun  was  sinking 
low  in  the  West,  and  shone  with  a  rich  orange 
tint  upon  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  old  mansion, 
brightening  up  the  already  gay  hues  of  the  China 
roses  whose  scarlet  blossoms  hung  over  the  porch 
pillars  like  cl asters  of  jewels,  seeming  actually  to 
light  up  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  cedars  on  the 
lawn. 

An  old  fashioned,  curiously  carved,  and  leather- 
seated  arm  chair  stood  by  the  chimney  corner, 
and  on  the  floor  under  the  window  were  spread 
the  skins  of  several  animals,  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  deer,  and  the  seal.  The  head  of  the  family — 
Mr.  James  Fairfax — had  in  his  younger  days  been 
a  trapper,  and  these  were  relics  of  that  period. 
The  old  man  had  however  many  years  previous 
settled  down  quietly  in  his  Virginian  residence  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  early  laborious  life. 


As  I  began  to  recover  I  heard  voices  around 
me,  and  it  appeared  as  if  my  sense  of  hearing 
came  long  before  that  of  sight  and  motion.  I 
listened  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  think  he  lies  easy  on  that  bear  skin  ?" 
inquired  a  soft  female  voice  on  my  right.  "  Poor 
fellow.  Look  at  his  white  face  all  streaked  over 
with  blood.     How  he  must  have  suffered." 

"You  pity  him,  Pauline?"  interrogatively  re- 
marked a  manly  voice  on  the  opposite  side. 
"  You  see  he  wears  the  uniform  of  a  Yankee 
officer !" 

"  I  only  now  see  the  form  of  a  fellow  creature 
badly  wounded,"  was  the  reply.  "  Let  us  try  to 
remove  that  congealed  blood  which  is  dyeing  his 
dark  curls  with  crimson,  and  perhaps  we  may  find 
out  the  nature  of  his  hurt  ?" 

About  this  time  I  was  again  wrapped  in  insen- 
sibility from  the  weakness  that  came  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  in  a  dim  murmur  the  voices  appeared 
to  die  away.     But  it  only  lasted  a  moment. 

When  I  again  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  a 
young  Lieutenant  of  the  Rebel  army  kneeling  by 
my  side,  his  finger  pressed  upon  my  pulse  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  beat.  I  found  an  old  man, 
standing  nearly  opposite  to  me,  looking  on  with  a 
stern  expression.  This  was  Mr.  Fairfax.  I  saw 
his  wife  and  daughter  also  near,  busying  them- 
selves with  trembling  haste  in  preparing  bandages 
and  lint  to  dress  my  wounds. 

As  I  was  recovering  I  heard  the  following  col- 
loquy : 

"  Winfield,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly,  "was 
this  well  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  watchword  ? 
'  Death  to  all  invading  Yankees.'  " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  as 
the  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  "  but  I  could  not 
help  this  action.  I  know  I  deserve  your  blame, 
I  know  I  have  been  a  soft-hearted  fool,  and  yet — 
"vvhy  should  I  deny  it  ?  I  should  do  the  same 
thing  over  again  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Dang  it,  sir,  a  man  isn't  made  of  iron  to  see  a 
fellow-creature  in  such  a  sore  strait  and  never  lift 
a  finger  to  his  aid." 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he 
would  have  been  as  scrupulous  of  taking  your 
life  if  he  had  had  the  same  chance  as  you.  Re- 
verse the  case,  and  how  would  it  have  been,  think 
you?"      . 

"He  came  pretty  near  it  at  one  time,"  said 
Winfield.  "  For  I  remember  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  a  struggle  took  place  between  us,  and  but 
for  the  good  training  of  my  horse,  I  should  now 
have  been  lying  among  the  pines  with  a  pistol 
bullet  through  my  brain." 

The  old  man's  brow  contracted,  as  he  uttered 
between  his  closed  teeth  : 

"  W11V  did  y°u  no^  dispatch  him  on  the  field 
when  you  afterwards  had  the  chance." 

"Father,  I  could  not !  When  he  fell  from  his 
horse  and  lay  there  across  the  bushes,  his  face 
was  so  like  our  dear  Albert's  as  I  saw  it  on  the 
field  before  Richmond.  He  looked  at  me  with 
Albert's  eye,  and  then  became  insensible.  Father, 
I  could  not  have  harmed  him  then,  even  if  I  had 
known  that  he  would  have  taken  my  life  imme- 
diately on  his  recovery." 

"Yotr  did  wrong,  Winfield,  very  wrong,"  was  the 
old  man's  reply.  "  But  it  is  too  late  now.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  hand  him  over  to  justice,  and  let 
him  from  the  proper  authorities  meet  his  fate — 
death." 

"  I  felt  a  warm  tear  on  my  forehead.  I  par- 
tially opened  my  eyes  and  beheld  the  old  lady, 
who  had  been  sponging  from  my  head  and  hair 
the  stiffened  clots  of  gore.  She  did  not  see  my 
eyes  open,  for  she  had  turned  round  to  address 
her  husband.  It  was  her  tear  that  fell  on  my 
face. 

"  Husband,"  she  said,  "  the  poor  boy  is  dying. 
He  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly 
tribunals.  For  God's  sake,  then,  let  him  die  in 
peace." 

"  Was  it  not  such  as  he  that  murdered  my  poor 
Albert  ?"  asked  the  old  man  in  stern  and  angry 
tones.  "  Is  it  not  such  as  he  who  come  here  into 
our  sunny  South  to  rob  us  of  all  we  possess,  and 
make  us  homeless  beggars  ?" 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  sobbed  the  old  lady ; 
"  but  if  our  boy  had  been  carried  to  a  Northern 
homestead,  think  you  they  would  have  turned 
him  out  ?    Not  if  there  was  a  mother  there." 

Involuntarily  the  word  "  mother  "  came  upon 
my  lips,  for  I  then  thought  of  her. 


The  old  lady  caught  the  sounds  although  but 
spoken  in  a  whisper. 

"  He  has  a  mother.  Heard  you  not  that  sigh 
and  whispered  name  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  wish 
her  heart  to  be  broken  as  mine  has  been.  Oh, 
husband,  do  think  a  while  before  you  act.  Do 
not  move  rashly." 

"  For  dear  Albert's  sake,  father !"  whispered  a 
soft  voice. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  slender,  dark-eyed  girl, 
dressed  in  black,  with  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  old  man,  and  gazing  into  his  face  with  an 
appealing  look. 

With  such  advocates  in  my  favor,  the  stern  old 
judge  had  to  give  way,  and  my  life  was  saved. 
The  whole  of  the  conversation  had  not  occupied 
two  minutes.  The  kind  Samaritans  resumed 
their  office,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  deemed 
safe  to  remove  me  to  a  couch,  where  I  was  care- 
fully attended  to  by  a  full  blooded  negro  woman. 


CHAPTER  II.— Pauline  my  ntjrse. 

"  How  is  he  now,  Becky  ?"  inquired  the  old 
man  of  the  negro  nurse,  as  she  was  about  to  enter 
my  room  with  a  bowl  of  cooling  drink. 

"  Reckon  he's  better  now,  mars,"  returned  the 
kind  old  creature  ;  "  dat's  a  drefful  cut  on  his 
head,  tho'.  De  bullet  wound  not  half  so  bad. 
Laws,  mars!"  said  she  with  a  grin,  "nebber 
sposed  I'd  be  nussin'  up  a  rale  bobbolitioner  in 
your  bouse." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !"  said  Mr.  Fairfax,  testily.  "Don't 
be  talking  nonsense.     Is  he  delirious  ?" 

"  Talking  a  heap  of  trash  'bout  'Netticut — deed 
does  he,  mars  !  You  should  see  him,  mars,  fightin' 
de  rebels  as  he  say.  Sometimes  old  Becky  can't 
hard  hold  him." 

"  Where  is  Pauline  ?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"  Bathing  his  head,  mars." 

With  these  words  the  old  man  moved  on  with 
a  steady  step. 

I  had  indeed  been  delirious  on  several  occasions, 
and  the  old  negress  had  been  very  kind  to  me. 
But  one  had  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  much 
kinder.  Her  hand  was  far  lighter  than  that  of 
the  old  nurse.  When  she  sponged  my  wounded 
head  it  seemed  as  if  the  place  was  merely  touched 
by  a  feather. 

At  the  time  wdien  the  conversation  between 
the  elder  Fairfax  and  old  Aunt  Becky  had 
been  going  on,  Pauline  was  engaged  in  sponging 
my  wounds.  As  I  gazed  in  her  eyes  I  thought  I 
never  saw  such  an  amount  of  pure  womanly 
sympathy  in  the  orbs  of  any  other  creature,  not 
even  in  those  of  my  dear  mother. 

Having  dressed  my  wounded  head,  Pauline 
shortly  after  left  me  alone  with  old  Aunt  Becky. 
I  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed myself  in  watching  the  changing  golden 
streaks  of  sunlight  that  worked  their  way  through 
the  network  of  Jessamine  leaves  which  shaded 
the  windows  of  my  room. 

Suddenly,  yet  softly,  my  room  door  opened 
and  the  form  of  the  old  gentleman  appeared  on  its 
threshold. 

"  Better,  eh  ?"  inquired  he  good  humoredly. 

"  Very  much  better,"  I  replied  with  a  smile. 
"  Indeed  I  think  I  shall  get  up  to-morrow." 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?  And  then  run  away  and  leave 
us.    Not  yet." 

I  smiled  again  as  I  replied, 

"  I  give  you  fair  warning,  sir,  that  I  shall  es- 
cape the  first  chance  I  get,  since  you  will  not  let 
me  go  on  any  other  terms.  My  country  needs  me 
more  now  than  she  ever  did  before." 

"  The  deuce  she  does,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"On  my  word  you  are  "a  cool  hand,  young  sir. 
Here  you  are  a  prisoner  in  my  hands,  and  talk 
coolly  about  your  country  wanting  your  services. 
If  this  is  the  state  of  affairs,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  I  shall  send  you  on  to  Richmond  as  a  prisoner 
the  very  first  day  you  are  able  to  travel." 

"  Shall  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  most  certainly.  And  let  me  assure  you, 
young  man,  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  cause  that 
will  never  prosper — an  unrighteous  cause,  sir — 
a  cause  of  oppression  and  iniquity,  Mi-.  Vernon. 
And  I  think  myself  fully  justified  in  using  any 
means  to  overthrow  that  cause.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  thought  inhospitable,  but  my  roof  shall  shelter 
a  Yankee  officer  no  longer  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary. The  air  you  breath  is  pollution  to  a  South- 
ern home." 

I  was  silent.     What  could  I  say  ? 
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The  old  man  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  waited 
in  vain.  He  then  left  the  room,  banging  the 
door  after  him,  and  descended  the  stairs  in  a 
towering  passion.  The  door,  however,  had  not 
fastened  itself  behind  him,  and  I  heard  his 
voice  as  he  shouted  to  an  old  negro  who  was 
basking  himself  in  the  sun  that  warmed  up  the 
piazza  steps. 

"  Griffiths,"  shouted  Mr.  Fairfax. 

"  Sah,"  replied  the  negro. 

"  I  make  it  your  duty  to  watch  the  gates.  Let 
no  one  pass  through  without  my  knowledge — 
least  of  all  that  Yankee  up  stairs.  I  was  a  fool 
ever  to  let  him  cross  the  threshold." 

"Yes,  sah,"  grunted  Griffiths,  rising  with  a 
lazy  movement.  "  When  does  I  begin  ?  Does  I 
begin  now  ?" 

"  This  very  minute  !  I  shall  order  Johnson  to 
take  the  night  watch.  The  young  rascal  threatens 
me  to  escape.     I'll  see  about  that." 

I  do  not  believe  old  Fairfax  was  satisfied  with 
himself  or  the  plans  he  had  adopted,  for  as  he  sat 
before  his  door  in  the  evening  somewhat  calmed 
in  his  temper,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  new  direction.  The  position  of  my  room  win- 
dow, near  which  I  was  reclining  on  a  couch  in 
the  warm  setting  sunlight,  gave  me  a  good  op- 
portunity to  see  all  that  was  going  on  where  Mr. 
La  Fontaine  was  sitting,  and  while  I  was  looking 
at  the  workings  of  the  old  man's  countenance,  I 
saw  him  suddenly  turn  round  as  if  he  had  heard  a 
step  in  the  hall. 

"  Is  that  you,  Pauline  1" 

"  Yes,  dear  papa." 

"  Did  I  not  hear  you  reading  ihe  Examiner  to 
that — that  young  Yan — that  young  Vernon  awhile 
ago?" 

This  question  was  made  in  a  half-angry,  half- 
relenting  sort  of  tone,  as  if  his  good  nature  was 
trying  to  overcome  his  prejudices. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  answered  Pauline. 

"  That's  right,  my  dear.  Does  he  seem  inclined 
to  talk  politics  much  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  think  he  does." 

"  And — ahem  !  Does  he  take  a  sensible  view  of 
matters  ?" 

"  Very  sensible,  papa." 

"Liny,  dear,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we 
could  convert  this  young  man  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  He  has  an  excellent  idea  of  military 
strategies,  and  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
cause.  Suppose  you  try,  my  love  1  I  am  told  he 
is  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  Yankee  army, 
and  it  would  be  quite  a  triumph,  eh  ?  Now  run 
up  stairs,  puss,  and  do  your  best.  I  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  this  matter.  I've  already  observed  that 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  him — use 
it  as  a  Southern  maiden  should  in  behalf  of  our 
cause." 

I  saw  the  color  mount  to  Pauline's  cheeks  in 
carmine  waves.  She  seemed  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  part  she  was  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
old  man,  however,  saw  it  not,  for  he  Avas  far  from 
being  a  quick  observer,  and  when  he  looked  up 
again  she  was  gone. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  And  so 
was  I.     But  the  warning  was  not  needed. 

"  It  would  be  a  fine  thing — a  capital  thing,  if 
we  could  make  a  Southerner  of  him,"  added  the 
old  man,  as  soon  as  he  found  Pauline  had  disap- 
peared. "  Better  by  far  than  sending  him  to 
Richmond.  I'll  think  the  matter  over  before  I 
take  any  immediate  steps." 

He  then  quietly  resumed  his  pipe  which  he  had 
laid  aside  while  talking  with  Pauline. 


CHAPTER  III.— My  Escape. 

"  I'se  wonder  what  mars  does  s'pose  a  niggar's 
made  of  I"  growled  Johnson,  as  he  sat  bowed  up 
under  the  great  tree  that  waved  over  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  grounds  which  surrounded  the  house. 
"  Settin  yere  in  the  dew,  sneezing  like  all  crea- 
tion, a  watching  arter  nobody.  Who's  gwine  to 
escape,  eh  ?    Mars  gone  crazed !" 

With  these  words  Johnson  gave  a  scornful 
smile,  a  yawn  and  a  shake. 

"  Reckon  dis  moonlight  is  drefful  sleepyfying, 
but  if  I'se  asleep  I  don't  see  no  ghostesses !  Dat's 
what's  de  matter.  Dar — dese  stones  serve  mighty 
well  for  a  darkey's  pillar.  I  s'pose  I'll  have  de 
roomatics.    Well,  serve  ole  mars  right." 

Just  as  he  was  composing  himself  for  a  sleep 
he  heard  a  light  footstep  on  the  lawn.     Johnson 


started  up  in  horror,  and  his  wool  appeared  to 

straighten  right  out  with  terror. 

"Laws,  Miss  Liny,  is  it  only  you?  What  a 
skeer  you  gave  the  poor  nig." 

"  Yes,  it  is  only  me,  Johnson.  Have  you  really 
got  to  stay  here  all  night  ?  What  a  pity,  and  you 
are  so  weakly,  too  !     It's  a  shame  I  declare." 

"  'Deed,  and  so  it  is,  missee,"  whined  the  darkey, 
in  full  appreciation  of  his  young  mistress'  account 
of  his  sufferings. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  bowl  of  nice  hot  coffee. 
Coffee  is  a  fine  thing  to  keep  off  the  pains  of 
rheumatism." 

"  Thank  you,  missee — you's  mighty  kind.  I 
will  swallow  it  down  afore  it  gets  cold,  if  you  say 
so.     I'se  powerfully  bleeged  to  you,  missee." 

"  You  see,  Johnson,"  laughed  Pauline,  "  Katy 
was  so  anxious  about  you,  and  she  didn't  like  to 
come  herself  lest  you  should  get  conceited.  Girls 
are  fanciful  you  know,  sc  I  came  instead,  just  to 
ease  her  mind." 

Johnson  broke  into  a  broad  grin  as  his  young 
mistress  tripped  away  lightly  with  the  empty 
bowl. 

"Laws!"  said  he,  "I  didn't  'spose  Katy  cared 
a  straw  for  me.  Won't  Jake  be  roaring  mad 
when  he  hears  on't." 

And  Sam  coiled  himself  up  to  resume  his  night 
watch. 

Gradually  the  songs  of  the  night  birds  died 
away,  and  slowly  the  dark  outline  of  the  trees 
against  the  starry  sky  became  blurred  into  dim- 
ness. Johnson  knew  he  was  going  to  sleep — he 
felt  the  darkness  gathering  around  him  and  en 
circling  him  in  its  folds.  He  tried  to  fight  against 
it ;  but  it  would  not  be  overcome,  and  before 
midnight  he  was  fimily  held  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus. 

-x-  *  *  ■»  *  #■ 

"  Safe,  dearest ;  safe  at  last." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Pauline's  soft, 
gentle  voice,  as  I,  weak  and  exhausted,  leaned  up 
against  the  horses  that  were  waiting  in  the  shadow 
of  the  green  quiet  woods.  I  felt  more  jubilant  on 
that  occasion  than  at  any  previous  event  of  my 
life. 

"My own  love,"  I  murmured,  as  I  clasped  Pau- 
line around  the  waist,  "  how  shall  I  ever  reward 
you  for  leaving  home  and  friends  to  share  my 
fate?  If  a  life's  devotion  and  tenderness  can 
avail,  believe  me  it  shall  not  be  wanted." 

Pauline  answered,  "  It  is  well." 

Before  I  left  the  house  I  penned  the  following 
lines  to  the  old  man  : 

"I  gave  you  fair  warning  that  I  should  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  and  I  have  done 
so.  Moreover,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
your  daughter — my  dear  Pauline— of  the  truth 
and  justice  of  our  cause,  she  has  consented  to 
adopt  my  nation  and  share  my  fortune  as  my  wife. 
Adieu.  Harry  Vernon." 

At  a  given  point  a  negro  girl  was  to  join  us^the 
next  day,  and  Katy  came  along  according  to  her 
promise.  From  her  we  learned  the  scene  that 
took  place  at  the  house,  when  in  the  morning  our 
absence  was  discovered. 

"Gone!"  shrieked  old  Fairfax.  "Woman, 
you  lie." 

"  I'm  tellin  de  trufe,  mars,  sure's  I  live  and 
breave,"  ejaculated  the  terrified  Aunt  Becky. 
"  He's  clean  gone,  and  dere's  nuffin  on  de  table 
but  dis  here  bit  o'  paper." 

It  was  my  note,  and  the  old  man  soon  tore  it 
open  and  became  master  of  its  contents. 

When  he  had  read  it,  the  paper  dropped  from 
his  almost  paralyzed  fingers.  He  felt  he  had  been 
entirely  outgeneraled. 

"  To  think,"  groaned  he,  "  that  a  son-in-law  of 
mine  should  be  leading  a  Yankee  regiment.  But 
he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  has  the  right  mettle  in  him. 
He  would  have  been  a  credit  to  our  side  if  we 
could  have  made  a  good  Southerner  of  him." 

Ah !  that  little  word  "  if." 

Thus,  dear  reader,  did  I  begin,  pass  through 
and  end  my  imprisonment  in  Dixie,  and  now  in  my 
Northern  home  am  I  again  held  captive  by  Pau- 
line, my  wife.  Katy  still  remains  with  us  and 
during  my  absence  with  my  regiment  beguiles  my 
Pauline's  lonely  hours  with  her  lively  songs. 

^^£-©^*^ 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Shakesperian  exclamation  just 
now  is  "  'List,  oh  'list. 


Another  Pioneer  Gone— Death  of  the  Oldest  Man  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio. 
William  Sheley,  died  on  Sept.  23,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Jamestown,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Virginia,  October  12,  1795.  He 
emigrated  from  Virginia  in  1805  ;  descended  the 
Ohio  River  in  a  flatboat  to  Cincinnati.  He  located 
in  Butler  County,  and  lived  there  twenty  years. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Greene  county  and  settled  two 
miles  northeast  of  Jamestown,  on  the  farm  where 
he  died.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high  ; 
weight  from  175  to  180  ;  dark  complexion,  black 
hair — a  hard  working  man — used  neither  tea  nor 
coffee,  preferring  milk.  His  hearing  was  dull ; 
eyesight  as  good  as  common  for  old  persons — 
never  showed  any  signs  of  dotage.  In  a  contest 
many  years  ago,  a  man  attempted  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  inflicted  a  frightful  gash  across  his 
cheek  and  nose.  He  never  saw  a  steamboat  nor 
a  canal  boat,  nor  a  railroad  or  locomotive,  nor 
rode  in  a  buggy  during  all  his  life.  His  death  was 
sudden.  He  had  returned  to  the  house  from  taking 
a  walk ;  went  into  the  kitchen,  but  soon  went 
into  another  room — said  he  believed  he  was  going 
to  die,  and  did  die  immediately,  without  any 
sickness  or  suffering,  pain  or  regret.  The  oil  in 
the  lamp  was  consumed — a  death  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  being  ninety-eight  years  of  age, 
minus  nineteen  days. 


— *<J>  &&&  -££»•— 


Eeoel  Military  Wit. 

While  the  Fifty-sixth  Alabama  regiment  was 
at  Manchester,  its  Colonel,  L.  T.  Woodruff,  visited 
the  pickets.  Coming  up  to  one  of  Quarles'  men, 
stationed  at  his  post,  he  commenced  questioning 
him  as  to  his  duty. 

Colonel — Suppose  a  body  of  men  were  to  ap- 
proach you,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Vidctte — I  would  halt  them  and  demand  the 
countersign. 

Colonel—- Suppose  they  wouldn't  halt  or  give  the 
countersign  ? 

Vielette — I'd  shoot  at  them. 

Colonel — Then  what  would  you  do  ? 

Vidette — I'd  form  a  line. 

Colonel — Line  !  What  kind  of  aline  would  you 
form  ? 

Vidette — A  bee  line  for  camp. 

The  Colonel  made  a  bee  line  to  the  next  post. 


A  Horse  that  has  seen  Service. 
Not  only  have  men  been  called  upon  to  see  hard 
service  in  this  war,  but  an  important  part  has 
been  played  by  one  of  the  lower  animals  of 
creation — "man's  best  friend,  the  horse,"  which  is 
entitled  to  some  notice.  Colonel  Pike,  of  San- 
bornton  Bridge,  late  Colonel  of  the  Sixteenth 
New  Hampshire  Regiment,  had  a  mare  that  had 
seen  some  service,  having  been  through  the  whole 
war.  She  was  raised  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  saw  hard  service  in  the  Rebel  army,  belonging 
to  Ashby's  Cavalry,  but  was  captured  and  taken 
by  Colonel  Brodhead,  of  the  First  Michigan  Cav- 
alry, and  gallantly  bore  him  until  the  fatal  day 
at  Centreville,  when  the  Colonel  fell.  The 
Colonel's  horse\  was  sent  to  his  friends  in  New 
York,  who  presented  her  to  Colonel  Pike,  and  she 
went  out  with  him  in  the  Banks'  expedition  to 
New  Orleans,  and  passed  through  the  campaign 
of  Louisiana,  and  returned  with  the  regiment  at 
the  expiration  of  their  service,  from  Port  Hudson, 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  with  the  mark  of  many  a 
hard  struggle  and  service  in  nineteen  different 
States  was  taken  by  Colonel  Pike,  who  values  her 
very  highly,  to  his  home  in  New  Hampshire. 


-^y«©o<&» 


The  Music  of  Bullets. 
A  letter  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  gives 
the  following  curious  description  of  the  music 
of  bullets  passing  through  the  air  :  "  A  musical 
ear  can  study  the  different  tones  of  bullets 
as  they  skim  through  the  air.  I  caught  the  pitch 
of  a  large  sized  Minie,  yesterday.  It  was  a 
swell  from  E  flat  to  F,  and  as  it  passed  into  the 
distance  and  lost  its  velocity,  receded  to  D,  a  very 
pretty  change.  One  of  the  most  startling 
sounds  is  that  of  the  Hotchkiss  shell.  It  comes 
like  a  shriek  of  a  demon.  The  tremendous  scream 
is  caused  by  a  ragged-edge  of  lead  which  is  left 
on  the  shell." 
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GENERAL  GRANGER. 

Major- General  Gordon 
Granger  was  born  in  New- 
York  about  tbe  year  1825,  and 
was  educated  in  his  native 
place.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  as 
a  cadet  during  1841,  and  gra- 
duated on  June  30,  1845,  at 
nearly  the  foot  of  his  class. 

Cadet  Granger  entered  the 
U.  S.  Regular  Army  on  July  1, 
1845,  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Infantry,  and  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  for 
about  a  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment, 
with  a  brevet  rank  dating  from 
July  17,  1846.  On  May  29, 
1847,  he  received  his  full  com- 
mission and  was  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  War. 

Lieut.  Granger  obtained  a 
brevet  of  1st  Lieutenant  from 
August  20,  1847,  for  gallantry, 
&c,  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  another  of  Captain 
from  Sept.  13,  1847,  for  like 
conduct  at  Chepultepec.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  full  First 
Lieutenancy  ou  May  24,  1852, 
and  was  ordered  into  Texas  to 
operate  against  the  Indians. 
During  the  contests  of  1856  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself, 
especially  in  the  pursuit  of, 
and  attack  \ipon,  the  savages 
on  the  Neuces  River,  April 
13,  1856. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  1861,  the  regiment  was 
serving  in  New  Mexico,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1861,  Lieut. 
Granger  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain. He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  to  General  Lyon  in 
Missouri. 

During  November,  1861,  Cap- 
tain Granger  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Michi 
gan  Cavalry,  and  operated  in 
Missouri  under  General  Pope. 

During  General  Pope's  cam- 
paign before  New  Madrid  and 
Island  No.  10,  Colonel  Granger 
acted  as  his  chief  of  Cavalry, 
and  headed  his  mounted  forces. 
For  his  gallantry  under  that 
General,  Col.  Granger  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  to  date  from  March 
12,  1862. 

Gen.  Granger  commanded  a 
Division  of  Cavalry  under  Gen. 
Pope  during  the  siege  of  Co- 
rinth, May,  1862.  After  the 
Buell  and  Bragg  campaign  in 
Kentucky,  lasting  until  Octo- 
ber 30,  1862,  a  change  of  com- 
manders left  the  Army  of  Ken- 
tucky vacant,  and  Gen.  Granger 
having  been  promoted  to  Major- 
General  from  Sept.  17,  1862, 
was  appointed  to  that  position. 

About  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  his  forces  were 
added  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  of  which  it  formed 
the  right  wing.  Gen.  Granger 
repulsed  all  the  attempts  made 
by  the  rebel  Gen.  Van  Dorn  to 
turn  the  right  flank  of  Rose- 
crans'  Army. 

When  that  army  began  to 
advance  during  June,  1863, 
Gen.  Granger  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  District  of 
the  Cumberland  and  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps.  At  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga  his  timely  ar- 
rival on  the  field,  and  prompt 
attack  upon  the  foe,  saved  the 
day,  which  must  have    been 


GENERAL  GORDON  GRANGER. 


lost,  notwithstanding  General 
Thomas'  good  conduct. 

On  September  28,  1863,  Gen. 
Granger  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  newly-organized 
Fourth  Corps,  and  after  gal- 
lantly assisting  in  the  defeat  of 
Bragg  at  Chattanooga,  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  by  heavy  forced 
marches  relieved  Knoxville, 
which  was  besieged  by  Long- 
street,  and  was  made  com- 
mander of  that  post  Decem- 
ber, 1863. 


Corps, 
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COLONEL  DAHLGREN. 

Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren, 
of  the  Volunteer  service  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  the  son  of  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren, of  Naval  Ordnance  fame. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1862, 
young  Dahlgren  was  appointed 
from  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  Aide-de-Camp,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain,  to  Major- General 
Fremont,  then  commanding  the 
Mountain  Department,  and 
was  assigned  by  him  to  the 
Staff  of  General  Saxton,  com- 
manding a  Division  in  that  De- 
partment. Under  the  command 
of  General  Fremont  he  partici- 
pated in  the  campaign  near 
Cross  Keys,  Va.,  June  8,  1862. 

When  Gen.  Fremont  threw 
up  his  command  on  June  25, 
1862,  Captain  Dahlgren  was 
assigned  to  the  Staff  of  Gen. 
Sigel  commanding  Fremont's 
While  holding  this  po- 
he  participated  in  the 
campaign  and  in  the 
operations  of  the  Piedmont 
Valley.  In  the  battle  of 
Groveton,  August  29,  1862,  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his 
gallantry. 

On  Nov.  9,  1862,  Capt.  Dahl- 
gren, with  a  small  force  of 
Union  Cavalry,  made  a  brilliant 
dash  into  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
capturing  a  large  quantity  of 
military  cloth  and  39  prisoners, 
besides  killing  three  and 
wounding  several  other  rebels. 
He  accomplished  this  dash 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  killed 
and  four  missing.  Gen.  Sigel 
described  this  movement  as 
"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  expeditions  performed 
up  to  that  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,"  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  soldierly 
and  manly  qualities  of  his 
young  Aid. 

Captain  Dahlgren  continued 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Aid 
during  the  engagements  that 
followed  the  change  in  the 
commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  but  was  not 
brought  into  any  very  serious 
engagement  until  the  battles 
of  Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  when 
and  where  he  again  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallant- 
ry, and  was  very  severely 
wounded. 

As  a  reward  for  his  bravery 
in  the  battles  fought  under  the 
command  of  General  Meade, 
Captain  Dahlgren  was,  during 
July,  1863,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  Volunteers, 
to  date  from  those  battles. 
The  severity  of  his  wounds, 
however,  prevented  him  for 
some  time  from  entering  upon 
active  service  in  the  field. 
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GENERAL   CARLIN. 

Brigadier-General  William 
P.  Carlin  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Green  County,  Illinois,  on 
the  24th  day  of  November, 
1829.  His  father,  Wm.  Carlin, 
who  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Gov.  Carlin,  had  been  Clerk 
of  the  County  and  Circuit 
Court  for  several  years,  and 
was  then  living  the  quiet  life 
of  a  farmer. 

After  obtaining  a  fair  educa- 
tion, young  Carlin  entered  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  year  1846,  and  on  the 
June  80,  1850,  he  graduated. 

Cadet  Carlin  entered  the  U. 
S.  Regular  Army  as  brevet  2d 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  6th  Regi- 
ment, which  he  joined  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota.     On  April 

15,  1851,  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  2d  Lieutenant  of 
Co.  H  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
passed  the  next  four  years  of 
his  life  at  Fort  Ripley,  Min., 
and  in  the  neighboring  Indian 
country,  participating  in  Gen. 
Harney's  Sioux  Expedition  of 
1854-5. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1855, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie, 
N.  T.  He  commanded  a  com- 
pany under  Col.  Sumner  in  the 
Cheyenne  Indian  Expedition, 
during  the  summer  of  1857,  and 
in  1858  acted  as  Commissary 
of  his  Regiment  during  Gen. 
Johnston's  Utah  expedition. 

Lieut.  Carlin  was  afterwards  in  command  of 
Fort  Bragg,  a  military  post  of  the  Pacific,  located 
amidst  the  Mendocino  Indians,  and  held  charge  of 
the  forts  for  nine  months.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  Captain  of  Co.  E,  6th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
with  a  commission  dating  from  March  2,  1861. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  on  recruit- 
ing service,  and  was  offered  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
38th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
which  he  accepted  on  August 

16,  1861.  He  had  previously 
declined  two  other  field  ap- 
pointments from  other  States. 
His  regiment  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  Col.  Carlin  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  post  at 
Ironton. 

During  October,  1861,  Col. 
Carlin  defeated  the  Rebel 
forces  under  Gen.  Jeff  Thomp- 
son at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  and 
opened  the  road  for  the  subse- 
quent operations  at  New  Mad- 
rid. From  December,  1861,  till 
March,  1862,  Col.  Carlin  was 
commander  of  Southeastern 
Missouri,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Brigade  under  Gen.  Steele  in 
the  Arkansas  Expedition.  On 
May  24,  1862,  he  joined  Gen. 
Pope's  forces  at  Farmington, 
Miss.,  and  thus  participated  in 
the  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  the 
pursuit  of  Beauregard's  flying 
rebel  army  under  Gen.  J.  C 
Davis.  On  Aug.  10,  1862,  he 
joined  Gen.  R.  B.  Mitchell's 
forces,  then  serving  under  Gen. 
Buell,  and  participated  in  the 
forced  marches  of  September, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
Ky.,  October  6,  1862,  where  he 
gained  great  distinction.  He 
afterwards  commanded  a  Bri- 
gade attached  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crans'  command,  and  under 
him  fought  at  the  battles  of 
Murfreesboro,  1862-3,  his  com- 
mand suffering  severely  at 
Nolensville,  where  he  gallantly 
carried  a  strong  position  of  the 
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rebels  on  Dec.  26,  1863,  and  Stone  River,  Dec.  30, 
1868.  For  his  gallantry  on  these  occasions  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  to 
date  from  November  29,  1862. 

Gen.  Carlin  participated  in  the  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Campaign  of  July,  1863,  and  in  the  battles 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  during  the  Fall  of 
that  year. 
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GENERAL  STANLEY. 
Major-General  David  S. 
Stanley  was  born  in  Cedar 
Valley,  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
June  1,  1828.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  but  upon  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1842,  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  Dr.  L. 
Fairstone,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  a  medical  education. 

During  1847  he  began  to 
study  medicine  in  earnest ;  but 
gave  it  up  the  next  summer  to 
enter  West  Point. 

Cadet  Stanley  graduated  on 
June  30,  1852,  standing  eighth 
in  a  class  of  over  one  hundred 
members  of  whom  only  forty- 
two  graduated.  He  then  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  Army  as  a 
brevet  2d  Lieutenant  of  Caval- 
ry, and  was  for  one  year  as- 
signed to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
During  1853  he  was  as- 
sistant to  Lieut,  (afterwards 
General)  Whipple  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Pacific  Bailroad 
Route  by  way  of  New  Mexico. 
While  on  this  mission  he  was 
promoted  to  2d  Lieut,  of  the  2d 
Dragoons,  in  the  Rebel  Gen. 
Hardee's  company,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Chadbourne,  Tex. 
Lieut.  Stanley  was  appointed 
a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Cavalry,  under  Col.  (since  Gen.) 
Sumner,  with  a  commission 
dating  from  March  27,  1855. 
During  1856  Lieut.  Stanley 
had  charge  of  the  recruits  at 
Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  their  head  joined  the  force 
of  Gen.  Harney  then  engaged 
against  the  Sioux  Indians.  He  was  next  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  Border  troubles  under  Lt.  Col. 
(since  Rebel  General)  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Lieut.  Stanley  was  married  in  1857  to  the 
daughter  of  Surgeon  Wright,  U.  S.  A.,  was  after- 
wards engaged  under  Col.  Sumner  against  the 
Cheyenne  Indians,  and  participated  in  the  famous 
charge  at  Solomon's  Fork. 

During  the  Spring  of  1858  he 
distinguished  himself  in  his 
surprise  and  rout  of  a  party  of 
Comanches,  obtaining  there- 
for a  high  compliment  from 
Gen.  Scott  in  General  Orders. 

On  March  16,  1861,  Lieut. 
Stanley  was  promoted  Captain 
of  Co.  C  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and 
assisted  in  the  successful  aban- 
donment of  Forts  Smith,  Wa- 
chita,  Arbuckle  and  Cobb,  Tex. 
With  these  garrisons  he 
marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  He  next  garrisoned 
Kansas  City,  and  during  Aug. 
1861,  participated  under  Gen. 
Lyon  in  the  contests  at  Dug 
Springs  and  Wilson's  Creek. 

Capt.  Stanley  was  promoted 
to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  on 
Sept.  28, 1861,  and  during  1862 
commanded  a  Division  under 
Gen.  Pope  at  New  Madrid, 
Island  No.  10,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Corinth.  He  also  partic- 
ipated in  the  battles  of  Iuka  and 
Corinth  under  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
Sept.  and  Oct.  1862,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  his  Chief  of 
Cavalry, 

At  Stone  River,  Dec.  31, 1862, 
he  distinguished  himself  and 
was  promoted  to  Major-General 
from  Nov.  29,  1862.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Middle  Tennes- 
see Campaign,  June  and  July, 
and  Chickamauga,  Sept.  1863. 
Gen.  Stanley  commanded  a 
Division  of  Gen.  Granger's 
Corps  under  Gen.  Grant  at 
Chattanooga,  Nov.  1863,  and 
at  Knoxville,  Dec.  1863. 
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BRONZE  DOOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL. 


It  is  Intended  to  Illustrate  the  History 
op  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer 
op  the  American  Continent. 


No.  1.  The  western  door  contains  four  panels  ; 
the  first  panel,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  repre- 
sents Christopher  Columbus  before  the  council  of 
Salamanca.  Here  it  was  that  Columbus  pro- 
pounded his  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the  globe. 
Washington  Irving  well  describes  the  scene  and 
the  trials  of  the  great  discoverer.  "  The  persons 
composing  this  council  were  professors  of  astrono- 
my, geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  science,  together  with  various  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  learned  friars."  These  are  represented 
in  this  panel,  and  Irving  says :  "  Before  this  eru- 
dite assembly  Columbus  presented  himself  to 
propound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He  had 
been  scoffed  at  by  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant, 
but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only  required  a  body 
of  enlightened  men  to  listen  dispassionately  to 
his  reasonings  to  ensure  triumphant  success." 
We  are  told  that  when  he  began  to  state  the 
grounds  of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen 
alone  paitl  attention  to  him — that  convent  being 
more  learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the 
university.  The  others  appear  to  have  entrenched 
themselves  behind  one  dogged  position,  that  after 
so  many  profound  philosophers  and  cosmographers 
had  been  studying  the  form  of  the  world,  and  so 
many  bold  navigators  had  been  sailing  about  it 
for  several  thousand  years,  it  was  great  presump- 
tion in  an  ordinary  man  to  suppose  that  there  re- 
mained such  a  vast  discovery  for  him  to  make. 

No.  2.  The  second  panel  shows  Columbus  leav- 
ing the  convent  La  Rabida,  surrounded  by  the 
good  monks  who  had  always  been  his  kind 
friends.  We  see  him  upon  his  mule,  ready  to 
start  upon  his  journey,  to  meet  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel,  in  the  camp  before  Grenada. 

No.  3.  The  third  panel  represents  the  audience 
of  Columbus  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  Here 
the  great  man  is  pleading  his  cause ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  good  friend,  the  Queen,  who,  as 
Irving  tells  us,  "  had  always  sustained  him,"  he 
finally  secured  the  consent  of  the  monarchs  to 
begin  his  great  expedition.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  King  and  Queen  are  earnestly  listening 
to  his  eloquent  appeal. 

No.  4.  The  fourth  panel  represents  Columbus 
departing  from  Palos.  Washington  Irving  de- 
scribes his  departure  as  follows :  "  The  squadron 
being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  Columbus  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking,  confessed 
himself  to  the  friar,  Juan  Perey,  and  partook  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  communion.  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  officers  and  crew.  A  deep 
gloom  was  spread  over  the  whole  community  of 
Palos  at  their  departure,  for  almost  every  one  had 
some  relative  or  friend  on  board  of  the  squadron. 
The  spirits  of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by 
their  own  fear,  were  still  more  cast  down  at  the 
affliction  of  those  they  left  behind,  who  took 
leave  of  them  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
dismal  forebodings,  as  of  men  they  were  never  to 
behold  again." 

[The  semi-circular  panel  over  the  doors,  which 
is  called  the  transom,  represents  the  landing  of 
Columbus  at  San  Salvador.  Irving  tells  us  as  to 
this  landing :  "  Columbus  made  signal  to  the  ships 
to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned 
and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat  richly  at- 
tired in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard, 
whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Penzon,  and  Vincent  James, 
his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats, 
with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise,  emblazoned 
with  a  green  cross,  having  on  the  other  side  the 
letters  F  and  Y — the  initials  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ysabel — surmounted  by  crowns."  The  observer 
will  notice  the  surprise  of  the  natives  excited  by 
this  unexpected  arrival.  "  On  landing,"  as  Irving- 
tells  us,  "  Columbus  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
kissing  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God, 
with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  rest.  Columbus  then  rising,  drew  his  sword, 
displayed  the  royal  standard,  and  assembled 
around  him  the  two  captains,  with  Rodcrigo  De 
Escobido,  Roderigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who 
had  landed  ;  ho  took  solemn  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the  island 
the  name  of  San  Salvador."] 

No.  5.  The  fifth  panel,  which  is  on  the  top  of 


the  eastern  door,  represents  the  meeting  of  Co- 
lumbus with  the  Indians,  on  the  Isle  of  Hispaniola. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Spaniard  carrying  the 
woman  to  Columbus  is  an  illustration  of  his  de- 
sire to  propitiate  the  natives,  and  that  he  comes 
to  them  only  with  offers  of  friendship  and 
peace. 

No.  6.  The  sixth  panel  represents  Columbus' 
triumphant  entry  into  Barcelona.  The  progres- 
sive navigator  having  returned  to  his  own  country 
is  welcomed  as  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  and  the 
populace,  headed  by  the  magnates  of  the  realm, 
are  greeting  him  as  such.  Irving  says  :  "  The 
sovereigns  sent  him  a  letter,  addressed  to  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  our  admiral  of  the  ocean 
sea,  and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  islands  dis- 
covered in  the  Indies,  inviting  him  to  Barcelona. 
As  he  drew  near  the  place  many  of  the  youthful 
courtiers  and  hidalgoes.  together  with  the  vast 
concourse  of  the  populace,  came  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  him.  This  entry  into  this  noble  city 
has  been  compared  to  one  of  those  triumphs 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  decree  to 
conquerors.  First  were  paraded  the  Indians, 
painted  according  to  their  savage  passions,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold. 
After  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live 
birds,  together  with  stuffed  parrots  and  animals 
of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants,  supposed  to 
be  of  precious  qualities,  while  great  care  was 
taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian 
coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the 
newly-discovered  regions.  After  these,  followed 
Columbus  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets  were 
almost  impassable  from  the  countless  multitude; 
the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the 
fair;  the  -very  roofs  were  covered  with  spectators. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown 
world,  or  on  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had 
been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity  in  this 
event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling  with  the 
public  joy."  The  observer  will  notice  that  this 
description  from  Irving  has  been  accurately  car- 
ried out  by  the  artist. 

No.  7.  The  seventh  panel  represents  Columbus 
as  a  prisoner  in  chains,  about  to  be  sent  back  to 
Spain.  In  this  panel  we  read  and  study  the  fate 
of  all  great  men,  who  have  dared  prejudices  in 
their  own  time,  and  who  have  supported,  because 
they  have  believed  in,  one  immortal  idea.  Here 
we  see  the  proud  conqueror  defying  his  enemies, 
and  the  people  weeping  at  his  misfortunes. 

No.  8.  The  eighth  panel  illustrates  Christopher 
Columbus  in  his  dying  hours,  surrounded  by  the 
good  monks,  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  his 
kind  and  best  friends,  who  had  sustained  him  in 
all  his  adversities  with  a  misguided  populace  and 
an  ungrateful  court.  He  died  with  these  words 
upon  his  lips — "  Oh,  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit." 

In  the  frames  around  the  door  the  observer  will 
find  sixteen  small  statues  representing  the  dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries  of  Columbus — men  who 
acted  with  a  belief  in  him.  Between  the  panels 
are  projecting  heads,  representing  historians  who 
have  written  on  his  voyages,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present,  concluding  with  Irving  and  Pres- 
cott.  Crowning  the  door  is  a  bust  of  Columbus 
himself.  The  ornaments  around  the  door  are 
chiefly  emblematical  of  conquest  and  navigation. 
We  have  the  heraldic  emblems  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  and  statues  representing 
these  nations  are  conspicuous  features  of  the  great 
external  frame  by  which  the  whole  is  encircled. 


A  Female  Military  Policeman. 
A  handsome  young  lady  named  Pauline  Cush- 
man,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  secret  army 
police,  stopped  for  several  days  at  New  Haven. 
She  had  had  adventures  of  the  most  varied  and 
exciting  description.  She  had  crossed  the  army 
lines  on  several  occasions,  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
Richmond  two  or  three  times,  once,  as  a  prisoner, 
has  visited  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Hunts 
ville,  Ala.,  was  taken  prisoner  b  y  John  Morgan 
and  advertised  to  be  hung  in  Nashville  as  a 
Federal  spy,  from  all  of  which  perils  she  escaped 
by  singular  cunning,  daring  and  courage.  She  is 
an  adept  at  drawing,  and  has  frequently  obtained 
sketches  of  the  enemy's  works. 


A  Flag  of  Truce— Incidents  of  the  Conference. 

Did  you  ever  go  out  with  a  flag  of  truce  ?  If 
not  let  me  give  you  a  touch  of  a  new  experience. 
A  group  of  rebel  horsemen  approached  our  pickets 
with  a  white  flag.  They  are  halted,  wheeled 
about,  their  backs  to  the  Federal  lines,  their  rank 
demanded,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  head- 
quarters announcing  their  arrival,  and  asking  if 
the  flag  will  be  received.  If  disposed  to  grant  an 
interview,  a  Federal  officer  of  equal  rank  with 
the  bearer  of  the  message  is  sent  out.  As  you 
ride  up,  it  surprises  you  a  little  to  see  each  salute 
the  flag ;  surprises  you  more  to  see  that  they 
shake  hands  and  smile  like  old  friends  ;  surprises 
you  most  when  a  rebel  officer  produces  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  challenges  his  vis-a-vis  to  a  stirrup-cup. 
These  officers  bearing  and  receiving  the  message 
dismount,  move  apart,  and  confer.  The  errand 
may  be  to  pass  a  lady  through  the  lines  to  the 
North,  or  to  propose  a  four-and-twenty  hours  ar- 
mistice, or  to  play  a  card  or  two  in  "  the  game  of 
Bragg."  If  the  last,  as  was  the  case  just  before 
the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  the  bearer  of 
the  cartel  is  a  trifle  more  stiff  and  stately,  and 
the  cheer  is  not  forthcoming.  But  usually,  the 
little  aside  conference  over,  the  groups  meet  and 
mingle  on  that  hand's  breadth  of  neutral  ground, 
spend  a  few  moments  in  conversation  apparently 
free  and  frank,  salute  each  other  and  wheel  away, 
returning  each  to  his  own.  The  white  flags  have 
hardly  flickered  out  of  sight,  when  blow,  great 
guns ! 

While  the  interview  continues,  the  opposing 
pickets  lean  upon  their  muskets  and  look  on. 
Dark-blue  clusters  watch  it  from  the  parapets  of 
the  forts  in  sight,  and  the  enemy  crawl  out  from 
their  rifle-pits,  like  brown  and  gray  rats,  and  look 
on  too.  It  is  a  grateful  breathing  spell  for  all 
colors. 

A  wonderful  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
tone  of  these  bearers  of  the  white  flag  within 
eighteen  months.  At  first  they  were  sure  and  de- 
fiant ;  afterwards  desperate  and  wolfish.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  have  large  expe- 
rience in  truce  conferences  and  almost  always  to 
meet  friends  of  "  auld  lang  syne  ;"  and  the  waning 
of  the  moon  was  never  so  apparent  as  the  dwindling 
of  their  hope.  In  one  of  the  interviews  at  Chat- 
tanooga, a  rebel  officer  who  a  year  ago,  breathed 
fire  and  smoke,  as  if  James  Watt  had  made  him, 
lungs  and  all,  admitted  that  he  believed  the  dream 
of  the  Confederacy  as  a  power  on  earth  had 
"  gone  up  ;"  but  "  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  we  mean 
to  die  hard ;  we  shall  fight  it  out."  Flags  of 
truce  and  bearing  of  hostile  pickets  towards  each 
other  always  puzzle  a  civilian.  He  cannot  imagine 
how  men  can  stand  with  front  to  front,  that  they 
may  turn  upon  each  other  any  hour,  even  as  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  grind  out  life 
and  heart  like  grain,  aud  not  bear,  man  to  man, 
the  deadliest  hate.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Right  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  Federal  pickets  contentedly  munched  bis- 
cuit that  rebel  neighbors-in-law  had  tossed  to 
them ;  and  an  examination  of  many  a  plug  of  the 
Indian  weed  in  a  picket's  pocket  would  have 
shown  the  print  of  a  rebel's  teeth  at  one  end  and 
a  "  Yankee's  "  at  the  other. 

The  small  currency  of  gibe  and  joke  passed  as 
freely  among  them  as  it  does  around  a  steamboat 
landing  in  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  and  it 
might  be  half  fancied  that  a  sort  of  rough,  pure 
friendship  had  sprung  up  among  some  of  them. 
On  Monday,  November  21,  1863,  the  day  of 
our  reconnoissance  in  force,  when  the  Federal 
skirmish  line  moved  out,  the  rebel  pickets  stood 
leaning  upon  their  guns,  and  looked  wonderingly 
upon  them,  and  not  till  our  advancing  lino  was 
tipped  with  fire  did  they  seem  to  get  the  idea  that 
serious  work,  work  with  blood  and  death  in  it  was 
actually  beginning. 

■ -^y*9*  9f. 

Battle  Incident. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  soldier's  letter, 
descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge : 

During  the  rout  of  the  Rebels  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  large  numbers  of  them  crouched  be- 
hind the  huge  rocks,  and  as  our  men  came  rushing 
up  to  them,  held  up  their  hands,  imploring — 
"  Don't  kill  us,  we  give  up."  "  Kill  you,  the  d — 1, 
no !  Got  any  tobacco  ?  Shell  out."  And  grab- 
bing hastily  their  large  plugs  of  tobacco,  our  boys 
rushed  on,  many  of  them  holding  a  plug  between 
their  teeth. 


March,  1864.] 
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Staff  Officers  of  the  Union  Navy. 

The  following  changes  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  naval  officers  were  adopted  Novem- 
ber 11,  1863  : 

SHOULDER   STRAPS 

to  be  of  navy  blue  cloth,  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  bordered  with  an 
embroidery  of  gold  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width, 
with  the  following  distinguishing  devices  : 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering — Centre 
device  cross  oak  leaf,  one  inch  long,  embroidered 
in  gold,  with  star  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  embroidered  on  the  same  in  silver. 

Fleet  Engineers  and  Chief  Engineers  after  Fif- 
teen Tears — Spread  eagle  two  inches  between  the 
tips  of  the  wings,  standing  on  oak  leaves  spread 
on  a  quarter  inch ;  all  embroidered  in  silver  in 
centre  of  strap. 

Chief  Engineers  after  First  Five  Years — Centre 
device  cross  spread  oak  leaf,  with  leaf  at  each 
end  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  stalk  of  the 
leaf  placed  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  end 
of  strap ;  all  embroidered  in  silver. 

Chief  Engineers  First  Five  Years — Same  as 
chief  engineer  after  first  five  years,  except  leaves 
at  the  end  to  be  embroidered  in  gold. 

First  Assistant  Engineers — Same  as  chief  en- 
gineers, except  that  instead  of  the  leaves  there 
shall  be  one  gold  embroidered  bar  at  each  end, 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  half  an  inch  long, 
and  placed  four-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  strap. 

Second  Assistant  Engineers — Same  as  first  as- 
sistant, but  no  bars. 

Professors  of  more  than  Twelve  Years — Centre 
device  circle  five-sixths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
yellow  centre,  with  letter  P  in  old  English,  in  re- 
lief, in  silver,  with  leaf  at  each  end  embroidered 
in  silver,  as  chief  engineers. 

Professors  of  Less  than  Twelve  Years — Same  as 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  except  leaf  at  each 
end  to  be  embroidered  in  gold. 

Secretaries — Letter  S  in  old  English,  embroidered 
in  silver  in  centre,  and  two  gold  embroidered  bars 
at  each  end,  two-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  half  an 
inch  long,  with  one-tenth  of  an  inch  space  be- 
tween each  bar,  and  placed  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
from  end  of  strap. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 
Star  embroidered  in  silver,  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter  in  centre. 

Fleet  Surgeons  and  Surgeons  after  Fifteen  Years 
— Spread  eagle  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  em- 
broidered in  silver  in  centre. 

Surgeons  after  Fm  Years — Same  as  chief  en- 
gineers after  first  five  years,  but  no  device  in 
centre. 

Surgeons  first  Five  Years — Same  as  engineers 
first  five  years,  but  no  device  in  centre. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  —  Two  gold  em- 
broidered bars  at  each  end,  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
wide  and  halt  of  an  inch  long,  with  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  space  between  each  bar,  and  placed  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  from  end  of  strap. 

Assistant  Surgeons — One  gold  embroidered  bar 
at  each  end,  two-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  half  an 
inch  long,  and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  from  end  of 
strap. 

Chaplains  of  more  than  Twelve  Years — Cross 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  placed  obliquely  in  centre,  with  leaf  at  each 
end  three- eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  stalk  of 
leaf  placed  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  end  of 
strap  ;  all  embroidered  in  silver. 

Chaplains  of  less  than  Twelve  Years — Same  as 
chaplains  of  more  than  twelve  years,  except  leaves 
to  be  embroidered  in  gold. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing — 
Oak  sprig,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  with  star  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  embroidered  on  same  in  silver, 
in  centre  of  strap. 

Fleet  Paymeisters  and  Paymasters  after  Fifteen 
Years — Spread  eagle,  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip, 
standing  on  oak  sprig  one  and  one-tenth  long, 
embroidered  in  silver  in  centre  of  strap. 

Paymeisters  after  first  Five  Years — Centre  de- 
vice, oak  sprig  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  length, 
leaf  at  each  end  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  stalk  of  leaf  placed  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  from  end  of  strap,  all  embroidered  in  silver. 

Paymasters  first  Five  Years — Same  as  paymas- 
ters after  first  five  years,  except  leaves  at  end  to 
be  embroidered  in  gold. 


Assista?it  Paymasters — Same  as  paymasters, 
except  that  instead  of  leaves  at  end  there  shall  be 
one  embroidered  gold  bar  at  each  end  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  wide,  half  of  an  inch  long  and  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  from  end  of  strap. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction — Same  as 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  ex- 
cept star  to  be  embroidered  on  live  oak  leaves 
spread,  one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Naved  Constructors  of  more  than  Twenty  Years 
— Same  as  fleet  masters  after  first  five  years,  ex- 
cept eagle  to  stand  on  live  oak  sprig  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

Naval  Constructors  of  more  than  Twelve  Yeeirs — 
Same  as  paymasters  after  first  five  years,  except 
centre  device,  which  shall  be  a  sprig  of  live  oak 
leaves  spread,  one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Naval  Constructors  of  less  than  Twelve  Years — 
Same  as  naval  constructors  of  more  than  twelve 
years,  except  leaves  at  end  to  be  embroidered  in 
gold. 

Assistant  Naval  Constructors — Same  as  naval 
constructors,  except,  instead  of  leaves  at  end, 
there  shall  be  one  embroidered  gold  bar  at  each 
end  two-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  one  half  inch 
long  and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  from  end  of  strap. 

CAP   ORNAMENTS. 

The  folloAving  regulations  refer  to  the  line  as 
well  as  to  the  staff  officers  of  the  navy : 

Cap  ornaments  to  be  embroidered  gold  wreath, 
of  oak  and  olive  leaves.  Wreath  three  inches  in 
width  and  one  a  half  inch  high,  with  the  follow- 
ing distinguishing  devices : 

Admirals-Two  stars  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  four-fifths  of  an  inch  space  between 
centre  of  each  star,  embroidered  in  silver. 

Commodore,  Captain,  Commander,  Lieutenant 
Commander,  Master  and  Ensign — Foul  anchor, 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,embroidered  in 
silver. 

Surgeon — Oak  leaf,  nine  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  embroidered  in  silver 

Chaplain — Cross  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  one  half  inch  in  width,  placed  ob- 
liquely and  embroidered  in  silver. 

Professor — Same  device  as  centre  of  shoulder 
strap,  but  circle  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Secretary — Letter  S  in  old  English  embroidered 
in  silver. 

Paymaster — Oak  sprig  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
height,  embroidered  in  silver. 

Engineer — Cross  oak  leaves,  length  one  and  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  height  nine-tenths  of  an  inch, 
embroidered  in  silver. 

Constructor — Live  oak  sprig,  spread  of  leaves 
one  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  embroidered  in 
silver. 

For  all  other  Officers — Wreath  only ;   no  device. 

CAP. 

Cap  to  be  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and  of  the  follow- 
ing proportions :    . 

Of  size  number  seven  and  one-eighth— top  to  be 
eight  inches,  band  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  ; 
whole  height  three  inches  ;  leather  visor  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide  ;  leather  chin  strap. 

Ornaments  to  be  placed  on  band. 


-^^^-^0^'4^^" 


A  very  Singular  Restoration  of  Speech. 
During  August,  1863,  a  soldier  by  the  name  of 
George  Lucas,  who  belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  and  who  resides  in  Harrison 
County,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
it  was  thought  would  result  in  his  death.  The 
soldier,  however,  partially  recovered,  but  with 
the  loss  of  all  power  of  speech.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word  for  more  than  three  months,  until 
one  day,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
going  West  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  company  with  a  relative  who  had  gone  to  take 
him  home.  Near  Gratton  the  cars  ran  off  the 
track  with  a  great  shock.  Lucas  jumped  out  of 
a  car  window  upon  the  ground,  and  as  he  did  so 
yelled  lustily  to  his  relative  to  look  for  the  bag- 
gage. Since  that  time  Lucas  has  been  able,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  his  friends  to  speak  as  well  as 
ever. 


-^«*M 


The  Russian  Army. 

The  Russian  regular  army  consists  at  present 
of  31,856  officers,  and  858,997  privates,  and  the 
irregular  army  of  4,818  officers,  and  302,961  pri- 
vates—  making  altogether  36,674  officers  and 
1,161,958  privates. 


Living  in  a  Fort. 

Captain  Stevenson  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio, 
erected  earthworks  on  the  ridge.  The  ground 
was  laid  out  and  the  men  put  to  work.  A  small 
trench  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle  was  dug  around 
the  house  of  Thurman,  on  the  west,  south  and 
east  sides.  The  movement  alarmed  the  occupant, 
and  running  out,  he  inquired : 

"  Captain,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1" 

"  Merely  dig  a  little  ditch  around  the  house. 
Nothing  more. 

The  farmer  was  satisfied,  came  down  town,  and 
on  returning,  was  alarmed  to  find  a  large  earth- 
work, some  ten  feet  high,  nearly  surrounding  his 
castle,  and  shutting  out  a  view  of  the  distant 
mountain  peaks  of  Dixie.  This  was  too  much  ; 
even  Bragg  had  not  been  so  regardless  of  his  com- 
fort. Rushing  to  the  Captain,  he  protested 
against  living  in  a  fort.  He  had  read  of  being 
confined  in  forts  ;  but  this  was  too  much — it  was 
unendurable.  The  good-natured  Captain  ex- 
plained matters  ;  assured  him  that  the  fort  was 
being  built  for  the  express  protection  of  his  house, 
and  concluded  by  informing  him  that  an  avenue 
of  retreat  would  be  left  open  down  the  ridge. 
The  farmer  made  the  best  of  it ;  but  still  growled 
about  living  in  a  fort,  as  he  styles  the  earthworks. 
The  girls,  however,  seemed  pleased  with  the  con- 
dition of  things,  especially  as  the  "  fort  "  is  to  be 
manned  by  the  good-looking  officers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Ohio,  some  of  whom  were  less  proof  to 
the  fire  of  pretty  eyes  than  they  were  to  that  of 
the  gray-backs. 


— <^o©»<^t»- 


Death  of  an  Estimable  Lady. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Ross,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who 
happened  to  be  sojourners  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
this  good  work  she  finally  sacrificed  her  life.  She 
died  on  Sunday,  December  27,  1863.  On  the 
Friday  previous  she  performed  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Overworked  and 
physically  prostrated,  she  returned  to  her  resi- 
dence on  Sixth  street  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
and  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  paralysis.  On 
Sunday  morning  following  her  speech  momentari- 
ly revived,  and  she  said  something  about  the 
"  Soldier's  Home."  This  was  all  that  could  be 
understood.  She  spoke  no  more,  and  in  the 
evening  breathed  her  last.  The  deceased  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  of  any  of  the  ladies  who 
were  prominent  in  good  works  at  the  Cooper 
Shop  Hospital.  She  died  in  a  noble  cause,  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  her,  or  who  can  appre- 
ciate genuine  worth. 


rTo  Place  for  a  Sleepy  Man. 

A  correspondent  relates  at  amusing  incident 
which  took  place  at  the  capture  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  A  Rebel  surgeon,  by  the  name 
of  Crosdell,  got  beastly  drunk,  and  took  a  room 
in  a  city  hotel  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  mean- 
time our  men  drove  the  Rebels  through  the  town 
in  complete  rout,  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  Several  of  our  officers  put  up  at  the  same 
hotel.  After  awhile  the  surgeon  awoke  from  his 
slumbers  and  came  down  stairs,  in  front  of  the 
hotel. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  the  officers,  "  let's  go  out 
to  camp." 

"  What  camp  ?"  says  one  officer. 

"  Dobbins,  of  course." 

"  What  command  do  you  belong  to  1"  says  the 
Rebel  to  General  Steele. 

The  latter  explained. 

"Well,"  says  the  surgeon,  "it  beats  Rip  Van 
Winkle  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  sleep  in  the 
Confederate  States  without  waking  up  in  the 
United  States  !" 

Since  then  he  has  taken  the  oath  and  gone  to 
St.  Louis  ;  thinks  C.  S.  A.  a  poor  government  for 
a  sleepy  man — or  any  other  man. 


An  Old  Indian  Woman. 
A  Chippewa  squaw,  who  was  the  belle  of  her 
people  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Red  Lake,  in  1863.  She  was  then  120 
years  old.  She  and  her  husband  were  the  first 
settlers  in  that  region,  and  she  and  a  French 
dealer  in  furs  were  progenitors  of  the  half-breeds 
there  so  numerous. 
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GENERAL    MORTON. 

Rrigudior  General  J  amks  Sv. 

Glair  Morton  was  bonk  In 

Philadelphia.  Pa*,  during  tho 
TOM  ISO;1.  and  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
S.  v.'.  Morton,  tho  naturalist. 

Foung  Morton,  after  obtain- 
ing •  fair  education,  entered 
West  Point  during  1847,  and 
graduated  second  in  his  e'.ass 
"on  Juno  oO.  1851.  Ho  was  as- 
sumed to  the  Engineer  Corps 
or  tho  V.  SL  ana]   as  ;\  brevet 

Second  Lieutenant  OB  July  I, 
-  L,  nndassisted  during  1851-8 
in  tho  completion  of  Fort  Sum- 
tor.  Charleston  Harbor,  Ho 
wss  no\t  engaged  in  the  OQB 
struotion  of  Fort  lYlawaro. 
and  tho  improvements  on  the 
Delaware  Kivor  and  harbor : 
and  e  as  suhsoovno:tt'.y  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Engineering  a*. 

West  Point,  holding'  tb.o   twsi- 
tion  for  two  years,  after  which 

be  was  selected  as  Engineer 
and    Superintendent    of    tbe 

Light  House    Pis  Now 

]  oik. 

lieutenant  M<  D  W  .-  next 
chosen  Chief  Enj;  teer  of  the 
Potomac    Water    Works,   and 

superintended  Ibe  completion 
of  Ibe  Washington  Aqueduct. 
Uo  was  after  this,  during  15(h\ 
ntet  ,-.:.  bj  Ibe  Na^  Depart- 
ment to  make  en  exploit 
of  Ibe  anknown  :'  the 

Gbtttoui   oountrj    of    Dentin] 

America.  Eoi  '•'■-•  purpose  Of  es- 
tablishing the-  Nicarauga  rov.to 
to  California.  This  e .- .-.  most 
perilous  expedition  and  occu- 
pied several  months.  On  his 
return  ho  was  again  assigned 
be  supeiintondence  of  t.h<? 


NKKA1   IAMBS  ST,  G  MORTON. 


u«?  uh  wan  v    •    \       . 

Having  been  prostrated  bj  ':-°  Cbngies  fever.,  the  logs  and  trees  so   bad  the  bridge  might  net 
he  returned  North,  and  was  i  Captain  of  i  bo  onrried  away  by  tho  drift  woo 

iters,  tod  ' 

bis   reeovei  •■ 

I  -  :   be  wns  i 

C.-.o   \v".n  of 

and  participated  in  the   cam- 
paign -     v  .'   ■ 

v...'..-s  te    beta .."■.  S  - 
villo  and  -  via.     He 

else     saisbt  be  ooastrue- 

s   of  Nash- 
ville  d 
1-rag^ "<    Arr.v  blto  K. 

Sd    the 
N  v  ffin, 

inos    -.v  utks   i 

<SOO- 

When   Qen,   Rosecraas   or 

h*  placed  Cap     I 

Ho    *    - 

ten   of  Volunteers  with 

x  -  . 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  R 
stinguis  s        for 

gallantry   as  well  as 

:i    planned    the 
Xfur- 
-   - 
as  a  base  of  o) 

of  great  strength.  Ho  also  su- 
perintended tho  construction  of 
nl  of  tbo  works  at  Chat- 
taaooga.  In  fact  G 
Pioneer  Brigade  proved  itself 
to  bo  of  greet  value  to  the 
army. 

f     cheracter 
wisbing  his  command  to  go  ".XERAL  R1CHAKP  W.  JOHK90N 


GENERAL    JOHNSON. 

Brigadior-Uonoral    KicBARD 

\\  .  Johnson  was  bom  ;n  |  ;v^ 

ingston  County.  Kentucky,  on 

the  7th  of  February,  1887,  and 

ep^i"  his  oarly  years  in  his  na- 
tive State. 

After  receiving  a  fair  scho- 
lastic education,  young  John- 
son at  ibe  ago  of  seventeen 
entered  the  r.  S.  Military 
Aoadomy  on  tho  1st  of  July. 
1S44.  and  graduated  on  June 
of.  1S49.  He  then  entered 
the  I  .  S.  Army  as  a  bre- 
vet Second  Lieutenant  of  !••- 
tau:ry.  and  was  attached  to 
6th  Regiment  On  June  10. 
1850,  be  was  appointed  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the' First  Regu- 
lar Infantry,  and  during  the 
toUou  ing  October  was  married 
to  Miss  Rachel  E.  Steele,  of 
1  onnsylvania. 

Lieut.  Johnson  served  with 
regiment  in  Texas,  from  ISol 
8S5,partol  the  time  acting 
as  Regimental  Adjutant. 

"W  hen  the  Regular  army  ^ .  s 
increased  in  accordance  with 
the  set  of  Congress,  approved 

reh  o.  1855,  the  sahjec 
our  sketch  was  appointed    bv 

forson  Davis,  Secretary    of 
War,   a  First   lieutenant    of 

Ool    A.    S.   .'         g        s    Second 

States  Cavalry,  with  a 
commission  dating  from  March 
o.  1855.  He  was  bv  that  officer 
appointed    Quartermaster    on 

-  Staff,  and  retained  that 
sition  until  Dee.  1.  1856,  when 
ho  was  promoted  1 1  Captain  of 
be  Second  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry.   He  continued  1    serve  in 
Texas,  righting  airaiust  the  In 
dians,  until  Qen.  Twiggs  surrendered  the  l"  > 
posts,  when  he  h  country  with  a  portioa 

his  command,  arriving  in  New  York  shortlv  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.   Ho  then  served  as  Captain 
v-  "7  '        "     :  fnerals  Patterson  and  Banks 
until  Sept,,  1S61,  when  he  w;is  appointed  Lieut.- 
Ool    of    the    Third   Kentuckv 
Vblunteer  Cavalry. 

On  Oct.  11.  1861,  Lieut.-Col. 
Johnsxm  was  apjviinted  a  Brig.- 
Cor.  of  Volunteers,  and  from 
Oc:  15  ,-:'.  •  •  Ifkrcb  89,1869 
commanded  a  Eb  gade  in  Gen. 
Mccook's  Division.  He  took 
part  in  the   S    a  Corinth. 

April  and  May.  1868,  and  after 
the  evacuation  :  that  place 
marched  vrith  General  BueDs 
army  through  Northern  Ala- 
bama to  Battle  Creek  Run.  He 
was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Fourth  Uni  .  .  States  Cavalry, 
on  July  17.  lStfO.  and  at  the 
head  of  a  Cavalry  force  pur- 
sued General  Morgan's  rebel 
forces  that  were  "tryiuc  to 
make  a  raid  upon  Nashville. 
A  ft  or  a  severe «.-._.  u;  near 
"  •  t  u  (  'Aug  -  ; ; 
186S  ^T»s  taken  prisoner 

with  about  one   half  of  his 
-.raand. 

r  General  Johnson  was 
exchanged,  he  ■     ,  '.Veeni- 

Ix^r  10,  lSd"3.  assigned   to  tbe 
coram:  be  S      :;d  Di- 

>ion  of  the  right  wine  of  the 
•ay  of  tho  Cumberland,  and 
fought  at  Si  m  River.  Decem- 
ber 1863  His  command 
■was  afterwards  known  *§  the 
S  .vnd  Division  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps,  and  as  such 
participated  in  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Campaign  of  Rose- 
-""""-  -"■■-•.  ;■-  I.::.v._  :'...  sv.-v.-or 
of  1863.  and  in  tbe  sanguiiiarr 
contesrs  at  Chkkamauga.  Sep- 
tember 19  and  30.  *86& 
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GENERAL  HARDEE. 

Lieutenant-General  WILLIAM  J.  Hakdee,  of 
the  Rebel  Army,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
about  the  year  1819,  and  after  receiving  a  very 
fair  education  was  admitted  into  West  Point  as  a 
Military  Cadet  during  the  year  1834. 

While  at  the  Military  Academy,  Cadet  Hardee 
did  not  betray  any  very  prominent   signs  of  mili- 
tary merit,  and  was   considered  somewhat  back- 
ward in  his  studies.     After  four  years  close  appli- 
cation he  graduated  on   June   30,   1838,  with  a 
grade  26th  in  a  class  of  about  forty -five  members. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  the 
Rebel    Generals    Beaure- 
gard and  Sibley,  the  for- 
mer outranking  him  by 
twenty-four  degrees. 

Having  good  political 
influence,  the  young  gra- 
duate at  once  entered  the 
army  with  full  rank,  and 
without  the  probation  of 
a  brevet.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  2d  Regiment  of 
U.  S.  Dragoons,  with  rank 
and  commission  from  July 
1,  1838,  and  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1839,  after  only 
seventeen  months  service, 
was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant. 

Just  previous  to  the 
opening  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  several  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  re- 
ceived promotions  fitting 
them  for  the  special  com- 
mands to  which  they  were 
afterwards  assigned,  and 
among  others  so  pro- 
moted was  Lieut.  Hardee 
to  a  Captain  of  Dragoons, 
with  a  commission  dating 
from  Sept.  13,  1844. 

The  struggle  at  last 
commenced,  and  Captain 
Hardee  with  his  company 
was  ordered  to  the  seat  of 
war.  He  participated  in 
several  severe  contests, 
and  gained  a  brevet  of 
Major  of  Cavalry  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  con- 
duct displayed  i  n  the  affai  r 
at  Medelin,  near  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1847. 

He  again  gained  a  bre- 
vet this  time  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  United 
States  Regular  Cavalry, 
for  his  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  displayed 
in  an  affair  with  the 
enemy  at  San  Augustine, 
Mexico,  on  Aug.  20,  1847  ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Mo- 
lino-del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  1847, 
he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery. 
He  also  participated  in  the 
Cavalry  operations  pre- 
ceding the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

When      the      Regular 
Army  was  increased  under 
the  Act   of    Congress    of 
March    3,    1855,    Captain 
Hardee  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Senior  Major 
of  one  of  the  new  mount- 
ed regiments,   namely,  the   Second   Regiment  of 
Regular  Cavalry.     His  rank  and  commission  dated 
from  the  day  when  the  Military  Act  above  alluded 
to  was  signed  and  approved — March  3,  1855.     At 
this  time  the  Rebel  General  Albert  Sydney  John- 
ston was  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  the   Rebel 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Lieutenant-Colonel.     Sev- 
eral  of  the  line  officers  are  now  Generals  in  the 
Rebel  Army. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1856,  Major  Hardee 
was  selected  as  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the 


United  States  Military  Academy,  with  the  local 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  also  at  the  same 
time  held  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Cavalry, 
Artillery  and  Infantry  tactics  at  West  Point. 
Shortly  before  entering  upon  this  important  office 
he  compiled  and  published  the  work  familiarly 
known  as  "  Hardee's  Tactics,"  or  the  "  U.  S.  Rifle 
and  Light  Infantry  Tactics,"  2  volumes,  12mo., 
which  work  has  been  since  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  reprinted  in  several  cheap  styles  for  the  use 
of  volunteers. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1860,    Maior  Hardee 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  J.  HARDEE. 


was  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  by 
Secretary  (since  Rebel  General)  Floyd,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms 
for  that  State. 

About  this  time  a  vacancy  occurring  by  the 
promotion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Cavalry,  Major  Hardee  was 
promoted  to  that  vacant  position,  but  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1861,  he  threw  up  his  commission 
and  joined  the  Rebel  cause. 


During  June,  1861,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Rebel 
Army,  and  was  ordered  into  Arkansas.  He  made 
his  headquarters  at  Pocahontas,  and  for  some 
time  was  stationed  at  Greenville,  Mo.,  threatening 
the  United  States  garrison  at  Pilot  Knob,  then  an 
important  outpost  of  the  Union  Army. 

After  General  Grant  had  occupied  the  fortified 
positions  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers 
and  had  pushed  forward  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  and  below  Memphis,  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment became  less  valuable  to  the  Rebels,  and 

General  Hardee  was 
transferred  to  a  more  im- 
portant command.  He 
fought  bravely  at  Shiloh, 
April  6,  1862,  was  there- 
fore promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a 
Division  in  Major-General 
Polk's  Corps  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg's  Army.  He 
held  this  command  at  the 
time  when  Gen.  Bragg 
invaded  Kentucky  during 
September,  1862. 

At  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hills,  commonly 
known  as  Perryville,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1863,  Major-Gen 
eral  Hardee  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  General 
Bragg's  army,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  towards  re- 
pulsing General  McCook's 
Union  Corps  in  its  ad- 
vance upon  that  town. 
For  his  gallantry  on  this 
occasion  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  took  part  in 
the  famous  battles  near 
Murfreesboro,  Dec.  29, 
1862,  to  Jan  3,  1863. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg,  during  July,  1863, 
Lieut.-General  Hardee 
was  placed  in  command 
of  the  camp  of  paroled 
prisoners  at  Demopolis, 
Alabama,  in  place  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  Pemberton, 
ordered  to  Richmond. 

General  Hardee  was 
also  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department 
formerly  held  by  General 
Pemberton,  including  the 
Vicksburg  garrison  as  be- 
fore stated. 

When  it  was  found  that 
General  Rosecrans  was 
driving  General  Bragg's 
forces  below  Chattanooga, 
General  Hardee's  troops 
were  added  to  that  army 
and  he  himself  placed  in 
command  of  the  Second 
Corps. 

After    the    sanguinary 
battle    of    Chickamauga, 
General  Hardee  reorgan- 
ized the  Rebel  forces  and 
with      them     threatened 
Chattanooga.      When 
General  Grant  took  com- 
mand in   person,   in  the 
vicinity   of    Chattanooga, 
and  was  pushing  forward 
his  forces,  General  Hardee 
advised  General  Bragg  to 
fall  back  to   Dalton   and 
there  make  a  stand .     Had  General  Bragg  followed 
this   advice,   doubtless    the   Rebels  might   have 
been  saved  the  humiliating  defeat  of  Nov.,  1863. 
When  General   Bragg's  army  was   defeated  by 
General  Grant,  General  Bragg  was  relieved  of  his 
command,   and   General    Hardee   temporarily  as- 
sumed   the   position.      He    soon    became    busily 
engaged  in  re-organizing  the  army  and  preparing 
it  for  active  duty.     On  the  following  page  will  be 
found  the  farewell  order  of  General  Bragg,  and 
the  assumption  order  of  General  Hardee. 
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THE    CAVALKY    CHARGE, 
BY    FRANCIS    A.   DURIVAGE. 


Witli  bray  of  the  trumpet 

And  roll  of  the  drum, 
Aud  keen  ring  of  bugles 

The  cavalry  come. 

Sharp  clank  the  steel  scabbards, 

The  bridle  chains  ring, 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils 

The  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  o'er  the  green  sward 

That  quivers  below, 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit 

The  fierce  horses  go  ! 

And  the  grim-visaged  Colonel, 

With  ear-rendiug  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons 

The  order—"  Trot  out !" 

One  hand  on  the  sabre, 

And  one  on  the  rein, 
The  troopers  move  forward 

In  line  on  the  plain. 

As  rings  the  word  "gallop  !" 

The  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed 

To  a  horse's  hot  flank. 

And  swift  is  their  rush 

As  the  wild  torrent's  flow, 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag 

On  the  valley  below. 

"  Charge  !"  thunders  the  leader  ■. 

Like  shaft  from  the  bow 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 

On  the  wavering  foe. 

A  thousand  bright  sabres 

Are  gleaming  in  air ; 
A  thousand  dark  horses 

Dash  on  to  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless 

Of  aught  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals, 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 

Cut  right !  and  cut  left ! 

For  the  party  who  needs— 
The  bayonets  which  shiver 

Like  wind  shattered  reeds. 

Vain — vain  the  red  volley 
That  bursts  from  the  square  : 

The  random  shot  bullets 
Are  wasted  in  air. 

Triumphant,  remorseless, 

Unerring  as  death — 
No  sabre  that's  stainless 

Returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt 

By  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case  for 

The  surgeons  to  heal. 

Hurrah  !  they  are  broken — 

Hurrah  !  boys  ;  they  fly — 
None  linger  to  save  those" 

Who  but  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses 

And  call  in  your  men  ; 
The  trumpet  sounds  "  Rally 

To  color  "  again. 

Some  saddles  are  empty, 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 

Lie  stark  on  the  plain  ; 
But  war's  a  chance  game,  boys, 

And  weeping  is  vain. 
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One  command  the  Rebel  Generals  forget  to  give 
to  their  men  when  they  come  to  the  last  ditch,  is 
to  "  fall  in." 


General  Hardee  Supercedes  General  Bragg. 

The  following  is  General  Bragg's  farewell  order 
to  his  army : 

General  Orders,  No.  214. — Upon  renewed 
application  to  the  President  his  consent  has  been 
obtained  for  the  rehnquishment  of  the  command 
of  this  army.  It  is  accordingly  transferred  to 
Lieutenant-General  Hardee. 

The  announcement  of  this  separation  is  made 
with  unfeigned  regret.  An  association  of  more 
than  two  years,  which  binds  together  a  com- 
mander and  his  trusted  troops  cannot  be  severed 
without  deep  emotion.  For  a  common  cause, 
dangers  shared  on  many  hard-fought  fields  have 
cemented  bonds  which  time  can  never  impair. 
The  circumstances  Avhich  render  this  step  proper 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  good  soldier  and  true 
patriot.  The  last  appeal  the  General  has  to  make 
to  the  gallant  army  which  has  so  long  and  nobly 
sustained  him,  is  to  give  his  successor  that  cordial 
and  generous  support  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
your  arms.  In  that  successor  you  have  a  veteran 
whose  brilliant  reputation  you  have  aided  to 
achieve.  To  the  officers  of  my  general  staff,  who 
have  so  long  zealously  and  successfully  struggled 
against  serious  difficulties  to  support  the  army 
and  myself,  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  what  little 
success  and  fame  we  have  achieved.  Bidding 
them  and  the  army  an  affectionate  farewell,  they 
have  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  a  grateful 
friend.  Braxton  Bragg. 

On  assuming  command,  Lieut.-Gen.  Hardee  is- 
sued the  following  General  Order : 

Soldiers  op  the  Army  op  Tennessee  :  Gen. 
Bragg  having  been  relieved  from  duty  with  the 
army,  the  command  has  devolved  upon  me.  The 
steady  courage,  the  unsullied  patriotism  of  the 
distinguished  leader  who  has  shared  your  fortunes 
for  more  than  a  year,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
this  army  and  the  country  he  served  so  well.  I 
desire  to  say,  in  assuming  command,  that  this  is 
no  cause  for  discouragement.  The  overwhelming 
number  of   the   enemy  forced  us  from  Mission 


Ridge,  but   the 


army  retired  intact  and  in  good 


heart.  Our  losses  are  small  and  will  be  rapidly 
repaired.  The  country  is  looking  upon  you.  Only 
the  weak  need  to  be  cheered  by  constant 
success.  Veterans  of  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Murfrees- 
boro  and  Chickamauga,  require  no  such  stimulant 
to  sustain  their  courage.  Let  the  past  take  care 
of  itself.  We  can  and  must  take  care  of  the  fu- 
ture. W.  J.  Hardee 

General  Hardee  and  the  Straggler. 

We  recently  heard  a  camp  anecdote,  which,  we 
think,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  print. 
While  on  a  forced  march  in  some  of  the  army 
movements  in  Mississippi  last  summer,  General 
Hardee  came  up  with  a  straggler  who  had  fallen 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  his  command.  The 
General  ordered  him  forward,  when  the  soldier 
replied  that  he  was  weak  and  broken  down,  not 
having  had  even  half  rations  for  several  days. 

"  That's  hard,"  replied  the  General,  "  but  you 
must  push  forward,  my  good  fellow,  and  join  your 
command,  or  the  Provost  Guard  will  take  you  in 
hand." 

The  soldier  halted,  and  looking  np  at  the  Gen- 
eral, asked : 

"  Are  you  General  Hardee  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  General. 

"  Didn't  you  write  '  Hardee's  Tactics  V  " 
■  "Yes." 

"  Well,  General,  I  have  studied  them  tactics, 
and  know  'cm  by  heart.  You've  got  an  order 
there  to  double  column  at  half  distance,  aint 
you  ?" 

"  Well,"  asked  the  General,  "  what  has  that 
order  to  do  with  your  case  V 

"  I'm  a  good  soldier,  General,  and  obey  all  that 
is  possible  to  be  obeyed ;  but  if  your  orders  can 
show  me  an  order  in  your  tactics,  to  double  dis- 
tance on  half  rations,  then  I'll  give  in." 

The  General,  with  a  hearty  langh,  admitted 
that  there  were  no  tactics  to  meet  the  case,  and 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse  rode  forward. 

For  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gen- 
eral Hardee  see  preceding  page. 


A  Proposition. 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  off  Maffit's  and  Semmes' 
bonded  vessels  in  the  Confederate  money  lately 
captured  in  the  West. 


"  Soldier,  are  you  Hungry  V 
During  the  year  1861  a  regiment  passed  through 
Baltimore  en  route  to  Washington,  and  having 
occasion  to  halt  for  a  while  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  that  city,  one  of  the  soldiers  saw  a  little  fellow, 
who  inquired  of  him,  "  soldier,  are  yon  hungry?" 
The  soldier  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  little 
fellow  invited  him  to  his  home  near  by,  and  set 
before  him  a  bountiful  repast.  Eighteen  months 
after  the  regiment  returned  through  Baltimore, 
en  route  for  home,  their  term  of  enlistment  hav- 
ing expired,  and  the  soldier,  who  for  meritorious 
service  in  the  field  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, not  forgetful  of  the  kindness  of  his  little 
friend,  sought  him  out  and  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  photographic  album,  containing  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  most  prominent  generals  in  the 
Union  army.  Inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the 
album  in  beautiful  gilt  letters  were  the  words, 
"  Soldier,  are  you  hungry  ?"  The  little  boy  is  the 
son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Baltimore. 
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An  Appropriate  Hymn. 
A  rebel  soldier  writes  to  a  rebel  paper  the  fol- 
lowing story :  Our  minister  nearly  got  himself 
into  a  scrape  the  other  day,  and  whether  he  is  "a 
bit  of  a  wag,"  or  a  very  careless  fellow,  or  "  an 
Abolition  traitor,"  is  now  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion with  us.  At  the  meeting  on  Fast  Day  he 
gave  out  Dr.  Watt's  hymn,  commencing : 

"  And  are  we  wretches  yet  alive, 

Aud  do  we  ytt  rebel ; 
'Tis  wondrous,  'tis  amazing  grace, 

That  we  are  out  of  hell." 


A  Patriotic  Old  Man. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, mentions  the  following  incident : 

Sitting  at  General  Ransom's  headquarters  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  gray  haired  man,  bent  with 
age,  coming  feebly  up  to  the  porch.  He  asked  if 
he  might  come  in. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  have  business  here." 

He  came  tottering  in,  and  stated  his  business  to 
an  aid.  He  wished  to  enlist  in  the  United  States 
army ! 

"  But  you  are  too  old." 

"  I  am  only  sixty." 

"  But  you  are  too  feeble." 

"I  think  I  could  drive  a  team  or  cook.  I  have 
come  thirty-three  miles  on  a  straight  line  to  see 
you,  and  I  wish  to  live  and  die  with  you.  These 
Secession  devils  out  yonder  have  just  worried  my 
life  out  of  me — bothered  me,  cursed  me,  stole  me 
poor,  tried  to  force  me  into  the  Rebel  service, 
swear  they  will  have  me  in  yet.  That's  a  pretty 
flag  over  the  porch-  I  haven't  seen  that  flag  in 
many  a  weary  day  ;  I  saw  it  in  Jackson's  time,  in 
the  war  of  1812." 

The  old  man  was  assured  of  protection  without 
enlistment,  and  went  on  his  way. 
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The  American  Eagle. 

Some  apprehend  that  the  American  eagle  is 
getting  thin.  But  certainly  his  bill  is  growing 
enormously. 


Sure  to  Die. 

An  amusing  thing  occurred  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ohio.  On  one  occasion  a  soldier,  in  passing 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  encampment,  saw  two 
others  from  his  company  making  a  rude  coffin. 
He  inquired  who  it  was  for. 

"  John  Bunce,"  said  the  others. 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "  John  is  not  dead  yet.  It 
is  too  had  to  make  a  man's  coffin  when  you  don't 
know  if  he  is  going  to  die  or  not." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  the  others. 
"  Dr.  Coe  told  us  to  make  his  coffin,  and  I  guess 
he  knows  what  he  gave  him  /" 


Nearly  a  Miss. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  the  end  of  his  nose  shot 
off,  was  inquiring  the  way  to  the  hospital,  when 
one  of  the  infantry  corps  said  : 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  they  came  near  getting  you 
that  time." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  came  a  great  deal 
me." 
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"POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE." 


Thanksgiving   Day   at   Chattanooga. 


BY  BENJ.   F.  TAYLOR. 


When  soldiers  address  themselves  to  battle 
the  generally  go  "  like  men  on  business  bound  ;" 
the  old  blouse  is  good  enough ;  the  old  hat  will 
"answer;"  they  look  to  their  guns  a  thought 
more  critically  ;  they  tighten  their  belts  a  little, 
and  they  are  ready.  Officers  seldom  wear  their 
finery  into  the  field  ;  the  torn  bars,  the  withered 
leaf,  the  clipped  eagle,  the  dim  star,  will  do,  but  it 
is  not  always  so.  I  have  known  a  soldier  make  a 
most  careful  toilette  on  the  eve  of  battle,  attiring 
himself  in  his  cleanest  and  best,  as  if  he  were 
going  home.  Perhaps  the  chance  of  such  a  thing 
may  have  drifted  into  his  mind ;  perhaps  he  had 
half  a  thought  of  anticipating  the  last  hasty 
offices  due  a  dead  soldier ;  but  I  have  been  too 
often  surprised  out  of  my  preconceived  notions  of 
what  men  are  thinking  who  set  forth  to  fight, 
that  I  have  ceased  to  entertain  them  altogether. 
General  Grant  is  a  quiet  gentleman  in  a  snuff- 
colored  coat  ;  Wood  is  twin  brother  to  his  orderly  ; 
Whittaker  went  up  Lookout  Mountain  in  a  shock- 
ing hat,  a  blouse  "  hutched  "  up  like  a  Norwe- 
gian woman's  boddice,  and  his  pistols  thrust  in  his 
belt  like  a  whaler's  knives ;  Granger  hurled  the 
Fourth  Corps  against  Mission  Ridge  in  a  uniform 
too  sleek  and  slippery  for  a  young  lieutenant's 
callow  dignity.  I  know  one  General,  however, 
Avho  puts  on  his  holiday  apparel  when  he  goes  to 
battle.  There  is  a  glitter  of  buttons  and  stars 
where  he  is,  and  they  were  seen  glancing  like 
meteors  at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Mission 
Ridge,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  "  I  want  my 
men  to  know  where  I  am,"  said  he,  adding  with  a 
smile,  "  and  then  these  baubles  light  a  man  to 
danger  and  duty  wonderfully  well.  He  cannot 
decently  run  by  starlight !"  And  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  idea  worth  thinking  about.  It  puts 
a  man  upon  his  honor ;  we  somehow  associate 
mean  attire  with  mean  actions,  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  General  as  of 
the  great  composer  who,  whenever  he  sat  down  to 
dash  off  an  immortal  score  arrayed  himself  in  the 
garment  wherein  he  appeared  before  the  king. 

The  day  after  the  battle  was  Thanksgiving,  and 
we  had  services  at  Chattanooga — sad,  solemn, 
grand.  The  church  bells  hung  dumb  in  their 
towers,  indeed,  and  you  shall  know  why  in  its 
time,  but  for  all  that,  there  were  chimes  so  grand 
that  men  uncovered  their  heads  when  they  heard 
them.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  great  guns  at  Fort 
Wood  began  to  toll.  Civilians  said  ;  "  Can  they 
be  at  it  again  ?"  and  soldiers  said,  "  the  guns  are 
not  shotted,  and  the  sound  is  too  regular  for 
work."  I  hastened  out  to  the  Fort,  and  the  guns 
chimed  on.  A  dim  impression  I  had  received  be- 
fore, brightened  as  I  stood  upon  the  parapet  and 
looked  over  the  scene.  What  it  was  like  flashed 
upon  me  in  a  moment ;  the  valley  was  a  grand 
cathdral,  Fort  Wood  the  pulpit  of  the  mighty 
minister,  and  far  down  the  descending  aisle  in 
front,  rose  Orchard  Knob  like  on  altar.  The  dead 
were  lying  there,  far  out  to  the  eastern  wall,  and 
God's  chandelier  hung  high  in  the  dome.  They 
were  the  accents  of  praise  I  was  hearing ;  thirty- 
four  syllables  of  thanksgiving  the  guns  were  say- 
ing :  "  Oh,  give  thanks  "unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 
good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever  !"  And  the 
hills  took  the  anthem  and  joined  sublimely  in  ; 
from  the  Ridge  it  came  back,  "  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  Waldron's  Heights  uttered  it, 
"for  his  mercy  endureth,"  and  Lookout  Mountain 
sang  aloud,  "  forever,  forever,"  and  all  the  moun- 
tains cried  "  amen !" 

And  the  churches  of  Chattanooga  had  congre- 
gations. Those  who  composed  them  had 
had  silent  and  suffering,  and  of  steady 
heart ;  had  come  upon  stretchers  ;  come  in  men's 
arms,  like  infants  to  the  christening ;  ambulances 
had  been  drawing  up  to  the  church  doors  all 
night,  with  their  burdens,  and  within  those  walls 
it  looked  one  great  altar  of  sacrifices.  The  near- 
est of  these  edifices  is  hardly  a  dozen  paces  from 
my  quarters,  and  I  go  out  and  sit  upon  its  step  in 
the  sun.  It  is  the  same  building  wherein  the 
gifted  Murdoch,  only  a  few  days  before,  had  given 
his  splendid  renderings  of  drama  and  lyric.  I  do 
not  hear  the  music  of  his  voice,  but  I  do  not  hear 


a  moan.  The  doors  are  noiselessly  opening  and 
closing,  and  I  see  pale  faces — bloody  garments. 
Right  hands  lie  in  the  porch  that  have  offended 
and  been  cut  off;  castaway  feet  are  there  too,  but 
there  is  nothing  about  sinning  feet  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount !  It  is  not  the  house  of  wailing  on 
whose  threshold  I  am  waiting  ;  it  is  the  house  of 
patience.  Five  still  figures,  covered  by  five  brown 
blankets,  are  ranged  on  the  floor  beside  me. 
Their  feet  are  manacled  with  bits  of  slender 
twine,  but  a  spider's  thread  could  hold  them.  I 
lift  a  corner  of  the  blankets  and  look  at  their 
quiet  faces.  By  the  gray  coat  I  see  that  one  is  a 
dead  rebel.  Do  men  look  nearer  alike  when  dead 
than  when  alive  ?  Else  how  could  it  have 
chanced  that  one  of  these  sleepers  in  Federal  blue 
should  resemble  that  rebel  nearly  enough  for  both 
to  have  been  "  twinned  at  a  birth  ?"  They  are 
not  wounded  in  the  face,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
shock  you  ;  they  fell  in  their  full  strength.  Tread 
lightly,  lest  they  be  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  The 
silence  within  oppresses  me  ;  it  seems  as  if  an 
accent  of  pain  from  some  sufferer  in  that  solemn 
church  would  be  a  welcome  sound,  and  I  think 
of  a  brave  bird  wounded  unto  death,  that  I  have 
held  in  my  hand,  its  keen  eye  undimmed  fell  upon 
me,  throbbing  with  the  pain  and  the  dying,  and 
yet  so  silent ! 

But  I  am  not  trying  to  write  a  poem,  and  so,  at 
the  risk  of  startling  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
grating  sounds  of  busy  life  around  are  set  to  no 
minor  key,  in  keeping  with  the  scenes.  Nature 
never  sympathizes  with  human  suffering,  though 
in  our  little  vanity  we  sometimes  think  she  does, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  thank  that  man  and  nature 
are  often  much  alike.  Three  or  four  little  Africans 
— by  some  singular  accident  born  unbleached — 
are  playing  "  hop  Scotch  "  on  the  sunny  slope  at 
the  corner  of  the  church,  gurgling  like  japanned 
water-spouts  with  laughter,  and  exploding  now 
and  then  into  the  unmitigated  "  yah,  yah."  A 
couple  of  soldiers  are  going  by,  and  several  white 
wood  coffins  are  being  borne  up  to  the  porch. 
They  stop,  give  a  glance,  and  one  says  to  the 
other,  "  I  say,  Jack,  our  boys  killed  on  Mission 
Ridge,  yesterday,  are  thundering  lucky — don't 
you  think  so  ?"  "  Why  ?"  said  his  comrade. 
"  Because  they  can  all  have  wooden  overcoats." 
It  was  no  heartless  jest,  as  you  might  fancy,  but 
an  old  campaigner's  way  of  putting  things.  Alas, 
for  the  battlefields  to  whose  heroes  the  luxury  of 
a  coffin  must  be  denied,  and  yet  they  sleep  as 
sweetly  close-folded  in  the  earth.  I  go  around 
the  church  ;  a  soldier  has  his  foot  upon  a  spade, 
digging  a  hole.  I  ask  him  its  progress.  He  never 
looks  up,  but  keeps  crowding  the  rusty  blade 
cranchingly  into  the  red  earth,  and  tosses  the 
answer  to  me  sullenly  over  his  left  shoulder, 
"  buryin'  legs  !"  I  look  down  and  see  uncertain 
shapes  beneath  a  blanket  lying  on  the  ground,  go 
to  the  right  about,  and  walk  gently  away.  The 
ragged  cut  he  gave  me  was  even  more  painful 
than  the  Timbuctean  explosives,  but  when  I  think 
of  it,  it  is  only  the  blunt  edge  of  use  with  which 
he  did  it.  He  would  have  played  sexton  to  liis 
own  limbs  as  coolly. 

You  wander  down  into  Main  street ;  hospitals 
there.-  You  go  up  the  hill  by  the  Market  house  ; 
hospitals  there.  You  see  thirty  unarmed  men 
drawn  up  on  the  sidewalk,  a  Lieutenant  command- 
ing. Four  soldiers  are  bringing  strange  weapons 
to  them  across  the  street ;  their  arms  are  full  of 
shovels ;  you  see  the  builders  of  the  doomsday 
houses ;  it  is  the  Shovel  Brigade.  An  order  is 
given  and  away  they  move,  up  the  hill,  out  of 
town,  to  the  eastward.  They  are  not  sad  men,  as 
the  lamenting  Rachels  would  believe,  but  cheer- 
ful, if  not  smiling.  Shall  we  follow  them  to  the 
place  of  graves?  There  it  is,  the  slope  turned 
towards  the  setting  sun,  that  even  now  is  "  prom- 
ising a  glorious  morrow ;"  a  strange  piece  of 
check-work ;  a  spot  already  honeycombed  with 
graves.  And  the  Shovel  Brigade  begins  to  widen 
the  breadth  of  the  solemn  tillage  ;  doing  for  dead 
comrades  what,  for  anything  they  know  or  think, 
somebody  may  be  doing  for  them  the  next  day  or 
the  next.  There  were  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  graves  in  that  one  place,  on  Thanksgiving 
night.     "  So  runs  the  world  away  !" 

Turning  again  toward  the  town,  we  pass  the 
burial  place  of  rebels,  and  step  over  the  little  red 
ridges  to  read  here  how  "  James  Henderson  fell  in 
the  service  of  his  country 1"  and  "  Henry  Culver 
died    a    martyr."      So  ghastly  Delusion    smiles 


above  their  graves.    Alas,  that  I  could  not  say  for 
them, 

'•  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sank  in  rest 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

Their  blood  has  no  voice  from  the  ground  the 
dust  where  they  lie,  no  blossoms. 

Going  slowly  homeward  we  meet  them  coming. 
And  what  is  them?  The  plaintive  cry  of  fifes — 
it  is  almost  a  human  wail — and  the  moans  of 
muffled  drums  come  up  from  the  lapse  of  the 
little  valley  of  Chattanooga.  It  is  the  lament  of 
Rarmah  here  in  Tennessee !  I  have  heard  the 
splendid  bands  in  great  cities,  and  the  sighing  of 
organs  over  the  dead,  but  that  music  among  the 
mountains  I  cannot  describe.  There  are  tears  in 
the  tones,  and  will  be  until  the  dying  day. 


There  is  an  old  female  contraband  following  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  half  crazed.  She  repeats  the  following 
doggerel  verse : 

In  sixty-one  the  war  begun  ; 
In  sixty-two  it  was  half  through ; 
In  sixty-three  the  niggers  were  free, 
In  sixty-four  the  war  will  be  o'er. 


The  Turks  in  Battle. 
The  Turkish  soldier  marches  to  meet  the  foe 
with  the  same  nonchalance  as  he  smokes  his  pipe. 
He  is  taught  from  his  birth  that  the  moment  of 
his  death  is  fixed,  and  that  a  whole  charge  of  ar- 
tillery aimed  at  his  heart  would  miss  him,  if  des- 
tiny had  decreed  his  time  had  not  come.  He  is 
taught  also  that  he  will  go  straightway  to  Para- 
dise the  moment  of  his  death.  With  both  these 
ideas  he  is  so  fully  impressed,  that  no  danger 
moves  him,  and  he  lies  on  his  death-bed  as  calmly 
as  on  a  bed  of  sleep. 


How  Three  Hundred-Pounder  Parrots  are  Worked. 
A  correspondent  on  Morris  Island  writes  : 
As  there  is  no  manual  laid  down  for  the  three 
hundred-pounder  Parrot,  I  subjoin  that  in  use. 
The  piece  is  on  its  carriage  and  "  from  battery." 
Implements,  no  two  in  the  same  place,  and  no  one 
in  its  proper  place.  The  instructor  gives  the  com- 
mand "load  her  up!"  At  this  command,  the 
gunner  says,  "  some  of  you  fellers  bring  a  shell," 
and  "  John,  bring  a  cartridge."  Some  of  the 
"  fellers  "  take  a  small  handbarrow  and  bring  a 
shell.  Gunner  says,  "  Stick  in  that  powder." 
"Now,  boys,  hold  on  till  I  get  out  a  fuse." 
"  Stick  it  in."  All  hands  by  hard  heaving  get  the 
shell  to  the  embrasure.  Gunner  says,  "  Swab  her 
out."  She  is  swabbed  out.  "  Now,  heave  and 
haul,  and  in  it  goes.'!  It  goes  in  accordingly. 
"  Now,  ram  it  down."  It  is  rammed  down,  "  Now, 
run  her  in."  She  is  run  in.  "  Screw  down  the 
recoil  bands."  Thev  are  screwed  down.  Gunner 
aims.  "  Slew  her  round  a  little."  "All  right!" 
"  Where's  the  primer  1"  "  Now,  git  out  of  the 
way  everybody.  All  go  to  windward,  and  No.  3 
steps  round  a  corner,  so  as  not  to  be  hit  if  the 
gun  bursts.  Gunner  says,  "  Blaze  away  !"  She 
blazes  away.  Remark  of  the  gunner  on  returning 
to  the  gun :  "  How  are  you  Sumter  ?"     Repeat. 


"  Plenty  more  in  the  World." 
A  couple  were  engaged  to  be  married  the  other 
day  in  Chicago,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  but  the  bridegroom  did 
not  appear.  A  messenger,  however,  brought  the 
news  to  the  waiting  party  that  he  had  been  drafted 
in  New  York,  and  could  not  leave.  The  reply  of 
the  young  lady  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  With 
teardrops  glistening  in  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
ready  to  burst  with  grief,  she  turned  to  the  com- 
pany and  said:  "  I  don't  keer  a  durn;  there's 
-plenty  more  men  in  the  world,  anyhow." 


Chaplains  not  to  be  held  as  Prisoners. 
General  Meredith  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
release  of  all  the  chaplains  of  the  Union  army 
now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Rebels.  In 
return,  our  Government  has  released  all  the  Rebel 
chaplains.  This  policy,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  future,  and  chaplains  will  not 
be  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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BISHOP  POTTER. 

The  Right  Reverend  Alonzo 
Potter,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Pennsylvania,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  of  learned  lore, 
was  born  in  Beekman,  (now 
La  Grange,)  in  Dutchess  Co., 
New  York,  on  July  10,  1800. 
He  is  the  oldest  brother  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Horatio 
Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
began  Ms  studies  at  an  early 
age  with  the  intention  of 
entering  the  ministry,  and 
graduated  from  Union  College, 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 
during  the  year  1818. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Potter  became  a 
tutor  of  that  institution  during 
the  next  year,  and  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  was  appointed  a  Professor 
of  the  College  in  the  sciences 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

But  desiring  to  enter  the 
church  as  a  minister,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter was  ordained  a  deacon 
during  April,  1821,  and  after 
performing  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  over  three  years  was 
ordained  a  priest  during 
August,  1S24. 

Mr.  Potter's  friends,  how- 
ever, considering  that  his 
talents  could  be  better 
employed  in  the  College, 
elected  him  during  1825, 
President  of  Geneva  (now 
Hobart)  College,  of  New  York. 
He  however  declined  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  next  year  was 
chosen  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Boston,  which  position 
he  held  until  1831. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Potter  was 
next  selected,  during  1831,  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  Union 
College,  N.  Y  ,  and  was  made 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  that  institution. 

While  holding  the  position 
of  Vice-President  and  Profes- 
sor, Mr.  Potter  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  Harvard  and  Gambier 
Colleges. 

Dr.  Potter  was  subsequently 
chosen  the  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  consecrated  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1845. 

During  the  following  year 
Bishop  Potter  received  from 
Union  College  the  honorable 
degree  of  LL.D.,  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  high  talents,  and 
great  learning. 

Dr.  Potter  is  an  author  of 
merit,  and  among  other  works 
has  written  the  following : 
"  Principles  of  Science  applied 
to  Domestic  and  Mechanical 
Arts,"  published  in  New  York 
in  duodecimo  form  in  1841  ; 
"The  School  and  Schoolmas- 
ter," a  12mo  work,  written  in 
conjunction  with  George  B. 
Emerson,  and  published  in 
New  York  during  1844  ;  "  The 
Handbook  for  Readers  and 
Students,"  a  neat  little  work 
in  18mo,  and  published  during 
the  year  1817;  and  "Discourses, 
Charges  and  Addresses,"  by 
the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  year  1858,  and  in  a 
duodecimo  form. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  ALONZO  POTTER,  LL.  D. 


[March,  1864. 

COLONEL  ROWLAND. 

Colonel  W.  S.  Rowland,  of 
the  Rifle  Corps  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rowland,  pf  Brook 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War 
which  broke  out  in  1861,  the 
younger  Mr.  Rowland  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and 
was,  in  1857,  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  to  the 
Consulate  of  Russia. 

After  his  return  from  this 
post  of  honor,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  with  others 
engaged  in  railroad  building, 
under  the  business  title  of 
W.  S.  Rowland  &  Co.  His 
partners  in  the  work  were 
the  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  after- 
wards Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  who  died  in  1864 
while  holding  that  official  po- 
sition, and  General  Meredith, 
of  Indiana,  since  Division  Com- 
mander in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  1861,  Mr.  Rowland 
offered  his  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  latter 
promptly  accepted  them. 
Having  a  partiality  for,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of,  the 
the  rifle  service,  he  commenced 
the  organization  of  a  Sharp- 
shooters Corps,  selected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  This 
Corps  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Berdan  Sharpshooters, 
in  compliment  to  its  Colonel, 
H.  Berdan,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
of  which  it  at  last  became  a 
very  important  Brigade  organi- 
zation. 

After  having  seen  this  Corps 
placed  in  the  field,  Colonel 
Rowland  went  "West,  and  or- 
ganized the  Sharpshooting 
Corps  attached  to  General 
Grant's  Army.  Col.  Rowland 
placed  that  body  also  in 
the  field,  where  it  has  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  earn  a 
noble  record,  of  which  oppor- 
tunity it  has  not  failed  to  take 
advantage. 

Colonel  Rowland   next  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  where  he 
raised  the  First 
New      York      State 
shooters,  to  be 


State  Militia. 

During    the 
1863,   Colonel 


Regiment   of 
Sharp- 
attached  to  the 


footing 


of    the 


COLONEL  W.  S.  ROWLAND. 


latter  part  of 
Rowland  com- 
menced a  great  movement  of 
creating  a  national  Rifle  or- 
ganization throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Northern  States. 
Having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  rifle,  he 
devoted  that  knowledge  and  all 
his  energies  to  carry  out  his 
plans  so  as  to  place  the  Na 
tional  Militia  on  a 
never  before  attained. 
At  the  beginning 
year  1864,  Colonel  Rowland 
obtained  a  very  important  ap- 
pointment under  the  Executive 
pa-tronage  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

While  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  Colonel  Row- 
land was  enabled  to  place  in 
the  field  over  eleven  thousand 
men,  all  of  whom  have  proved 
in  actual  service  the  value 
of  his  teachings,  and  their 
thorough  familiarity  with  the 
national  weapon. 
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GENERAL  MANSFIELD. 

Major-General  Joseph  King 
Fenno  Mansfield,  of  the 
Volunteer  forces  of  the  United 
States,  was  horn  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  December  22, 
1803.  During  1818,  while  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  into  West  Point,  and 
in  the  second  class  of  1821  he 
occupied  the  third  grade  of 
rank  On  the  30th  June,  1822, 
he  graduated  second  in  the 
first  class,  in  which  were  forty- 
members.  While  a  cadet  he 
passed  through  every  grade  of 
office  in  the  cadet  battalion, 
and  even  acted  as  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Natural  Philosophy. 

On  July  1, 1822,  Cadet  Mans- 
field entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers,  and  the  same  day 
was  attached  to  the  Engineer 
Corps  with  fall  rank.  Until 
1824  he  was  attached  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  then  as- 
sembled in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  engaged  in  consul- 
tation upon  Coast  Defences  of 
the  country.  After  nearly  ten 
years  service  he  was  promoted 
on  March  5,  1832,  to  First 
Lieutenant,  and  for  some  time 
after  this  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
Savannah  river,  and  other 
works  of  a  minor  character. 

Lieutenant  Mansfield  was 
promoted  to  Captain  on  July  7, 
1838,  and  from  December  8, 
1843,  to  September  8,  1845,  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Boand  of  Engineers.  When 
the  Mexican  War  broke  out, 
we  find  him  engaged  therein 
with  great  honor  under  General 
Taylor,  of  whose  army  he  was 
the  Chief  Engineer  during 
1846  and  1847.  During  this 
campaign  he  received  three 
brevets,  as  follows:  "Major 
from  May  9,  1846,  for  gallant 
and  distinguished  services  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  Brown, 
Texas ;"  "  Lieutenant-Colone.. 
from  September  23,  1846,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  con 
duct  in  the  several  conflicts  at 
Monterey,  Mexico,  September 
21,  22  and  23,  1846,"  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  receiv- 
ing no  less  than  seven  wounds 
during  the  action;  and 
"  Colonel    from    February    23, 

1847,  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  Mexico." 

After  the  war  was  ended  he 
resumed  his  place  in  the  Board 
of  Engineers  from  March   13, 

1848,  and  on  May  26,  1853, 
was  appointed  an  Inspector 
General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  held  this  positiou 
until  1861,  when,  on  May  14, 
he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Regular  Army. 
He  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  and  for- 
tified it  on  every  side,  and 
afterwards  commanded  a  force 
under  General  Wool  at  Camp 
Hamilton  and  Newport  News. 
After  the  capture  of  Norfolk, 
May  10,  1862,  during  which 
operation  he  commanded  a  Di- 
vision, he  was  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  was  promoted  to  Major 
General  of  Volunteers  on  July 
18, 1862    and  during  August, 


GENERAL  STEPHEN  H.  WEED. 


1862,  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington. He  took  part  in  the 
Maryland  Campaign,  com- 
manding the  Corps  formerly 
under  General  Banks,  and. 
during  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
September  17,  1862,  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  while  cheer- 
ing on  his  troops. 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  K.  F.  MANSFIELD. 


GENERAL   WEED. 

Brigadier-General  Stephen 
H.  Weed  was  born  in  Pots 
dam,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York,  on  November  17, 
1831.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  John  K.  and  Charity 
Winslow  Weed.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  from  pri- 
mary and  academic  institutions, 
he  was  admitted  into  West 
Point  as  a  Cadet  during  the 
year  1850. 

He  graduated  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1854,  and  entered  the 
U.  S.  Army  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery  ;  was  at  first  attached 
to  the  Second  Regiment  and 
was  shortly  after  transferred  to 
the  Fourth  Artillery  with  his 
full  rank.  He  served  in  Florida 
and  Texas  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mormon  difficulties, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  Utah. 
On  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  First  Lieutenancy,  and  served 
against  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier  with  great  credit. 

He  was  next  promoted  to 
the  Captaincy  of  Company  I  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  Regu- 
lar Artillery,  on  May  14,  1861. 
He  then  commanded  the  fa- 
mous "Weed's  battery,"  at- 
tached to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  served  with  great 
credit  on  the  Peninsula  until 
the  withdrawal  of  General 
McClellan's  army  from  that 
part  of  Virginia,  daring  Aug. 
1862.  He  gained  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  brevet  of  Major  of 
the  Regular  Army  to  date 
from  June  27, 1862,  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  the  same  from 
July  1,  1862,  for  distinguished 
services  at  the  battles  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  and  Turkey  Bridge, 
and  was  wounded  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

After  withdrawing  from  the 
Peninsula,  the  worthy  Captain 
performed  his  appointed  part 
in  the  famous  Maryland  Cam- 
paign of  September,  1862,  and 
in  the  operations  along  the 
Rappahannock  River  during 
the  Winter  of  1862-3. 

During  the  noted  nine  days 
campaign  under  Gen.  Hooker, 
Captain  Weed  had  charge  of 
some  sixty  guns,  and  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  again 
wounded. 

For  his  distinguished  services 
during  this  campaign,  Captain 
Weed  was,  on  June  6,  1863, 
appointed  to  the  Artillery  Bri- 
gade of  one  of  the  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  in 
command  of  the  Third  Brigade 
of  the  Regular  Division  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps.  During 
the  famous  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign Gen.  Weed  again  distin- 
guished himself,  and  on  this 
bloody  field  met  with  the 
wounds  that  caused  his  death, 
on  July  2, 1863. 
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The  Escape  of  the  Kebel  General  Morgan. 

General  Jolm  H.  Morgan  after  making  Ms  es- 
cape from  his  prison  in  Ohio,  managed  to  reach 
the  Eebel  Capital,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  instead  of  a  speech  gave 
the  following  recital  of  the  dangers  and  perils  of 
his  escape: 

After  detailing  the  nature  of  his  experiences  in 
the  Penitentiary,  he  then  stated  that  soon  after 
midnight  had  been  fixed  as  the  hour  when  they 
they  were  to  make  the  attempt  to  escape. 

Six,  eight,  ten  o'clock  came.  How  each  pulse 
throbbed'as  they  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of 
twelve  !  It  came — the  sentinel  passed  his  round — 
all  well.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  see  if 
he  intended  to  slip  back  again,  the  signal  was 
given — all  quietly  slipped  down  into  the  air 
chamber,  first  stuffing  their  flannel  shirts  and 
placing  them  in  bed  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
lie.  As  they  moved  quietly  along  through  the 
dark  recess  to  the  terminus  where  they  were  to 
emerge  from  the  earth,  the  General  prepared  to 
light  a  match.  As  the  iurid  glare  fell  upon  their 
countenances  a  scene  was  presented  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  There  were  crouched  seven 
brave  men,  who  had  resolved  to  be  free.  They 
were  armed  with  bowie-knives  made  out  of  case- 
knives.  Life,  in  their  condition,  was  scarcely  to 
be  desired,  and  the  moment  for  the  desperate 
chance  had  arrived.  Suppose,  as  they  emerged 
from  the  ground,  that  the  dog  shovdd  give  the 
alarm — they  could  but  die. 

But  few  moments  were  spent  in  this  kind  of 
apprehension.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  yet 
they  came.  Fortunately — yes,  providentially — 
the  night  had  suddenly  grown  dark  and  rainy ; 
the  dogs  had  retired  to  their  kennels,  and  the 
sentinels  had  taken  refuge  under  shelter.  The 
inner  wall,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope  ladder,  was 
soon  scaled,  and  now  the  outer  one  had  to  be  at- 
tempted. Captain  Taylor  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
nephew  of  old  Zach,)  being  a  very  active  man,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  reached  the  top  of 
the  gate,  and  was  enabled  to  get  the  rope  over 
the  wall.  When  the  top  was  gained,  they  found 
a  rope  extending  all  around,  which  the  General 
immediately  cut,  as  he  suspected  that  it  might 
lead  into  the  Warden's  room.  This  turned  out  to 
be  correct.  They  then  entered  4he  sentry  box  on 
the  wall  and  changed  their  clothes,  and  let  them- 
selves down  the  wall.  In  sliding  down  the  Gen- 
eral skinned  his  head  very  badly,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  bruised.  Once  down,  they  separated. 
Taylor  and  Shelton  going  one  way.  Hokersmith, 
Bennett  and  McGee  another,  and  Gen.  Morgan 
and  Captain  Hines  proceeding  immediately  to  the 
depot. 

The  General  had,  by  paying  $15  .in  gold,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  paper  which  informed  him 
of  the  schedule  time  of  the  different"  roads.  The 
clock  struck  one,  and  he  knew  by  hurrying  he 
could  reach  the  down  train  for  Cincinnati.  He 
got  there  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off.  He  at 
once  looked  on  to  see  if  there  were  any  soldiers 
on  board,  and,  espying  a  Union  officer,  he  boldly 
walked  up  and  took  a  seat  beside  him.  He  re- 
marked to  him  that  "  as  the  night  was  damp  and 
chilly,  perhaps  he  would  join  him  in  a  drink." 
He  did  so,  and  the  party  soon  became  very  agree- 
able to  each  other.  The  cars  in  crossing  the 
Scioto  have  to  pass  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Penitentiary.  As  they  passed,  the  officer  remarked  : 

"  There's  the  hotel  at  which  Morgan  and  his 
officers  are  spending  their  leisure." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  General,  "  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  board  there 
during  the  balance  ot  the  war,  for  he  is  a  great 
nuisance."  When  the  train  reached  Zenia,  it  was 
detained  by  some  accident  more  than  an  hour. 
Imagine  his  anxiety,  as  soldier  after  soldier  would 
pass  through  the  train,  for  fear  that  when  the 
sentinel  passed  his  round  at  2  o'clock  their  ab- 
sence might  be  discovered. 

The  train  was  due  at  Cincinnati  at  6  o'clock. 
This  was  the  hour  at  which  they  were  turned  out 
of  their  cells,  and  of  course  their  escape  would 
be  then  discovered.  It  a  few  moments  after  it 
would  be  known  all  over  the  country.  The  train, 
having  been  detained  at  Zenia,  was  running  very 
rapidly  to  make  up  the  time.  It  was  already  past 
4  o'clock.     The  General  said  to  Captain  Hines  : 

"  It  is  after  6  ;  if  we  go  to  the  depot  we  are 
dead  men.  Now  or  never."  They  went  to  the 
rear  and  put  on  the  brakes.     "  Jump,  Hines  I" 


Off  he  went,  and  fell  heels  over  head  in  the  mud. 
Another  severe  turn  of  the  brake,  and  the.  Gen- 
eral jumped.  He  was  more  successful,  and  lighted 
on  his  feet.  There  were  some  soldiers  near,  who 
remarked : 

"What  in  the  h — 11  do  you  mean  by  jumping 
off  the  cars  here  ?" 

The  General  replied,  "What  in  the  d — Is  the 
use  of  my  going  into  town  when  I  live  here  ;  and, 
beside,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?" 

They  went  immediately  to  the  river,  they  found 
a  skiff,  but  no  oars.  Soon  a  little  boy  came  over, 
and  appeared  to  be  waiting. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?"  said  the  General. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  load." 

"  What  is  the  priee  of  a  load  ?" 

"  Two  dollars." 

"  Well,  as  we  are  tired  and  hungry,  we  will 
give  you  the  two  dollars,  and  you  can  put  us  over." 

So  over  he  put  them. 

"  Where  does  Miss live  ?" 

"  Just  a  short  distance  from  here." 

"  Will  you  show  me  her  house  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  house  was  reached,  a  fine  breakfast  was 
soon  obtained,  money  and  a  horse  furnished,  a 
good  woman's  prayer  bestowed,  and  off  he  went. 
From  there,  forward  through  Kentucky,  everybody 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  show  him 
the  most  attention — even  to  the  negroes ;  and 
young  ladies  of  refinement  begged  the  honor  to 
cook  his  meals. 

He  remained  in  Kentucky  some  days,  feeling 
perfectly  safe,  and  sending'  into  Louisville  for 
many  little  things  he  wanted.  Went  to  Bards- 
town  and  found  a  Federal  regiment  had  just  ar- 
rived there  looking  for  him.  Remained  there  and 
about  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  struck  out 
for  Dixie,  sometimes  disguising  himself  as  a  Gov- 
ernment cattle  contractor,  and  buying  a  large  lot 
of  cattle  ;  at  other  times  a  Quartermaster,  until 
he  got  to  the  Tennessee  River.  Here  he  found 
all  means  of  transportation  destroyed,  and  the 
bank  strongly  guarded,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
about  thirty  others,  who  had  recognized  him  and 
joined  him  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  raft,  and  he  and  Captain 
Hines  crossed  over.  His  escort,  with  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  refused  to  cross  until  he  was  safely  over. 
He  then  hired  a  negro  to  get  his  horse  over,  pay- 
ing him  $20  for  it.  The  river  was  so  high  that 
the  horse  came  near  drowning,  and  after  more 
than  one  hour's  struggling  with  the  stream  was 
pulled  out  so  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
stand. 

The  General  threw  a  blanket  on  him  and  com- 
menced to  walk  him,  when,  suddenly,  he  says,  he 
was  seized  with  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be 
attacked,  and  remarking  to  Captain  Hines,  "  We 
will  be  attacked  in  twenty  minutes,"  commenced 
saddling  his  horse.  He  had  hardly  tied  his  girth, 
when  "  bang,  bang,"  went  the  Minie  balls.  He 
bounced  upon  his  horse,  and  the  noble  animal  ap- 
pearing to  be  inspired  with  new  vigor,  bounded  off 
like  a  deer  up  the  mountain.  The  poor  fellows 
on  the  opposite  side  saw  they  were  disappearing 
up  the  river  bank,  fired  upon  by  a  whole  regiment 
of  Yankees.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  also 
raining.  He  knew  that  a  perfect  cordon  of  pick- 
ets would  surround  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
if  he  remained  there  until  morning  he  would  be 
lost.  So  he  determined  to  run  the  gauntlet  at 
once,  and  commenced  to  descend.  As  he  neared 
the  foot,  leading  his  horse,  he  came  almost  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  picket.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  kill  him,  but  finding  him  asleep  he  deter- 
mined to  let  him  sleep  on.  He  made  his  way  to 
the  house  of  a  Union  man  that  he  knew  lived 
there,  and  went  up  and  passed  himself  off  as 
Captain  Quartermaster  of  Hunt's  regiment,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  Athens,  Tennessee,  to  procure 
supplies  of  sugar  and  coffee  for  the  Union  people 
of  the  country.  The  lady,  who  appeared  to  be 
asleep  while  this  interview  was  taking  place  with 
her  husband,  at  the  mention  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
jumped  out  of  bed  in  her  night  clothes,  and  said : 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  for  we  aint  seen  any  rale 
coffee  up  here  for  God  knows  how  long  !" 

She  was  so  delighted  at  the  prospect  that  she 
made  up  a  fire  and  cooked  them  a  good  supper. 
Supper  being  over,  the  General  remarked  that  he 
understood  some  rebels  had  "  tried  to  cross  the 
river  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,"    answered  the  old  woman,    "but  our 


men  killed  some  un  urn,  and  drove  the  others 
back." 

"  Now,"  says  the  General,  "  I  know  that.  But 
didn't  some  of  them  get  over  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  her  reply,  "but  they  are  on  the 
mountain,  and  can't  get  down  without  being  killed, 
as  every  road  is  stopped  up." 

He  then  said  to  her,  "  It  is  very  important  for 
me  to  get  to  Athens  by  to-morrow  night,  or  I  may 
lose  that  sugar  and  coffee,  and  I  am  afraid  to  go 
down  any  of  these  roads,  for  fear  my  own  men 
will  kill  me." 

The  fear  of  losing  that  sugar  and  coffee  brought 
her  again  to  an  accommodating  mood,  and  she 
replied : 

"Why,  Paul,  can't  you  show  the  Captain 
through  our  farm,  that  road  down  by  the  field  ?" 

The  General  says,  "  Of  course,  Paul,  you  can  do 
it,  and  as  the  night  is  very  cold,  I  will  give  you  $10 
in  gold  to  help  you  along." 

The  gold,  and  the  prospect  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
was  too  much  for  any  poor  man's  nerves,  and  he 
yielded,  and  getting  on  a  horse,  he  took  them 
seven  miles  to  the  big  road. 

From  this  time  forward  he  had  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  all  very  wonderful,  until  he 
got  near  another  river  in  Tennessee,  when  he  re- 
solved to  go  up  to  a  house  and  find  the  way. 
Hines  went  to  the  house,  while  the  General  stood 
in  the  road.  Hearing  a  body  of  cavalry  come 
dashing  up  behind  him,  he  quietly  slipped  to  one 
side  of  the  road  and  it  passed  by  without  observ- 
ing him.  They  went  traveling  after  Hines,  and 
poor  fellow,  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  How 
sad  to  think  that  he  should  be  either  captured  or 
killed  after  so  many  brave  efforts,  not  only  in  his 
own  behalf,  but  also  in  that  of  the  General,  for 
the  General  says  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  Hines' 
enterprise  and  skill  that  they  made  their  escape. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  river  referred  to  above, 
he  tried  to  get  over,  intending  to  stop  that  night 
with  a  good  Southern  man  on  the  other  side.  He 
could  not  get  over,  and  had  to  stop  at  the  house  of 
a  Union  man.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the 
house  that  he  had  sought  the  night  previous,  and 
found  the  track  of  the  Yankees  scarcely  cold. 
They  had  been  there  all  night,  expecting  that  he 
would  come  there;  and  had  murdered  everybody 
who  had  attempted  to  reach  the  house,  without 
hailing  them.  In  pursuing  this  brutal  course 
they  had  killed  three  young  men,  neighbors  of 
this  gentleman,  and  went  away,  leaving  their  dead 
bodies  upon  the  ground. 

After  he  had  crossed  Okey's  River,  and  got  down 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  he  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  recognition.  At  one  time  he  passed 
some  poor  women,  and  one  of  them  commenced 
clapping  her  hands  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  know  who 
that  is ;  I  know  who  that  is !"  but  catching  her- 
self, she  stopped  short,  and  passed  on  with  her 
companions. 

0*86^> 

British  Protection. 

A  young  man  recently  went  to  the  office  of 
Colonel  Kent,  Provost  Marshal  General,  with  the 
complaint  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  that  town 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  But  I  claim  British  protection." 
:  "  You  aided  the  Confederacy  all  you  could  when 
they  were  in  power,  now  you  can't  get  out  of  the 
town  ;  claim  all  the  protection  in  the  world  and 
you  shan't  go  !" 

This  was  about  equal  to  Ed.  Osband,  who  is  a 
Major  in  command  of  General  Grant's  escort. 
While  in  Louisiana  he  lost  a  horse  and  took  the 
first  one  he  came  to.  The  owner  came  out  with 
a  pompous  air  and  said  : 

"  I  claim  British  protection." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Osband. 

"  But  I  want  the  horse." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  Major. 

"  I  must  have  him,"  said  cockney. 

"  My  fix,"  said  the  Major. 

"  My  Government  will  resent  this." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Major,  and  rode  off. 


— ^^-*c^-0^" 


A  Monster  Iron-Clad. 
The  Navy  Department  has  contracted  with  Otis 
Tufts,  of  Boston,  for  the  construction  of  a  casemated 
iron-clad  4,500  tons  burden.  This  is  the  only  ves- 
sel yet  contracted  for  under  the  advertisement  for 
monster  iron-clads. 
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Gen.  Beauregard  Keviewed  by  Gen.  Granger. 
Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,     ) 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  July  4,  1802.  f 

I  have  read  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise 
and  regret  a  communication  signed  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard, addressed  to  the  Mobile  iVcws  of  the  19th 
ultimo — surprised  that  facts  so  patent,  and  so 
easily  susceptible  of  proof,  should  he  denied  by 
him  ;  and  regret  that  so  weak,  wicked  and  unholy 
a  cause  as  is  this  cursed  rebellion,  should  have 
rendered  utterly  false  and  scrupulous  a  man  whom 
for  fifteen  years  I  have  always  associated  with  all 
that  was  chivalric,  high-minded  and  honorable. 

The  pursuit  from  Corinth  I  led  with  one  Brigade 
of  my  cavalry  and  a  battery,  leaving  Farmington 
at  noon  on  the  30th  of  May. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  came  up  with 
the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  found 
strongly  posted  in  the  bottom  of  Tuscumhia 
Creek,  eight  miles  south  of  Corinth.  The  next 
day  his  rear  guard  was  driven  out,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  first  of  June,  the  pursuit  recommenced.  We 
passed  Eienzi  only  two  hours  behind  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and  found  the  bridges  between  Eienzi 
and  Booneville  so  recently  fired  that  the  timbers 
were  nearly  all  saved.  My  advanced  guard  came 
up  with  the  enemy  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st,  about  four  miles  from  Boonville,  and  chased 
them  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  when  it  was 
halted  by  my  order,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
June  I  entered  Booneville,  and  during  all  of  that 
day  my  cavalry  was  constantly  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  on  every  road  leading  westward 
and  southward  from  Booneville  to  Twenty  Mile 
Creek. 

On  the  next  day  I  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  towards  Baldwin,  driving  the  enemy  across 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  and  on  the  4th  another  re 
connoissance  was  made  by  Colonel  Elliott  via 
Blackland's,  with  similar  results.  On  the  10th 
Baldwin  and  Gun  town  were  occupied  by  my 
troops,  which  was  as  far  as  the  pursuit  had  been 
carried.  Booneville  is  twenty-four  miles  by  the 
railroad  from  Corinth  and  Twenty  Mile  Creek  is 
eleven  miles  farther.  By  the  highway  the  dis- 
tance from  Corinth  to  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  is 
reckoned  by  the  inhabitants  at  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  facts  of  the  "  farmer's  story  "  are  these  :  I 
met  at  Kienzi,  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  June,  the 
citizen  whose  house  Beauregard  occupied  while 
there,  and  his  statement  to  me  Avas  that  Beaure- 
gard was  much  excited  and  utterly  surprised  by 
the  explosion  of  the  ordnance  in  the  burning  cars, 
fired  by  Colonel  Elliott  at  Booneville — that  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  at  Corinth,  and  that  he  violently 
swore  at  a  report  that  reached  him  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  at  Booneville.  That  he  sent  all  over 
town  to  ascertain  the  author  of  the  rumor,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  search  a  messenger  arrived 
direct  from  Booneville,  confirming  the  report  that 
the  "  Yankees  were  there,"  whereat  Beauregard 
altered  his  route  and  galloped  away  immediately, 
taking  the  roundabout  way  of  Blackland  to  Bald- 
win. This  statement  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  several  officers,  and  was  entirely  voluntary  and 
unasked  for. 

Colonel  Elliott  arrived  at  Booneville  on  the  80th 
of  May,  at  2  o'clock,  A.  M.  He  remained  secreted 
in  the  woods  east  of  the  railroad  until  daylight, 
when  he  moved  down  upon  the  town,  and  was 
met  by  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  rebel  caval- 
ry, who  incontinently  fled  at  a  volley  from  Capt. 
Campbell's  Second  Michigan  revolving  rifles.  This 
was  the  only  resistance  Colonel  Elliott  encoun- 
tered. He  found  in  the  town  about  800  well  sol- 
diers and  2,000  sick  and  convalescent,  but  none 
were  inclined  to  oppose  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  at 
least  500  wished  to  go  back  with  him  as  prisoners, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  them. 

The  two  thousand  sick  and  convalescent  found 
by  Colonel  Elliott  were  in  the  most  shocking  con 
dition. 

The  living  and  the  putrid  dead  were  lying  side 
by  side,  together  festering  in  the  sun,  on  plat- 
forms, on  the  track  and  on  the  ground — just 
where  they  had  been  driven  off  the  cars  by  their 
inhuman  and  savage  comrades.  No  surgeon — no 
nurses  were  attending  them.  They  had  no  food 
nor  water  for  one  or  two  days,  and  a  more  horri- 
ble scene  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Colonel  Elliott  set  his  own  men  to  removing 
them  to  places  of  safety,  and  they  were  all  so 


removed,  before  he  set  fire  to  the  depot  and  cars, 
as  can  be  proved  by  hundreds. 

Gen.  Beauregard  states  that  the  "  burning  of  two 
or  more  cars  is  not  enough  to  make  him  frantic." 

The  exact  number  of  cars  clostroyed  by  Colonel 
Elliott  is  as  follows  :  Five  cars  loaded  with  small 
arms ;  five  with  loose  ammunition ;  five  with 
fixed  ammunition ;  six  with  officers'  baggage ; 
five  with  clothing,  subsistence  stores,  harness, 
saddles,  &c,  making  a  total  of  twenty-six  cars, 
besides  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  one  locomotive. 

The  above  list  of  property  destroyed,  of  course 
does  not  include  the  depot  and  platform,  which 
were  filled  with  provisions  and  stores  of  every 
description. 

The  nine  men  of  Colonel  Elliott's  taken  pris- 
oners, were  a  party  who  had  taken  a  hand-car 
and  gone  up  the  track  a  mile  or  two  to  destroy  a 
water  tank.  It  is  presumed  they  were  surprised 
by  some  of  the  skulkers,  who  were  afraid  to  ap- 
proach Booneville  while  Colonel  Elliot  was  there. 

The  charge  of  burning  up  five  sick  men  in  the 
depot,  and  handing  down  Colonel  Elliott's  name 
to  infamy,  I  must  confess  is  only  in  character  with 
General  Beauregard's  previous  statements.  He 
knows  better.  He  knows  it  is  false.  The  rebel- 
lion, in  which  he  is  a  prominent  leader,  must  have 
imbued  him  with  more  credulity  than  reason — a 
spirit  of  malicious  exaggeration  has  taken  the 
place  of  truth.  To  convict  himself  of  inhumanity, 
treachery  and  deception  in  almost  every  word,  act 
and  deed,  he  has  only  to  take  the  combined  and 
concurrent  testimony  of  thousands  of  his  own 
subalterns  and  men,  especially  those  who  have 
fallen  into  o^r  hands  as  prisoners,  and  the  large 
numbers  who  have  deserted  his  sinking  cause. 
C .  Granger,  Brigadier-General. 


A  Feminine  Military  Officer. 

When  Gen.  Gordon  Granger  recaptured  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.,  he  found  Pauline  Cushman  in  a  rebel 
prison,  where  she  had  been  incarcerated  under 
sentence  of  death  as  a  Federal  spy.  After  hearing 
the  account  of  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone 
for  the  Union  cause,  General  Granger  determined 
Pauline  should  receive  some  testimonial  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  services  she  had  performed,  and 
accordingly  she  was  formally  proclaimed  to  be  a 
Major  of  Cavalry  ;  thus  she  became  known  to  the 
soldiers  as  Major  Pauline  Cushman.  The  ladies 
of  Nashville,  hearing  of  the  promotion  of  the 
feminine  Major,  prepared  a  costly  riding  habit, 
trimmed  in  military  style,  with  dainty  shoulder 
straps,  &c,  and  presented  the  dress  to  the  heroic 
Pauline. 

For  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gen. 
Granger  see  page  132. 
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War  Secrets. 

An  army  correspondent  tells  an  anecdote  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  The  rebel  army  was  on  its 
march  to  Maryland.  A  secesh  farmer  sought  an 
interview  with  "  Stonewall  "  and  said  : 

"  General  are  you  going  into  Maryland  ?" 

"  Do  you  seek  an  interview  to  ask  me  this  ques- 
tion?" inquirec  Jackson. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer  ;  "  but  if  you  will 
inform  me  I  will  tell  you  a  secret." 

"  A  secret,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?"  asked  Stonewall, 
eyeing  the  man  sternly. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  "  you  keep  yours,  and 
I  will  keep  mine !"  and  he  rode  off,  leaving  his 
butternut  friend  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment. 


How  Nature  covers  up  Battle-fields. 
Did  I  tell  you  ever  among  the  affecting  little 
things  one  is  always  seeing  in  these  stirring  war 
times,  how  I  saw  on  the  Bull  Run  battle-field 
pretty  pure  delicate  flowers  growing  out  of  empty 
ammunition  boxes,  a  rose  thrusting  up  its  graceful 
head  through  the  head  of  a  Union  drum,  which 
doubtless  sounded  its  last  charge,  (or  retreat,  as 
the  case  may  have  been,)  in  that  battle,  and  a 
cunning  scarlet  verbena  peeping  out  of  a  fragment 
of  bursted  shell,  in  which  strange  cup  it  has  been 
planted.  Wasn't  that  peace  growing  out  of  war? 
Even  so  shall  the  graceful  and  beautiful  ever  grow 
out  of  the  horrid  and  terrible  things  that  transpire 
in  this  changing  but  ever-advancing  world.    Na- 


ture covers  even  the  battle-grounds  with  verdure 
and  bloom.  Peace  and  plenty  soon  spring  up  in 
the  track  of  devastating  campaigns,  and  all  things 
in  nature  and  society  shall  work  out  the  progress 
of  mankind  and  harmony  of  God's  great  designs. 

General  Banks  and  the  Military  Speculators. 
Correspondents  universally  accord  to  General 
Banks  the  credit  of  being  "faithful  among  the 
faithless  " — perhaps  the  only  prominent  man  in 
his  Department  in  Government  employ  who  is 
not  grasping  after  the  spoils.  One  writer  records 
the  following  specimen  scene  at  the  General's 
Headquarters  : 

Enter  an  Ex-Colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, and  after  waiting  for  an  interview,  a  collo- 
quy something  like  the  following  occurs ; 

Ex-Col. — "  Good  morning,  General." 

Gen.  B. — "  Good  morning,  sir,  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  you." 

Ex-Col. — General,  I  called  to  ask  you  for  a  pass 
to  go  to  New  Iberia." 

Gen.  B— "  Your  name  is 

Ex-Col. — "  Yes,  sir." 

Gen.  B. — "  You  were  Colonel  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Regiment  ?" 

Ex-Col.—"  Yes,  sir." 

Gen.  B. — "  And  you  resigned  your  commission 
to  engage  in  speculation  ?" 

Ex-Col. — "  Why,  General,  you  would  not  suppose 
I  should  continue  in  the  service  when  I  saw  a 
chance  to  make  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  a  few  months !" 

Gen.  B. — "  Sir,  I  did  not  come  here  to  mako 
money  by  speculation,  and  it  is  because  men  like 
yourself  are  willing  to  see  my  command  broken 
up,  if  they  can  accomplish  their  own  purposes, 
that  this  Department  is  in  no  better  condition  to- 
day. I  give  no  passes  to  New  Iberia,  sir,  and 
especially  I  shall  not  grant  one  to  you.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

Exit  Ex-Colonel  evidently  considering  how  he 
should  get  to  New  Iberia  without  General  Banks' 
pass. 


A  correspondent  with  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, narrates  the  following  incident : 

A  certain  wealthy  old  planter,  who  used  to 
govern  a  precinct  in  Alabama,  in  a  recent  skir- 
mish was  taken  prisoner,  and  at  a  late  hour 
brought  into  camp,  where  a  guard  was  placed 
over  him.  The  aristocratic  rebel  supposing  every- 
thing was  all  right — that  he  was  secure  enough 
any  way  as  a  prisoner  of  war — as  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  resolved  himself  into  "  sleep's  dead 
slumber,"  Awaking  about  midnight,  to  find  the 
moon  shining  full  into  his  face,  he  chanced  to 
"inspect  the  guard,"  when,  horror  of  horrors, 
that  soldier  was  a  negro  !  And,  worse  than  all, 
he  recognized  in  that  towering  form,  slowly  and 
steadily  walking  a  beat,  one  of  Jds  own  slaves! 

Human  nature  could  not  stand  that ;  the  pris- 
oner was  enraged,  furious,  and  swore  he  would 
not.  Addressing  the  guard,  through  clenched 
teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  yelled  out : 

"  Sambo !" 

"  Well,  massa." 

"  Send  for  the  Colonel  to  come  here  imme- 
diately. My  own  slave  can  never  stand  guard 
over  me.  Its  a  d — d  outrage;  no  gentleman 
would  submit  to  it." 

Laughing  in  his  sleeve,  the  dark-faced  soldier 
promptly  called  out,  "  Corp'l  de  guard  !" 

That  dignity  appeared,  and  presently  the  Colonel 
followed. 

After  listening  to  the  Southerner's  impassioned 
harangue,  which  was  full  of  invectives,  the  Colo 
nel  turned  to  the  negro  with, 

"  Sam !' 

"  Yes,  Colonel." 

"  You  know  this  gentleman,  do  you  ?" 

"  Ob  course  ;  he's  Massa  B.,  and  has  a  big  plan- 
tation in  Alabam'." 

"  Well,  Sam,  just  take  care  of  him  to-night," 
and  the  officer  walked  away. 

As  the  sentinel  again  paced  his  beat,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  appealed  to  him  in  an  ar- 
gument. 

"  Listen,  Sambo!" 

"  You  hush,  dar ;  it's  done  gone  talkin'  to  you 
now.  Hush,  rebel!"  was  the  negro's  emphatic 
command,  bringing  down  his  musket  to  a  charge 
bayonet  position,  by  way  of  enforcing  silence. 
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GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 

Major-General  Philip  Henry 
Sheridan  was  born  in  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  during  the  year 
1831,  and  was  appointed  a  cadet 
at  West  Point  during  the  year 
1848.  He  graduated  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1853,  and  entered  the 
United  States  Regular  Army  on 
July  1,  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Infantry.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  First  Regiment, 
and  joined  his  company  at  Fort 
Duncan,  Texas,  during  the  Fall 
of  that  year.  He  fought  against 
the  Indians  of  this  region  until 
the  Spring  of  1855,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Infantry, 
with  the  full  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  dated  from  Novem- 
ber 22,  1854. 

During  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  1855,  Lieutenant  Sheridan 
held  command  of  Fort  Wood, 
New  York  Harbor,  and  in  July, 
1855,  embarked  for  California 
with  a  large  body  of  recruits. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  the  sur- 
vey for  the  Pacific  Railroad  from 
San  Francisco,  California,  to  Co- 
lumbia River,  Oregon. 

During  September,  1855,  he 
was  detached  from  the  survey  at 
Vancouver,  Washington  Territo- 
ry, and  ordered  to  join  Major 
Raines'  Expedition  against  the 
Yakima  Indians.  He  was  spe- 
cially mentioned  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Indians  at  the  Cascades  of 
the  Columbia,  April  28, 1856.  He 
occupied  posts  in  this  region  and 
was  complimented  by  Gen.  Scott 
during  1847  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Indian  difficulty. 

During  the  early  part  of  1861 
Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  pro- 
moted one  grade,  and  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1861,  became  Captain  of 
one  of  the  Companies  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  of  U.  S. 
Infantry.  He  joined  his  regiment 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  fol- 
lowing September,  and  was  made 
President  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission for  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  Government 
in  that  State. 

On  December  24,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary  of  "  the  Army 
of  the  Southwest,"  remaining 
with  it  until  after  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Chief  Quartermaster 
on  the  Staff  of  General  Halleck 
before  Corinth. 

Captain  Sheridan  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry  on  May  27, 
1862,  and  participated  in  the 
movement  under  Colonel  Elliott 
to  cut  the  railroad  at  Booneville, 
below  Corinth.  On  May  30  he 
repulsed  and  defeated  Mc- 
Maury's  Rebel  Cavalry  near  that 
place. 

Colonel  Sheridan  assumed  com- 
mand of  a  Cavalry  Brigade  on 
June  11,  1862,  and  on  July  1, 
defeated  a  Cavalry  force  of  nine 
regiments  under  Gen.  Chalmers 
by'a  brilliant  coup  de  main.  For 
this  dashing  operation  he  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of 
"Volunteers,  dating  July  1,  1862. 

General  Sheridan  assumed 
command  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Army  of  Ohio  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1862,  and  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Perryville,  October  8, 
and  Murfreesboro,  December  31, 
1862.    For  his  gallant  services  in 


GENERAL  THOMAS  W.  SHERMAN. 


the  latter  battle  he  was  promoted 
to  Major-General  from  that  date. 
General  Sheridan  distinguished 
himself  during  1863  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Middle  Tennessee  and 
at  Chattanooga. 


GENERAL  PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

Major-General  Thomas  W. 
Sherman  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  during  the  year 
1817.  He  obtained  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  schools  of  his  native 
State,  and  during  the  year  1832 
was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  the  U. 
S.  Military  Academy.  After  four 
years  study  he  graduated  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1836,  standing 
No.  18  in  a  class  of  forty-nine 
members. 

On  July  1,  1836,  Cadet  Sher- 
man entered  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery.  By  his  talents 
he  speedily  secured  promotion, 
and  on  March  1838,  was  pro- 
moted to  First  Lieutenant. 

He  obtained  command  of  bat- 
tery E  of  the  First  Artillery  on 
May  28,  1846,  and  with  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Mexico.  In  that  coun- 
try the  company  gained  great 
distinction,  and  was  always  after 
spoken  of  as  the  celebrated  Sher- 
man's battery.  At  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  February  23,  1847, 
Captain  Sherman  gained  the  bre- 
vet of  Major  for  his  distinguished 
gallantry. 

After  the  war  was  ended  the 
company  was  engaged  in  coast 
defence,  and  in  1857  served  in 
the  Northwest.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  1861,  the  battery  consist- 
ing of  90  men  and  8  howitzers 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  en  route 
for  the  National  Capital,  which  it 
soon  after  helped  to  garrison. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1861, 
Captain  and  Brevet  Major  Sher- 
man was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Artillery, 
and  as  such  participated  in  the 
Bull  Run  Campaign  of  Julv, 
1861. 

At  the  extra  Session  of  Con- 

fress,  1861,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
herman  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  V  olunteers,  to 
date  from  May  17,  1861.  When 
the  Port  Royal  Expedition  was 
planned,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  then 
consisting  of  three  Brigades,  and 
on  November  7,  1861,  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  landing.  This  force 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous 
Tenth  Army  Corps  of  Morris 
Island  and  Charleston  Harbor 
fame. 

Gen.  Thomas  remained  in  com- 
mand at  Port  Royal  until  March, 

1862,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
General  Hunter,  and  ordered  to 
join  Gen.  Halleck  in  the  South- 
west. While  at  Port  Royal  he 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  resi- 
dents of  that  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  but  his  efforts  were  made 
in  vain.  From  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  Gen.  Sherman 
was  shortly  after  transferred  to 
that  of  the  Gulf,  under  General 
Banks.  He  participated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  campaign  before 
Port  Hudson,   and  on  May   27, 

1863,  was  severely  wounded,  re- 
quiring the  amputation  of  his 
leg  to  save  his  life.  For  his  gal- 
lantry before  Port  Hudson  the 
President  appointed  him  a  Major 
General  of  Volunteers. 
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National  Battle  Fins. 

McClellan, 
Grant,  Rose- 
crans,  Banks, 
Meade,  Gill- 
more,  Burn- 
side,  Hooker, 
Sigel  and 
Foster.  All 
arc  the  same 
pattern  as 
the  cut,  only 
differing  in 
b  a  ttle- 
grounds  and 
dates.  Per- 
fect photo- 
graph likeness  in  each  pin,  plated  with  fine 
gold.  By  enlosing  One  Dollar  a  sample  will 
be  sent  by  mail. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
THE  ARMY.  The  undersigned  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacture,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and  re- 
cord of  gallant  acts.    Also, 


Cavalry  and  Artillery  Fins. 

This  cut 
represents 
perfectly 
the  Cava'- 
ry  and  Ar- 
t  i  1 1  e  r  y 
Pins  we 
have  been 
getting  up 
in  Silver 
to  answer 
the  urgent 
i  n  q  u  iries 
from  day 
to  day, 
from  that 
i  m  portant 

branch  of  the  sorvice  so  long  neglected  in 
appropriate  badges.  The  Cavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery Pins  are  Enamelled  for  the  Divisions 
in 


Bed,  White  and  Blue. 

The  outer 
rim  highly 
polished  as 
Silver  can 
be  for  the 
Name.  Co. 
and  Regi- 
m  e  n  t  . 
These  Pins 
are  Silver, 
and  cost 
One  Dollar 
and  Twen- 
t  y  -  fi  v  e 
Cents, 
with      the 

Name,  Co.  and  Regiment  engraved  upon 
them,  or  One  Dollar  without  engraving. 
If  any  engraving  is  desired  beyond  the 
Name,  "  Co."  and  Regiment,  Three  Cents 
per  Letter  or  Figure  will  be  charged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  Six  Dollars 
per  dozen.     The  Emblems  are  raieed  and 
the  Pins  about  the  thickness  of  a  two  shil- 
I  ling  piece. 


United  States  Navy  Monitor  Pins. 

The  cut 
is  a  correct 
C*V  copy  of  the 
Monitor 
Pins,  got 
up  in  Sil- 
ver. The 
name  of 
the  Moni- 
tor and 
pur  chaser 
of  hin  will 
be  Engrav- 
ed upon 
the  same 
and  fur- 
nished for  $1  50  each.  The  Pins  are  very 
beautiful  and  got  up  expressly  by  desire  of 
many  officers  of  the  Navy.  Same  Pins  got 
up  in  Solid  Gold. 

Agents  wanted.     Every   Monitor   in   the 
Navy  represented. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  &  CO 
609  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO    OUR    READERS. 

With  No.  13  of  the  "  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY,"  a  new  volume  will  commence. 

Owing  to  the  largely  advanced   price  of  paper,  and  everything  connected  with  publishing,  we  are  obliged  to  raise  the  subscription  price  to 
$1  50  per  year,  single  numbers  15  cents  each. 

The  advance  will  take  place  with  No.  13,  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Volume. 

All  back  numbers  of  the  "  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY  "  can  be  had  of  the  publishers, 
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J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO., 

100,000 

WATCHES,    CHAINS,    SETS    OP  JEW- 
ELRY. GOLD   PENS.    BRACELETS. 
LOCKETS,  RLNGS,  GFNT'S  PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  S1UDS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 


Worth  $500,000, 

To  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  till 
you  know  what  you  are  to  get. 

Splendid  List 

Or  Articles  to  be  Sold  fob  One  Dol- 
lar Each. 

100  Gold  Hunting  Cased  Watches,      $100 

100  Gold  Watches,  60 

200  Ladies'  Gold  Watches,       -       -  35 

600  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Watches,    -  15 

3000  Vest  and  Neck  Chains,      $5  00  to  10 

3000  Gold  Band  Bracelets,          5  00  to  10 

3000    "        "             "                    3  00  to  5 

3000  Cameo  Brooches,  -       -       4  00  to  6 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Brooches,    4  00  to  6 

3000  Lava  and  Flor.  Brooches,    4  00  to  6 

3000  Coral,      Opal     and     Urn. 

Brooches,           -       -       4  00  to  0 

3000  Cameo  Ear  Drops,         -       4  00  to  6 

3000  Mosaic  and  Jet  Ear  Drops,  4  00  to  6 
3000  Lava  and  Florentine  Ear 

Drops,         -        -       -       4  00  to  6 
3000  Coral,  Em.  and  Opal  Ear 

Drops,         -        -       -       4  00  to  8 

6100  Gent's  Breastpins,        -        2  50  to  8 

8000  Watch  Keys,         -       -       2  00  to  6 

5000  Fob  and  Ribbon  Slides,        2  00  to  G 

6000  Sets  of  Bosom  Studs,           2  50  to  6 

5000  Sleeve  Buttons,    -       -        2  50  to  0 

6000  Plain  Rings,          -       -       2  50  to  5 

6000  Stone  Set  Rings,   -        -       2  50  to  6 

6000  Lockets.         -        -       -        2  50  to  10 

5000  Sets  Ladies'  Jewelry.           5  00  to  10 
10000  Gold   Pens,    with    Silver 

Mounted  Holders,     -       4  00  to  5 
10000  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Ex- 
tension Cases  and  Pen- 
cils,    -       -       -        -       4  00  to  6 
All  Gold  Pens  14  Carats  and  Warranted. 

All  of  the  above  list  of  Goods  will  be 
sold  for  one  dollar  each.  Certificates  of 
all  the  various  articles,  stating  what  each 
one  can  have,  are  first  put  into  envelopes, 
sealed  up,  and  mixed  ;  and  when  ordered, 
are  taken  out  without  regard  to  choice, 
and  sent  by  mail,  thus  giving  all  a  fair 
chauce.  On  receipt  of  the  Certificate,  you 
will  see  what  you  can  have,  and  then  it  is 
at  your  option  to  send  one  dollar  and  take 
the  article  or  not. 

In  all  transactions  by  mail,  we  shall 
charge  for  forwarding  the  Certificates, 
paying  postage,  and  doing  the  business,  25 
cents  each,  which  must  be  inclosed  when 
the  certificate  is  sent  for.  Five  Certificates 
will  be  sent  for  $1,  eleven  for  $2,  thirty 
for  $5,  sixty-five  for  $10,  and  a  hundred 
for  $15. 

Agents. — Those  acting  as  Agents  will  be 
allowed  ten  cents  on  every  Certificate  or- 
dered by  them,  provided  their  remittance 
amounts  to  one  dollar.  Agents  will  collect 
25  cents  for  every  Certificate,  and  remit  15 
cents  to  us,  either  in  cadi  or  po.  tage 
stamps.  Great  caution  should  be  used  by 
our  correspondents  in  regard  to  giving 
their  correct  address,  Town,  County  and 
State. 

J.  H.  WINSLOW  &  CO., 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 

GOLD    PENS. 

14    carat  Gold    Pen,   solid  Silver   Case, 
$1  50,  warranted   for  one  yeir.    Pens  Re- 
pointed  on  the  receipt  of  35  cents.     Send 
for  circular  of  engravings  of  different  size. 
E.  S.  JOHNSON, 
No.  15  Ma  den  lane,  New  York. 

OSBORN'S 

CELEBRATED  PREPARED 

JAVA    COFFEE, 

WARRANTED  SUPERIOR   TO  ANY  LN 
THE  MARKET. 

Sold  at  Retail  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  by  first-class  grocers,   throughout 
the  United  States. 
P^~  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Put  up  only  by 

LEWIS  A.  OSBORN, 
Wholesale  Depot.,  09  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Watches  Given  Away*! ! 

Agents  and  dealers  should  look  at  the 
GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY, 
which  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
our  NEW  NOVELTY  PRIZE  PACKET. 

$15  Capital  only  required  to  obtain  a 
WATCH,  FREE,  with  first  Order.  Also, 
we  offer 

SPLENDID   STEEL   ENGRAVINGS. 

$10  invested  will  yield  $50.  Never  before 
were  such  inducements  offered.  Full  par- 
ticulars, in  Circulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S. 
HASKINS  &  CO.,  36  Beekman  st.,  N.  Y. 
Oldest  established  Prize  Package  House  in 
the  United  States. 

GEORGE    M.    TRACY'S 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  YOKE 

PERFECT  FITTING  SHIRT  MANUFAC- 
TORY, 101  William  street,  N.  Y. 
THOSE  DESIRING  A  SUPERIOR  FIT- 
TING SHIRT  WILL  NOT  BE  DISAP- 
POINTED. SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
FROM  MEASURE.  HIS  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE ENABLE*  HIM  TO  SAY  TH'  T 
FOR  ELEGANCE  OF  STYLE,  CHOICE 
MATERIAL  AND  SUPERIOR  WORK- 
MANSHIP, HE  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 
A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  Ai_L  KINDS 
MENS'  FURNISHING  GOODS  ON  HAND. 
FINE  THREE  AND  FOUR-PLY  LINEN 
COLLARS:  RICH  NECK  TIES  AND 
SCARFS,  SUSPENDERS,  GLOVES,  HO- 
SIERY AND  UNDER  GARMENTS  OF 
ALL  KINDS. 

GEO.  M.  TRACY,  Agent, 

101  WiRiam-st.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT    BOOKS. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  Catalogue 

THOMAS     ORMSBY 

PURCHASING   AGENCY, 

86  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

John  A.  Gray  &  Green, 

NEWSPAPER  BOOK    AND   JOB 
PRINTERS, 

STEREOTYPERS,     PAMPHLET      AND 
BOOKBINDERS. 

Cor.  Frankfort  and  Jacob  sts.,  New  York. 


Printing,  Stereotyping  and  Pamphlet  and 
Book-Binding  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
in  any  quantity,  well  and  promptly  done  at 
the  Lowest  Price  for  Cash. 

This  Establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city,  is  ENTIRELY  FLRE-PROOF, 
and  is  the  LARGEST  GENERAL  PRINT- 
ING OFFICE  in  the  country.  FORTY 
different  WEEKLY  and  MONTHLY  peri- 
odicals have  been  regularly  printed  in  it  for 
many  years;  its  PRESSROOMS,  BOOK 
and  JOB  Departments,  its  STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY  and  BOOK-BINDERY  are  fully 
equal  to  any  demand. 


A  Fine  Watch   Free, 

AND  $15  PER  DAT  MADE  EASY, 

by  selling  the  GREAT  "  original  and 
only  genuine"  RICKARDS'  PRIZE 
AND  STATIONERY  PACKAGES,  each 
of  which  contains  "  morr  real  valuable 
articles  "  thin  any  half  dozen  other  pack- 
ages ever  sold.  Each  Package  contains  Fine 
'W  riting  Materials,  Engravings,  Fashion 
Plates,  Fancy  Articles,  Yankee  Notions, 
Games,  Recipes,  Many  Ways  to  Get  Rich, 
Rich  Presents  of  Fine  Jewelry,  etc.  The 
whole  worth  several  dollars  if  bought  sep- 
arate. Price  only  25  cents.  Wholesale 
rates  to  Agents  low.  Profits  large,  bales 
immense.  Every  soldier  and  every  family 
wante  them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
and  camp.  $15  per  day  guaranteed,  and  a 
splendid  Gold  or  Silver  Hunting  Case 
Watch,  genuine  English  movements,  per- 
fect time-keeper,  PRESENTED  FREE  TO 
EACH  AGENT.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  our  great  new  Circulars  for  1864, 
containing  "  extra  premium  induce- 
ments free."  S.  C.  RICKARDS  &  CO., 
102  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Original, 
Largest,  and  Oldest  Prize  Package  House 
in  the  World. 

WATCHES  FOE  $8. 

WATCHES  FOR  $10. 
WATCHES  FOR  $12  50. 
WATCHES  FOR  $15,  $20,  $25,  $30. 
Also  a  large  assortment  at  prices  from 
$8  to  $100. 

Also  all  kinds  Army  Badges,  Gold  Pens, 
Jewelry,  &c. 
Send  for  circular. 

R.  KEITH,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DEMOREST'S 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IN    PLAYING    CARDS. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

Designs  from  French  Artists. 


The  above  new  Card  has  fifty-two  beauti- 
ful pictures,  of  elegant  design,  and  they 
can  also  be  used  as  ordinary  playing  cards, 
thus  combining  pleasure  with  amusement. 
Enclose  50  cents  and  send  for  sample  pack. 
$5  per  dozen ;  liberal  discount  by  gross  to 
dealers. 

L.  A.  CASWELL, 

60  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Hawkes'  Improved  Fountain  Pen, 

No  Inkstand  required ;  one  filling  writes 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  ;  also,  the  best 
and  largest  Gold  Pen  in  Silver  Extension 
ever  offered  for  $1.  Send  Stamp  for  circu- 
lar. GEO.  F.  HAWKES,  Manufacturer, 
64  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


GIASS   LETIERS 


Glass  and  other  Letters  and  Num- 
bers for  attaching  to  Windows, 
Signs,  Marble  and  other  surfaces. 

Glass  Signs  and  Show  Cards,  with  frames,  Glass  Labels  for  Bottles.    Office,  107  Fulton 

street,  New  York.    GLACS  LETTER  CO. 

GROVER    &    BAKER'S 
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Sewing    Machines 

WERE  AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

OVER  ALL  COMPETITORS 

THE     LATE     STATE    FAIRS 


O  F 


New  York,  Dxinois, 

Vermont,  Michigan, 

Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 

Ohio,  Kentucky, 

Indiana,  Oregon. 

AND  AT  NUMEROUS  INSTITUTE  AND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

SALESROOMS  495  BROADWAY. 


A    WEEKLY 

JOURNAL    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS 

ON  ALL  LIVE   SUBJECTS, 

AND   A 

NATIONAL  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
IN  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 


Single  Copies  Eight  Cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,       -       -       -  $3  60 

Half-Yearly, i  75 

Demorest's  Illustrated  News  and  Mme. 

Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions,  4  00 

Two  copies,  one  year,     ...  6  00 

Three  copies,  one  year,      --      -       -  8  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,            -       -  12  00 


We  design  to  make  this  the  model  Family 
Newspaper  of  America.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  News,  Arts,  t-cience,  Entertainment  and 
Fashion,  all  beautifully  and  graphically  11- 
lustrated,  in  the  best  style,  and  will  be  in- 
teresting to  old  and  young,  the  grave  and 
the  gay.  To  include  Social  Topics,  Re- 
markable Events,  Military  Movements  and 
the  Live  Subjects  of  the  Day.  A  Depart- 
ment for  Ladies,  under  the  control  of  Jen- 
nie June,  the  best  Domestic  Writer  in  this 
country ;  the  latest  Fashions,  with  Illustra- 
tions, will  be  given  in  each  Number,  by 
Mme.  Demorest.  Valuable  Supplementary 
Sheets  will  also  be  furnished  with  nearly 
every  number. 

A  Summary  of  News  from  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  a  Record  of  Dramatic  Items, 
and  a  full  representation,  Pictorial  and 
otherwise,  given  of  the  most  striking  Nov- 
elties, Inventions,  Stirring  Scenes  and  In- 
cidents which  mark  the  Progress  of  the 
Age,  making  it  very  interesting  and  desira- 
ble as  a  Family  Journal,  and,  altogether 
rendering  Demorest's 

NEW  YORK  ILLUSTRATED   NEWS 
the  Cheapest  and  most  Valuable  Newspaper 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

New  Type,  and  the  best  Mechanical  abili- 
ty, will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  render 
the  typographical  appearance  equal  to  that 
of  the  finest  English  journals,  while  the 
Artistic  and  Literary  talent  will  speak  for 
themselves  far  more  effectually  than  could 
be  done  for  them. 


Valuable  Premiums    for  Yearly  Sub- 
scribers. 


Our  list  of  Premiums  will  be  found  to 
embrace  the  most  liberal  arrangements  yet 
made  for  obtaining  Subscribers. 

A  German  Edition  is  also  published  on 
the  same  basis  and  on  the  same  terms. 

Published  Every  Thursday. 

£3P~  Advertisements  must  be  handed  In 
on  Monday,  to  insure  insertion. 

EsP"  All  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

W.  J.  DEMOREST, 
No.  90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 


Mme.  Demorest's  Mirror 
of  Fashions. 

The  Spring  Number  of  this  magnificent 
Fashion  Magazine  will  present  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  novelties  for  the  Spring 
Fashions,  and  some  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary attractions,  among  which  will  be  a 
large  Double  Mammoth  Fasliion  Plate 
twice  the  usual  size,  and  the  most  beautiful 
Fashion  Plate  ever  offered  in  a  Magazine  in 
the  world.  The  Spring  number  -will  also 
contain  Six  Full  Size  Patterns,  an  elegant 
Braid  Sheet,  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, &c,  all  for  only  25  cents,  or  yearly 
subscription,  $1,  with  a  premium  of  One 
Dollar's  Worth  of  Extra  Patterns.  Do  not 
fail  to  subscribe  immediately.  The  Agri- 
culturist and  Mirror  of  Fashions  are  fur- 
nished together  for  $1  75 ;  Arthur's  and 
Peterson's  Magazine  and  the  Mirror  of 
Fashions,  $2  20 ;  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and 
the  Mirror  of  Fashions,  $2  75 ;  less  thaa 
the  cost  of  Godey's  alone ;  Demorest's  H- 
lustrated  News  and  the  Mirror  of  Fashions, 
$4.  Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Ad 
dress  Mme.  DEMOREST,  No.  473  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


THOSE  EXQUISITE  BOOKS 
WITH  EXQUISITE  ENGRAVINGS. 
— Send  your  address  on  a  stamped  envel 
ope,  and  get  a  catalogue  with  full  particu- 
lars. C.  BLANCHARD,  Publisher,  No.  30 
Ann  street,  New  York. 


Vol.  I.— No.  10.] 


NEW  YORK,   APRIL,   1864. 


r  SINGLE  COPIES  10  CENTS. 
Ll$  PER  YEAH  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1S63,  by  Thomas  B.  Leggett  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk"s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GENERAL  POLK. 

Lieutenant-General  Leonidas  Polk,  of  the 
Rebel  Army,  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
about  the  year  180G,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Col.  William  Polk.  He  received  his  elementary 
education  in  his  native  State,  and  as  his  father 
had  a  great  idea  of  making  a  soldier  of  young 
Leonidas,  he  through  his  political  influence  se- 
cured his  admission  into  West  Point  as  a  cadet 
from  North  Carolina,  during  the  year  1823. 

Cadet  Polk  passed  through  his  course  with 
credit,  entering  each  higher  class  with  honors  that 
he  had  gained  from  the  one  below.  He  graduated 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1827,  standing  eighth  in  his 
class.  He  was  a  classmate  with  the  rebel  General 
Rains,  and  while  he  was  at  West  Point  the  rebel 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  the  rebel  Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Bejamin  Huger, 
Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and 
others,  obtained  their  educa- 
tion at  that  institution. 

During  his  career  at  West 
Point,  young  Polk  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Staff  of  General 
Worth,  and  afterwards  officer 
of  the  Cadet  Battalion. 

The  young  Cadet  entered 
the  United  States  Army  as  a 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery ;  but  having  no  idea 
of  following  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  he  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  Army  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1827, 
without  having  been  assigned 
to  any  regiment  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Polk  then  began  his 
studies  for  the  church,  and 
applied  for  admission  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Minis- 
try. He  then  passed  his 
examination  and  took  orders 
as  an  Episcopal  Clergyman, 
holding  this  peaceful  position 
for  eight  years. 

During  the  year  1838  ho 
received  the  appointment  of 
Missionary  Bishop  of  that 
Church  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory  south  of 
36°  30',  with  a  provisional 
charge  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  mission  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Bishop  Polk  held  this  Mis- 
sionary Bishoprick  until  the 
year  1841,  when  lie  was  ap- 
pointed the  regular  Bishop 
cf  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  into  actual  war, 
Jefferson  Davis  applied  to  Bishop  Polk  to  accept 
the  position  of  Brigadier-General,  which  the 
Bishop  refused.  Davis  then  tendered  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Major-General,  which  the  warlike 
minister  accepted.  Bishop  Meade  hearing  this 
fact,  told  Bishop  Polk  that  he  already  held  a  com- 
mission in  a  very  different  army,  to  which  he 
should  still  hold  his  allegiance ;  but  Polk  replied 
that  while  he  accepted  the  Major-Generalship,  he 
did  not  intend  to  resign  his  right  to  the  Bishoprick. 
"  When,"  said  he,  "  I  accept  a  commission  in  the 


Confederate  Army,  I  not  only  perform  the  duties 
of  a  good  citizen,  but  contend  for  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  social,  political 
and  religious  polity." 

Major-General  Polk's  command  in  1861  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  northernmost  limits 
claimed  by  the  rebels.  It  took  in  the  rebel  en- 
campment at  Corinth,  the  northern  portions  of  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  whole  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  nearly  all  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,      His  headquarters  was  at  Memphis. 

General  Polk,  by  his  encroachments  upon  the 
State  of  Kentucky  during  the  summer  of  1801, 
precipitated  the  occupation  of  that  State  bjr  the 
Union  troops  under  Generals  Grant  and  Robert 
Anderson.      The  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought, 
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REBEL  GENERAL  BISHOP  LEONIDAS  POLK. 

and  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  fell  while  the  De- 
partment was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Polk. 
The  works  at  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  were 
also  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  after  which  it  was 
found  necessary  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  place  a 
higher  officer  over  that  part  of  the  rebel  do- 
minions to  prevent  it  being  entirely  overrun  by 
the  Union  troops. 

At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing, 
General  Polk,  who  had  been  made  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the 
Army  Corps  under  Generals  A.  S.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard.     He  participated  in  that  contest  and 


in  the  operations  at  Corinth  previous  the  evacua 
tion  of  the  place. 

General  Bragg  having  been  appointed  to  the 
Department,  the  headquarters  of  which  was  re- 
moved to  Chattanooga,  Lieutenant-General  Polk 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  corps  of  his  Army. 
He  thus  participated  in  the  movement  through 
Tennessee  into  Kentucky  during  September,  1802, 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  October  8, 
1862.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  lie  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Union  troops,  and  by 
his  presence  of  mind  not  only  saved  himself  but 
actually  ordered  a  regiment  to  "  cease  firing." 

At  Murfreesboro  Lieutenant-General  Polk  com- 
manded the  First  Corps  of  General  Bragg's  Army, 
and   participated  in  those   terrible  struggles  that 
made  the  close  of  1862  and  the  beginning  of  1863 
so     fearfully    sanguinary    in 
their    warlike    record.      The 
rebel  army  then  fell  back  to 
the     region     of     Tullahoma, 
which     place     it    was     com- 
pelled   to    evacuate    by    the 
flank   movements  of  General 
Rosecrans  during  the  summer 
of  1863. 

General  Polk  took  part  in 
the  fearful  struggle  at  Chicka- 
m  a  u  g  a  d uring  September, 
1863 ;  and  it  is  reported  in 
the  official  despatches  of 
General  Bragg  that,  had  Gen- 
eral Polk  obeyed  his  orders, 
the  army  of  General  Rosecrans 
would  have  been  annihilated. 
For  this  dereliction  of  duty 
he  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

Although  temporarily  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  the 
rebel  President  had  too  much 
confidence  in  General  Polk  to 
allow  him  to  resign  the  ser- 
vice, and  he  was  therefore 
ordered  t3  take  the  command 
of  the  camp  of  paroled  pris- 
oners released  by  Generals 
Grant  and  Banks  at  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson.  He  as- 
sumed the  command  of  these 
troops  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1863. 

During  January,  1864,  he 
was  again  in  the  field  in 
temporary  command  of  the 
rebel  Department  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Colonel  Polk's  appearance 
is  thus  described  :  "  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
fifty  winters,  tall  and  straight,  bearing  in  every 
word  and  look  the  impress  of  the  general  rather 
than  the  divine  ;  gray  eyes,  deep  set,  keen  and 
penetrating,  nose  rather  of  the  Roman  order  of 
architecture,  mouth  sunken,  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed, hair  and  side  whiskers  (a  la  militaire) 
precociously  frosted,  quick  spoken  and  ready,  and, 
withal,  affable  in  conversation.  He  is  by  no  means 
an  austere  man,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  address, 
yet  determination  sits  upon  every  lineament  of  his 
countenance,  and  firmness  creeps  out  in  every  look 
and  gesture." 
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SONG  OF  THE  UOLDIERS. 

Comrades  known  in  marches  many, 
Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many, 
Comrades  bound  by  memories  many, 

Brothers  ever  let  us  be ! 
Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us, 
Marching  orders  may  divide  us, 
But,  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we. 

Comrades  known  by  faith  the  clearest, 
Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest, 
Bound  we  are  by  ties  the  dearest, 

Brothers  ever  more  to  be  ; — 
And,  if  spared  and  growing  older, 
Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder, 
And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Brothers  ever  we  shall  be. 

By  communion  of  the  banner — 
Battle  scarred  but  victor  banner, 
By  the  baptism  of  the  banner 

Brothers  of  one  church  are  we  ! 
Creed  nor  faction  can  divide  us, 
Race  nor  language  can  divide  us  ; 
Still,  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Brothers  of  the  flag  are  we  ! 


THE  TENNESSEEAN  FAMILY. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 


BY   LIEUT.-COL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FATHER    AND   SON. 

early  part  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
of  Tennessee  became  the  special 
hate  and  oppression  of  the  rebel 
this  tyranny  was  still  further  dis- 
played when  it  was  discovered  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  persecution,  the  people,  like  the 
martyrs  of  old,  were  the  moreloyal  and  perse- 
vering. 

At  this  particular  time  there  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Clinton,  Tenn.,  a  family  who  gloried  in 
the  name  of  Emery.  This  family  consisted  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  with  two  grown  daughters,  and 
a  son  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  senior  Emery  had  been  a  resident  of  Ten- 
nessee for  nearly  thirty  years,  having  settled  on  a 
farm  of  that  country  while  yet  a  single  man.  He 
was  a  son  of  one  who  had  fought  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  love  of  country  was  strong  and  he 
felt  a  devotion  to  the  Republic  such  as  none  but 
those  wdio  are  born  in  the  United  States  can  feel. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  had  cleared  his  farm  with 
his  own  hands.  He  had  no  particular  interest  in 
Slavery  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  not 
keeping  a  slave  himself  until  he  was  married, 
and  then  only  having  one  negro  on  his  premises, 
a  woman,  who  helped  in  keeping  the  house  in 
order  and  looking  after  the  cows  and  dairy. 

This  negress,  whose  name  was  Susannah,  had 
been  in  the  family  for  several  years,  and  had  seen 
the  young  children  rise  from  infancy.  She  had 
been  bought  at  a  slave  market,  but  as  soon  as 
she  reached  the  home  of  the  young  couple,  she 
had  been  presented  with  her  free  papers,  and  as  a 
free  woman  had  lived  nearly  all  her  life  on  the 
farm. 

From  the  children  the  negress  received  the 
abreviated  name  of  "  Nanna,"  and  she  was  after* 
wards  so  called  by  all  the  family.  As  Nanna  wag 
very  kind  to  the  children  they  learned  to  love  her, 
and  as  they  grew  elder  their  love  ripened  into  a 
familiar  kind  of  affection,  such  as  will  always 
exist  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

At  the  time  of  opening  this  story,  the  eldest 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Martha — after  the  re- 
vered wife  of  the  patriotic  Washington— had  j  ust 
reached  her  seventeenth  year,  and  Minnie,  the 
younger,  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 
George,  the  son,  was  therefore  of  an  age  between 
the  two. 

Before  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  Martha  had 
been  betrothed  to  a  young  farmer  residing  near 
Knoxville,  and    George  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 

dashing   beauty   of  the   name  of    Kate   C , 

the  daughter  of  a  planter  whom  he  had  met 
while  on  a  visit  to  Nashville.  The  prospects  of 
future  happiness   for  both  were  very    good,   and 


they  looked    forward   to  the  day  when  the  wed- 
dings should  take  place. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sounds  of  the  guns  of 
the  rebels  firing  upon  Sumter  vibrated  through 
the  air,  and  even  affected  the  quiet  of  the  homes 
in  Tennessee.  The  disloyal  of  that  State  rose  to 
arms,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  tried  to  induce  the 
East  Tennesseeau  farmers  to  join  with  them. 
The  brother  of  Kate  C received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  newly  organizing  forces  of  rebel 
Tennesseans,  and  called  upon  his  sister  to  induce 
young  George  Emery  to  join  his  command.  A 
commission  was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  at 
once  accept,  and  Kate's  hand  after  the  war  was 
ended  ;  but  if  he  refused  he  was  to  be  thrust  en- 
tirely out  of  the  family. 

Poor  George's  position  was  a  trying  one,  as  may 
be  judged  from  his  interview  with  his  father. 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  our  State  is 
rising  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Abolition  fac- 
tion." 

"  Indeed  \"  returned  the  old  man. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  stand  by  their  State." 

"  Indeed.     Humph." 

"And,  father,  I  intend  to  join  Captain  C 's 

company." 

"  What  for  ?"  inquired  the  old  man. 
"  To  resist  the  cursed  abolitionists  if  they  should 
come  upon  our  soil." 

"  Well,  and  what  next  ?" 
"  What  next  ?    Why,  drive  them  out." 
"  And  what  next?" 
"  Fight  till  the  last." 
"  And  what  for  f 
"Our  independence." 

"  What  more  independence  do  you  want  than 
you  have  V 

"  We  want  to  have  our  own  institutions." 
"  And  who  has  interfered  with   your  institu- 
tions V" 

"  The  abolitionists." 
"  What  have  they  done  ?" 

"  It  is  not  what  they  have  done,  but  what  theyr 
are  going  to  do.  Have  they  not  elected  their  own 
President  1" 

"  Whose  fault  is  that  1" 

"  It  matters  little  whose  fault  it  is ;  they  have 
done  it,  and  I  am  going  to  join  the  army  and  pull 
down  the  cursed  Stars  and  Stripes." 

"  What  1"  shouted  the  old  man  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "  Pull  pown  the  flag  ?  Not  while  I 
live.  My  father  fought  the  British  under  that 
flag,  and  I  say  cursed  be  the  man  who  dares  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  first  halyard  to  bring  that 
flag  down." 

George  hung  his  head.  He  could  not  reply  to 
the  emphatic  speech  of  his  father. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  interview  George  was 
in  Nashville,  and  was  met  with  smiles  by  Kate  on 
his  arrival  at  her  house. 

After  the  usual  opening  conversation,  the  subject 
came  up  about  his  joining  her  brother's  company. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  George. 
■  "  Not  do  it  ?"  inquired  Kate.     "  And  why  not  ?" 
"  I  shall  make  an  enemy  of  my  whole  family." 
"  And  is  your  family  more  than   your  State  ?" 
asked  the  girl  with  energy.     "  Are  you  a  son  of 
Tennessee  ?     Is  your  family  more  than  I  ?" 
George  replied  not. 

"Go,"  said  she.  "The  South  does  not  want 
cravens  such  as  you  to  fight  for  her  independence. 
Go.  And  under  the  banners  of  the  hated  Abe 
Lincoln  fight  against  your  State  and  her  institu- 
tions. And  when  we  have  gained  our  indepen- 
dence, never  think  to  become  the  husband  of  a 
daughter  of  Tennessee." 

"  Oh,  Kate,"  said  George,  "  do  not  speak  so 
harshly  to  me." 

"Harsh?"  returned  Kate,  quickly.  "Can  an}r- 
thing  be  too  harsh  for  me  to  say  to  one  who  is  so 
despicable  as  to  allow  his  family  to  dictate  to  him 
whether  he  shall  be  a  man  or  not.  If  you  wish 
to  show  your  affection  for  me,  at  once  join  the 
cause  of  my  country." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  was  George's  reply. 
"  Then  I  can  say  no  more." 
And  turning  away,  Kate  made  a  movement  to 
leave  him  alone. 

"  Do    not    leave    me    in    anger,    Kate,"    said 
George- 
She   turned  around,  and  then   as  if  impressed 
with  a  new  idea  she  said, 

"  George,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  hastily.  Sit 
down." 


They  sat  on  the  sofa  together,  and  for  a  time 
the  subject  was  changed.  But  gradually  she 
brought  it  up  again,  this  time  with  endearments 
instead  of  hasty  words,  and  before  he  left  that 
evening  he  had  promised  her  to  join  her  brother's 
company. 

"There  will  be  no  fighting,"  said  the  girl, 
"  and  when  the  South  is  an  independent  sover- 
eignty, with  my  brother's  influence  you  will  rise 
to  a  high  position.  And,"  said  she,  joyfully, 
"  here  is  my  brother.     So  you  can  accept  at  once." 

Poor  George  was  caught.  He  could  not  escape, 
and  before  forty -eight  hours  were  over,  his  name 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  papers  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the Tennessee  Infantry,  in  Captain 

C 's  company. 

Of  course  George  could  not  return  to  his  home, 
and  the  first  intelligence  his  father  received  of  his 
action  was  in  the  Nashville  Dispatch,  which  was 
brought  in  by  a  friend. 

"  I  see  your  son  George  has  joined  the  Seces- 
sionists," was  the  Mend's  remark  as  he  entered 
the  house. 

"  No  son  of  mine,"  said  the  elder  Emery,  "  ever 
joined  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

"  But,  man,"  earnestly  remarked  the  visitor 
pointing  to  the  paper,  "there  is  his  name  in  the 
Dispatch:' 

"  That  is  no  son  of  mine,"  said  Emery,  "  so  say- 
no  more  about  it." 

And  the  old  man  taking'  hold  of  the  paper 
turned  abruptly  away.  He  had  kept  a  stiff  upper 
lip  before  his  visitor  ;  but  as  he  entered  his  bed- 
room, he  biyrst  into  tears. 

"He  is  no  son  of  mine,"  said  Emery,  as  he 
read  the  name  in  the  Dispatch.  "  The  grandson 
of  my  father  would  never  had  joined  the  cause  of 
the  enemies  of  his  Government." 

With  these  words  he  tore  the  paper  in  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  and  threw  it  behind  the  fire. 

"  Martha,"  shouted  the  old  man,  "  where  is  the 
old  flag  your  grandfather  carried  in  1812  ?  Fetch 
it  out,  lass,  and  I  will  once  more  let  it  float  over 
the  old  house.  And  let  any  of  the  rascally  crew, 
of  Secessionists  tear  it  down  if  they  dare." 

The  flag  was  brought,  and  the  aged  patriot, 
mounting  the  ladder,  nailed  it  himself  to  a  staff, 
and  firmly  fastened  it  to  the  roof  of  his  house. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   BRAVE   TENNESSEE   GIRL. 

The  old  flag  waved  gaily  over  the  roof  which 
sheltered  the  elder  Emery\  and  each  time  he 
left  the  house  he  gazed  fondly  on  the  "  Stars 
and  Stripes." 

"  That's  a  good  old  flag,"  said  he,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  "  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  who 
would  attempt  to  take  it  down  while  I  live." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  jogged  along  to  the 
field,  to  his  daily  toil,  for  although  advanced  in 
years,  he  still  looked  after  his  farm,  never  having 
had  any  assistance  except  from  his  son,  and  now 
that  he  had  left  him,  the  work  was  all  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders. 

While  he  was  absent  and  out  of  hearing  of 
anything  that  might  transpire  at  the  house,  a 
party  of  men  arrived  at  the  door  of  Emery's 
dwelling. 

"That  flag  must  come  down,"  said  the  spokes- 
man to  Martha,  who  had  answered  the  knock  at 
the  door.  "  The  State  of  Tennessee  has  seceded 
from  their  Union  with  the  Abolition  States,  and 
no  flag  that  represents  that  Union  must  be  allowed 
to  float  in  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

"  I  don't,  know  what  you  mean  by  the  Southern 
Confederacy,"  answered  Martha  ;  "but  under  that 
flag  my  grandfather  fought  in  1812  ;  and  it  has 
now  been  nailed  to  the  staff  by  my  father. 
Therefore  take  it  down  at  your  peril." 

"  Don't  mind  the  girl,"  said  one  of  the  band, 
"  we  will  soon  see  whether  that  flag  shall  be  raised 
over  any  house  in  Tennessee." 

With  this  remark  they  made  a  rush  for  the 
house. 

"  Stop !"  shouted  Martha,  with  a  voice  of  deter- 
mination. "  The  first  that  attempts  to  cross  this 
threshold  to  tear  down  that  flag  j  would  she:! 
him,  if  it  were  my  own  brother. 

With  this  Martlia  presented  a  pistol  at  the 
head  of  the  foremost  man,  who  recoiled  imme- 
diately. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"    said   she,    "  if  you 
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tliink  I  sliall  tamely  submit  to  any  insult  offered 
that  flag.  Go  back  to  him  who  has  sent  you,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  one  girl  still  in  Tennessee 
who  has  courage  enough  left  in  her  to  protect  the 
flag  of  her  fathers,  even  with  her  life." 

The  men  looked  at  Martha  and  at  each  other. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  one,  "  that  girl's 
got  spirit." 

"  Yes,"  said  another.  "  And  she  means  what 
she  says." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  a  third.  "  Only  look 
at  her  eye." 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Emery,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  that  flag  must  come  down.  So  it  is  no 
use  talking." 

"  I  reckon  you  had  not  better  try  it  on,"  said 
Martha,  "  for  if  you  do,  you  will  come  down  with 
the  flag." 

"  I  believe  the  girl  means  it,"  said  one  of  the 
party.  "  And  for  my  part  I  think  we  had  better 
let  her  have  her  own  way." 

"  And  I." 

"  And  I." 

"If  that  be  so,"  said  the  commander,  "  we  may 
as  well  clear.  Good  day,  lass.  You  are  a  plucky 
girl.     Right  face.     March." 

"  Thank  goodness,  they  are  gone,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  sank  nearly  fainting  inside  the  door 
she  had  but  just  closed. 

That  evening,  young  Johnstone,  the  betrothed 
of  Martha,  visited  the  house,  and  by  her  he  was  told 
all  about  the  rascals  who  had  threatened  her  in 
the  morning.  While  they  were  talking,  a  shot 
was  heard  near  by  and  a  cry  for  help.  Johnstone 
at  once  rushed  into  ihe  adjoining  field,  and  found 
old  Mr.  Emery  weltering  in  his  blood.  A  young 
man  retreated  as  Johnstone  advanced  toward 
where  the  murdered  man  lay. 

"  Who  has  done  this  t"  inquired  Johnstone. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  old  man.  "  But 
send  Martha  to  me." 

Johnstone  rushed  to  the  house  and  brought  out 
the  two  daughters. 

"  Oh,  father,"  sobbed  the  girls,  "  who  could 
have  treated  you  so  cruelly." 

"  Martha,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  would  speak 
with  you  alone."  And  when  all  had  withdrawn, 
he  continued,  "It  was  the  Secession  troops,  and 
their  commanding  officer  was  your  brother — no, 
not  brother — it  was  George  who  once  bore  the 
name  of  Emery." 

Horror  stricken,  Martha  turned  away — not  to 
weep — but  to  hide  her  sorrow-marked  counten- 
ance from  her  dying  father. 

"  Martha,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  but  a  few 
moments  to  live.  Do  you  marry  Johnstone  ;  then 
gather  up  all  you  possess  and  make  your  way  to 
the  border  ;  for  it  will  not  be  safe  for  any  of  you 
to  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country.  John- 
stone," said  he,  calling  to  the  young  man,  "  take 
her,  and  as  you  value  a  dying  man's  blessing, 
treat  her  well.  I  shall  die  soon,  very  soon,  and 
when  I  am  dead,  see  that  I  am  properly  buried, 
and  then — I — " 

He  said  no  more,  for  he  was  dead. 

Johnstone  buried  him  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  village  grave-yard,  after  which  the  young 
couple  were  married  by  *he  priest,  and  with 
Minnie  made  their  way  for  Cumberland  Gap. 

It  is  useless  attempting  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  hardships  they  had  to  put  up  with  before 
they  reached  the  Ohio  Rivier.  First  they  were 
searched,  and  all  their  money  in  specie  taken  from 
them.  Then  their  baggage  was  inspected  for 
contraband  goods  and  many  were  the  articles 
which  were  stolen  under  the  plea  of  being  thought 
of  value  to  the  enemy.  In  fact,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  Union  camp  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  they 
were  without  anything  of  real  value  among  their 
effects,  except  the  old  flag,  which  Martha  wrapped 
around  her  under  her  clothing. 

The  General-in-Chief  had  sent  several  Kentucky 
officers  into  that  State  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
into  the  people,  and  all  the  Tennesseean  refugees 
that  were  willing  to  join  the  cause  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  under  Colonel, 
since  General  Carter,  a  native  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

When  Johnstone  arrived  at  Lexington  he  was 
offered  the  opportunity  of  joining  Carter's  forces, 
and  after  having  seen  his  female  companions  pro- 
perly provided  for,  he  attached  himself  to  the 

Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEORGE'S      REMORSE. 

About  the  same  time  that  Johnstone  reached 
Lexington,  George  and  his  company  arrived  at 
Nashville,  after  their  raid  into  East  Tennessee. 

Captain  C and  George  both  called  upon 

Kate,  and  of  course  George  soon  managed  to  find 
an  opportunity  to  converse  alone  with  her. 

"  How  did  you  like  your  expedition  ?"  inquired 
Kate. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  answered  George,  "  do  not 
allude  to  it." 

"  And  why  ?"  continued  the  girl. 

"Why?"  repeated  George,  "I  will  tell  you 
why.  You  know  when  we  started,  it  was  agreed 
that  on  our  arrival  at  Knoxville  the  company 
should  be  divided  into  three  sections  and  each 
take  different  directions,  radiating  like  a  star.  I 
was  to  go  to  Clinton  with  my  section  as  I  knew 
the  place  well.  Your  brother  was  to  strike  for 
Kingston,  and  my  fellow  lieutenant  was  to  take 
his  section  to  London,  Such  was  our  disposition 
of  the  forces.  I  started  off  along  the  railroad 
track  and  reached  the  village.  I  saw  the  old 
homestead,  and  over  it  waved  the  "  Stars  and 
Stripes."  I  knew  the  old  flag.  It  was  my  grand- 
father's. I  would  not  have  dared  take  it  down 
myself.  But  it  was  settled  among  my  men  that 
it  must  come  down.  '  Do  not  harm  the  inmates,' 
was  my  orders  to  the  seven  men  I  had  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  '  and  when  you  get  the  flag  do 
not  destroy^, it;  but  bring  it  to  me.'  The  men 
started  on  their  work  ;  but  they  did  not  bring  the 
flag  to  me." 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

"  Because  my  brave  sister  Martha  stood  on  the 
threshold  and  defied  the  whole  seven.  She  placed 
her  pistol  at  the  head  of  one,  and  they  all  slunk 
away  like  whipped  curs.  They  knew  they  were 
in  the  wrong." 

"  And  is  tin  it  all  your  brave  section  accom- 
plished," inquired  Kate,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Would  to  God  it  was,"  answered  George  with 
a  groan. 

"  What  other  brave  tricks  did  they  perform  ?" 

"  Another  portion  of  the  section  was  moving 
across  a  field  where  they  found  an  old  farmer 
working.  '  Are  you  on  our  side  ?'  said  one  of  the 
party  to  the  old  man.  '  What  side  is  that  ?'  was 
his  interrogative  reply.  '  The  side  of  the  South,' 
returned  his  querist.  '  No,  sir,'  returned  the  old 
man.  '  Not  when  you  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  your  Government.  You  are  a  parcel  of 
traitors  and  will  meet  with  a  traitor's  end — the 
gallows.'  With  that  one  of  the  party  fired  a  shot 
at  the  old  man,  who  fell  to  the  ground.  I  heard 
the  shot  and  rushed  to  the  spot,  for  I  was  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant,  although  out  of  sight." 

"Well,  what  did  you  find?"  inquired  Kate. 

"  On  reaching  the  spot  I  found  the  section  gath- 
ered around  the  fallen  man,  whose  voice  had  near!}7 
left  him.  His  face  was  turned  downwards,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  dying.  I  inquired  who  fired  the 
shot ;  but  before  I  could  receive  a  reply  the  old 
man  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me,  and — oh, 
horror  !" 

"  What  ?"  inquired  Kate,  nervously. 

"  It  was — my — father,"  said  George,  in  choking 
accents. 

"  But  you  did  not  kill  him." 

"Not  kill  him?"  said  George,  in  a  loud  voice. 
Not  kill  him?  Then  who  did?  It  is  true  I  did 
not  fire  the  shot  that  deprived  him  of  his  life  ; 
but  I  led  the  men  who  committed  the  foul  deed. 
Not  kill  him  ?  Oh,  God,  would  that  I  could  recall 
the  last  few  weeks." 

"  But  when  you  found  out  who  the  dying  man 
was,  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Do  ?"  returned  George,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
stood  a  few  minutes  gazing  with  horror  at  the 
form  that  lay  prostrate  there.  I  then  ordered  the 
men  away,  intending  to  follow,  but  the  wounded 
man  caught  me  by  my  coat,  pulled  me  down,  and 
hissed  in  my  ear,  '  The  curse  of  Heaven  always 
falls  on  the  parricide.'  My  God.  And  is  it  for 
this  I  joined  your  brother's  cause." 

"  No,  George,"  answered  Kate,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  "  it  was  for  me.  And  I 
will  yet  reward  you." 

George  did  not  recover  from  his  horror  for  some 
time,  but  finally  he  yielded  to  the  caresses  of  the 
girl  who  had  led  him  on  to  what  he  was,  and  for  I 
a  time  forgot  the  sad  scene  at  Clinton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ADVANCE   INTO   TENNESSEE. 

The  refugees  had  taken  up  their  home  in 
Kentucky,  and  Johnstone  had  operated  with 
Carter's  forces  in  the  many  raids  made  into 
Tennessee  during  1862. 

During  1863  preparations  were  made  by  the 
forces  under  General  Burnside  for  a  general  ad- 
vance into  East  Tennessee,  and  Carter's  Division 
formed  a  portion  of  this  command,  although  act- 
ing separately  and  independently. 

In  times  of  revolution  promotion  is  rapid,  and 
so  it  was  with  Johnstone.  When  in  the  summer 
of  1863  the  forces  advanced,  General  Carter's 
troops  occupied  the  front.  The  East  Tennesseean s 
had  sworn  not  to  turn  their  faces  from  their  be- 
loved Tennessee,  and  when  any  other  movement 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  opera- 
tions not  connected  with  the  redemption  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  these  men  were  always  al- 
lowed to  be  excused  from  participating  therein. 

Johnstone,  although  a  private,  had  asked  per- 
mission during  the  raid  upon  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  Railroad  in  1862,  to  lead  a  most 
perilous  expedition  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Knox- 
ville, and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task  that 
he  was  promoted  to  Captain  at  once,  and  by  the 
time  the  general  advance  was  made,  Johnstone 
had  become  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment. 
His  men  had  confidence  in  him  and  readily  carried 
out  any  orders  he  gave.  His  commanders  re- 
spected him,  and  his  suggestions  were  received 
and  generally  acted  upon  by  them.  In  fact,  John- 
stone had  become  a  favorite. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  C had  become  a 

General  of  rebel  forces,  and  young  Emery  had 
risen  by  his  political  influence  to  the  Colonelcy  of 
the  regiment.  The  forces  had  been  attached  to 
General  Bragg's  Army,  and  had  retreated  with 
him  from  Murfreesboro  to  Tullahoma,  and  from 
Tullahoma  to  Chattanooga.  Emery  had  never 
been  brought  into  any  actual  contest,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  entirely  escape  this  catas- 
trophe. 

But  Providence  had  decreed  otherwise.  The 
words  of  his  dying  father  still  rung  in  his  ears, 
and  whenever  a  fight  was  expected  he  looked  upon 
the  approaching  battle  with  a  horror  scarcely  to 
be  conceived. 

The  Union  troops  had  advanced  and  taken  pos- 
session of  Knoxville,  and  General  Carter  was  ap- 
pointed Provost  Marshal  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
battle  of  Chickamanga  had  been  fought  and  lost  ; 
and  General  Grant  had  been  chosen  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
embracing  the  whole  region  of  country  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

For  the  interest  of  our  story  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detail  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  Grant's 
immense  army,  but  we  will  merely  follow  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  Geoige  Emery  and  his 
brother-in-law. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
army  of  General  Bragg,  Colonel  Emery's  regiment 
was  attached  to  General  Longstreet's  command. 
Under  that  General  an  advance  was  made  across 
the  Little  Tennessee  River,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Union  army  in  East  Tennessee. 

In  obedience,  however,  to  General  Grant's  orders, 
General  Burnside,  who  commanded  that  army, 
gradually  fell  back  into  his  defences  at  Knoxville, 
followed  by  the  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1863,  an  assault  was 
made  by  Longstreet's  forces  upon  of  the  defensive 
works.  The  assault  was  bravely  repulsed  and  the 
rebel  slain  lay  in  heaps  in  the  ditch  that  sur- 
rounded the  work,  and  on  the  plain. 

Among  the  wounded  in  that  assault  was  Colonel 
Emery  ;  but  he  was  not  enough  wounded  to  lose 
his  senses.  As  he  lay  in  the  ditch  with  the  dead 
and  dying  around  him,  his  horror  was  of  the  most 
poignant  character.  He  thought  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  words  he  uttered  when  he  last  saw 
him.  As  he  lay  there,  another  assault  was  made, 
and  another,  and  many  more  dead  and  dying  men 
fell  in  the  ditch  around  and  upon  him.  He  could 
not  move,  he  could  not  die,  he  could  not  become 
insensible. 

He  lay  there  the   whole    night,   and  darkness 
only  added  to  his  terror.     None   can  tell  his  suf- 
ferings.     The    fight  had    ceased ;    but  although 
the  cannons  had  stopped  their  terrific  roar,  the 
[continued  on  page  150.] 
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GENERAL  MoCTJLLOCH, 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin 
McCulloch,  of  the  Rebel  Army 
in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Rutherford  County,  State 
of  Tennessee,  about  the  year  1814, 

He  was  not  very  remarkable  as 
a  boy ;  but  having  emigrated 
to  Texas  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Texan 
Artillery  Corps,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  af- 
terwards obtained  a  command,  and 
was  chosen  Captain  of  the  Texan 
Rangers  engaged  in  Mexico. 

At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  Captain  Ben  McCul- 
loch distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Quartermaster  General  with 
the  rank  of  Major,  to  date  from 
July  16,  1846.  He  retained  that 
office  until  September,  1847,  when 
the  City  of  Mexico  was  taken 

During  the  interval  Major  Mc- 
Culloch led  a  band  of  scouts  or 
spies,  and  headed  the  expedition 
which  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  In  this  capacity  of 
scout  he  gained  great  distinction. 

At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the 
official  reports  of  that  action. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1863, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Pierce  Marshal 
of  the  new  State  of  Texas,  which 
office  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  appointed  him. 

When  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  increased  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1855,  Marshal  McCulloch  was 
tendered  the  appointment  of  Major   in  the  First 
United  States  Cavalry,  but  declined. 

During  the  Mormon  disturbances  of  1856-7, 
Marshal  McCulloch  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Buchan- 
an one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  adjust  the  trouble  between 
that  body  of  Sectarians  and 
the  United  States  authorities. 
He  received  this  appointment 
during  May,  1857. 

Ben  McCulloch  was  a  strong 
partizan  of  the  Extreme  Se- 
cession stamp,  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in 
favor  of  overthrowing  the  U. 
S.  Government.  He  was  in 
the  National  Capital  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1861, 
and  it  was  rumored  he  intend- 
ed to  head  a  body  of  rebel  sym- 
pathizers to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  Washington.  In 
this  movement  he  was  foiled 
by  the  action  of  the  loyalists. 

During  the  month  of  June, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  a  Brig- 
adier-General of  the  rebel 
forces  in  Arkansas,  and  com- 
manded at  Fayetteville,  which 
he  garrisoned  to  resist  any 
Union  advance  from  Missouri. 

Gen.  McCulloch  commanded 
at  the  contests  of  Dug  Springs 
and  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  Aug. 
1861,  but  after  the  latter  en- 
gagement he  resigned  his 
command  over  the  Missouri 
State  troops  to  Gen.  Sterling 
Price. 

Gen  Van  Dorn  having  been 
placed  in  command  of  the 
rebel  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment, Gen.  McCulloch 
Avas  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Corps,  consisting 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texan  troops.     He  led  this 
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Corps  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  on  March 
7,  1862,  he  fell  while  leading  his  men  to  the  attack. 
As  a  leader  he  was  bold,  reckless  and  fearless, 
and  won  more  by  his  daring  than  by  his  skill. 
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JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq., 
the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Keith,  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1800,  and 
is  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  father, 
who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  in- 
tended his  two  sous,  the  subject  of 
our  present  sketch  and  his  brother 
Cosmo,  to  follow  the  ministry,  and 
educated  them  so  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  the  Priesthood.  Cosmo 
studied  for  the  Church  and  held  an 
ecclesiastical  office  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  but  James  felt  him- 
self unsuited  for  the  Priestly  call- 
ing, and  therefore  sought  his  living 
in  another  clime. 

Mr.  Bennett  came  to  America  in 
1819,  and  landed  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 
His  means  were  limited,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  usher  in  a 
school. 

School  teaching  was  not  Mr. 
Bennett's  forte,  and  he  therefore 
gave  up  the  occupation  and  went 
to  Boston  where  he  was  engaged 
as  a  proof  reader.  He  was  soon 
wearied  with  this  employment,  and 
after  a  short  interval  made  his  way 
to  New  York,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Press. 

While  thus  employed,  Mr.  Bennett 
became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Charleston  Courier, 
who  engaged  him  as  an  assistant 
editor.  In  this  then  flourishing 
city  the  next  two  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  after  which  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  opened  a  com- 
mercial school.  Relinquishing  this 
he  next  became  a  writer  for  the 
National  Advocate,  and  afterwards 
for  the  New  York  Courier. 

Mr.  Bennett  soon  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  Courier,  but  the  paper  not  succeeding,  he  again 
wrote  for  the  National  Adcocate.  During  the 
famous  fraud  case  of  1825-6, 
he  gained  great  notoriety  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  he 
reported  the  trials — an  en- 
tirely new  feature  in  journal- 
ism. 

He  was  next  engaged  on 
the  New  York  Enquirer,  and 
was  its  Washington  corres- 
pondent and  political  Editor. 
In  1829  he  joined  with  James 
Watson  Webb  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, and  for  three  or  four 
years  was  its  most  active 
editor. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  in  1832 
connected  with  the  Globe,  a 
party  paper  ;  but  this  failing, 
he  next  became  part  proprie- 
tor of  the  Pennsylwariian,  a 
Philadelphia  journal.  Being 
of  an  independent  turn  of 
mind  he  did  not  like  the 
trammels  of  party,  and  in 
May,  1835,  he  started  an  inde- 
pendent sheet  under  the  title 
of  New  York  Herald.  The 
success  of  this  journal  proved 
that  he  was  right. 
For  some  time 
was  of  an  up-hill 
but  after  awhile, 
able  assistance  of 
man,  named  Frederick  Hud- 
son, he  secured  success.  Pay- 
ing liberally  at  all  times  for 
the  earliest  news  ;  having  all 
his  transactions  pro  and  con 
on  the  cash  principle ;  and 
fearlessly  advocating  a  line  of 
policy,  even  in  opposition  to 
all  parties,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  great  popularity 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  prosperity  of  its  owner, 
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REVEREND  DOCTOR  CHEEVER. 

The  Rev.  George  Barrell  Cheever,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  born  at 
Hallowell,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1807. 

He  received  a  very  good  education  during  his 
boyhood,  and  while  still  young  entered  the  Bow- 
doin  College,   of    Brunswick,    Maine,   where    he 
graduated  during  the  year  1825.     He  next  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  care- 
ful study  graduated  in  the  year  1830.     While  in 
this  Seminary  he  first  dis- 
played his    talents    as    a 
writer;  but  more  especially 
in  poetry. 

During  the  year  1832 
Mr.  Cheever  was  ordained 
the  Pastor  of  the  Howard 
street  Congregational 
Church  at  Salem,  Mass., 
and  became  quite  popular 
by  his  style  of  oratory. 
He  also  contributed  arti- 
cles to  the  •'  North  Ameri- 
can Review,"  the  "Biblical 
R  e  p  o  sitory,"  and  other 
magazines.  His  writings 
were  not  confined  to  theo- 
logical subjects,  but  he 
also  employed  his  pen  in 
general  literature.  He 
wrote  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  his  articles  were 
in  general  received  very 
favorably.  He  was  en- 
gaged iu  the  famous 
Unitarian  controversy, and 
made  a  defence  of  the 
orthodox;  teachings  of 
Cudworth. 

Mr.  Cheever,  during  the 
year  1834  became  connect- 
ed with  the  temperance 
cause,  and,  like  all  humani- 
tarians, used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  check  the  evil 
influences  of  improper 
and  over-indulgence  in  the 
use  of  ardent  beverages. 

During  the  year  1835 
Mr.  Cheever  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Deacon 
Giles'  Distillery,"  which 
contribution  was  published 
in  a  Salem  newspaper.  In 
this  sketch  he  depicted 
each  ardent  spirit  as  being 
the  abode  of  some  dem  m, 
and  as  Deacon  Giles  was  a 
veritable  person,  the  pub- 
lication aroused  the  ire  of 
the  Deacon  and  his  friends, 
and  a  riotous  and  violent 
attack  was  made  upon  the 
reverend  writer  in  the 
street.  Mr.  Cheever  was 
arrested,  tried  and  convict- 
ed of  a  libel,  and  had  to 
suffer  an  imprisonment  of 
thirty  days  in  the  Salem 
jail.  This  led  him  to  re- 
sign his  pastorate  during 
the  next  summer,  and  to 
leave  the  United  States 
for  a  time. 

During  the  next  few 
years  Mr.  Cheever  visited 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  while  on  his  journey, 
wrote  several  fine  travel- 
er's letters  which  were 
published  in  the  New  York 
Observer. 

Mr.  Cheever  returned  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1839,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
noted  congregation  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
While  ministering  to  this  body  of  Christians 
lie  delivered  his  famous  lectures  on  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  to  very  crowded  audiences,  and 
afterwards  followed  them  up  by  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  "  Hierarchical  Despotism."  This 
last  series  were  given  in  answer  to  a  discourse  of 
the   Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  (since  Archbishop  of  the 


Catholic  religion  in  New  York,)  and  were  exceed- 
ingly popular. 

During  the  year  1843  he  was  engaged  in  three 
debates  with  L.  O'Sullivan,  Esq.,  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  and  maintained  the  argument  for 
capital  punishment.  In  this  he  also  succeeded  in 
sustaining  his  reputation  as  an  able  debater. 

Mr.  Cheever  again  paid  a  visit  to  Europe  during 
the  year  1844,  and  during  his  absence  was  the  cor- 
responding Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist. 
On   his  return  to  New  York  in  1845.  he  became 
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the  principal  editor  of  that  journal,  retaining  the 
position  for  over  one  year. 

During  the  year  1846  Mr.  Cheever  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  a  new  Congregational  Church  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  was 
installed  with  great  eclat.  This  church  was  or- 
ganized with  the  special  view  of  securing  his 
ministrations,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this 
sketch  he  had  remained  its  pastor. 

Since  occupying  the  position  of  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Cheever  made  several 
visits  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 


carry  out  the  principles  of  Emancipation  of  the  black 
race  from  slavery  ;  and  he  has  done  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  any  other  man  to  secure  this  result, 

During  the  year  1848  Mr.  Cheever  became  a 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Independent,  and 
for  many  years  supplied  that  journal  with  weekly 
articles  on  religious,  literary,  critical  and  political 
subjects. 

During  the  pending  of  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
case,  Dr.  Cheever  delivered  some  excellent  dis- 
courses from  his  pulpit  on  the  subject.  He  has 
also  ably  discoursed  from 
the  same  place  upon  the 
subjects  of  intemperance, 
the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  under  orders  from 
Legislative  and  Congres- 
sional bodies ;  the  non- 
admittance  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Public  Schools ; 
the  fugitive  slave  law ; 
the  system  of  American 
slavery  ;  the  rebellion  ; 
foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
and  other  similarly  popu- 
lar themes.  In  his  dis- 
courses and  debates  he  has 
always  manifested  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with 
his  subject,  and  a  mind 
full  of  resource  and  learn- 
ing. 

Dr.  Cheever  has  written 
a  number  of  very  popular 
booss,  as  well  as  contribu- 
ting to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Among  his 
publications  are  a  series 
of  ordinary  works  of  prose 
and  poetry  published  dur- 
ing the  years  1828  and 
1829:  "Studies  of  Poetrv," 
issued  in  1830  ;  "  Arch- 
bishop Leighton's  Select 
Works,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Cheever,  carefully  revised 
and  published  in  1832, 
with  subsequent  editions  ; 
"  Lectures  on  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  issued  in 
1844,  and  republished  in 
several  popular  forms  in 
Europe  ;  "  Wanderings  of 
a  Pilgrim,"  published 
during  1845  and  1840 ; 
"Journals of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  New  Eng- 
land," first  published  in 
1620,  and  reprinted  with 
editorial  notes  by  Mr. 
Cheever  during  1848  ; 
"  Windings  of  the  River 
of  the  AVater  of 
first  published  in 
"  Lectures  on  the 
Genius  and  Sanctity  of 
Cowper,"  1856,  and  "  God 
against  Slavery,"  pub- 
lished in  1857.  This  last 
work  created  an  intense 
excitement  among  both 
the  pro  Slavery  men  and 
the  Abolitionists  in  the 
North  and  South. 

Among  the  recent  con- 
tributions by  the  reverend 
clergyman  were  his  articles 
in  the   Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
which    writings  betrayed 
more  scholarly  and   elabo- 
rate character  than  any  of 
his  earlier  productions. 
The  church  in  which  Dr.  Cheever's  congrega- 
tion   worships,    is    situated     at    the     corner    of 
Fifteenth  street   and   Union  square,  New.  York. 
It  is  very  quaint     in  its  style  of  architecture,  and 
is  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creeping  vines.     A 
large   school    or  lecture-room   is   attached   to  the 
building.      Mr.  Cheever   has   often    allowed   this 
room   to   be    used   freely  for   public   meetings  in 
behalf    of    the    objects '  he    so    ably    advocated. 
The  attendance  at  the  church  is  very  large,  and 
the  congregation  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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[continued  from  page  147.] 
groans  of  the  -wounded  had  a  far  more  harrowing 
sound  for  the  ears  of  young  Emery. 

Morning  at  last  came,  and  with  it  insensibility. 
The  rebels  had  fallen  back,  and  the  Union  troops 
came  out  of  their  works,  to  bury  the  dead. 
Among  the  detail  for  this  purpose  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnstone's  battalion  of  Tennesseeans. 

"While  clearing  the  ditch,  the  men  came  upon 
the  inanimate  form  of  young  Emery.  As  he  was 
an  officer  he  was  laid  aside  for  a  few  minutes  to  see 
if  he  could  be  recognized.  But  he  was  not  known. 
He  had  fallen  into' the  pit  a  young  man  ;  but  he 
was  taken  out  grey-headed. 

As  Emery  lay  on  the  ground,  the  coolness  of 
the  atmosphere  revived  him,  and  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  he  was  not  dead. 
Nothing  but  his  uniform  prevented  him  from  being 
thrust  In  with  the  others  into  the  one  pit  pre- 
pared for  the  rebel  dead. 

When  he  was  able  to  speak  he  asked  to  see  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  forces  at  work,  and 
strange  to  say,  that  officer  was  Johnstone. 

As  Johnstone  came  up  Emery  knew  him  :  but 
so  altered  had  the  latter  become,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  former  to  recognize  him. 

"  You  sent  for  me,"  said  Johnstone. 

"  Not  for  you,"  returned  Emery.  "  I  did  not 
know  it  was  you." 

The  voice  was  familiar  ;  but  who  could  it  be  ? 

"I  know  your  voice,"  said  Johnstone,  "and 
your  face  seems  familiar  ;  but  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  who  you  arc." 

"  Never  mind  it  now,"  was  Emery's  reply  ;  "  I 
am  dying.  Let  me  be  buried  decently.  And  if 
you  should  see  Martha  Emery  or  her  sister  Minnie, 
give  her  the  package  that  is  in  my — "  here  his 
breath  failed  him. 

Suddenly  he  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  as  if  in 
terror. 

"  Back  !"  shouted  he,  "  I  did  not  kill  you  my- 
self. Take  back  your-  ourse.  I  am  no  parricide. 
Lack,  I  say.     1— I— " 

It  was  all  over.  Emery,  unrecognized,  had  died 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  her  sister's  husband. 

"What  package  could  he  have  meant  V"  in- 
wardly inquired  Johnstone.  "  How  horror- 
stricken  his  features  look.  Who  could  he  have 
been  that  knew  Martha  and  Minnie  V" 

With  this  he  searched  the  dead  man's  clothing 
and  found  a  small  package.  It  contained  two 
photographic  likeness  cases.  On  opening  one,  ho 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  images  of  the 
sisters — his  wife  and  Minnie.  He  then  opened 
tlie  other.     It  was  Kate  C . 

"  My  God  1"  said  he.  as  he  started  up  and  again 
looked  at  the  corpse.  "  It  was  George.  But  how 
altered  '." 

He  burst  into  tears — brave,  manly  tears — In 
memory  of  him  he  once  knew.  He  then  ordered 
a  separate  detail  to  dig  a  grave  for  this  particular 
body,  and  marked  the  spot  where  it  lay. 

While  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville, 
the  young  officer  would  daily  visit  the  spot  to  see 
that  the  grave  of  George  Emery  was  undisturbed  ; 
but  never  did  he  tell  the  sisters  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  front  of  the  works  on  the  day  after  the 
"  attack  upon  the  defences." 


■»■«»»■ 


Why  the  Draft  Failed. 

Why  the  draft  failed,  is  the  question.  The  true 
explanation  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  War  Department  appointed  Prof.  Leiber 
to  frame  a  list  of  causes  for  exemption  for  the 
government  of  the  Examining  Boards.  The 
learned  Profescor  exercised  his  profound  re- 
searches to  discover  diseases,  ailments  and  ills 
that  flesh'  is  heir  to,  that  would  form  pretexts 
for  granting  certificates  of  exemption.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  catalogue  of  enormous 
length  and  susceptible  of  endless  abuse.  He 
opened  a  hole  as  wide  as  a  barn-door,  through 
which  two  hundred  thousand  drafted  men  marched 
out  in  double  file.  He  established  a  standard  of 
physical  perfection  so  high  that  only  here  and 
1  !n  re  a  man  was  found  equal  to  it." 

Two  sailors,  were  sitting  on  the  gunwale  of  their 
ship  drinking-  grog.  "This  is  meat  and  drink," 
:  aid  Jack,  and  fell  overboard  as  he  was  speaking. 
"  And  now  you  hare  washing  and  lodging,"  coolly 
remarked  Tom. 


Adventure  of  General  Bishop  Polk. 

Colonel  Freemantle,  the  English  officer  who  has 
returned  home  from  the  rebel  service  to  write  a 
volume  on  the  war,  relates  the  following  story 
whieh  he  says  was  told  him  by  Bishop  Polk 
himself : 

Well,  sir,  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
late  in  the  evening — it  fact  it  was  almost  dark — 
when  Lindell's  (rebel)  battery  came  into  action. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival,  I  [Bishop  Polk]  ob- 
served a  body  of  men,  whom  I  thought  to  be 
Confederates,  standing  at  an  angle  to  this  brigade, 
and  firing  obliquely  at  the  newly  arrived  troops. 
I  said,  "  Dear  me,  this  is  very  sad,  and  must  be 
stopped."  So  I  turned  round,  but  could  find  none 
of  my  young  men  ;  so  I  determined  to  ride  myself 
and  settle  the  matter.  Having  cantered  up  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  that  was  firing,  I  asked 
him  in  angry  tones  what  he  meant  by  shooting 
his  own  friends. 

He  answered,  with  surprise,  "  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  mistake  about  it ;  I  am  sure  they 
are  the  enemy." 

"Enemy,"  I  said,  "why  I  have  only  just  left 
them  myself.  Cease  firing,  sir.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"  My  name  is  Colonel  ,  of  the Indiana. 

I  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?" 

Then  I  saw,  to  may  astonishment,  that  I  was  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment  of  Yankees.  Well,  I  saw 
there  was  no  hope  but  to  brazen  it  out ;  my  dark 
blouse  and  the  increasing  obscurity  befriended  me  ; 
so  I  approached  quite  close  to  him,  and  shook  my 
fist  in  his  face,  saying  : 

"  I'll  show  you  who  I  am,  sir  !  Cease  firing,  sir, 
at  once !" 

I  then  turned  my  horse  and  cantered  slowly 
down  the  line,  shouting  in  an  authoritative  man- 
ner to  the  Yankees,  to  cease  firing  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  experienced  a  disagreeable  sensation,  like 
screwing  up  my  back,  and  calculating  how  many 
bullets  would  bo  between  my  shoulders  every 
minute.  I  was  afraid  to  increase  my  pace  till  I 
got  to  a  small  copse,  when  I  put  the  spurs  in  and 
galloped  back  to  my  men.  1  went  up  to  the  near- 
est Colonel  and  said : 

"  Colonel,  I  have  reconnoitered  those  fellows 
pretty  closely,  and  there  is  no  mistake  who  they 
are ;  you  may  get  up  and  go  at  them." 

And  I  assure  yon,  sir,  that  the  slaughter  of  that 
Indiana  regiment  was  the  greatest  I  have  seen  in 
this  war. 

Lieutenant  General  Polk,  on  assuming  command 
of  the  rebel  army  in  Mississippi,  issued  an  order, 
dated  at  Meridan,  in  which  ho  recognized  the  de- 
feats and  discouragements  the  Confederate  cause 
had  sustained  of  late,  but  sought  to  stimulate  his 
troops  to  fresh  efforts  by  assuring  them  that  there 
was  still  in  the  South  ample  ma  terial  for  a  continued 
and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  refresh  their  hatred  of 
the  Northern  troops,  by  repeating  all  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Southern  press  against  them,  and  re- 
minded them  that  in  case  of  defeat  the  South  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  North  but  "  universal 
confiscation  of  their  property,  abject  social  degra- 
dation, or  death."  "  The  vigorous  employment  of 
onr  own  resources,"  he  closed  by  saying,  "  with 
unity,  harmony  and  an  unflinching  determination 
to  he  true  cannot,  under  God,  but  crown  our  efforts 
with  triumphant  success." 

For  a  )>ortrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Gen. 
Polk,  see  page  145. 
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Rebel  Army  Departments. 
The  rebel  War  Department,  during  September, 
1863,  made  two  new  and  independent  departments 
in  North  Carolina.  Wilmington  and  the  region  of 
Cape  Fear  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Gen.  W.  II.  C.  Whiting,  while  the  balance  of  the 
State  was  under  charge  of  Major-Gen.  George  E. 
Pickett.  These  officers  were  graduates  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  were  in  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  These  changes  must 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  interest  felt  in 
the  affairs  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  campaign.  Heretofore  North  Carolina 
and  Southeast  Virginia  formed  one  Depart- 
ment, under  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet. — 
Perhaps  his  failure  in  the  Spring  campaign  at 
Suffolk  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
above  changes. 


What  Jeff  Davie  Expected. 

The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant,  in  an  article  on  the 
war,  tells  us  the  following  anecdote  : 

Scene— Jeff  Davis'  parlor  at  Washington  shortly 
before  the  arch  traitor  left  to  consummate  his 
infamous  crime. 

Present— Mr.  Davis,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  a  lady 
from  New  York,  whom  Ave  will  call  Mrs.  A. 

A  conversation  ensued  between  the  ladies  rela- 
tive to  public  affairs,  and  the  demand  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  surrender  to  the  State  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Fort  Sumter. 

Mrs.  A.  asked  Mrs.  Davis  what  they  would  do 
if  the  Government  refused  to  give  up  the  Fort. 

Mrs.  Davis  replied,  "  We  will  fire  on  it ;  the 
Fort  belongs  to  South  Carolina  and  she  will  have 
it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may." 

Mrs.  A.  in  astonishment  remarked,  "  What  ! 
fire  on  Sumter  V  fire  on  the  United  States  flag?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Davis,  "  we  will  fire  on  Sum- 
ter, and  the  flag  which  waves  over  it  must  come 
down." 

Mrs.  A.  amazed  at  the  spoken  treason  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  again  said,  "  Fire  on  the  flag !  shoot  down 
the  flag  of  our  country  !  What  do  you  suppose 
will  be  the  effect  in  New  York  city  ?" 

"The -effect  in  New  York  city!"  said  Mrs. 
Davis,  "  will  be  that  ten  thousand  strong  arms 
will  at  once  rally  in  that  city  to  the  support  of 
the  South." 

Mrs.  A.  more  and  more  astonished,  turned  to 
Mr.  Davis,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  a  word  of 
rebuke  for  such  language. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  by  saying  that  his  wife  was 
mistaken  relative  to  the  effect  in  New  York  city, 
of  firing  on  Sumter  ;  that  not  ten  thonxand  bvt 
twenty  thousand  men  of  that  city  would  rally  to 
the  standard  of  the  South. 


Not  Wanted  There. 
On  January  21,  1804,  an  amusing  scene  was 
witnessed  at  the  office,  of  Captain  Moore,  Chief 
Assistant  Quartermaster  at  Washington.  About 
12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  all  the  clerks  were 
seated  at  their  desks,  and  several  gentlemen  were 
standing  in  the  room,  a  colored  man  entered  and 
advanced  towards  the  obliging  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  burial  desk,  when  the  following  conversation 
occurred : 


Colored  man — "  Good  morning." 
Clerk — "  Good  morninff.  mv  man 


what  can  I 


dof 


or  yon 


V" 


Colored  man — "  I  wish  an  order,  sir,  for  the 
burial  of  a  corpse."  * 

Clerk—"  Very  well  :  where  is  the  corpse  ?" 

Colored  man — "  At  Kalorama."  (Small-jyox  hos- 
pital.) 

Clerk—"  Where  f" 

Colored  man — "  At  Kalorama  hospital,  sir." 

Clerk — "  Are  you  employed  there  ''" 

Colored  ma n — "  Yes,  sir." 

Clerk — (pointing  towards  the 
heaven's  sake  get  out  of  this ;  I 
order  to  you." 

The  colored  man  started  for  the  door,  and  the 
bystanders  made  an  open  passage  for  him  by  get- 
ting out  of  his  way  as  fast  as  possible. 


door)  —  " 
will   send 


For 
the 


Another  Pioneer  Gone. 

One  by  one  the  old  pioneers  of  the  Miami  Valley 
are  passing  from  among  us,  and  leaving  their 
places  to  those  of  a  generation,  that  are  strangers 
to  the  perils  and  hardships  that  attended  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West.  William  Dennison,  who 
had  been  a  Wrestern  settler  nearly  fifty-eight  years, 
died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  early  in  1804,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Ex-Governor  Dennison.  The  de- 
ceased would  have  been  eighty-four  years  of  age 
had  he  lived  until  April,  1804.  He  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  near  Long  Branch,  and  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1805,  where  he  remained  till  1809, 
when  he  went  into  Mississippi.  He  returned  to 
Cincinnati  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
England,  and  remained  there  until  he  died.  Mr. 
Dennison  established  the  Dennison  Hotel  on  Fifth 
street,  in  1824,  built  a  part  of  the  present  building 
in  1835,  and  the  remainder  in  1852.  He  retired 
from  business  about  1801. 

The  deceased  was  a  plain,  unostentatious,  intelli 
gent  citizen,  possessed  of  a  kind  heart,  and  all  the 
graces  that  adorn  a  Christian  gentleman. 
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Confession  of  a  Kebel  Officer. 
When  men  espouse  a  cause,  I  know  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  weak-minded  to  desert  it,  or 
abandon  it.  But  men  of  sense,  when  convinced  of 
an  error,  will  always  repent  and  make  amends  so 
far  as  in  them  lies.  I  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  in  May,  1861  ;  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until 
September,  1862,  when  I  was  put  under  arrest  by 
order  of  General  Van  Dorn,  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
till  the  2d  of  September,  1863.  Notwithstanding 
I  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  charges  time 
and  again,  it  was  refused.  I  urged  a  trial  at  the 
same  time  through  the  medium  of  influential 
friends,  and  the  charges  were  investigated.  I  was 
exonerated  and  reinstated,  sent  to  Avery's  Island, 
on  Vermillion  Bay,  to  picket  the  roads  and  bay, 
and  I  deserted  the  command  on  the  11th,  and 
reached  the  lines  of  the  United  States  forces  on 
the  22d  or  23d,  or  thereabout — I  do  not  remem- 
b3r  the  date.  I  know  that  I  will  be  looked  upon 
and  treated  with  contempt  by  those  whose  sym- 
pathies are  still  with  the  rebels.  Let  it  be  so  ;  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  their  cold,  icy  looks,  and  to 
treat  them  with  as  much  respect  as  I  consider  the 
cause  to  which  they  cling  entitles  them  to. 

I  have  done  what  I  did,  after  mature  deliberation. 
I  became  convinced  that  I  had  embarked  in  a  bad 
cause  ;  and  after  I  was  exculpated  of  the  charges 
against  me,  I  considered  I  had  a  right  to  act  for 
myself.  I  enlisted  in  the  rebellion  against  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  my  parents,  and  left  my  dear 
mother  in  tears  when  I  started  for  the  rebel  army. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  taken  her  counsel,  and  not  waded 
through  her  tears  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  that 
I  shall  ever  repent.  But  I  think  the  adage  is  ex- 
emplified in  this  case — that  experience  is  a  dear 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

The  trans-Mississippi  Department,  commanded 
by  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  is  conquered  to-day. 
Tia  true  they  may  fall  back  into  Texas,  and  make 
a  show  of  resistance — for,  indeed,  it  will  only  be 
a  show — till  they  reach  the  mountainous  region  in 
Western  Texas,  where  they  will  keep  up  a  bush- 
whacking warfare,  till  a  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  will,  in  one  year,  compel  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  be  willing  to  take  it  itpon  the  terms  of 
the  United  States  Government,  let  them  be  what 
they  may.  A  large  majority  of  the  Louisiana 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  A. 
Moulton  and  General  Spait,  will  never  cross  Sabine 
River  to  go  into  Texas.  I  will  stake  my  existence 
upon  it,  that  two-thirds  of  Taylor's  army  deserts 
him  before  he  gets  into  Texas. 

There  is  a  great  disaffection  among  the  citizens 
of  the  country,  who,  previous  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  were  good  Secessionists,  but  who  are  now 
as  good  Union  men  as  they  were  rebels.  They  saw 
plainly  that  by  complying  with  the  proclamation 
that  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close, 
and  the  further  effusion  of  blood  evaded.  Why 
did  not  the  people  of  the  rebel  States  comply  ? 
Gladly  would  seven-eighths  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  population  have  complied  ;  but  a  proposition 
or  hint  of  such  a  thing  from  any  person,  would 
have  been  the  signal  of  death  to  him  or  her  with- 
out ceremony.  And  then  it  would  have  frustrated 
the  designs  of  Generals  Lee,  Joe  Johnston,  Bragg, 
Beauregard,  Smith,  Holmes,  Magruder,  Bill 
Yancey,  etc.  They  all  expect  to  be  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  ;  and  before  they  would  see 
the  restoration  of  the  Union — thereby  blasting 
forever  their  political  expectations  for  the  future — 
they  would  see  the  soil  of  Texas  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  her  (partly  deluded  and  down-trodden) 
people. 

I  assert,  positively,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
citizens  of  the  States  in  rebellion  that  the  war  is 
not  ended,  and  the  Lmion  reconstructed.  Twelve 
months  ago,  if  the  legal  voters  of  the  rebel  States 
could  have  gone  to  the  polls  and  voted  their  sen- 
timents perfectly  untrammeled,  they  would  have 
v«ted  reconstruction  by  two-thirds  majority.  The 
United  States  Government  should  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  them,  and  never  lay  down 
the  sword  till  Jeff  Davis,  with  every  other  leader 
ot  this  rebellion,  may  be  seen  dangling  from  the 
limbs  of  trees  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  I  have  wit- 
nessed scenes  in  the  Confederate  army  perpetrated 
upon  the  helpless  and  the  unoffending,  by  Con- 
federate soldiers,  that  would  make  inhumanity 
itself  blush.  When  General  Taylor  retreated  from 
the  Teche  last  summer,  (or  the  latter  part  of  last 


spring,  I  believe,)  there  was  scarcely  a  farm-house 
on  the  line  of  march  but  what  bore  ocular  proof 
of  the  depredations  of  Sibley's  men  ;  and  the  only 
excuse  they  gave  for  robbing  the  citizen  was,  that 
they  did  not  want  to  leave  it  for  the  Yankees. 

They  even  went  so  far  as  to  shoot  cattle  down 
on  the  prairie  and  leave  them  lying  to  be  eaten  by 
buzzards.  I  saw  a  Texas  soldier  shoot  a  soldier's 
wife's  cow  in  her  yard,  and  it  was  the  only  one 
she  had — and  because  she  remonstrated,  set  her 
house  on  fire  and  turned  her  and  her  little  ones 
out  of  doors. 

Who,  I  ask,  is  responsible  for  all  this  ?  Echo 
answers,  Jeff  Davis  &  Co.,  and  the  ghosts  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  women  and  children  and  poor 
deluded  soldiers,  will  loom  up  before  him  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  point  their  long  skeleton 
fingers  towards  his  naked  spirit,  and  enumerate 
the  sufferings  and  insults  which  he  caused  them 
in  this  world — and  the  testimony  will  sink  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  his  Satanic  Majesty's  den, 
till  the  creakings  of  the  fastenings  will  die  away 
in  the  distance. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Western  rebel  force  is 
Galveston,  and  it  is  nothing  to  compare  with  those 
at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
may  be  forced  to  evacuate  Galveston  without  firing 
a  gun.  If  General  Banks  penetrates  Texas  from 
the  east  towards  Houston  as  far  as  the  Naches  or 
Trinity  River,  Magruder  will  fall  back  to  Houston. 
The  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River,  cut  off  from 
the  Confederate  army,  they  are  lost.  A  want  of 
clothing,  provisions  and  money,  has  completely 
demoralized  the  trans-Mississippi  Department.  I 
am  aware  that  I  will  be  stigmatized  as  a  deserter. 
Let  it  be  so  ;  I  am  prepared  to  stem  the  storm  of 
sneers  and  cross  looks  of  those  Avho  were  once  my 
friends.  I  am  here  without  money,  and  without 
good  clothes  ;  but,  let  come  what  will,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  quash 
the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  Union  as  it  was. 
except  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  know  if  I 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  they  will  show  me  no  quarter  ;  con- 
sequently, when  they  get  me,  they  will  get  only 
my  dead  body. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go  wherever  I  may, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  General  commanding,  be 
most  useful,  and  I  am  determinued,  let  others  do 
as  they  may,  to  serve  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And  when  I  shall 
fall,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  till  I  have  wiped  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  stain  I  have  put  upon 
it,  by  being  so  silly  as  to  be  blinded  with  what  the 
Southern  demagogues  say  about  our  wrongs.  If 
slavery  is  the  cause  of  our  family  quarrels  and 
dissensions,  do  away  with  it,  for  God's  sake  ;  the 
sooner  the  better. 

I  give  you  these  as  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  de- 
serting the  rebel  army.  There  are  those  who  may 
discard  me  from  our  former  friendship  on  account 
of  the  course  I  have  pursed  ;  if  so,  I  say  go  to  the 
rebel  army,  and  meet  me  on  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
and  we  will  settle  all. 

W.  H.  Henderson, 
Formerly  Captain  C.  S.  A. 
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From  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 
The  following  table  of  distances  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  be  of  interest 
to  any  one  who  has  watched  or  may  feel  inclined 
to  study  out  the  campaign  in  that  region  : 


Miles. 
Chattanoga  to 

Boyce  Station.    -    -    -  7 

Chickamauga,     -    -    -  12 

Johnson, 17 

Ringgold, 22 

Tunnel  Hill,    -    -    -    -  31 

Dalton, 38 

Tilton, 4S 

Bresaca, 63  j 

Calhoun, 60 

Adairsville,    -    -    -    -  69 


Chattanooga  to 
Kingston. 
Cass,     -    -    - 
Cartersville, 
Etowah, 
Allatoona, 
Acworth, 
Marietta, 
Vinings, 
Atlanta,    •     - 


Miles. 

-  79 

-  S5 

-  90 

-  92 

-  98 

-  103 

-  118 

-  128 

-  138 


The  road  is  called  the  Western  and  Atlantic. 
Probably  no  railroad  of  a  similar  length  in 
the  United  States  contains  so  many  bridges  or 
so  much  trestle  work.  There  are  five  bridges  be- 
tween Ringgold  and  Tunnel  Hill.  The  Etowah, 
Coantanch,  and  Hightower  rivers  are  vulnera- 
ble points  for  cavalry  dashes.  The  Georgia  State 
troops  are  scattered  along  this  road  on  guard 
duty. 


Correspondence  between  Gen.  Dana  and  Gov.  Serna. 
Headquarters  13th  Army  Corps,     } 
Brownsville,  Texas,  Dec.  26,  1863.  j 
His  Excellency  Don  Jesus  de  hi  Be'riia,  GdveTrrdr 
of  Tamaulipas : 

I  have  this  moment  been  advised  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Matamoras,  that  on  yesterday 
you  notified  the  foreign  residents  in  your  city  of 
your  purpose  to  imprison  them  unless  they  com- 
plied with  a  demand  made  upon  them  by  you  for 
considerable  sums  of  money,  under  the  pretext  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  defending  the  town  against 
an  anticipated  attack  threatened  by  troops  who 
claim  to  be  the  troops  of  the  Federal  and  Supreme 
Government  of  Mexico. 

I  am  now  called  on  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  and  I  propose  to  do  that  which 
I  can  do  for  the  entire  safety  of  every  loyal  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  United  States.  The 
traitors  and  rebels — the  cut-throats  and  assassins 
from  this  side  of  the  river  who  have  found  an 
asylum  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo 
Leon,  not  only  for  safety  and  protection  to  their 
persons,  but  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  cotton  and 
military  supplies,  to  feed  and  keep  alive  a 
rebellion  one  that  is  aiming  to  destroy  a  govern- 
ment which  is  the  best  friend  to  Mexico— are  ex 
eluded  from  and  will  not  receive  any  protection. 

I  humbly  trust  that  the  report  I  have  received 
of  your  Excellency's  intentions  will  not  be  con- 
firmed by  events.  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  the 
professions  of  friendship  from  Mexico  towards  the 
United  States  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  com- 
plimentary words. 

Of  one  thing  I  will  assure  your  Excellency,  that 
the  American  citizens  are  secure  from  forced  loans 
in  their  own  country  ;  and  do  not  know  how  to 
submit  to  them  from  any  other  power  on  earth  ; 
at  all  events,  it  will  be  time  for  them  to  submit 
to  them  when  they  have  not  the  power  to  protect 
themselves.  Should  the  fears  of  Americans  in 
Matamoras  prove  well  founded,  your  Excellency  is 
certainly  aware  that  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  now  surround  you,  and  considering 
the  possibility  that  your  act  might  not  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  mine,  in  this  instance  I  could  not 
remain  here  an  idle  or  uninterested  spectator,  and 
I  now  make  peremptory  protest  against  any  such 
action  as  a  forced  loan  on  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  request  of  your  Excellency  immediate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  right  under  which  you  claim  to 
exercise  any  such  arbitrary  power  over  those  who 
are  under  my  protection  and  that  of  my  nation — 
nay,  more,  I  demand  that  if  any  such  measures 
have  been  commenced  they  may  be  forthwith  dis- 
continued, so  far  as  said  citizens  are  interested.  I 
shall  hold  myself  in  instant  readiness  for  your 
Excellency's  reply,  and  now  reassure  your  Excel- 
lency of  my  distinguished  consideration. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

N.  J.  T.  Dana. 

To  this  unexpected  epistle  his  Excellency  Don 
Jesus  replied  as  follows  : 

Matamoras,  Dec.  26,  1863. 
Major-General    Dana,    Commanding     Thirteenth 
Army  Corps  : 

In  answer  to  your  note  dated  to-day,  in  which 
you  refer  to  a  forced  loan  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment on   American  citizens,  I  have   the  honor  to 
say  that,  it  not  being  the  desire  of  this  Govern-* 
ment  to  place  any  forced  contributions  on  American 
citizens,  I  have  this  moment  given  orders  that  in 
this  respect,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  there 
shall  not  be  molested  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  shall  be  met  with  at  this  port.     Pro 
testing  to  you  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,  &c. 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Jesus  de  la  Serna, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  decided  course  taken  by  General  Dana  ir 
this  case  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  and  he  was 
regarded  in  an  entirely  different  light  from  what 
he  had  been  a  few  days  previous. 

For  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  General 
Dana  see  next  page. 


"  I  am  burning  to  be  at  the  enemy  again,"  as 
the  man  whose  physician  had  advised  him  to  give 
up  smoking  remarked,  when  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 
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GENERAL  DANA. 

Major-General  Napoleon 
Jackson  Tectjmseh  Dana  was 
born  in  Fort  Sullivan,  East- 
port,  Me.,  during  1822.  He  is 
the  son  of  Captain  N.  G.  Dana, 
of  the  First  U.  S.  Artillery, 
and  who  died  in  1833. 

After  the  death  of  his  father, 
young  Dana  resided  with  his 
mother  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  received  his  early 
education.  During  the  year 
1838  he  was  admitted  into 
West  Point,  when  but  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  he  graduated 
on  June  30,  1842,  and  at  once 
entered  the  U.  S.  Army. 

He  obtained  a  commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  7th 
Infantry,  on  July  1,  1842,  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Pike, 
La.  During  1846  he  was 
placed  under  Gen.  Taylor  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  War. 
At  Monterey  he  was  attached 
to  Major-Gen.  Worth's  division, 
and  marched  with  Gen.  Twiggs 
to  Vera  Cruz — participating  in 
the  siege.  He  was  promoted 
to  First  Lieutenant  on  Feb.  16, 
1847,  and  took  part  in  the  as- 
sault upon  the  heights  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  April  18,  "l847,  when 
and  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  received  the 
brevet  of  Captain  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion. 

Brevet  Captain  Dana  then 
came  North,  and  was  appointed 
Quartermaster  at  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  next  sent  into  Minne- 
sota, where  he  superintended 
the  construction  of  Forts  Kip- 
ley  and  Ridgely,  after  the 
completion  of  which,  in  1854, 
he  resigned  the  service.  He 
then  remained  in  private  life 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  when  he  was,  on  Oct. 
1,  1861,  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  1st  Minnesota  Volunteers. 

Col.  Dana  led  his  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Bail's  Bluff  on 
Oct.  21,  1861,  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry. 
His  forces  were  next  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  Feb.  3.  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  Brig.-Gen.  of  Vol- 
unteers, and  placed  in  command 
of  the  brigade  of  the  late  Gen. 
Lander. 

Gen.  Dana  commanded  this 
brigade  on  the  Peninsula,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of 
Yorktown,  West  Point,  Fair 
Oaks,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage 
Station,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Glendale  and  Malvern  Dill. 
Ije  also  took  part  in  the  Mary- 
land campaign,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  Antietam. 
While  still  suffering  from  his 
wound,  he  was  placed  on 
special  duty  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  was  promoted 
to  Major-General  of  Volunteers 
on  November  29,  1862. 

During  June,  1863,  General 
Dana  had  charge  of  the  city  ot 
Philadelphia,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Texas  Expedition. 

He  landed  at  Brazos  Island 
Nov.  2,  1863,  captured  Browns- 
ville shortly  after,  took. posses- 
sion of  Corpus  Christi,  Nov.  15, 
and  AranzasCity,Nov.l7, 1863. 
On  Jan.  2,  1864,  Gen.  Dana 
was  placed  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  forces  in  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Matagorda, 
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GENERAL  RICHARD  S.  EWELL. 


GENERAL    EWELL. 

Lieutenant-General  Richard 
Stoddard  Ewell  was  born  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  about 
the  year  1820.  After  studying 
steadily  during  his  early  years, 
he  obtained  an  admission  into 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  from 
Virginia,  during  the  year  1836, 
and  graduated  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1840,  in  the  same  class 
with  General  Thomas. 

On  July  1, 1840,  Cadet  Ewell 
entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a 
brevet  Second  Lieut,  of  Dra- 
goons, of  which  he  received  his 
full  commission  on  Nov.  1 
1840.  On  Sept.  18,  1845,  he 
was  promoted  to  First  Lieuten- 
ant, and  served  in  Mexico  as 
Senior  Lieutenant  of  Colonel 
Mason's  Dragoons. 

During  the  contest  at  Churu- 
busco,  August  20,  1847,  Lieut. 
Ewell  commanded  a  squadron 
of  Cavalry,  and  obtained  a 
brevet  of  Captain  for  bravery. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  1849,  he 
was  promoted  to  that  rank, 
and  commanded  Company  G 
of  the  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

Captain  Ewell  was,  on  June 
27,  1847,  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  both  by  his 
plans  of  the  action  and  by  his 
gallant  fighting. 

During  the  year  1858  he  took 
of  and  commanded  the 
troops  that  garrisoned  Fort 
Buchanan,  in  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico.  He  was,  how- 
ever, superseded  in  1859. 

Captain  Ewell  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  IT.  S. 
Army  on  the  7th  of  May,  1861, 
and  immediately  joined  the 
rebel  forces  in  Virginia.  When 
the  regular  army  of  the  South 
was  organized,  Captain  Ewell 
received  the  appointment  of  a 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Pro- 
visional forces,  and  commanded 
the  Second  Brigade  of  Beaure- 
gard's Army  Corps  at  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  He  was  after- 
wards detailed  for  operations 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
occupied  Front  Royal  and 
chased  Gen.  Banks  out  of  Vir- 
ginia during  March,  1862.  He 
also  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  Aug.  1862  ; 
in  the  subsequent  operations 
against  Gen.  Pope,  and  in  the 
Maryland  campaign,  Sept.  1862. 
He  took  part  in  the  several 
contests  in  Virginia,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  May  1863,  he  commanded 
a  Division  of  Gen.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson's  Corps,  and  on  his 
death  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  that  Corps,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieut.  Gen.  He 
led  this  Corps  in  Pennsylvania 
during  June  1863,  and  fought  it 
at  Gettysburg,  July  1863. 

Gen.  Ewell  during  one  of  his 
engagements  lost  one  of  his 
legs,  and  had  to  be  strapped  on 
his  horse  while  on  the  field. 
On  one  occasion  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  the  inju- 
ries he  received  caused  him  to 
be  relieved  from  active  service 
during  the  latter  part  of  1863. 

Gen.  Ewell  is  described  as  a 
remarkable  looking  soldier, 
with  a  bald  head,  prominent 
nose  and  a  haggard,  sickly  face. 
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MAYOR  GUNTHER. 

Honorable  Charles  Godfrey 
Gunther,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  term  1864-5, 
was  born  in  Liberty  street,  in  the 
city  he  thus  represented,  on  the 
7th  day  of  April,  1822.  He  is 
the  oldest  of  four  brothers,  sons 
of  Christian  G.  Gunther,  who  for 
over  fifty  years  was  one  of  the 
leading  fur  merchants  of  New 
York  City. 

The  parents  of  Mayor  Gunther 
were  natives  ot  Germany,  and 
came  to  this  country  while 
young.  All  their  sons  Avere  born 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  are 
consequently  native  Americans. 

Young  Charles  G.  Gunther  re- 
ceived his  primary  education  at 
the  Moravian  Institute  at  Naza- 
reth, Pennsylvania,  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  under  the  valuable  tuition 
of  the  Grammar  School  instruc- 
tors at  Columbia  College. 

When  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  of  a  sufficient  age  to 
be  employed  in  business  pursuits 
he  was  engaged  with  his  father 
in  the  fur  trade,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the 
Mayoralty,  his  father,  a  brother 
and  himself  formed  the  noted 
firm  of  C.  G.  Gunther  &  Co., 
fur  dealers  in  Maiden  lane,  New 
York. 

Before  young  Gunther  was  of 
an  age  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  vote,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
politics ;  was  a  persevering  work- 
ing member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  afterwards  became  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  General  Committee,  of  which  body  he 
was  several  times  elected  Chairman. 

During  the  year  1855  Mr.  Charles  G.  Gunther 
was  elected  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Alms- 
house, and  afterwards  became  the  President  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Gunther  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Mayoralty 
during  the  contest  of  1861, 
but  was  defeated — Mr. 
Opdyke,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  securing 
the  election.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  result,  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be 
used  as  the  McKeon  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  during 
the  Fall  election  of  1863, 
and  defeated  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  Mr.  Blunt, 
and  the  nominee  of  the 
united  Tammany  and 
Mozart  Democratic  bodies 
Mr.  Boole. 

Mayor  Gunther  took  his 
seat  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1864.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  was 
esteemed  as  a  high-toned 
and  honorable  merchant. 
He  was  a  strong  Demo- 
crat ;  but  supported  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Mayor  Gunther  was  the 
means  of  removing  the 
nuisances  connected  with 
the  Park  Barracks,  and  by 
his  activity  induced  Major- 
General  John  A.  Dix,  com: 
manding  the  Department 
of  the  East,  to  have  those 
buildings  properly  fitted 
up  and  cleaned,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  good  condition  for  the 
reception  of  troops. 


GENERAL  BENJAMIN  F.  CHEATHAM. 


On  being  invited  to  preside  over  the  festival  of 
the  City  Council  of  New  York  in  honor  of  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22, 
1864,  he  declined  the  invitation,  "  in  order  to 
discountenance  so  far  as  in  his  power  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  the  times." 


HON.  C.  GODFREY  GUNTHER 


GENERAL  CHEATHAM. 
Major-General  Benjamin 
Franklin  Cheatham,  of  the 
Rebel  Army,  was  born  in  Robert- 
son County,  Tennessee,  but  at  an 
early  age  removed  into  the  city 
of  ^Nashville,  where  his  family 
gained  some  distinction  among 
the  pro-slavery  residents  of  that 
vicinity. 

At  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
for  the  Mexican  War,  Mr.  Cheat- 
ham entered  the  United  States 
service  as  a  Captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  Campbell's  Regiment  ol 
twelve  months  volunteers,  raised 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Captain  Cheatham  became 
distinguished  in  the  affair  at 
Medelin,  under  Colonel  Harney, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1847,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  service. 

Captain  Cheatham  next  received 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  of 
the  Third  Tennessee  Volunteers, 
and  during  1847,  returned  to 
Mexico  He  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  July,  1848,  when  the 
Volunteer  forces  were  disbanded 
and  discharged. 

During  the  prosperous  years 
that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Cheatham,  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  very  fine 
stud  of  horses,  was  engaged  in 
following  the  turf,  more  as  an 
amusement  than  as  a  profession, 
although  he  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing gained  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  betting. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 

Rebellion,  in  1861,  the  subject  of 

our  sketch  was  among  the  first 

of    the    rebellious   Tenneseeans    to  enlist  in   the 

cause  of  the   South,  and   was   early  appointed  a 

Brigadier-General  in  the  Rebel  service. 

During  September,  1861,  General  Cheatham 
Avas  in  command  at  Mayfield,  Kentucky  ;  but  fell 
back  when  General  Grant  occupied  Paducah.  He 
led  the  terrific  charge  at 
Belmont,  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1861,  and 
afterwards  was  placed  in 
c  o  in  in  a  n  d  at  Colum- 
bus, Ky.  The  victorious 
marches  of  General  Grant 
caused  him  to  evacuate 
the  position  and  go  further 
South. 

When  General  Bragg 
made  his  advance  into 
Kentucky,  during  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  Gen.  Cheatham, 
who  had  been  created  a 
Major-General,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Division  of  his  army. 

General  Cheatham's  Di- 
vision took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  Perry  - 
ville,  at  which  General 
Buell  was  so  severely 
checked  during  Oct.  1862. 
At  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  December,  1862, 
General  Cheatham  com- 
manded the  First  Division 
of  Bragg's  Army,  and  re- 
tained the  same  position 
during  the  retreat  from 
Tullahoma,  1863,  and  the 
retrograde  movement  from 
Chattanooga  during  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Chickamauga,  Septem 
ber  18  to  21,  and  in  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  in 
1863.  He  was  reported 
wounded  during  the  severe 
engagement  with  General 
Grant's  forces  during  the 
November  of  that  year. 
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AN  OLD  SUItGEON'S  STOKY. 

'Twas  in  a  Southern  hospital,  a  week  ago  or  more, 
(God  snve  us !  how  the  clays  drag  on,  these  weary 

times  of  war  ;) 
They  brought   me,  in   the  sultry   noon,  a   youth 

whom  they  had  found, 
Deserted  by  his  regiment  upon  the  battle  ground. 
And  bleeding  his  young  life  away,  through  many 

a  gaping  wound. 

"  My  little  hero,"  said  a  voice,  and  there  a  woman's 
hand, 

Lay  like  a  lily  on  his  curls;  "  God  give  you  self- 
command  !" 

"Mother!" — how  full  that  thrilling  word  of  pity 
and  alarm — 

'•You  here  ? — my  sweetest  mother  here  V"  and 
with  his  one  poor  arm 

He  got  about  her  neck  and  drew  her  down  with 
kisses  warm. 

"  Through  all  my  pain — (and  ne'er  I  knew  what 

suffering  was  before), 
I  only  prayed  to  see  your  face,  to  hear  your  voice 

once  more, 
The   cold  moon  shone  into  my  eyes — my  prayer 

seemed  all  in  vain." 
"  My  poor  deluded  boy,"  she  sobbed,  her  mother's 

fount  of  pain 
O'erflowing  down  her  gentle  cheeks  like  thunder 

drops  of  rain. 

"  Accursed  be  he  whose  cruel  hand  has  wrought 

my  son  such  ill ; 
The  boy  sprang  upright  at  the  word,  and  shrieked 

aloud,  "  Be  still — 
You  know  not  what  you  say.     Oh  God,  how  shall 

I  tell  the  tale ! 
How  shall  I  smite  her  as  she  stands  ;"  and  with  a 

moaning  wail 
He  prone  among  the  pillows  dropped,  his  visage 

ashen  pale. 

"  It  was  a  bloody  field,"  he  said,  at  last,  like  one 

who  dozed ;  _ 
"  I  know  not  how  the  day  began — I  know  not  how 

it  closed  ; 
I    only  know  we  fought   like  fiends,  begrimmed 

with  blood  and  dust, 
And  did  our  duty  to  a  man,  as  evpry  soldier  must, 
And  gave  the  rebels  ball  for  ball,  and  paid  them 

thrust  for  thrust. 

"  My  veins  ran  fire,  O  Heavens  !  hide  the  horrors 

of  that  plain. 
We  charged  upon  the  rebel  ranks,  and  cut  them 

down  like  grain. 
One  bright  haired  youth  ran  on  my  steel — I  pierced 

him  through  and  through  : 
The  blood  upspirted  from  his  wound  and  sprinkled 

me  like  dew. 
'Twas  strange,  but  as  I  looked.  I  thought  of  Cain, 

and  him  he  slew. 

"  Some   impulse   moved   me   to  kneel    down  and 

touch  him  where  he  fell, 
I  turned  him  o'er,  I  saw  his  face,  the  sight  was 

worse  than  Hell. 
There  lay  my  brother — curse  me  not,  pierced  by 

my  bayonet ! 
Oh  God  !    the  pathos  of    that    cry  I  never  shall 

forget ; 
Men  turned   away  to  hide  their  tears,  for  every 

eye  was  wet. 

"  O  Louis  !— (the  lad  looked  up  and  brushed  away 
a  tear,) 

O  Louis!  brother  of  my  soul !  my  boyhood's  fear- 
less guide — 

By  the  bright  heaven  where  thou  stand'st — by 
thy  big-hearted  faith, 

By  these  dear  tears  our  mother  sheds — by  this 
my  failing  breath, 

Forgive  ine  for  that  murd'rous  thrnst  which 
wounded  thee  to  death. 

"  Forgive  me — I  would  yield  my  life  to  give  thee 

thine  my  brother 
What's  this  ?  don't  shut  the  sunlight  out,  I  cannot 

see  my  mother — 
The  air  blows  sweet  from  yonder  field,  dear  Lon, 

put  up  your  sword, 
Let's  weave  a  little  daisy  chain  upon  this  pleasant 

sward  " — 
And  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  the  boy  slept  in 

the  J/T'i. 


Incidents  in  a  Chaplain's  Experience. 


BY  HEV.     JOSEPH    H.   TWICHELL,    CHAPLAIN    2ND 
REGIMENT,    EXCELSIOR    BRIGADE. 


It  was  Wednesday  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  that  I  was  left  at  a  house  near 
United  States  Ford,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  charge  of  some  forty  wounded 
men — half  of  them  Confederates.  The  army, 
drenched  with  cold  rain,  had  been  marching  by 
since  midnight,  and  was  now  all  passed  on  its 
way  to  the  old  camps  around  Falmouth.  The 
ambulances,  dragging  heavily  through  the  mud 
under  their  moaning  freight,  joined  the  column  at 
intervals.  Train  after  train  receiving  its  comple- 
ment had  gone  till  not  another  one  remained,  and 
here  were  two  score  of  poor  fellows  for  whom 
there  was  no  room.  The  last  surgeon  departing 
with  the  last  train  promised  to  hurry  back,  the 
same  day  if  possible,  a  sufficient  conveyance  for 
this  remnant. 

All  the  wounds  had  just  been  dressed  ;  so  as 
soon  as  I  became  head  of  the  establishment,  I  re- 
paired to  our  mess-kettle,  and  summoning  the 
sole  attendant — a  handy  youth  from  New  Hani]) 
shire — entered  upon  the  concoction  of  the  general 
dinner — not  without  tribulation,  for  our  commis- 
sariat was  slim,  and  I  being  no  Sorer,  felt  a  little 
apprehensive,  so  to  speak,  of  poisoning  the  whole 
party. 

While  deep  in  this  business  some  one  called  out 
from  the  adjoining  room  where  the  patients  lay. 
I  sent  my  Lieutenant  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  returned  hastily,  saying,  "That  boy  wants 
you,  sir."  I  knew  who  he  meant — a  very  hand- 
some lad  among  the  wounded  who  had  caught  my 
eye  during  the  night ;  I  had  also  noticed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  left,  and  we  had  been 
talking  about  him.  I  stepped  at  once  towards 
his  "shake-down"  in  the  corner,  and  lightly  in- 
quired, "  What  is  it,  sonny  ?" — for  I  anticipated 
only  one  of  the  many  impossible  or  impracticable 
plans  of  easement  that  a  feverish  wound  suggests, 
and  which  are  best  disposed  of  by  trying,  or  pre- 
tending to  try,  the  imagined  invention.  (I  once 
tied  a  soldier's  feet  together  on  that  principle.) 
No  answer  following  my  question,  I  drew  nearer, 
leaned  over,  and  looked  at  him.  What  I  saw 
gave  me  a  great  start.  He  was  in  the  article  of 
death.  Could  it  be?  The  wound  in  his  side  was 
considered  slight  ;  an  hour  before  he  had  begged 
to  be  put  in  an  ambulance  ;  indeed,  the  man  who 
lay  next  to  him  said  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
door  without  help  in  his  eagerness  to  go.  But  now 
there  was  that  in  his  young  face  which  told  too 
plainly  that  lie  would  never  walk  again  in  this 
world.  He  met  my  look.  Terror  showed  in  his 
eyes — his  soul  was  suddenly  required,  poor  boy — 
and  their  mute  implorings  for  help  contended  with 
a  gathering  vail  the  presage  of  darkness. 

Profoundly  moved,  I  knelt  clown  and  pleaded  in 
the  ear  of  One  who  was  present  to  help  him.  He 
gave  earnest  heed.  Then  I  prayed,  and  after- 
wards asked  him  if  he  could  trust  his  Redeemer, 
and  he  answered,  "  Yes."  The  end  was  now 
coming  apace.  Internal  hemorrhage  had  quenched 
his  pulse,  and  the  light  of  his  eyes  waned  fast. 
He  began  to  choke.  "  Let  me  sit  up  !"  he  gasped. 
I  raised  him,  but  that  minute  broke  the  golden 
bowl.  He  suffocated,  grew  purple  in  the  face, 
struggled,  shivered  ;  then,  a  gush  of  blood  from 
the  mouth,  and  his  comely  head  dropped  upon  his 
breast — his  body  sank  a  dead  weight  in  my  arms. 
There  Avas  a  heavier  weight  at  my  heart  as  I  laid 
him  softly  down.  "  Poor  little  fellow  !"  feelingly 
ejaculated  a  big  Confederate  sergeant  who  lay 
near,  breaking  the  silence,  for  all  the  room  had 
been  hushed  while  the  soul  was  passing. 

In  field  hospitals,  for  many  good  reasons,  w<5  do 
not  wait  long  after  death  for  the  burial.  Prepara- 
tion is  quickly  made.  A  blanket,  a  spade,  a  scrap 
of  board  for  the  hie  ja«'et,  are  the  simple  require- 
ments. There  are  no  friends  to  be  called.  In  this 
case,  as  we  expected  to  leave  the  place  before  dark, 
theTe  Avas  cause  for  more  haste  than  usual. 

I  found  a  clean  piece  of  pine  from  the  side  of  a 
cracker-box  whereon  to  Avrite  the  name  and  date. 
"  Who  was  this  boy  ?"  I  asked,  and  taking  out  a 
pencil.  None  replied.  "  What,  did  no  one  of  you 
know  him  ?"  I  repeated.  No,  all  his  acquaintances 
had  gone  on  with  the  ambulances.  No  wonder  he 
wanted  to  go  too,  boy  that  he  Avas  !  And  I 
kneeled  down  by  tho  body  again  to  search  it,  not 


doubting  that  something  about  his  body  would 
reveal  his  name.  There  was  his  knife,  comb, 
thread  and  needle  case,  purse  and  other  pocket 
furniture — a  soldier's  own.  I  scrutinized  each 
article  through  and  through,  and  his  clothing 
as  Avell ;  but  strange,  I  could  not  find  it.  I  even 
examined  his  stockings— might  be  they  were  from 
home  and  marked.  Finally,  I  pulled  his  cap  out 
in >m  under  the  rubbish  that  had  served  for  a 
pillow,  the  usual  badge  of  corps  and  division  Avas 
not  upon  it.  That  completed  the  mystery.  There 
he  lay,  a  dead  soldier.  Nothing  more  was  known. 
The  secret  mocked  me.  I  rebelled  against  it,  and 
felt  like  demanding  that  it  be  uncovered.  A  hard, 
bitter  sense  of  loss — both  his  and  mine — came 
over  me.  Hoav  sweet  and  clear  the  interest  of 
identity  then  appeared!  Death  reigning  in  tho 
still  corpse  exulted  in  triumph  greater  than  ordi- 
nary. Nature,  education,  yea,  the  poor  rights  of 
the  dead,  cried  out  against  the  concealment. 
"Who  are  you,  boy,  anyhow?"  I  murmured  half 
unconsciously,  yet  so  much  in  earnest  that  a  su- 
perstitious thrill  ran  through  me  lest  the  dumb 
lips  should  move.  A  few  minutes  before  they 
would  have  told.  I  renewed  the  search  Avith  the 
feeling  that  I  must  succeed,  but  gave  it  up,  at  last, 
in  despair. 

Then,  I  do  not  knoAV  exactly  why — I  suppose  it 
was  reaction,  or  the  law  of  equilibrium  and  com- 
pensation exerting  itself — my  bosom  filled  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  toAvards  the  lifeless  clay.  I 
pitied  the  lad  before,  but  iioav,  strong,  yearning 
love,  as  of  a  brother,  and  the  growth  of  years, 
sprang  up  in  an  instant.  It  Avas  well  nigh  uncon- 
trollable. I  could  haA-e  AA-cpt  aloud.  In  truth,  he 
AVas  passing  loA-ely  to  look  upon.  I  do  not  think 
he  Avas  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  His  face 
Avas  fair  as  a  girl's,  and  its  features  Avere  clothed 
with  that  high,  unearthly  calm — is  it  the  absence 
of  human  passion? — which  always  settles  upon 
the  dead  countenance  and  lends  it  a  peculiar  no- 
bleness. He  had  brown  hair,  not  curly,  but  clus- 
tering ;  just  such  hair  as  a  mother's  fingers  would 
be  often  pushing  back  from  the  forehead.  The 
blue  of  his  eyes  shone  through  the  film,  and — I 
remarked  it  as  strange — tears  stood  in  them.  The 
"  rigor  mortis  "  yet  stayed  its  horrible  chill,  and 
the  round  limbs  of  early  youth  Avere  still  warm 
and  yielding.  The  small  Around  in  his  smooth 
AAdiite  side  had  not  bled  at  all  outwardly,  but  in 
its  treacherous  depths  death  cruelly  ambushed 
and  throttled  him  unaAvares.  I  had  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  hearing  some  one  say  that  he  Avas  shot 
by  accident,  and  not  in  battle,  but  I  Avas  not  sure. 
The  very  idea  added  a  pang.  Must  it  be  that  this 
beautiful  body  go  to  nameless  dust  ?  Around  his 
Avaist,  next  to  the  skin,  Avas  one  of  those  flannel 
bands  worn  by  many  soldiers  for  health's  sake. 
This  one  Avas  neatly  stitched  as  if  a  woman  had 
made  it,  and  with  other  things  I  noted,  it  led  me 
to  think  he  had  been  gently  reared.  Probably 
his  name  Avas  giA-en  in  baptism.  God  help  them 
Avho  carried  him  up  the  church  aisle  before  the 
font ! 

I  cannot  tell  all  my  musings  of  the  time.  It 
Avas  a  place  of  sorrow,  but  also  a  sanctuary.  I 
could  have  knelt  there  for  hours  indulging  my 
grief  and  reverie,  but  the  living  called  me  from 
the  dead.  I  took  the  dear  little  felloAV  up  in  my 
arms,  and  bearing  him  out  of  doors  laid  him  on  a 
"  stretcher." 

There  A\ras  a  garden  to  the  house.  Once  it  had 
been  a  pleasant  spot,  but  now  the  shrubs  Avere 
trampled  doAvn  by  the  multitude,  and  artillery 
Avheels  had  made  haA'oc  with  the  Avalks  and  plots. 
The  attendant  and  I  sought  out  the  most  undis- 
turbed corner  of  it,  dug  a  grave,  and  buried  him 
with  prayers,  While  filling  in  the  earth — may  it 
be  light  above  him — I  recurred  to  the  death  scene. 
What  his  soul's  previous  experience  Avas,  there 
had  been  no  time  to  discover.  That  one  AArord 
"yes,"  in  answer  to  my  question,  was  the  only 
evidence  I  had,  yet,  there  Avas  hope  in  it  and  coin. 
fort.  Oh!  if  his  name  Avas  in  the  Bool;  of  Life, 
it,  could  be  spared  from  his  grave.  ( fod  grant  that 
it  Avas. 

"  It's  mighty  rough  to  cover  a  poor  felloAV  up 
that  Avay  and  not  have  his  folks  knoAV  anything 
about  it  "  said  the  attendant,  as  avc  turned  to  go. 
I  added  within  myself,  "  But  I  knoAV  Avherc  it  is, 
and  I  Avill  remember  thee,  boy !"  And  so  I 
have.  The  love  that  grew  strong  in  an  hour 
that  morning  still  abides,  It  has  cost  me  many 
an  heartache  since. 


rV* 
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A  Bay  at  the  Commissary  in  Chattanooga. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  gives  the  following  account  of  what 
he  saw  at  the  Commissary  : 

I  visited  the  port  of  Bridgeport  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  remained  several  hours  with  Colonel 
McDougal,  of  the  123d  New  York,  who  was  in  com- 
mand. Witnessing  a  crowd  of  females  around 
the  commissary,  I  inquired  the  cause. 

'•  They  are  applicants  for  relief,"  replied  Col. 
McDougal. 

I  approached  the  wretched  creatures,  and  though 
familiar  with  the  misery  and  destitution  of  cities, 
1  must  confess  I  never  before  witnessed  a  parallel 
to  the  scene  which  presented  itself.  I  counted 
forty-seven  females,  of  whom  three  possessed 
money  to  make  purchases;  the  remainder  were 
all  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment— all  seekers  for  alms  at  the  hands  of  the 
detested  Yankees,  who  had  been  represented  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  parsimonious. 
Of  course  the  whole  throng  must  first  apply  to 
the  Provost-Marshal,  and  when  the  hour  had  ar- 
rived, they  were  ushered  into  his  tent,  one  by  one, 
to  relate  their  sufferings  and  the  causes  which  had 
reduced  them  to  their  present  condition.  They 
were  all  new  applicants,  the  old  getting  supplies 
at  regular  intervals  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Provost-Marshal.  >- 

The  first  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  called  was 
a  Mrs.  Ricard. 

Provost-Marshal — Are  you  a  widow  ? 

Mrs.  Ricard, — No,  sir. 

P.  M. — Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  R. — With  Bragg,  in  the  Third  Tennessee 
cavalry. 

P.  M. — Your  husband  is  in  the  rebel  army. 
When  did  he  join  it  ? 

Mrs.  R. — Two  years  since. 

P.  M. — Did  he  Volunteer  ? 

Mrs.  R. — Yes,  to  keep  from  being  conscripted. 

P.  M. — But  the  rebel  conscription  law  was  not 
then  in  force. 

Mrs.  R. — But  they  told  him  that  it  would  soon 
bo,  and  he  had  better  volunteer. 

p.  M. — Was  he  not  a  strong  Secessionist  from 
the  start '? 

Mrs.  R. — Yes  ;  he  thought  you  wanted  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rights,  and  take  all  our  slaves. 

P.  M. — How  many  slaves  did  he  own  ? 

Mrs.  R. — None. 

P.  M.— Had  he  a  plantation '? 

Mrs.  R— No,  sir. 

P.  M.— What  property  had  he  ? 

Mrs.  R. — -Nothing  ;  he  lived  by  day's  work. 

P.  M. — Why,  then,  was  he  so  fearful  about  the 
plavr'*  V 

Mrs.  R. — Because  he  was  afraid  the  North  would 
put  the  niggers  on  an  equality  with  us. 

P.  M. — Your  husband  is  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
you  ask  us  to  supply  you  with  bread.  What  do 
you  think  of  this? 

Mrs.  Ricard  threw  aside  the  fly  of  her  tent,  and 
just  outside  stood  five  small  children,  who  had  but 
a  single  article  of  clothing — a  light  homespun 
cotton  wrapper — -on  each,  though  the  wind  was 
blowing  chilly  cold  from  the  north.  "  They  have 
not  had  a  mouthful  since  yesterday  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Ricard,  "  and  not  half  enough  for  six 
months." 

The  appeal  was  irresistible  ;  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal then  told  her  he  wattld  administer  the  oath 
and  get  the  relief.  On  being  asked  to  subscribe 
her  name,  she  replied  that  she  could  not  write, 
and  accordingly  a  resort  was  had  to  the  mark. 

We  continued  with  the  officer  till  the  whole 
number  was  disposed  of,  and  noted  the  following 
statistics  relative  to  the  forty-four  who  were  ap- 
plicants for  relief : 

Number  who  could  not  write, 

Number  who  wrote  very  badly,     - 

Number  who  wrote  well,      -        -        - 

Widows  before  the  war, 

Widows  by  the  war,      - 

Women  with  husbands  in  the  rebel  army, 

Women  with  husbands  in  our  army,  - 
The  conversation  related  as  occurring  between 
the  Provost-Marshal  and  Mrs.  Ricard  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  that  with  nearly  all,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  further  ;  but  it  will  be 
interesting  to  add  a  single  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  It  was  of  a  lady  evidently  well  edu- 
cated, as  her  chirography  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  one,  and  her  language  was   entirely  free 
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from  that  peculiarity  of  dialect  which  marked  the 
other  applicants,  but  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
follow.  By  request  I  have  suppressed  the  appli- 
cant's name. 

P.  M. — You  are  an  applicant  for  relief? 

Lady. — Yes,  sir. 

P.  M. — Where  is  your  husband 

L. — He  is  dead,  air. 

p.  M.— When  did  he  die  ? 

L._ In  18o3. 

P.  M. — Have  you  a  plantation  ? 

L. — Yes,  sir;  400  acres. 

P.  M. — Where  are  your  slaves? 

L. — We  had  but  four  ;  one  of  them  is  a  decrepid 
old  woman,  and  is  now  with  me.  The  remainder 
was  carried  off  by  Bragg's  army,  to  keep  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  troops. 

P.  M.— Were  they  carried  away  by  vour  con- 
sent? 

L. — They  were  not. 

P.  M. — Have  you  any  objection  to  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ? 

L. — I  have  not ;  I  have  always  consistently  op- 
posed secession.  I  did  so  in  the  presence  of  Bragg's 
army,  even  more  loudly  than  I  oppose  it  now. 


An  Examination  for  Military  Position. 

Young  men  who  have  been  before  the  Examin- 
ing Board  at  Washington,  to  pass  examinations 
for  positions  in  the  colored  regiments,  unite  in 
saying  that  they  fail  to  see  the  common  sense  of 
many  of  the^questions  which  are  put  to  them.  An 
examination  of  their  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs is  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  questions 
bearing  upon  history,  mathematics,  etc.,  is  crowded 
upon  the  candidates,  and  made  the  test  of  their 
military  (?)  qualifications.  Our  friend  Mark  Marks, 
who,  it  appears,  has  been  before  the  Board,  writes 
us  as  follows  concerning  his  experience  : 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  served  in  the  army  and 
got  pretty  well  posted  in  military  movements,  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  an  ap- 
plication for  a  commission  in  a  colored  regiment. 
I  did  so ;  and  was  informed  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  go  before  an  Examining  Board  to  have 
my  qualifications  overhauled.  Further,  it  was 
suggested,  that  the  examination  would  be  a  very 
close  one,  and  I  had  better  review  my  military 
studies  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  event.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion  I  devoted  every  day  for  a  week 
to  tactics,  and  when  I  threw  my  book  down  I  was 
vain  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  "  mastered  the 
situation."  Firm  in  this  belief  I  started  for 
Washington,  and  after  arriving  there  had  to  wait 
several  days  before  I  could  attend  the  Examining 
Board.  Finally  the  hour,  which  was  to  decide  my 
fate,  arrived,  and  I  stood  before  several  dignified 
officials  in  shoulder  straps  and  gold  lace,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  war-worn  veterans  in  the  reserve 
corps.  The  head  of  this  Board  had  gray  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  was  not,  probably,  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  of  age.  After  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  he  hailed  me  with — 

"  Well,  young  man,  you  want  a  commission  in 
one  of  the  loyal  regiments  of  African  descent,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I  timidly  ;  "  I  have  been  in  the 
service  for  two  years  ;  was  wounded  at  Antietam  ; 
and  hope  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination." 

"  Ever  studied  Warbnshaw's  Eclectic  Duplex  of 
the  Equenoctial  Polywog?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  work. 
I've  studied  the  various  works  in  military  tactics, 
though." 

"  The  work  referred  to  is  of  vital  importance  in 
making  a  sudden  military  movement.  If,  for  in- 
stance— but  never  mind.  Have  you  ever  perused 
the  Hopological  Dimology— a  work  published 
somewhere  about  the  eighth  century  ?" 

"  Don't  think  I  have,  sir  ;  I  am  quite  certain  I 
never  did.  I  didn't  know  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
derstand such  works  ;  so  I  gave  my  attention  to 
the  study  of  military  tactics." 

"  One  more  question,  sir,  concerning  standard 
works.  Have  you  read  Dido's  Compound  Mixture 
of  Epigrams?" 

"No,  sir." 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  the  head  of  the 
Board,  turning  to  his  fellow  members,  "  that  this 
young  man  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  handling  troops ;  but  perhaps  we  had  better 
examine  him  on  some  minor  points,  and  he  may 
do  for  a  Second  -Lieutenant." 


"  1  oung  man  !     How  many  miles  to  Barbaree  ?" 

"  Three  score  and  three." 

"  Can  I  get  there  by  candle  light  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  your  legs  are  limber  and  light." 

"Correct,  sir.  Few  candidates  have  answered 
these  questions  so  readily.  Many  of  them  have 
taken  occasion  when  these  queries  were  put  to 
insult  the  dignity  of  this  Board.  As,  for  instance, 
a  young  man,  yesterday,  when  I  asked  him,  '  Can 
I  get  there  by  candle  light  ?'  replied — '  Probably, 
if  no  enemy  is  in  sight ;'  for  which  he  was  ejected 
from  the  presence  of  the  Board." 

I  was,  of  course,  pleased  with  the  good  impres- 
sion I  had  made,  though  I  confess,  I  didn't  discover 
the  exact  propriety  of  the  questions  ;  but  the 
matter  was  all  right,  no  doubt,  viewing  it  in 
the  light  of  "  military  necessity." 

"Now,  young  man,"  said  my  questioner,  "we 
have  a  series  of  questions  to  propound,  the  replies 
to  which  will  determine  your  qualifications  to  fill 
the  position  you  ask  for  ;  and,  willing  to  give  you 
a  fair  chance,  we  shall  allow  you  to  submit  your 
answers  in  writing;  so  you  may  takes  notes  of 
the.  questions  and  forward  your  replies  by  mail." 

There  are  but  ten  queries  as  follows : 

1.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? 

2.  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ? 

3.  Ought  soldiers  to  vote  ? 

4.  Is  a  white  man  as  good  as  a  negro,  if  he  be- 
haves himself? 

5.  Is  there  any  law  against  thinking  as  v.ou  see 
fit? 

G.  How  far  is  it  from  Sam  Shopman's,  Rocky 
Hill,  Ct.,  to  the  east  corner  of  Arthur  Bacon's  law 
office,  Middletown  ? 

7.  Is  it  pleasant  to  be  a  Sergeant  of  a  Boaixl  of 
of  Enrollment  ? 

8.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  via'orcus  prosecution  of 
the  draft  ? 

9.  Give  the  exact  width  of  Lundy's  Lane  ? 

10.  Describe  the  Gadsden  treaty. 

I  haven't  replied  to  the  above  yet,  but  probably 
shall  and  obtain  a  commission.  Any  one  will  see 
that  a  man  who  can  stand  such  questioning  can 
stand  fire  before  the  enemy,  and  is  abundantly  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  military  command. 


The  President  on  Kissing. 

A  Washington  correspondent  tells  the  fol- 
lowing : 

An  army  surgeon  was  dismissed  from  the  service 
a  shorii  time  since  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness 
and  insulting  a  lady.  It  appears  from  the  evi 
deuce  that  the  doctor  had  imbibed  a  little  too 
freely  on  New  Year's  clay  ;  and,  while  riding  in 
one  of  the  street  cars,  attempted  to  kiss  a  lady 
passenger,  and  was  only  prevented  therefrom  by 
the  timely  interference  of  the  conductor.  The. 
officers  and  men  of  the  doctor's  regiment,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  fate,  petitioned  the  President  to  re- 
instate him.  The  evidence  was  handed  to  the 
President  for  his  perusal,  by  the  defendant's  at- 
torney. 

The  President  read  on  till  he  came  to  "  drunk- 
enness." "  That's  bad,"  said  he,  "  very  bad."  A 
little  further  down  he  came  to  "  insulting  a  lady." 
"That's  bad,  too.  An  officer  shouldn't  insult  a 
lady,  by  any  means.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  reinstate 
this  man,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Read  the  specifications,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
President,"  said  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  with  the  papers.  Pretty 
soon  he  came  to  a  specification  about  the  kissing. 
He  paused,  scratched  his  head  a  little,  and  re- 
marked, looking  at  the  attorney,  "  Really,  I  don't 
know  about  this.  There  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  but  as  a  general  thing  it's  very  hard  to  insult 
a  lady  by  kissing  her.  But  it  seems  the  doctor 
only  attempted  to  kiss — perhaps  the  insult  con- 
sisted in  his  not  fully  succeeding.  I  don't  know 
as  I  ought  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  man  who 
attempts  to  kiss  a  lady  and  doesn't  do  it,"  said 
the  President. 

"You  see,  Mr.  President,"  said  the  attorney, 
"  that  the  complaint  is  made  by  a  third  party. 
There's  no  evidence  that  the  lady  felt  insulted." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  "we  can 
easily  dispose  of  the  kissing  part,  but  I  must  look 
into  the  drunkenness  a  little.  I  can't  overlook 
that.  I'll  have  to  get  good  evidence  that  it  was 
strictly  a  New  Year's  off.  nee,  and  is  not  a  commou 
occurrence  with  the  doctor." 

The  case  was  taken  under  advisement. 
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BISHOP  HOPKINS. 

The  Right  Reverend  John 
Henry  Hopkins,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Vermont,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1792. 

The  reverend  prelate  came  to 
this  country  when  but  eight 
years  of  age.  His  parents  ar- 
rived in  America  during  the 
year  1800,  and  young  Hopkins 
gained  his  early  education 
from  the  teachings  of  his 
mother. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  and 
received  a  classical  education 
to  fit  him  for  the  bar.  He 
however  passed  a  year  of  his 
youth  in  a  counting-house  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  engaged 
in  assisting  Wilson,  the  noted 
ornithologist,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates  for  the  first 
four  volumes  of  his  great 
work. 

At  about  the  age  of  nineteen 
young  Hopkins  embarked  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  the  peace  of  1815 
destroyed  the  prospects  of  the 
iron  trade,  and  he  had  to 
give  it  up  in  a  bankrupt  condi- 
tion  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1817. 

On  the  8th  of  May.  1816, 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Caspar  Otto 
Muller,  a  retired  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  but  who  had  for- 
merly been  engaged  in  business 
in  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

When  the  iron  trade  failed, 
Mr.  Hopkins  again  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  and  after 
six  months  hard  study,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The  profession  not  proving 
as  profitable  as  he  could  have 
wished,  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  1823 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law 
and  began  to  study  for  the 
ministry. 

During  the  month  of  May, 
1824,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  ordained 
a  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  became 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg.  Wishing  to  build 
a  better  church  for  the  congre- 
gation, the  reverend  pastor 
began  the  study  of  Architec- 
ture and  became  the  architect 
of  the  new  edifice. 

The  rector  was  next  sent  in 
1820  as  a  clerical  deputy  to 
represent  his  district  in  the 
first  General  Convention  that 
assembled  after  his  ordination, 
and  was  again  selected  for  that 
purpose  in  1829.  At  these 
Conventions  he  took  a  promin- 
ent part  in  the  debates. 

In  1827  he  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Assistant 
Bishoprick  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  would  have  been  elected, 
had  he  not  cast  his  own  vote 
in  favor  of  his  opponent. 

During  1831  he  was  called  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  Min- 
ister of  Trinity  Church 
Boston,  on  the  Green  Founda 
tion,  and  he  accepted  the  call 
He  was  also  selected  as  the 
Professor  of  systematic  divini- 
ty at  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  age  of  forty — in 
1832 — the  reverend  Mr.  Hop- 
kins    was    elected     the    first 
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Bishop  of  Vermont,  and  was 
ordained  in  New  York  by 
Bishop  White.  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  his  diocese  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  accepted  the 
rectory  of  St,  Paul's  Church 
Burlington.  His  Diocese  at 
last  getting  in  working  order, 
Bishop  Hopkins  resigned  his 
rectorship  during  the  vear 
1856.  J 

Bishop  Hopkins  contributed 
greatly  to,  and  established  the 
"  Vermont  Episcopal  Insti- 
tute," in  which  he  took  great 
interest. 

As  a  theological  writer  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  stood  very  high] 
and  he  lias  produced  some  very 
fine  works  in  support  of  the 
Church  and  its  tenets. 
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LIEUT.-COL.  WAY 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
B.  Way,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
but  at  an  early  age  removed 
into  the  West,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Michigan. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion Mr.  Way  resided  in 
Detroit,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  C  of  Brodhead's 
First  Michigan  Cavalry.  He 
was  commissioned  on  August 
22,  1861,  and  with  his  regi- 
ment joined  General  Banks' 
column  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Lieut.  Way  participated  in 
the  Pope  Campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  McClellan  Cam- 
paign in  Maryland,  from  July 
to  September,  1862.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862,  he  was  appointed  an 
Aid  to  General  John  Buford, 
commanding  one  of  the  Caval- 
ry Divisions. 

On  the  12th  of  September, 

1862,  Lieutenant  Way  was 
promoted  to  be  the  Captain  of 
his  company,  but  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1862,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ninth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  with  the  rank  of 
Major. 

During  the  Spring  of  1863, 
"  the  Ninth  "  was  attached  to 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
under  General  Burnside  par- 
ticipated in  the  contests  at 
Blue  Springs,  Ky.,  and  Carter's 
Station,  Tenn. 

Major  Way  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Cav- 
alry operations  after  the  Rebel 
General  Morgan  during  July, 

1863,  and  which  ended  Avith 
the  capture  of  that  rebel 
guerrilla  General  on  July  26, 
1863.  Major  Way,  at  the 
head  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  chased  a  much  larger 
force  of  the  enemy  and  cap- 
tured over  three  hundred  rebel 
Cavalrymen,  besides  killing 
and  wounding  a  very  large 
number.  His  gallantry  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  operations  which  ended 
in  the  capture  of  nearly  all  of 
Morgan's  party,  himself  in- 
cluding. 

During  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  Major  Way  re- 
ceived the  promotion  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  shortly 
after  returned  to  Detroit  to 
recruit  up  the  forces  under  his 
command. 
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GENERAL  PECK. 

Major-General  John  J. 
Peck  was  born  in  Manlius,  On- 
ondaga County,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  4, 
1821,  and  after  receiving  a  good 
education  was  admitted  into  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  as  a 
Cadet  during  the  year  1839. 
After  four  years  study  he  gra- 
duated on  June  30,  1843,  stand- 
ing eighth  in  his  class  in  which 
Gen.  Franklin  took  the  prece- 
dence. 

Cadet  Peck  entered  the  IT.  S. 
Army  on  the  first  of  July,  1843, 
as  a '  brevet  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Artillery,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Second  Eegiment.  On 
April  1G,  1846,  he  received  his 
full  commission,  and  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1847,  was  promoted 
to  a  First  Lieutenancy. 

Lieut.  Peck  passed  through 
the  whole  of  the  Mexican  War 
and  gained  two  brevets  for 
bravery.  He  was  in  the  Light 
Battalion  during  the  battles  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  com- 
manded bis  company  at  Churu- 
busco.  He  was  breveted  Cap- 
tain on  August  27,  1847,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct, 
at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churnbusco,  and  Major  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1847,  for  similar  con- 
duct at  El  Molino  del  Rey. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1853, 
Major  Peck  resigned  the  service 
ami  was  engaged  in  civil  pur- 
suits until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion. 

The  President   having  made 
his  call  for  troops  during  the 
summer  of  1861,  the  subject   of  our  sketch  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  appointed  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  to  date  from  Aug.  9,  1861. 

Gen.  Peck  Avas  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  com- 
manded a  Brigade  at  Tenallytown.     He  retained 


this  command  until  the  advance 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  First  Di- 
vision of  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps.  With  this  Brigade  he 
passed  through  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  the 
battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31 
and  June  1,  1862,  and  during 
the  Seven  Days'  battles. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  army  from  the  Peninsula, 
Gen.  Peck  remained  with  the 
Fourth  Army  Corps  in  charge  of 
a  post  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 

On  July  4,  1862,  Gen.  Peck 
was  promoted  a  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  the 
Blackwater. 

During  the  temporary  absence 
of  Gen.  Dix  in  April,  1863,  Gen. 
Peck  was  placed  in  temporary 
command  of  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps.  He  was  afterwards 
made  the  commander  of  the 
Corps,  retaining  the  command 
until  the  Corps  was  dissolved. 

Gen.  Peck  held  the  command 
of  the  District  which  comprised 
Suffolk  and  the  region  of  the 
Nansemond  River,  during  April 
and  May,  1863  ;  and  successfully 
resisted  the  onslaught  of  Long- 
street's  forces  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

The  changes  in  the  command- 
ers at  Fortress  Monroe  left  the 
Eighteenth  Army  Corps  for 
some  short  time  without  a 
stated  commander ;  but  during 
August,  1863,  Gen.  Peck  was 
assigned  to   the    position,   and 


of  March,  1862. 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PECK. 

assumed  command  on  August  14.  The  troops  in 
the  united  Departments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Avere  afterwards  made  into  one  Army 
Corps  under  Gen.  Foster,  and  Gen.  Peck  Avas  made 
commander  of  the  "  Army  and  District  of  North 
Carolina, '  with  his  headquarters  at  NeAvbern. 
During  the   administration  of  the  duties  of  his 


COMMODORE  STEPHEN  C.  ROWAN. 


District,  Gen.  Peck  distinguished 
himself  by  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful expeditions  he  sent  out 
against  the  rebel  lines,  destroy- 
ing rebel  camps  and  breaking 
up  guerrilla  organizations. 

COMMODORE  ROWAN. 

Commodore  Stephen  C. 
Rowan  Avas  born  in  Ireland 
about  the  time  of  the  American 
Avar  with  England.  While  very 
young  he  came  over  to  this 
country,  and  with  his  parents 
settled  in  the  West. 

Young  RoAvan  obtained  Avhat 
education  he  could  from  the 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  political  friends 
of  his  parents,  Avas  admitted 
into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
as  a  Naval  Cadet. 

Cadet  Rowan  entered  the  IT. 
S.  Navy  as  a  midshipman  on 
the  1st  day  of  February,  1826, 
and  after  serving  six  years  in 
that  capacity  received  his  war- 
rant as  a  passed  midshipman  on 
April  28,  1832.  He  Avas  then 
sent  to  join  the  West  India 
Squadron  under  Commodore 
Dallas,  and  dining  the  year  1833 
Avas  Acting  Master  of  the  sloop- 
of-AA-ar  Vanddlia,  18  guns,  Com- 
mander Webb. 

On  March   8,  1837,   Midship- 
man  Rowan   Avas   promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant   in  the 
U.   S.  NaA-y,   and  spent  nearly 
nine  years  at  sea  in  that  capaci- 
ty.    He  Avas  afterwai'ds   placed 
on  Special  service  Avith  the  ord- 
nance   department,  and  among 
his   companions  engaged   in  that   duty  were  the 
present   Admirals  Farragut,  Dahlgren  and  others. 
In   this  service   Lieut.  Rowan  distinguished  him- 
self, and  gained  grcat  credit  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

When  the  Arrny  and  NaA-y  Avere  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  special   Act  of  Congress,  ap- 

S roved  on  March  3,  1805,  Lieut. 
;oAvan  gained  a  promotion  to 
Commander  in  the  Navy.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  increase  the  Naval  force  of 
the  IT.  S.  Government,  under 
the  Acts  of  July,  1861  and  1862, 
in  order  to  blockade  the  shores 
of  the  rebellious  States,  and 
among  other  officers  who  gained 
promotion  Avas  Commander 
Stephen  C.  RoAvan,  Avho  was 
appointed  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy — a  position  equal  to  that 
of  a  Colonel  in  the  Army. 

With  this  promotion  Captain 
RoAvan  Avas  placed  in  command 
of  an  important  section  of  the 
blockading  squadrons,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  space  devoted  in  this 
magazine  is  too  circumbseribed 
to  give  any  details  of  his  opera- 
tions during  the  Avar  of  the 
Rebellion  ;  but  his  conduct 
drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  his 
Govermnsrit  and  gained  for  him 
further  promotion. 

Captain  Rowan  was  appointed 
by  the  President  during  1863  to 
the  rank  of  Commodore  in  the 
Navy — a  grade  equal  to  that  of 
a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Army.  The  commission  of  Com- 
modore RoAvan  was  dated  from 
June  17,  1863,  and  Avas  aAvarded 
for  bravery  in  the  service.  The 
IT.  S.  Senate  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment on  February,  2, 1864. 
The  rank  carried  with  it  the 
salary  of  $4,000  besides  rations. 
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MORGAN'S  OFFICER,  CAPTAIN  HINES. 


His  Extraordinary  Adventures,    Hair-Breadth   Es- 
capes, and  Journey  through  Kentucky. 

S.  C.  Reid,  the  correspondent  of  the  Atlanta 
Intelligencer,  had  an  interview  with  Captain 
Henry  T.  Ilines,  at  D&lton,  Ga.,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1864,  and  obtained  the  particulars  of  his 

capture,  escape  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and 
return  to  Dixie.  As  the  public  are  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  &c,  we  confine 
our  extracts  to  the  incidents  of  the  return  to  the 
Confederacy  in  company  with  General  Morgan,  as 
related  to  that  correspondent  : 

It  had  been  previously  determined  that,  on 
reaching  the  outer  walls,  the  parties  should  sepa- 
rate, Morgan  and  Ilines  together,  and  the  others 
to  shape  their  course  for  themselves.  Thus  they 
parted.  Hines  and  the  General  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  depot  to  purchase  their  tickets  for 
Cincinnati.  But,  lo!  where  was  the  money? 
The  inventive  Hines  had  only  to  touch  the  magi- 
cal wand  of  his  ingenuity  to  be  supplied.  While 
in  prison  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  after  plan- 
ning his  escape,  to  write  to  a  lady  friend  in  a  pe- 
culiar cipher,  which,  when  handed  to  the  authori- 
ties to  read  through  openly,  contained  nothing 
contraband,  but  which,  on  the  young  lady  receiv- 
ing, she,  according  to  instructions,  sent  him  some 
books,  in  the  back  of  one  of  which  she  sent  him 
some  '■  greenbacks,"  and  across  the  inside  wrote 
lu-r  name,  to  indicate  the  place  where  the  money 
was  deposited  !  The  books  came  safe  to  hand, 
and  Hines  was  flush  !  Going  boldly  up  to  the 
ticket-office,  while  Morgan  modestly  stood  back 
and  adjusted  a  pair  of  green  goggles  over  his 
eyes,  which  one  of  the  men  having  weak  eyes, 
had  worn  in  prison. 

They  took  their  seats  in  the  cars  without  sus- 
picion." How  their  hearts  beat  until  the  locomo- 
tive whistled  to  start !  Slowly  the  wheels  turn, 
and  they  are  off!  The  cars  were  due  in  Cincin- 
nati at  7  A.  M.  At  Dalton,  Ohio,  they  were  de- 
tained one  hour.  What  keen  anguish  of  suspense 
did  they  not  suffer  V  They  knew  that  at  5  A.  M. 
the  convicts  would  be  called,  and  that  the  escape 
would  then  be  discovered,  when  it  would  be  tele- 
graphed in  every  direction  ;  consequently  the 
guards  would  be  ready  to  greet  them  on  their  ar- 
rival. They  were  rapidly  nearing  the  city  of 
Abolition  hogdom.  It  was  a  cool,  rainy  morning. 
Just  as  the  train  was  entering  the  suburbs,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  depot,  the  two  escaped  pris- 
oners went  out  on  the  platform  and  put  on  the 
brakes,  checking  the  cars  sufficiently  to  let  them 
jump  off.  Hines  jumped  off  first,  and  fell,  con- 
siderably stunned.  Morgan  followed  unhurt. 
They  immediately  made  toward  the  river,  striking 
it  at  Ludlow's  Ferry,  Here  they  found  a  boy 
with  a  skiff,  who  had  just  ferried  across  some 
ladies  from  Covington.  They  dared  not  turn 
their  heads  for  fear  of  seeing  the  guards  mounting. 
"Hines,"  whispered  the  General,  "look  and 
see  if  any  body  is  coming." 

The  boy  was  told  that  they  wanted  to  cross  ; 
but  he  desired  to  wait  for  more  passengers.  The 
General  told  him  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  promised 
to  pay  double  fare.  The  skiff  shot  out  into  the 
stream,  they  soon  reached  the  Kentucky  shore, 
and  breathed  free  ! 

The  boy  had  told  them  the  place  of  residence 
of  a  lady  friend ;  thither  they  bent  their  steps, 
and  were  received  with  the  wildest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  hospitality.  They  were  afraid  to 
tarry  long.  Horses  were  immediately  procured 
for  them,  and  that  day,  the  28th  of  November, 
they  rode  to  the  town  of  Union,  in  Boone  County, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Covington.  There  they 
stayed  all  night  and  the  next  day,  leaving  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  with  volunteer  guides,  and 
traveling  by  neighborhood  and  by-roads,  passing 
Gallatin  County  to  the  Owen  County  line,  where 
they  stopped  with  a  friend  and  passed  the  day  of 
the  30th.  They  resumed  their  travels  at  night, 
passing  through  New  Liberty,  crossed  the  Ken- 
tucky line,  and  at  2  A.  M.,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, stopped  twelve  miles  on  tho  other  side  of 
Newcastle.  Pushing  on  that  day,  they  arrived  at 
night  eight  miles  this  side  of  Shelbyville,  where 
they  spent  the  day  of  the  2d  with  their  friends, 
meeting  with  a  glorious  reception.  At  night  they 
departed  again,  passing  through  Taylorsville,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown  on  the  morning 


of  the  3d.  Here  they  remained  over  until  the 
night  of  the  5th,  having  received  a  most  cordial 
greeting  and  unbounded  hospitality.  Again  ad- 
vancing, they  passed  through  glorious  old  Nelson 
County,  stopping  on  Rolling  Fork.  On  the  5th 
they  laid  over,  and  at  night  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Greensburg,  passing  between  the  pickets  of 
the  enemy  and  their  base.  The  fugitives  had 
been  joined  by  four  others,  and  the  party  now 
consisted  of  six.  They  remained  concealed  inside 
of  the  enemy's  pickets  during  tho  day  of  the  6th. 
Their  trip  through  Kentucky  had  been  one  grand 
ovation,  the  ladies  going  wild  with  joy,  and  the 
men  offering  them  everything  in  their  power, 
showing  that  the  true  spirit  still  breathes  in  that 
down-trodden  State. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  they  procured  guides 
to  proceed  to  the  Cumberland  River,  the  road 
being  thickly  lined  with  Yankees.  At  10  A.  M. 
on  the  7th,  they  reached  the  Cumberland,  nine 
miles  below  Burksville,  having  traveled  sixty 
miles  that  night,  and  crossed  tho  river  in  a  canoe, 
swimming  their  horses  and  passing  for  Federal 
cavalry.  That  night  they  stayed  at  the  house  of 
a  good  Union  friend,  who,  supposing  them  to  be- 
long to  Jacob's  cavalry,  took  the  best  care  of 
them.  On  the  8th  they  passed  into  Overton 
County,  Tennessee,  following  in  the  rear  of  a 
large  Yankee  scouting  party,  who,  they  learned, 
were  in  hot  chase  after  Morgan !  The  General 
here  learning  that  a  number  of  escaped  prisoners 
of  Ins  command  were  in  the  vicinity,  a  portion 
being  under  Captain  Ray,  he  determined  to  wait 
until  they  could  be  collected,  and  then  take  them 
out,  for  which  purpose  he  laid  over  until  the  12th 
of  December. 

The  squad  was  now  increased  to  forty  men, 
under  command  of  Captain  Hines,  and  crossing  a 
spur  of  the  Cumberland  by  way  of  Crossville, 
between  Sparta  and  Knoxville,  they  arrived  at 
Bridge's  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  There  being 
no  boat  or  skiff  to  cross,  the  party  was  compelled 
to  fell  trees  to  make  a  raft.  This  ferry  was  within 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  a  Yankee  cavalry  camp. 
By  two  o'clock  they  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
twenty-five  men  and  six  horses.  At  this  time  a 
cavalry  force  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  fired  upon  the  party  who  had 
been  engaged  making  the  raft.  The  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  three  or  four  men,  but  the 
others  made  their  escape  back  into  Tennessee. 
At  the  same  moment  the  enemy  also  appeared  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  when  General  Morgan, 
Hines  and  four  others,  mounted  their  horses  to 
escape.  After  riding  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  river,  Hines  rode  up  to  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  guide,  leaving  Morgan  and 
the  other  men  in  the  road.  Hines  had  obtained 
the  guide  when  he  heard  Morgan  halloo  to  him, 
and  soon  atter  a  party  of  cavalry  dashed  up  to- 
ward Ilines,  which,  at  first,  he  took  for  a  part  of 
our  men,  until  they  approached  so  close  that  es- 
cape was  impossible.  Ilines  had  on  a  Yankee 
gun-cloth  which  covered  his  clothes,  and  seeing 
that  the  took  him  for  an  "  Abolish,"  he  feigned 
to  be  a  Yankee.  The  Abolish  Captain  riding  up, 
asked  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  One  of  you,"  replied  Hines. 

"  Where  are  the  rebels?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  They  have  just  gone  down  this  road  ;  come 
on  and  we  will  catch  them,"  said  Hines,  riding  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  taken  by 
Morgan,  who,  at  that  time,  was  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  escape. 

The  party  followed  Hines,  but  soon  after  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  true  rebel,  and  taking  away 
his  arms,  they  threatened  to  hang  him  for  mis- 
leading them. 

Hines  was  carried  across  the  river  to  their  camp 
and  put  under  guard.  He  passed  for  a  private 
under  the  name  of  Bullitt.  That  night  he  ate  up 
several  letters  and  private  papers,  besides  the 
notes  of  his  trip,  which  would  havo  condemned 
him,  thus  making  a  paper  supper,  which  probably 
saved  his  neck.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the 
Captain  returned  from  the  scout,  and  reported 
that  the  rebels  had  escaped.  He  had  learned 
from  a  citizen  that  Morgan  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  suspected  Hines  of  being  an  escaped  prisoner. 
He  charged  him  with  being  a  Confederate  officer, 
and  questioned  him  very  closely.  In  order  to  gain 
Hines'  confidence,   and  to  pump  him,  he  treated 


him  very  mildly,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  a  Union 
man's  house  to  take  supper. 

On  leaving  the  house  about  nine  P.  M.,  which 
was  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  after  getting  off 
about  ten  steps  he  suddenly  remembered  he  had 
left  his  shawl  and  went  back.  The  night  Avas 
dark,  and  Hines  struggled  with  himself  to  gain 
his  consent  to  escape,  but  considering  the  confi- 
dence and  kindness  of  the  officer,  he  concluded  to 
wait  until  he  got  out  of  his  hands>  Hines  re- 
mained in  camp  under  guard  during  the  night  of 
the  14th,  and  the  next  morning  was  sent  to  King- 
ston, with  an  escort  of  ten  men,  where  he  was 
placed  in  iail,  and  kept  for  five  days  without  fire, 
and  almost  without  food.  Here  he  found  three  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  20th,  he  and  his  three 
companions,  William  and  Robert  Church,  and 
Smith,  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  were  sent 
to  the  camp  of  the  Third  Yankee  Kentucky  In- 
fantry, opposite  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
nineteen  miles  from  Kingston.  The  prisoners 
were  confined  in  a  small  house  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  the  timber  being  cut  down  in  every  di- 
rection for  half  a  mile,  and  there  being  but  one 
path  leading  to  the  mountain  from  the  camp, 
which  was  closely  guarded.  That  night  it  was 
bright  moonlight,  but  the  moon  went  down,  just 
before  daylight. 

Hines  and  his  companions  by  agreement,  under 
pretence  of  being  very  cold,  dressed  themselves  at 
the  time,  and  sat  down  with  the  guards  around 
the  fire.  At  a  given  signal  his  companions  rose 
and  stood  around  the  fire,  while  Hines,  keeping 
one  of  the  guards  busily  engaged  talking,  quietly 
approached  the  door  unobserved,  raising  the  latch, 
giving  the  wink  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends. 
Then  turning  suddenly,  threw  the  door  wide  open, 
and  said,  with  composure  : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  remained  here  long 
enough  ;  it  is  time  we  were  going." 

The  guards  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise, 
and  thought  it  a  joke.  But  before  they  could  re- 
cover their  senses,  Hines  flew  past  the  guards  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  ran  like  a  deer  for  the 
woods.  He  heard  a  struggle  for  a  moment  near 
the  house,  and  then  a  volley  of  Minie  balls 
whizzed  by  him.  His  three  comrades  must  have 
been  caught.  The  enemy  pursued  him  to  the 
wood  and  up  the  mountain  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  when  they  lost  his  track.  Hines  traveled 
six  miles  across  the  mountain  that  morning,  and 
lay  concealed  during  the  day.  At  night  he  ap- 
proached a  house  in  a  valley,  and  finding  the  oc- 
cupant a  Unionist,  he  passed  himself  off  as  a 
Yankee  Government  Agent.  In  conversing  about 
the  rebels,  the  Unionist  said  there  were  a  few 
still  lurking  about,  but  as  the  river  was  well 
guarded,  there  were  but  few  places  they  could 
cross  at,  and  mentioned  one  place  five  miles  below 
Loudon,  where  he  said  a  rebel  lived  who  kept  a 
canoe.  Hines  made  an  excuse  to  go  out  that 
night,  and  proceeded  to  the  ferry  indicated,  where! 
he  found  the  canoe  and  crossed  the  river.  He 
soon  found  many  friends  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  to  aid  him,  and  traveling  altogether  by  night 
till  out  of  danger,  he  finally  arrived  at  Dalton, 
Ga.,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  December, 
having  walked  the  whole  distance  from  Loudon. 


-  XVl 


How  a  Brave  Man  Speaks. 

A  Staff  officer  thus  writes  : 

While  riding  up  Mission  Hill  on  the  memorable 
25th,  turning  my  horse  to  the  right  or  left  to 
avoid  treading  on  the  wounded,  I  had  dismounted 
from  my  horse  to  give  water  to  a  dying  boy,  who 
lay  upon  his  gun  with  a  bullet  hole  through  his 
head,  when,  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  I  observed 
an  officer  being  carried  down  the  hill  on  a  stretcher. 
Riding  up,  I  inquired  of  the  men  : 

"  Who  have  you  here  V 

"Adjutant  Marsh,  of  the  21st  Michigan,"  was 
the  reply. 

Where  are  you  wounded,  Adjutant  1" 

"  In  the  left  arm,"  Avas  the  reply. 

"  Badly  Y'  I  inquired ;  when,  with  a  smile 
lighting  up  his  face,  at  the  same  instant  that  I 
discovered  the  arm  adhering  to  the  body  by  a 
small  piece  of  flesh,  he  replied  : 

"  My  arm  is  gone  ;  that's  nothing  ;  we've  beaten 
them,  thank  God,  and  the  slur  of  the  Chickamauga 
defeat  is  obliterated.  Let  the  arm  perish  ;  such  a 
victory  is  worth  a  thousand  arms." 
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HOW  SOLDIERS  LIVE  IN  WINTER. 


thawing,  sunshine 


Sk 


The    Influences    of    War  Life— Post    Mortem  Phy- 
siogieal  Phenomenon. 

An  army  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  January,  13,  1864 : 

What  are  the  soldiers  doing  ?  What  are  they 
doing  these  sleepy  days  when  the  battle  storm  is 
brewing  and  the  military  atmosphere  is  ominously 
calm ;  when  three  days  of  rain,  three  of  warm 
sunshine  and  three  of  snug  northern  cold  alternate; 
when  adhesive  clay  hold  army  wagons  prisoners, 
or  suffers  them  barely  to  move  under  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  six  skeleton  hybrids,  or  sends  them 
crashing  and  groaning  among  deep  ruts  and 
frozen  ridges  ;  when  fog  or  sleet,  pregnant  with 
bronchitis  and  catarrh,  clogs  the  windpipes  of  the 
locomotives,  and  they  utter  asthmatic  wheezings 
and  frantic  shrieks  in  place  of  plump  and  health- 
ful tones  ?  What  are  the  boys  doing  these  un- 
certain days  of  freezing  and 
and  storm  V 

Making  themselves  comfortable,  to  be  sure. 

With  an  axe,  a  pick,  a  shelter  tent  and  a  jack- 
knife,  the  northern  soldier  hews,  digs,  whittles 
and  constructs,  until  he  has  a  comparatively  com- 
fortable dwelling.  One  rives  boards  or  ''shakes  " 
from  oak,  which  he  makes  fast  to  upright  posts  ; 
another  builds  a  pole  cabin,  after  the  fashion  of 
log  houses ;  another  takes  thick,  broad  slabs  of 
yellow  larch  and  puts  them  together  in  the  same 
way.  Most  build  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  some 
burrow  for  warmth  a  foot  or  more  below  the  sur- 
face. Some  make  their  roofs  of  shelter  tents, 
while  others  use  shakes  for  this  purpose.  The 
house  put  up  and  bunks  finished  for  the  accom- 
modation of  from  two  to  eight  men,  the  fire-place 
is  the  next  care.  This  is  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
where  either  is  to  be  had,  otherwise  from  the  red 
clay  which  everywhere  abounds.  Here  is  one 
built  of  sticks,  there  one  of  boards,  and  there 
another  hewn  from  a  hollow  sweet  gum  tree,  all 
plastered  with  clay.  Some  build  their  fire-places 
after  the  manner  of  cobble-houses,  packing  the 
clay  mortar  between  boards.  The  outside  boards 
remain  while  those  within  are  consumed.  Others 
build  in  the  same  way,  except  that  they  use  all 
dry  clay.  This  is  the  best  method  of  using  this 
material,  as  it  prevents  the  cracking  that  other- 
wise occurs  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The 
chimneys  are  surmounted  by  old  barrels,  boxes  or 
bits  of  stovepipe,  which  they  wear  much  as  a 
New  York  rowdy  wears  his  hat.  I  imagine  the 
reader  is  now  prepared  to  agree  with  me  in  the 
assertion  that  a  regimental  village  in  winter  wears 
a  look  of  independence  and  a  squatty  air  of  com- 
fort that  is  quite  refreshing. 

You  will  have  to  make  a  very  humble  obeisance 
as  you  enter  the  soldier's  dwelling,  nor  will  you 
be  able  to  resume  the  vertical  until  you  are  nearly 
under  the  ridge  pole  ;  but  when  once  there  you 
are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  if  from  "  the 
States" — "America" — "God's  country" — as  the 
boys  variously  term  the  North.  You  are  invited 
to  sit  on  one  of  their  stools  by  the  fire,  and,  if  it 
is  meal-time,  to  partake  of  soldiers  fare  with  them. 
It  will  smoke,  of  course,  for  the  chimney  is  not 
quite  as  high  as  the  cabin,  and  built  wrong  end 
up,  like  an  inverted  funnel,  so  that  it  draws  the 
wrong  way  ;  but  what  matters  that  when  you  are 
among  warm  hearts  that  breathe  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  no  less  truly,  though  with  less  demon- 
stration, than  when  first  they  rallied  around  the 
battle-flag,  now  torn  and  stained  by  many  bloody 
conflicts. 

Hardships,  privations,  dangers,  and  those  name- 
less mental  sufferings  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
man  who  lays  aside  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  and 
encounters  the  severe  discipline  and  imminent 
peril  of  army  life,  have  wrought  strange  revolu- 
tions among  these  men.  The  wild  and  frivolous 
youth  has  matured  into  the  stern,  earnest  man. 
The  rude,  boisterous  man  has  met  death  face  to 
face,  and  learned,  perhaps  from  the  encountered 
that  "  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death 
to  die."  There  are  many  wild,  violent  spirits 
among  them,  and  there  are  many  practices  far 
from  commendable ;  but  never  Avere  the  men 
more  amenable  to  reason,  never  more  susceptible, 
generous  or  sympathetic  than  to-day.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  more  reasonable 
and  kind-hearted  than  they  ever  were  when  citi- 
zens ;  and  I  attribute  the  excesses  at  time  prac- 


tised more  to  the  fact  that  many  are  associated 
together,  and  to  the  necessities  that  invest  them, 
than  to  any  permanent  loss  of  moral  tone. 
Doubtless  many  youths  are  ruined  in  the  army, 
but  others  agLiin  are  rendered  sober  and  thought- 
ful. I  believe  that  all,  like  boys  coming  from 
college,  when  dispersed  to  their  homes,  will  put 
aside  all  appetite  for  the  wild  pranks  of  soldier 
life,  and  come  from  the  hot  furnace  of  war  moulded 
into  stronger  and  more  earnest  men. 

The  impudence,  intemperance  and  extravagance 
of  soldiers  are  more  talked  of  than  understood  at 
home.  Many  wonder  why  soldiers  do  not  follow 
the  minute  instructions  laid  down  in  "  Hall's 
Journal  of  Health."  No  one  can  without  actual 
experience  appreciate  the  cravings  of  a  man  who 
has  subsisted  for  months  on  head  bread  and  salt 
pork.  The  moment  such  a  man  gets  within  reach 
of  luxuries,  such  as  apples,  whip-leather  ginger 
bread,  starved  pies,  with  no  bowels  of  compassion 
or  anything  else,  he  rushes  to  the  sutler's  and 
baker's  and  buys  what  he  wants  at  whatever 
cost.  The  same  cause  creates  an  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  and  this  he  gets  when  he  can,  which 
fortunately,  is  seldom,  as  sutlers  are  forbidden  to 
keep  the  article,  and  the  few  who  keep  a  little 
"  for  private  use  "  don't  like  to  part  with  it  for 
less  than  $3  a  pint.  But  as  long  as  his  money 
and  the  opportunity  hold  out,  the  soldier  buys 
and  gorges,  until  he  is  a  candidate  for  hospital, 
and  then  one  wonders  where  he  got  the  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Let  the  astonished  civilian  try  the  ex- 
periment of  army  fare  for  a  few  months,  and  see 
whether  the  soldier  is  much  to  blame,  either  for 
spending  his  small  earnings,  or  for  his  intemper- 
ance in  food  and  drink. 

While  writing  the  foregoing  paragraph,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  conversation  I  held  the  other  day 
with  an  officer.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  see 
the  connection,  but  if  there  were  none  at  all,  I 
should  probably  not  hesitate  on  that  account  to 
pen  his  statements  just  here.  We  were  speaking 
of  the  climate  of  the  South,  when  he  observed 
that  the  warmth  and  moisture  and  malaria  of 
this  part  of  the  country  seemed  not  only  to  inca- 
pacitate natives  and  long  residents  for  endurance 
— not  only  to  debilitate  the  living,  but  to  induce 
rapid  decomposition  after  death.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  burial  party  at  Perryville  and  saw  a 
great  number  of  bodies  of  both  northern  and 
southern  soldiers,  that  had  lain  the  same  length 
of  time  and  fallen  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  he  observed  it  to  be  a  fact  almost  without 
exception  that  the  corpses  of  northern  men  were 
like  marble — white,  rigid  and  of  natural  size — 
while  on  the  contrary  the  bodies  of  southern  men 
were  livid  or  black,  and  always  bloated,  some- 
times so  as  to  burst  the  buttons  from  the  clothing. 
He  had  observed  the  same  fact  after  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  where  he  saw  some  five  hundred  un- 
buried  upon  either  side.  On  inquiring  since,  I 
learn  that  the  fact  is  well  known  in  the  army, 
having  been  observed  after  Shiloh  and  other  bat- 
tles, where  the  bodies  have  lain  unburied  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  heard  the  phenomenon  ac- 
counted for  in  three  ways.  The  first  is  climate, 
the  second  is  diet,  the  southern  soldier  using  fresh 
meat  and  meal,  and  the  northern,  salt  pork  and 
hard  bread  ;  the  third  is  gunpowder  and  whiskey — 
the  artificial  courage  of  the  chivalric  rebels. 
Perhaps  these  causes  are  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  the  effect,  but  I  incline  to  attribute 
the  most  potency  to  the  last  named  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  expression,  "  saltpeter 
will  not  save  him,"  saltpeter  does  not  save  any 
flesh,  but  on  the  contrary,  hastens  decomposition, 
and  is  used  for  that  very  purpose  in  corning  beef. 

The  fact  above  stated  may  be  generally  known, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in 
print,  and  I  jot  it  here,  leaving  the  explanation  to 
physiologists. 
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A  pretty  little  Georgia  girl  enlisted  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  when  her  sex  was  discovered,  said  she 
entered  the  army  with  the  consent  of  her  parents 
to  revenge  the  death  of    her  brother,  who   was 


killed  in  Virginia. 
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The  tallest  "  substitute  "  yet  received  in  New 
Hampshire  hails  from  Newbury,  Mass.  He  stands 
six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  in  his  socks,  and  is 
named  Joseph  E.  Adams. 


Another  Female  Soldier. 
Lizzie  Compton,  a  bright  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Louisville  on  December  21, 
1803,  from  Bardstown,  where  she  had  been  en- 
camped with  her  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  of  which  she  had  been  a  member 
for  several  months  previous.  Her  history,  during 
the  eighteen  mouths,  is  strange  and  romantic. 
She  had  served  in  seven  different  regiments,  and 
participated  in  several  battles.  At  Fredericksburg 
she  was  severely  wounded,  but  recovered,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  war  which  cast  her  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.  She  fought  in  the  battle  at  Green 
River  Bridge,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  18G3,  and 
received  a  wound  which  disabled  her  for  a  short 
time.  She  had  been  discovered  and  mustered  out 
of  service  seven  or  eight  times,  but  immediately 
re-enlisted  in  another  regiment.  She  stated  that 
her  home  was  London,  Canada  West,  and  that 
her  parents  were  then  living  in  that  place.  This 
young  girl  had  served  a  term  of  eighteen  months 
in  the  army,  and,  were  it  not  that  she  dreaded 
the  annoyance  of  being  detected  and  mustered 
out,  she  would  have  entered  the  service  again. 


What  becomes  of  Dead  Horses. 

Some  people  will  no  doubt  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  large  fortunes  have  been  made  every 
year  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  out  of 
the  dead  horses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  popular  idea  is  that  when  Rosinante  yields 
up  the  ghost  he  is  buried  in  some  field,  or  left  to 
moulder  into  mother  earth  in  the  woods  some- 
where. No  so.  He  has  made  his  last  charge,  and 
gnawed  his  hist  fence  rail,  but  there  is  from  $20 
to  $40  in  the  old  fellow  yet.  A  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  dead  horses  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, for  the  year  1804,  was  let  a  few  days 
ago,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  $1  07  per  head,  de- 
livered at  the  factory  of  the  contractor.  During 
1803,  $00,000  was  cleared  on  the  contract,  and  this 
year  it  is  thought  $100,000  can  be  made  on  it. 
The  animals  die  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  per  day 
at  the  lowest  calculation. 

At  the  contractor's  establishment  they  are 
thoroughly  dissected.  First,  the  shoes  are  pulled 
off;  they  are  usually  worth  fifty  cents  a  set.  Then 
the  hoofs  are  cut  off;  they  bring  about  two  dol- 
lars a  set.  Then  comes  the  caudal  appendage, 
worth  half  a  dollar.  Then  the  hide — I  don't 
know  what  that  sells  for.  Then  the  tallow,  if  it 
is  possible  to  extract  tallow  from  the  army  horse, 
which  I  think  extremely  doubtful,  unless  he  die 
immediately  after  entering  the  service.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  shin-bones  are  valuable,  being- 
convertible  into  a  variety  of  articles  that  many 
believe  to  be  composed  of  pure  ivory,  such  as 
cane-heads,  knife-handles,  &c.  By  the  time  the 
contractor  gets  through  the  "  late  lamented " 
steed,  there  is  hardly  enough  of  him  left  to  feed 
a  bull-pup  on. 

Hereafter,  kind  reader,  when  you  see  a  dead 
"  hoss,"  don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  him,  but  re- 
gard him  thoughtfully,  as  the  foundation  for  a 
large  fortune  in  a  single  year.  He  may,  indi- 
vidually, be  a  nuisance,  but  "  there  is  that  within 
which  passeth  show  " — $100,000  a  year. 


Negroes  and  Pork. 
A  Southern  paper  speaks  of  the  sale  of  nine 
slaves,  at  an  average  price  of  $4,348,  as  highly 
flattering  to  such  property.  The  same  paper 
quotes  pork  at  Richmond  at  $3  25  per  pound. 
From  this  we  see  that  a  slave  will  buy  a  little 
over  1,300  pounds  of  pork.  Before  the  rebellion 
a  likely  slave  would  have  bought  30,000  pounds  of 
pork,  or  twenty-six  times  the  present  war  prices. 
If  rebel  slaveholders  are  satisfied  with  these 
figures,  others  ought  to  be. 


The  Navy  Register  for  1864. 
The  Navy  Department  has  prepared  the  Annual 
Register  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1804.  It  contains  the  names  of  more  vessels 
of  war  and  officers  than  any  document  ever  issued 
before.  There  are  about  six  hundred  vessels  of 
all  classes,  over  two  hundred  of  which  have 
been  built  by  the  regular  naval  constructors  of 
the  government,  and,  of  course,  can  compare 
favorably  with  the  navy-built  ships  in  the 
world. 
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GENERAL  WHEELER. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1836,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education  in 
Northern  schools,  was  admit- 
ted during  1854,  as  a  cadet 
into  West  Point,  whence, 
after  nearly  five  years  study, 
he  graduated  on  June  30, 1859. 

Cadet  Wheeler  entered  the 
U.  S.  Army  July  1,  1859,  as  a 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Cavalry,  and  was  attached  to 
the  First  Dragoons.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  stationed  at 
Carlisle  Barracks ;  but  on 
Sept.  1,  1860,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  regiment  of 
Mounted  Biflemen  with  the 
full  rank  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and  was  sent  to  the 
Frontier.  He  was  assigned  to 
service  at  Fort  Fillmore  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

Lieut  Wheeler  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  U.  S. 
service  on  April  22,  1861,  and 
at  once  joined  the  rebel  cause. 
He  received  a  commission  in 
the  Provisional  army  of  the 
Bebel  States  and  ordered  to 
Pensacola.  Here  he  became 
attached  to  General  Bragg's 
Staff,  and  was  placed  on  spe- 
cial duty  at  the  Navy- Yard. 

After  being  for  some  time 
on  this  duty  the  young  officer 
was  appointed  by  Gen.  Bragg 
on  Gen.  L.  P.  Walker's  Staff, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel— his 
commission  attaching  him  to 
the  19th  Alabama  Volunteers,  a  new  regiment  at 
the  time,  not  even  raised.  After  a  short  interval 
he  repaired  to  Huntsville  to  organize  his  regiment, 
preferring  that  service  to  a  nominal  position  on 
the  Staff. 

Col.  Wheeler  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  regimental  com- 
mander, and  at  the  request  of 
Gen.  Bragg  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Pro- 
visional Army.  When  the 
application  for  the  promotion 
was  made  to  the  Bebel  Con- 
gress a  very  great  objection 
was  raised  on  account  of 
his  extreme  youth.  General 
Bragg  being  appealed  to  on 
this  matter,  stated  that  if 
the  Congress  would  promote 
his  Adjutant  General  to  that 
rank,  he  would  constitute 
Col.  Wheeler  his  Adjutant 
General,  as  he  had  such  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  merits. 

President  Davis  replied 
that  if  General  Bragg  knew 
the  young  man  so  well, 
and  valued  his  services  so 
highly,  he  should  be  a  Brig- 
adier-General and  with  a 
co:nmand. 

As  a  commander  of  a  Cav- 
alry Brigade  Gen.  Wheeler 
distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  West,  making  some  of 
the  most  successful  raids  of 
the  war.  He  was  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  reports  of 
the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 
Murfreesboro. 

General  Wheeler  is  a  small 
sized  man,  not  over  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height.  He  is 
very  polite  and  placid  in  his 
manners,  and  of  a  nervous, 
sanguine  temperament.  As  a 
companion  he  is  genial,  and 
is  very  popular  with  his  com- 
mand. He  is  very  adven- 
turous   and    daring    in    his 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER,  JR. 


exploits,  and  he  said  to  be  always  in  a  state  of 
nervous  dissatisfaction  unless  there  is  a  fight  on 
hand  or  in  prospect.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  fights,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
who  really  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  and  not  his  in- 
terest that  dictates  his  movements.  | 
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GENERAL  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK. 


GENERAL  HITCHCOCK. 

Major  General  Ethan  Al- 
len Hitchcock  is  the  son  of 
Judge  Samuel  Hitchcock,  and 
grandson  of  Ethan  Allen,  by 
his  mother's  side.  He  was 
born  at  Burlington,  Vermont, 
about  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  after  gaining  a 
first-class  primary  education, 
was  admitted  into  West  Point 
during  the  year  1814.  He 
graduated  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1817,  and  was  on  July  17  ap- 
pointed a  Third  Lieutenant  in 
the  Artillery  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

On  Feb.  13, 1818,  the  young 
Lieutenant  was  transferred  to 
the  U.  S.  Infantry  service 
with  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Eighth  Regiment,  and 
on  Oct.  31,  1818,  was  promo- 
ted to  a  First  Lieutenancy. 
From  1819  to  1821  he  was  the 
Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and 
on  June  1,  1821,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  First  Infantry. 

At  the  end  of  1S24  Lieut. 
Hitchcock  became  a  Captain, 
and  was  appointed  Assistant 
Instructor  of  Infantry  tactics 
at  West  Point.  He  held  this 
position  from  Feb.  1,  1824  to 
April  20,  1827,  when  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Instructor  in 
that  arm. 

Captain  Hitchcock  became 
commandant  of  Cadets  with 
the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel   on  March   13,   1829, 
and  retained  this  office  until 
June   24,   1833.     On  July   7, 
1838,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  on  Jan.  31,  1842,  he  was  fur- 
ther promoted  to  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  transferred 
to  the  Third  Infantry.     He  commanded  the  Second 
Infantry  at  Corpus  Christi  under  Gen.  Taylor  in 
1846,  but  owing  to  severe  sickness  had  to  repair 
to  St.  Louis.     On  his  recovery 
he  was  appointed   Inspector 
General    of    General    Scott's 
army  in 
in   that 
Cruz  to 
ital. 

At  the  battles  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  August  20, 
1847,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  breveted 
Colonel  from  that  date.  He 
was  further  breveted  as 
Brigadier-G  eneral  for  gal- 
lantry at  El  Molino  Rev,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1847. 

On  April  15,  1851,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Hitchcock  was  promoted 
to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Second 
United  States  Infantry,  and 
on  October  18,  1855,  resigned 
his  connection  with  the 
United  States  service  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances, 
taking  up  his  abode  in  St. 
Louis. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  Hitchcock  offered 
his  services  which  were  ac 
cepted,  to  the  Government, 
and  he  received  the  rank  of 
Major  General  of  Volunteers, 
to  date  from  February  10, 
1862.  He  became  confiden- 
tial Military  Adviser,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Ex- 
change Bureau. 

At  the  beginning  of  1864, 
General  Hitchcock  was  ap- 
pointed the  Chief  of  a 
Bureau  to  revise  the  articles 
and  regulations  of  war. 


Mexico,  and  served 
capacity  from  Vera 
the    Mexican    Cap- 
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National  Battle  Pins. 

McClellan, 
Grant,  Rose- 
crans,  Banks, 
Meade,  GM- 
more,  Bum- 
side,  Hooker, 
Sigcl  and 
Foster.  All 
arcfche  same 
pattern  as 
the  cut,  only 
differing  in 
battle- 
grounds  and 
dates.  Per- 
fect photo- 
graph likeness  in  each  pin,  plated  with  fine 
fold.  By  enlosing  One  Dollar  a  sample  will 
e  sent  by  mail.  __ 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
THE  ARMY.  The  nndersigued  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacture,  md  the  in- 
Tentor  of  this  beautiful  keepsake  and  re- 
cord of  gallant  acts.    Also, 


Cavalry  and  Artillery  Pins. 

This  cut 
represents 
per  fectly 
the  Caval- 
ry and  Ar- 
t  i  1 1  e  r  y 
Pins,  we 
have  been 
getting  up 
in  Silver 
Metal  to 
answer 
the  urgent 
i  n  q  mries 
from  day 
to  day 
from  that 
important  branch  of  the  service  so  long 
negleeted  in  appropriate  badges.  The  Cav- 
alry Pin  gotten  up  in  yellow  enameled,  the 
insignia  of  Cava  ry  Corps.  The  Cavalry 
and'  Artillery  Pins  are  Enamelled  for  the 
Divisions  in 


Bed,  White  and  Blue. 

The  outer 
rim  highly 
polished  as 
Silver  can 
be  for  the 
Name,  (  o. 
and  Regi- 
m  e  n  t  . 
These  Pins 
are  Silver 
Metal,  and 
cost  One 
Dollar  and 
T  w  e  n  t  y- 
flve  Cents, 
with      the 

Name,  Co.  and  Regiment  engraved  upon 
them,  or  One  Dollar  without  engraving. 
If  any  engraving  is  desired  beyond  the 
Name,  "  Co."  and  Regiment,  Three  Cents 
per  Letter  or  Figure  will  be  charged. 

AGENTS  will  be  furnished  at  Six  Dollars 
per  dozen  without  Engraving.  $9  with. 
The  Emblems  are  raised  and  the  Pins 
about  the  thickness  of  a  two  shilling  piece. 


United  States  Navy  Monitor  Pins. 

The  cut 
is  a  correct 
copy  of  the 
Monitor 
Pins,  got 
up  in  Sil- 
ver Metal. 
The  name 
of  the  Mon- 
itor and 
pur  chaser 
of  Pin  will 
be  Engrav- 
ed upon 
the  same 
and  fur- 
nished for  $1  50  each.  To  Agents,  $7  per 
dozen  without  Engravings,  and  $10  with 
Engraving.  The  Pins  are  very  beautiful 
and  got  up  expressly  by  desire  of  many 
officers  of  the  Navy.  Same  Pins  got  up  in 
Solid  Gold. 

Agents  wanted.     Every   Monitor   in  the 
Navy  represented. 

LOUIS  PHILIP  &  CO., 

609  Broadway,  New  York. 


Kendall's 


***■££'** 


St 


Amboline 

"Will  certainly 

Restore  and 

Beautify    the 

Hair. 


Warren  Ward, 
Esq.,  of  277  Ca- 
nal street,  says  : 
"  I    never    had 
anything  in  my 
family       which 
answers  so-per- 
fectly    the    pur- 
pose  of  a  Hair 
Dressing." 
Professor  John  Senia    of  No.   35  King 
Btreet,  says:  "After  being  bald   for  over 
seven  years,  your  AMBOLINE  has  covered 
the  entire  scalp  with  neiv  hair." 
Price  $1  per  box  containing  two  bottles. 
Kendall's  Amboline  is  sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. 

KENDALL  &  CO., 
506  Broadwny,  New  York.  • 

The  Celebrated  CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE  Combining 
amusement  with  instruction, 
is  mailed  post-paid  for  $2  25 ; 
pr,  with  six  beautiful  mounted 
objects,  for  $3.  With  twenty- 
four  objects,  $5. 

By  Henry  ( Yaig,  335  Broad- 
way, New  York.  He  will 
also  mail,  postpaid,  the  Belle- 
vue  or  perfected  Stereoscope, 
which  has  a  sliding  Focus ; 
and  Field  Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3;  with  twelve  assorted 
views, 

The  NOVELTR  MAGNI- 
FYING GLASS,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  living  Insects, 
Seeds,  Flowers,  and  opaque 
objects  generally.  Mailed, 
prepaid,  for  $1  50 ;  or,  with 
,  12  mounted  objects  for  $3. 
By  HENRY  CRAIG,  180 
Centre  street.  New  York. 

1*NE    CENT. 

As  the  warm  weather  approaches,  pre- 
pare to  reduce  your  household  expenses,  by 
getting  Fish's'Kerosene  or  Gas 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

One  costing  $4  50  will  cook  a  meal  for 
5  persons,  at  a  cost  of 

ONE  -CENT. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been  sold,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing.  A  Descriptive 
Pamphlet  furnished  gratis. 

ALSO 

"THE    UNION    ATTACHMENT," 

adapted  to  a  common  Kerosene  Lamp  or 
Gas  Burner,  by  which  water  is  boiled  and 
food  cooked  without  interfering  with  the 
light,  and  also  support  a  shade  without 
burning  it. 

Price  50  Cents. 

WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  Agent, 

200  Pearl  street,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.— The  Trade  supplied   on   liberal 
terms. 


CAVALBY  BADGES. 

Annexed  is 
a  fac  simile  de- 
sign of  our 
newest  style 
Cavalry  Badge 
Sent  free  to 
any  address  on 
receipt  of 

price.        with 
Name,        Co., 
and  Regiment 
hand  s'omely 
engraved 
thereon. 
Solid  Silver  $3 
Solid  Silver, 
letters    in 
gold      re- 
lief,      $3  50 
Solid  gold,   $8 
Solid  gold, 
enameled  $9 
Also  new  style  Artillery  Badge,  and  every 
s  yle  Co.  Pin  and  Corps  Badge  worn  by  the 
Army.    Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  C.  L.  BALCH  &  CO., 

No.  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

HANDSOME     WOMEN. 

TO  THE  LADIES. 

Hunt's  Bloom  of  "  Roses,"  a  rich  and 
delicate  eolor  for  the  cheeks  and  lips.  Will 
not  wash  or  rub  oil',  and  when  once  applied, 
remains  durable  1'or  years.  Mailed  free,  in 
bottles,  for  $1. 

Hunt's  Court  Toilet  Powder,  imparts  a 
dazzling  whiteness  to  the  complexion,  and 
is  unlike  anything  else  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Mailed  free,  for  50  cents. 

For  sale  by  W.  N  LEWARD,  306  Grand 
street,  corner  Allen,  New  York. 


25  Cent  Legal  Tender  Casket  of  Music. 
$15  a  Day,  and  a  Watch  Fkee. 

This  is  a  new  style  of  Stationei-y  Casket, 
the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public ;  most 
salable  and  pays  the  largest  profits. 

Reader,  delay  not,  send  at  once  for  our 
new  free  circular,  whether  you  want  it  or 
not,  and  we  will  return  to  you  the  postage 
on  your  letter,  or  its  equivalent  as  ve  want 
every  person  to  have  a  circular.  It  aston- 
ishes everybody,  defys  competition,  and 
outstrips  all  competitors.  One  thousand 
Agents  Wanted.  Samples  50  cents.  Ad- 
dress, WIER  &  CO.,  505  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Union  Playing  Cards. 

Colonel  for  King,  Goddess  of  Liberty  for 
Queen,  and  Major  for  Jack.  52  enameled 
cards  to  the  pack.  Eagles,  Shields,  Stars, 
and  Flags  are  the  suits,  and  you  can  play 
all  the  usual  games.  Two  packs,  in  cases, 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  a  circular. 
Address  AMERICAN  CARD  COMPANY, 
14  Chambers  street,  or  105  William  street, 
New  York. 

A  Want  Long  Felt  Supplied  at  Last. 

RICHARDS  &  CO.'S  UNION  CRYSTAL 
CEMENT.—  An  article  that  every  family 
should  always  keep  on  hand.  We  are  lia- 
ble to  accidents,  and  the  easiest  way  to  get 
out  of  an  accidental  breakage,  is  to  apply 
some  of  RICHARDS  &  CO.'S  UNION' 
CRYSTAL  CEMENT.  Remember,  it  is 
the  stickiest  stutT  in  the  world,  and  will 
stick  to  everything.    For  sals  by 

W.  N.  LEWARD, 
306  Grand  street,  New  York. 


TO    OUR    SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  No.  13  of  the  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY  a  new  VOLUME  will 
commence 

Owing  to  the  largely  advanced  price  of  paper,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  publishing,  we  are  obliged  to  RAISE  the  SUBSCRIPTION 
price  of  the 

PORTRAIT      MONTHLY 

to  $1  50  per  year,  and  single  numbers  to  15  cents  per  copy  each. 

The  ADVANCE  in  price  will  take  place  with  No.  13,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  SECOND  VOLUME. 

SUBSCRIBERS  whose  subscription  expires  with  No.  12,  will  please 
renew  in  time,  as  the  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY  will  NOT  be  sent  after 
the  expiration  of  subscription. 

No.  12  will  contain  INDEX  and  TITLE  for  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 

The  PORTRAIT  MONTHLY  from  the  FIRST  NUMBER  can  always 
be  had  of  the  Publishers. 


TERMS    TO     CLUBS. 


5  Copies  one  Year  of  12  Numbers, 
10         Do.  do.  do.    - 

20         Do.  do.  do.    - 


$7 
13 
24 


THOS.  B.  LEGGETT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

90  Beekman  street,  New  York. 

Special    inducements    to  Postmasters   and    Canvassers.      Send    for 
Circular 


ft 


Vol.  I.— No.  11.] 


NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1864. 


r  SINGLE  COPIES  10  CENTS. 
11$  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1863,  by  Thomas  B.  Leggett  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GENERAL   SMITH. 

Maior-General  Gustavus  Woodson  Smith,  of 
the  Provisi°nal  Army  of  the  Rebel  States,  was 
horn  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  about  the  year 
1821.  His  erlay  life  was  not  remarkable — having 
been  principally  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  a 
good  education. 

During  the  year 
1838,  through  the 
influence  of  some 
political  friends, 
young  Gustavus 
secured  an  admis- 
sion into  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy, 
and  after  four  years' 
tuition,  graduated 
eighth  in  his  class, 
on  June  30,  1842. 

Cadet  Smith  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  Army 
on  July  1,1842,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of 
Second  Lieutenant 
of  Engineers,  and 
served  for  two  years 
and  a  half  without 
a  regular  commis- 
sion. He  obtained 
the  full  rank  of 
Second  Lieutenant 
on  Jan.  1,  1845, 
while  holding  the 
position  of  an  Acting 
Assistant  Professor 
of  Engineering  at 
the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  to  which 
office  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  Aug.  31, 
1844,  retaining  the 
same  until  his  ser- 
vices were  required 
in  Mexico.  He 
threw  up  the  posi- 
tion Sept,  24,  1840, 
and  took  the  field 
under  Gen.  Scott, 

Lieut.  Smith  dis- 
tinguished himself 
in  Mexico  as  the 
commandant  of  a 
force  of  sappers, 
miners  and  pon- 
ton iers,  which  com- 
mand he  held  from 
March  10, 1847,  until 
May  22,1848.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he 
gained  two  brevets, 
one  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  dated 
from  April  18,  1847, 
with  the  rank  of 
First      Lieutenant ; 

the  other  for  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  dated  from  Aug. 
20,  1847,  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

The  war  ended,  Lieut.  Smith  was  next  engaged 
on  the  Coast  defences,  and  obtained  his  full  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant  during  the  month  of  March, 


1853.  After  holding  this  rank  for  about  twenty 
months,  he  resigned  the  United  States  service  on 
December  18,  1854,  and  joined  the  fillibustering 
expedition  under  Gen.  Quitman  for  the  conquest 
of  Cuba.  He  suddenly  broke  off  his  connection 
with  the  expedition  under  very  peculiar  and  per- 
haps not  very  creditable  circumstances,  and  in 


GENERAL  GUSTAVUS  W.  SMITH. 

consequence  of  similar  desertions  upon  the  part  of 
other  officers,  the  expedition  failed. 

Mr.  Smith  was  next  engaged  in  an  important 
position  at  the  iron  works  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  during  the  year  1856  he 
removed  to  the  City  of  New  York.    Being  a  man 


of  talent  he  soon  obtained  an  office  and  was  ap- 
pointed Street  Commissioner  under  the  Mayor 
Wood  administration.  While  holding  this  office 
he  took  an  active  part  m  a  secret  movement  for 
the  disruption  of  the  Union,  br^  when  his  safety 
could  not  be  deemed  secure  under  the  searching 
investigation  of  public  offici^s  &llT-m„  186L  he, 

with  his  deputy, 
Mansfield  Lovell, 
secretly  left  the  city 
during  August  of 
that  year,  and  j  oined 
the  rebels  at  Rich- 
mond. The  road 
via  Virginia  having 
been  carefully 
guarded,  the  two 
rebels  made  their 
way  South  through 
Kentucky. 

As  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  the  Rebel 
Capital  they  ob- 
tained the  commis- 
sions of  Major  Gen- 
erals in  the  Provis- 
ional Army  ;  Gen. 
Lovell  being  sent  to 
Louisiana,  w  h  i  le 
Gen.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Division 
in  Virginia. 

Gen.  Smith  held 
command  of  a  Divi- 
sion on  the  Penin- 
sula during  the 
McClellan  campaign 
of  1862,  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 
1862,  where  and 
when  he  succeeded 
to  the  chief  com- 
mand, after  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston 
had  been  wounded. 
He  also  took  part  in 
the  famous  Seven 
Days'  contests  be- 
fore Richmond,  June 
and  July,  1862,  and 
in  the  campaign 
which  drove  Gen. 
Pope,  during  Aug. 
1862,  to  the  defences 
of  Washington.  He 
is  also  reported  to 
have  participated  in 
;  the  Maryland  cam- 

paign during  Sept. 
1862.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that 
year  Gen.  Smith 
was  in  command  at 
Petersburg,  a  post 
south  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  one  considered  of  great 
value  as  a  southern  defence  of  the  rebel  Capital. 

During  the  year  1863  Gen.  Gustavus  W.  Smith 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  rebel  army,  and 
took  the  charge  of  an  extensive  iron  foundry  and 
gun  casting  establishment  in  the  rebel  States. 


Si 
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MILES  O'SEILLY  ON  THE  "  NAYGURS." 

Some  tell  us  'tis  a  burning  shame 

To  make  the  naygurs  fight  ; 
An'  that  the  thrade  of  bein'  kilt 

Belongs  but  to  the  white  : 
But  as  for  me,  upon  me  sowl  ! 

So  liberal  are  we  here. 
I'll  let  Sambo  be  murdered  in  place  of  myself 
On  every  day  in  the  year ! 

On  "every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 
An'  every  hour  in  the  day, 

The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid him, 
An'  divil  a  word  I'll  say. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion 
I  shouldn't  at  all  object 
If  Sambo's  body  should  stop  a  ball 

That  was  cumin'  fur  me  direct  ; 
And  the  prod  of  a  Southern  bagnet, 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
I'll  resign  and  let  Sambo  take  it 
On  every  day  in  the  year  ! 

On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 
An'  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride, 

All  my  right  in  a  Southern  bagnet  prod 
Wid  Sambo  I'll  divide. 

The  men  who  object  to  Sambo 

Should  take  his  place  and  light ; 
An'  it's  better  to  have  a  naygur's  hue 
Than  a  liver  that's  weak  an'  white  ; 
Though  Samba's  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 

His  fingers  a  thrigger  can  [mil, 
And  his  eye  runs  straight  on  the  barrel  sights 
From  undher  its  thatch  of  wool  ! 

So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings. 
Don't  think  I'm  tippin'  you  chaff, 

The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid  him, 
And  give  him  the  largest  half! 


A  CAVALRY   OFFICER'S 
A©  VENTURE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY, 


BY  LIEUT.-COL. 
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CHAPTER    I.— I  am  a  Patriot. 

Kind  reader,  did  you  ever  feel  the  effects  of 
patriotic  excitement  ?  Were  you  never  under  the 
influence  of  the  impression  that  to.  serve  your 
country  was  of  far  more  importance  to  you,  than 
looking  after  your  own  private  affairs  ?  Have  you 
never  had  the  idea  of  leaving  your  wife,  your 
parents,  your  children,  your  sisters,  your  friends, 
everything,  to  take  up  the  banner  of  your  nation, 
to  carry  it  victoriously  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  drive  him  away  from  your 
shores?  Can  you  say  that  you  looked  passively 
on  when  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  trampled  in 
the  dnst  by  rebels,  and  never  felt  that  you  ought 
to  rush  forward  and  save  it? 

If  you  answer  in  the  negative  you  can  have  no 
idea  el  my  feelings  when  the  telegraph  Sashed 
north  the  news  that  '■  Sumter  had  fallen.''' 

I  1;  prune  a  patriot,  A  call  was  made  fur  1  roops, 
I  answered  the  call  and  went  out  with  the  New- 
York  ".Militia  Cavalry  as  a  private.  1  participated 
in  the  Bull  Run  Campaign  and  then  came  home. 

Having  told  the  reader  so  much  of  my  expe- 
rience, as  I  have  no  intention  of  making  any  glory 
out  of  my  adventures,  and  am  withal  a  modest 
man,  I  will  let  him  or  her  find  out  who  I  am. 
But  for  fear  I  might  be  mistaken  for  somebody 

else    Iwill  merely  state  that  my  name   is  - 

Morris.     It  matters  little  whether  it  is  John  or 
Thomas,  as  I  am  always  called  Morris. 

On  my  return  from  Bull  Hun  I  found  the  kin- 
coin  Cavalry  were  about  to  start  for  the  seat  of 
Avar.  This  regimeni  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
service.  I  joined  the  Lincoln  Cavalry  as  a  private  ; 
but  as  I  knew  something  of  military  matters,  and 
thought  I  possessed  a  great  deal  more  knowledge 
of  what  should  constitute  a  good  soldier  than 
those  who  had  already  been  commissioned  as 
regimental  officers.  I  determined  to  apply  for  a 
commission.  As  I  had  voted  for  the  Governor, 
and  had  secured  the  votes  of  many  more  "free 
and  independent  citizens,"  I  thought  I  should 
have  obtained  the  commission.  I  was  too  modest 
to  tell   the  Governor  all  I  knew  of  militarv  mat- 


good 


tors  ;  but  from  my  application  I  left  him  to  under- 
stand that  if  anybody  deserved  a  star  or  an  eagle 
on  their  shoulders  it  was  private  Morris. 

The  Governor  replied  that  the  United  States 
authorities  had  taken  it  out  of  his  power  to  ap- 
point Generals,  and  as  all  the  positions  in  the 
field,  line  and  staff,  had  been  filled  up,  if  I  would 
accept  the  rank  of  lance  corporal,  I  could  have  it. 

"  Lance  corporal  1"  said  I  in  a  rage,  "  a  private 
with  two  stripes  on  his  arm  and  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  after  having  run  away  as  quick  as  anybody 
from  Bull  Run,  and  had  voted  for  the  Governor  ? 
No  !     I'll  go  as  a  private." 

And  I  went. 

This  is  how  I  joined  the  Lincoln  Cavalry. 

CHAPTER  II. — How  I  became  a  Captain. 

A  lapse  of  twelve  months  passed  away.  I  had, 
eleven  months  and  three  weeks  before,  began  to 
lose  my  modesty  (?)  and  to  find  out  that  I  know 
very  little.  I  intended  to  rise  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  learn.  In  a  month  I  became  a  cor- 
poral, (without  a  lance,)  and  in  another  month  a 
sergeant.  We  had  began  our  operations  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  before  three  months  had 
passed  I  obtained  the  rank  of  Sergeant-Major 
not  through  my  votes,  but  for  my  actual 
conduct  and  abilities. 

At  the  time  therefore  that  this  chapter  opens,  I 
was  Sergeaut-Major  of  the  Lincoln  Cavalry. 

I  was  at  first  afraid  that  I  should  not  rise  higher ; 
but  shortly  after  we  went  on  an  expedition,  in 
which  Ave  suffered  heavily.  The  squadron  to 
which  I  Avas  attached  Avas  ordered  to  break  up  a 
certain  rebel  camp.  We  lost  all  our  line  officers 
from  the  rifle  bullets  of  ambushed  guerrillas,  and 
I  Avas  left  in  command.  I  led  the  boys  that  re- 
mained safely  through  the  ambush  at  a  dash.  I 
found  the  camp.  I  ordered  a  charge.  We  rushed 
into  it,  through  it,  back  again,  through  it  once 
more,  and  routed  the  Avhole  force.  We  captured 
all  the  camp  equipage,  which  we  destroyed,  and 
Ave  took  seA'eral  prisoners  Avhich  Ave  did  not  de- 
stroy. With  our  prize  Ave  returned  toheadquarters, 
and  I  made  out  my  report.  It  was  my  first  op- 
portunity, and  my  remarkable  modesty  enabled 
me  to  make  out  a  good  one.  Of  course  I  did  not 
reduce  the  Avork  I  had  performed,  and  as  the  camp 
equipage  Avas  destroyed,  there  Avas  no  prima  facie 
evidence  that  my  report  was  not  true.  My  pris- 
oners told  well,  my  account  of  the  amount  of 
rebel  property  destroyed  told  better,  and  I  became 
a  hero. 

The  next  day  the  General  in  person  came  to  our 
encampment  and  after  congratulating  the  regiment 


through  its  Colonel,  sent  for  me. 

"  Sergeant  Morris,"  said  he. 

[I  stood  at  military  attention  after  saluting.] 

•■  Sergeant  Morris,  you  have  done  Well.  I  think 
you  have  heretofore  been  overlooked." 

I  had  thought  so  often. 

"Your  report,"  continued  the  General,  '-'reads 
finely,  and  by  it  I  find  you  have  accomplished  a 
most  successful  expedition.  As  you  commanded 
the  squadron  then,  I  propose  that  you  continue  in 
command,  and  shall  recommend  the  GoA'ernor  of 
your  State  to  appoint  you  to  the  vacant  position 
of  Senior  Captain  of  that  squadron." 

I  again  saluted. 

Turning  to  the  regiment,  the  General  said  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice  : 

'  Soldiers  of  tire  Lincoln  Cavalry  : — 1  am  sorry 
to  deprive  you  of  your  able  Sergeant-Major  ;  but 
in  doing  so,  I  give  you  a  neAV  Captain." 

Turning  to  me  ho  said,  "  Captain  Morris,  step 
forward."     I  obeyed  immediately. 

"  Officers  and  soldiers : — Captain  Morris  Avill 
hereafter  command  the  squadron  he  has  so  bravely 
led  to  victory,  and  if  I  am  not  deceived  he  will 
add  more  glorious  sprigs  to  this  laurel  Avreath." 

This  public  acknoAvledgement  was  of  far  more 
value  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  made  a  Colonel 
for  my  Arotes. 

But  now  to  my  adventure. 


CHAPTER  III. — My  Adventure  with  Mosby. 

I  had  been  a  Captain  for  some  time  before  I 
discovered  that  an  old  SAveetheart  of  mine  Avas  a 
resident  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Kate  Clark  Avas  formerly  the  idol  of  my  affec- 
tion, but  during  1860  she  Avas  married  to  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  Avent   to   reside  in  Frederick  County. 

I  had  afterwards  been  married  to  Marion  G , 

and  had  nearly  forgotten  Kate. 


While  on  a  scout  up  the  Valley,  my  command 
stopped  at  a  house  to  replenish  our  commissariat, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  resi- 
dence to  ascertain  Avho  were  the  owners.  Judge 
my^sur prise  when  I  recognized  my  former  love. 

Kate  Avas  apparently  glad  to  see  me.  Her  hus- 
band Avas  of  course  a  rebel,  and  Avas  in  the  rebel 
army.  Her  property  was  therefore  liable  to  con- 
fiscation ;  but  I  could  not,  and  Avould  not  allow  it 
to  be  touched  Avhile  I  held  command  over  the 
troops  in  that  vicinity.  Therefore  taking  only 
Avhat  Avas  necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of  my 
squadron,  I  removed  the  men,  and  left,  her  suf- 
ficient funds  to  cover  her  losses.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  left  her  a  little  more  ;  but  I  am  too  modest 
to  give  a  balance  sheet  of  the  affair  for  public 
scrutiny. 

The  first  opportunity  I  had  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
old  love,  for  I  must  oavii  that  my  alliance  with 
Marion  had  not  quenched  my  feelings  towards 
Kate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  here  to  say 
exactly  Iioav  glad  Ave  were  lo  haA-e  a  few  houis 
leisure  to  be  alone  together.  I  say  "  Ave."  I 
knoAv  Avhat  my  own  feelings  av ere,  and  I  could  read 
her's  in  her  eyes. 

'•'  So  you  are  a  Captain  in  the  Yankee  service  ?" 
inquired  Kate 

"  I  hold  that  position  among  the  United  States 
troops,"  Avas  my  repiy  "But,"  continued  I,  "it 
is  no  use  for  us  to  quarrel  about  trifles  or  names. 
We  haA*e  not  met  for  some  time  You  are  mar- 
ried ;  but  your  husband  is  from  home  Therefore 
let  us  improve  the  time  by  recalling  a  .little  of  the 
past." 

"  Are  you  married  V"  Avas  her  inquiry. 

This  Avas  a  direct  thrust.  I  felt  the  blood 
mount  to  my  temples,  and  yet  I  dare  not  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  as  I  then  should  be  certain  of 
coldness.  I  therefore  gaA'e  an  indirect  reply, 
AA-hich  left  her  to  belieA^e  I  Avas  still  single  and  all 
through  her. 

We  conversed  until  tea  Avas  announced  and 
then  Ave  sat  doAvn  to  that  most  charming  of  all 
domestic  blessings — a  refined  tea-table. 

After  partaking  of  the  meal  Kate  sent  for  a 
few  lady  friends  of  the  vicinity  so  as  to  make  up 
a  pleasant  evening  party.  Chess  Avas  introduced, 
and  Kate  and  I  sat  at  the  same  board.  I  must 
confess  that  my  ideas  Avere  more  upon  Kate  than 
on  the  game,  and  the  consequence  Avas  that  I  Avas 
continually  getting  in  check.  Oh,  Avhat  a  happy 
hour  that  Avas.     I  can  never  forget  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  game  the  room  door  Avas 
thrown  open,  and  four  officers  of  the  rebel  army 
entered  the  apartment.  I  looked  closely  at  Kate 
and  her  friends  to  see  if  they  had  betrayed  me  ; 
but  I  Avas  soon  convinced  of  their  innocence. 
But  AA'hat  Avas  to  be  done  ?  I  Avas  cool  externally  ; 
but  my  heart  fluttered  as  I  felt  I  Avas  a  prisoner. 
I  should  not  haA-e  cared  about  being  captured,  if  I 
been  taken  in  a  legitimate  Avay  ;  but  to  be  trapped 
Avhile  in  company  Avith  a  wife  of  a  rebel  officer 
AA'as  too  degrading  to  be  pleasant. 

Kate  soon  rushed  to  my  assistance. 

"  Captain  Morris,"  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  you  to  Major  Mosby." 

I  rose  quietly  and  with  apparently  perfect  ease. 

"Major  Mosby,"  said  I,  "I  am  happy  to  meet 
an  officer  aaIio  has  acquired  so  high  a  reputation 
for  daring,  and  one  of  Avhom  I  have  heard  so 
much." 

The  other  officers  were  introduced,  and  Ave  again 
sat  down.  Mosby  and  his  companions  being  en- 
tertained by  Kate  and  her  friends.  For  a  minute 
an  awkward  silence  ensued  ;  the  women  soon  rec- 
tified it.  We  then  chatted  and  laughed,  sipped 
our  wine,  and  conversed  on  everything  but  the 
Avar.  A  stranger  Avould  never  haA^e  suspected  that 
Ave  Avere  enemies,  in  a  military  point  of  Ar  ew. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  part.  The 
question  in  my  mind  Avas  whether  I  Avas  a  pris- 
oner or  not.  Four  to  one  Avere  heavy  odds  ;  but  I 
Avas  determined  to  sell  my  liberty  dearly.  It  Avas 
worth  fighting  for  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
Avhen  the  capture  would  carry  with  it  some  amount 
of  disgrace. 

I  bade  the  ladies  good  night,  regretting  that  a 
long  interval  of  time  must  take  place  before  we 
again  met.  I  advanced  to  shake  hands  with 
Mosby  and  his  companions,  but  found  them  also 
ready  to  depart. 

We  moved  toAvards  the  door,  and  lo  me  it 
seemed  an  age  before  Ave  reached  it.  I  picked  up 
my  sabre  Avhich  I  had  laid  aside  when  I  sat  down 
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to  my  game,  and  holding  it  firmly  in  my  left 
hand  With  the  hilt  within  easy  reach  of  my  right, 
I  was  prepared  to  resist  the  first  hostile  demon- 
stration. I  saw  my  horse  close  by,  and  once 
mounted,  I  could  have  defied  the  whole  of  them. 

I  momentarily  expected  to  hear  the  words, 
"  Surrender,  for  you  are  our  prisoner.''  I  noticed 
a  sign  pass  between  Mosby  and  one  of  the  party, 
and  fearing  the  result,  grasped  the  scabbard  of  my 
sabre  the  tighter. 

At  that  moment  the  tramp  of  horses  were 
heard.  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  saw  a  section  of  my  own  men.  The  position 
of  affairs  was  now  changed.  I  could  have  cap- 
tured them  :  but  generosity  prevailed. 

"Good  night,  Major  Mosby,"  said  I,  "  I  see  my 
men  approaching,  and  perhaps  it  might  not  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  be  in  their  company." 

"  Good  night,  Captain.  We  may  meet  again, 
and  until  then  you  have  my  thanks  and  best 
wishes." 

He  took  his  leave  and  I  joined  my  men. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  Captain  Morris 
or  Major  Mosby  was  the  prisoner  on  that  occasion. 

Reader,  you  have  my  adventure.  Mosby  and  I 
have  not  as  yet  met  for  the  second  time  ;  but  the 
incident  will  be  fresh  in  my  mind  during  my 
whole  life. 


Cavalry. 

General  ITalleck's  statement  of  the  number  of 
cavalry  horses  destroyed  by  our  army  will  strike 
everybody  with  astonishment.  A  remount  for 
the  whole  service  once  in  two  months  is  the  rate 
at  which  our  cavalry  horses  are  used  up,  by  want 
of  skill  and  often  culpable  neglect  of  the  animals  ; 
4o5,000  horses  will  be  needed  for  the  coming 
year  if  the  evil  remains  unchecked.  The  enor- 
mous cost  was  one  of  the  points  which  was  urged 
quite  early,  we  believe,  by  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  volunteer  cavalry  force  kept  within  nar- 
row limits.  The  admirable  service  done  by  this 
force  will  outweigh  its  immense  and  needless  ex- 
pense, in  the  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  immense  consumption  of  horses,  however, 
is  an  evil  which  is  felt  outside  the  army  or  the 
Treasury.  The  stock  breeders  declare  that  if  it 
goes  on  it  will  permanently  injure  the  breed  of 
horses  in  the  country.  The  horses  of  mature  age 
are  being  taken  up  by  the  Government  so  fast, 
young  horses  are  put  to  work  too  early,  the  result 
of  which  will  ultimately  be  seen  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  average  size  of  the  breed. 


Female  Heroism. 

One  of  the  fair  occupants  of  Captain  Sanson's 
"  fort  "  is  the  heroine.  Mattie — that  is  her  name 
— saw  our  movements  from  the  ridge,  rushed  to 
the  house,  removed  her  mother  and  sisters  to  the 
cellar,  closed  the  trap-door,  and  rushed  out  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  which  is  situated  close  by  the 
rebel  rifle-pits  on  the  summit.  Folding  her  arms 
across  her  breast,  she  stood  there  gazing  upon  the 
battle  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  was  Bragg  or  his 
Staff,  while  our  balls  were  constantly  whistling 
past  her,  and  the  rebels  were  momentarily  falling 
about  her  feet,  convulsed  in  their  death  throes. 
She  was  frequently  ordered  away,  yet  there  she 
stood,  as  immovable  as  a  marble  statue,  yet  with 
a  countenance  changing  from  anxiety  to  delight 
as  she  saw  our  line  of  battle  press  the  enemy,  the 
heads  of  the  Union  soldiers  protrude  over  the  rifle- 
pits,  and  the  National  flag  placed  upon  the  ridge. 

It  seemed  as  though  some  unseen  power  had 
chained  her  to  the  spot,  and  when  the  din  oF  bat- 
tle was  for  a  moment  drowned  in  the  shout  of 
victory  that  rent  the  air  as  our  soldiers  took  pos- 
session of  the  summit,  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
with  the  speed  of  a  deer  she  bounded  into  the 
house,  released  the  family  from  their  underground 
prison-house,  and  bade  them  come  forth  to  greet 
their  deliverers.  There  is  a  specimen  for  you  of  a 
genuine  Tennessee  Union  girl. 
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A  New  Yorker  went  to  Georgia  a  few  years  ago, 
and  married  a  niece  of  Hershel  V.  Johnson,  said 
niece  being  encumbered  with  a  cotton  plantation 
and  lots  of  negroes.  He  came  North  when  the  re- 
bell  ion  broke  out,  leaving  his  wife  to  manage  affairs. 
The  rebels  confiscated  all  his  property,  $40,000 
worth,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  at  Troy. 


A  Rebel  General's  Wife  in  Connecticut— Aie  is  sent 
to  General  Butler. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  New  HaVen  Pal- 
ladium of  December  ';!,  1868  : 

"The  wife  of  the  rebel  General  Gustavus  W. 
Smith  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Abner  Bassett, 
of  New  London,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  she 
suddenly  arrived  home.  It  was  given  out  that 
she  had  passed  through  the  Union  lines  in  dis- 
guise, and  had  come  North  to  remain.  Since  her 
arrival  she   had  been  very  free  to  avow  the  most 
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disloyal  sentiments,  exhibiting  such  rancor  and 
violence  as  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  case  i 
was  reported  to  Washington,  and  the  result  was  ! 
that  on  Monday  evening  the  woman  left  New 
London  in  charge  of  an  army  officer,  to  be  handed 
over  to  General  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  by 
him  returned  across  the  lines  to  her  rebel  friends. 
Sending  this  woman  back  finishes  the  matter  up 
very  properly,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
next  thing  is  to  find  where  the  blame  belongs  for 
her  ever  getting  through  the  lines  to  come  North.. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  sending  her  back 
is  just  what  she  wanted.  It  is  altogether  proba- 
ble that  she  came  North  on  some  errand,  which 
having  been  accomplished,  she  is  quite  ready  to 


back   to    Richmond    with    military 

letter 


be   escorted 
honor. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  the  folio  win 
appeared  in  the  New  York  journals  : 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
copied  from  the  Ifew  Haven  Palladium,  relating 
to  the  wife  of  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  which 
is  false  in  fact,  conceived  in  a  spirit  and  expressed 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  injure  us  as  a 
people  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  also  goes  far  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween us  and  the  South.  I  therefore  eonr.-ive  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  who  hopes  for  any 
fraternization  of  the  people  of  tins  country  to  iise 
all  means  in  his  power  to  stay  the  mischief'  i^ucdi 
statements  as  these  are  calculated  to  produce. 
The  facts  an;  these  :  Mrs.  Smith  cam©  on  Ik  re  to 
see  her  aged  father  and  sisters  openly  and  publicly. 
on  the  Government  steamer  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, in  care  of  Colonel  Mulford  and  other  officers, 
under  a  pass  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
was  granted.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  signal  service  rendered  to  Federal 
prisoners  in  Richmond  and  elsewhere  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  in  her  humane  and  constant  endeavors  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  food,  clothing  and 
medicines  which  she  liberally  supplied  to  them. 

Since  she  lias  been  in  New  London  she  has  re- 
mained quietly  with  her  friends,  making  herself 
obnoxious  to  no  one,  except  so  far  as  the  fart  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  a  rebel  General  did  so  to 
the  petty  minds  whose  ideas  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism cannot  reach  beyond  the  great  purpose 
of  annoying  and  persecuting  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless. 

She  was  arrested  at  midnight  of  one  of  the 
stormiest  nights  of  the  season,  and  brought  to 
this  city,  no  doubt  at  the  instance  of  some  petty 
official  without  any  authority  from  Washington, 
and  with  orders  not  to  be  allowed  to  communicate 
with  any  one.  A  detention  of  a  few  hours  here, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  army  officer  who  had  her 
in  charge,  brought  her  to  the  notice  of  General 
Dix,  who  detained  her  until  a  proper  escort  could 
be  provided.  Meantime  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington brought  an  order  for  her  immediate  release, 
with  permission  to  return  to  her  friends  or 
elsewhere,  and  a  disavowal  of  all  authority  for 
her  arrest.  Such  are  the  facts  from  which  the 
article  in  question  has  been  produced,  and  I  trust 
you  will  do  Mrs.  Smith  as  well  as  our  Government, 
the  justice  to  publish  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  I.  Day. 

New  York  Hotel,  Jan.  6,  1864." 

For  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Gen. 
Gustavus  W.  Smith,  see  pnge  161. 


An  Improvement. 

A  very  ingenious  improvement  lias  been  made 
in  the  polished  steel  scabbards,  used  by  the  French 
Imperial  Guard.  When  the  sword  is  withdrawn 
the  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  contracts  to  one- 
half  its  length,  and  consequently  is  much  more 
convenient  during  the  period  of  action.  When 
the  sword  is  returned  to  the  scabbard  it  resumes 
its  natural  form. 


II 
dent. 

Aids  to  President. 
Col.  Wm.  M.  Browne,  of  Georgia. 
Col.  James  Chestnut,  of  South  Carolina. 
Col.  W.  P.  Johnston,  of  Kentucky. 
Col.  Joseph  C.  Ives,  of  Mississippi. 
Col.  G.  W,  C.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
Col.  John  T.  Wood. 

Primte  Secretary  to  President. 
Burton  N.  Harrison,  of  Mississippi. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    -TATE. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of 
State. 
L.  Q.  Washington,  Chief  Clerk. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE. 

Hon.  George  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  Attorney 
General. 

Ward 
General, 

Rufus  II.  Rhodes 
of  Patents. 

G.  E.  Nelson,  of  Georgia,    Superintendent 
Public  Printing. 

li.  M.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  Public  Printer. 

TREASURY     DEPARTMENT. 

Hon.  I'.  G.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina,  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury. 
Robert  Tyler,  Register. 
E.  C.  Elmore,  Treasurer. 
J.  M.  Strother,  of  Virginia,  Chief  Clerk. 
Lewis  Cruger,  of  South  Carolina,  Comptroller. 
B.  Baker,  of  Florida,  First  Auditor. 
W.  H.  S.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  Second  Auditor. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

ffou.  James  A  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
War. 

Judge.  J.  .V.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  War. 

R.  G  H.  Kean,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Gen.  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 

Lieat.-Col.  J.  Withers,  Assistant  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General. 


Keyes,  of  Alabama,  Assistant  Attorney 
of  Mississippi,  Commissioner 

of 


Adjutant  and 
Adjutant  and 
Aljutant  and 
Adjutant  and 


Lieat.-Col.   H.  L.  Clay,  Assistant 
Inspector  General. 

Major  E.  A.  Palfrey,   Assistant 
Inspector  General. 

Major  Charles  IT.  Lee,  Assistant 
Inspector  General. 

Major  S.  W.  Melton,   Assistant 
Inspector  General. 

Captain  Reilly,  Assistant  Adjutant  and  Inspec- 
tor General. 

Brig.-Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton,  of  Georgia,  yuarler- 
master  General. 

Col.  L.  B.  Northrop,  of  South  Carolina,  Com- 
missary General. 

Col.  J.  Gorgas,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

S.  P.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General. 

0.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

NAVY    DEPARTMENT. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy. 

E.'  M.  Tidball.  Chief  Clerk. 

Com.  John  M.  Brooke,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Com.  A.  B.  Fairfax,  Inspector  of  Ordnance. 

Com.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  in  charge  Orders  and  De- 
tail. 

Surgeon  W.  A.  W.  Spotswuod,  Chief  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Paymaster  J.'DeBree,  Chief  of  Clothing  and 
Provisions. 

POST   OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

Hon.  J.  II.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

H.  St.  George  Offutt,  of  Virginia,  Chief  of  Con. 
Bureau. 

B.  N.  Clements,  of  Tennessee,  Chief  of  Appoint- 
ment Bereau. 

Jno.  L.  Harrell,  of  Alabama,  Chief  of  Finance 
Bureau. 

B.  Fuller,  of  North  Carolina,  Chief  Clerk. 


jpeeeh  from  the  window 
the   oilier  evening   in 


A  drunken  man  made  a 

of  Major-General   , 

Washington,  announcing  the  important  statistical 
fact  that  he  was  "  five  drinks  ahead  of  anybody 
in  the  room." 
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at   home.       He 


GENERAL  WADSWORTH. 
Brigadier-General  James  Samuel  Wadsworth, 
of  the  Volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  born  at  Geneseo,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,'  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1807.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  noted  American  Philanthropist, 
James  Wadsworth,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Geneseo,  and  who  died  at  that  place  on 
June  7,  1844.  . 

Young  Wadsworth  received  a  first-class  educa- 
tion from  his  earliest  youth.  His  father  had  made 
the  subject  of  properly  educating  the  youth  one  of 
the  principal  ends  of  his  philanthropy,  and  he 
commenced  well  by  beginning 
therefore  gave  his  son  a 
good  rudimentary  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  sent 
him  to  Harvard  College, 
completing  his  studies  at 
Yale  College.  Young 
Wadsworth  graduated  with 
very  fair  honors  from  both 
institutions. 

After  his  graduation,  the 
young  collegiate  chose  for 
his  profession  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  a 
noted  lawyer  of  the  city  of 
Albany.  The  young  student 
was  after  a  time  transferred 
to  the  office  of  the  noted 
Daniel  Webster,  w  i  t  h 
whom  he  completed  his 
course. 

During  the  year  1835, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  —  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age — 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
but  as  the  large  estates  of 
his  father  required  the 
superintendence  of  a  skill- 
ful mind  and  the  manage- 
ment of  some  one  who  had 
an  interest  in  its  future 
prosperity,  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  care 
of  the  patrimonial  estates, 
which  were  chiefly  situated 
in  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of 
the  legal  profession,  gave 
him  a  great  advantage 
and  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  the  whole  business  ap- 
pertaining to  so  large  a 
property,  without  encum- 
bering the  same  with  costs 
and  other  ruinous  expenses. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  did  not 
devote  himself  to  general 
politics  like  most  of  the 
legal  fraternity  ;  but  con- 
fined his  political  ideas  to 
his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood and  its  interests.  He 
was  very  popular  in  the 
rising  town  of  Geneseo,  and 
had  a  great  influenc3  over 
the  farmers  of  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  which  influ- 
ence he  used  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  interest  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  became 
somewhat  prominent  as  a 
Peace  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  proceed  to  Washington, 
and  take  part  in  the  Con- 
vention there   held  in   1861 

preventing  if  possible  the  shedding  of  blood  or 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union.  His  efforts  were, 
however,  unavailable,  and  finding  that  war  alone 
could  settle  the  question,  lie  became  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government 
through  his  State. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was,  during  April,  1861,  com- 
missioned by  Governor   Morgan,  one  of  the  Major 
Generals  of  New  York  State  troops ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  Generals  having  been  invested  in 
*"*l  \j/    tue  United  States  Government  only,  his  commis- 

?£■  


sion 


was  recalled  and  the  appointment  revoked.  |  facts  before  mentioned,  appointed  Mr.  Wadsworth 
This  recall  however  did  not  destroy  or  even  cool  '  to  the  rank  and  position  of  a  Brigadier  General  of 

Volunteers,  with  a  commission  dating  from  August 
9,  1861,   and  he  was  ordered  to  report   to  Gen. 


the  patriotism  of  the  volunteer,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  country's  service  in  another  way. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  railroad  communi- 


cating with  Washington  from  the  North  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  bridges  and  the 
tearing  up  of  the  tracks,  Mr.  Wadsworth  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  his  power  went,  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  the  ocean.  He  therefore 
chartered  a  vessel  which  he  caused  to  be  heavily 
laden  with  supplies  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  it 
he  set  sail  for  Annapolis,  the  nearest  communi- 
cating point  with  Washington. 


for  the   purpose  of 


GENERAL  JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH. 


When  the  Staff  of  General  McDowell  was 
formed,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  appointed  a  Volun- 
teer Aid  with  his  commission  dating  from  June, 
1861.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  attached  to  the  per- 
sonal Staff  of  the  General  commanding,  and  as 
such  took  part  in  the  Virginia  Campaign  which 
ended  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861. 
In  the  official  reports  of  this  battle,  General  Mc- 
Dowell especially  mentioned  his  Aid,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth, and  particularly  commended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government   for  his  bravery. 

President   Lincoln,  in   conconsideration   of  the 


McClellan. 

General  Wadsworth    held  command  of  one  of 
the  advance  Brigades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  Winter  of   1861-2.     When  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  made  the  advance  upon  Manasses, 
General  Wadsworth  was    during    March,   1862, 
placed  in  command    of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  Military  Governor,  and  held    that   command 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year.     This  tract  of 
country  was  formed  into  the  Military  District  of 
Washington,  and  embraced 
the  locality  then  known  as 
the    District   of    Columbia, 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  the 
defensive*  works    south    of 
the  Potomac  River  from  the 
Occaquon  to  Difficult  Creek, 
and  the  post  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington.       General     Wads- 
worth   assumed    command 
of  this  District   on   March 
29,  1862. 

During  Aug.  1862,  Gen. 
Wadsworth  was  authorized 
to  raise  and  organize  one  or 
more  infantry  regiments  of 
Volunteers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war, 
under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

General  Wadsworth  was 
nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can party  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Gubernatorial  chair, 
and  stood  the  contest  during 
the  month  of  November, 
1862.  An  outcry  having 
been  raised  against  the  Re- 
publican party  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  elected  by 
about  10,000  majority. 
During  the  political  contest 
Gen.  Wadsworth  attended 
to  his  military  duties, 
leaving  the  politicians  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  the 
State  election. 

Desiring  more  active 
duty  than  was  required  by 
his  position  of  Military 
Governor,  General  Wads- 
worth obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division 
of  the  First  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
took  part  in  the  disastrous 
attack  upon  the  rebel  works 
at  Fredericksburg,  during 
December,  1862. 

Gen.   Wadsworth    made 
the  feint   of  a  flank  move- 
ment upon  the  extreme  left 
of  General  Hooker's   army 
during    May,    1863,    while 
the  main  attack  was  directed 
at   another    point.     During 
the    action    he    was    seen 
seated  on  his  horse  with  a 
cigar      rolling      over      his 
tongue,  sometimes  lighted 
and    sometimes   not,   occa- 
sionally   riding     up     and 
down  the  line  to  ascertain 
that    all    was    right;   the    coolest   piece   of   hu- 
manity   ever     seen.       A    young     lieutenant     of 
artillery  having  commenced  to  remonstrate  with 
the  General  as  to  the  judiciousness  of  an  order  he 
had  given,  the   General  ordered  him  to  the  rear 
under  arrest. 

Gen.  Wadsworth  is  described  as  being  cool  in 
action,  kind  in  manner,  but  most  exacting  in 
discipline.  He  takes  great  pleasnre  in  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  his  men  while  in  camp  or 
on  the  march  ;  but  he  devotes  his  especial  atten- 
tion the  wounded  and  sick  in  hospital.  ■> 
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GENERAL  WASHBURNE. 

Major-General   Cadwal- 

LADER       C0LDEN       WASH 

burne,  of  the  Volunteer 
forces  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  born  at  Liver- 
more,  Maine,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1818. 

During  his  youth  he  re- 
ceived a  good  edttcation  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  fill 
the  office  of  a  Civil  En- 
gineer and  Land  Surveyor, 
and  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
went  West  to  practice  that 
profession. 

On  his  arrival  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  found  a  knowledge 
of  law  to  be  also  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  began 
that  study.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar  he  Avent 
further  West  and  settled  in 
the  then  new  territory  of 
Wisconsin. 

As  that  part  of  the 
country  became  more  set- 
tled it  rose  to  the  dimen- 
rions  of  a  State,  and  with 
the  place  Mr.  Washburne 
grew  until  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  considerable  val- 
uable property. 

Mr.  Washburne  became 
a  politician,  and  after  filling 
several  local  offices,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the 
Unitad  States  Congress,  in 
which  he  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  State  from  1856 
to  1861. 

During  the  year  1859 
Mr.  Washburne  removed  to 
Lacrosse,  Wis.,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession 
when  absent  from  Con- 
gress. 

The  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  caused  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  to  enter 
upon  a  new  field  of  labor, 
and  under  the  President's 
call  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  Colonel. 

Having  displayed  evi- 
dences of  military  genius, 
Colonel  Washburne  was  on 
July  16, 1862,  commissioned 
a  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, and  during  De- 
cember of  that  year,  be- 
came distinguished  in 
conducting  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
previous  to  General  Sher- 
man's attack  upon  the 
north  side  of  Vicksburg, 
starting  from  Delta,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Mississippi 
River.  For  his  success  he 
was  promoted  to  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers, 
dating  from  November  29, 
1862,  and  attached  to  a 
Division  of  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burgh,  May  to  July,  1863, 
General  Washburne  com- 
manded part  of  the  force 
engaged  in  guarding  the 
rear  of  Grant's  army,  and 
after  the  surrender  was 
attached  to  General  Banks' 
force,  operating  in  Louis- 
iana and  Eastern  Texas. 
He  was  engaged  in  several 
of  the  contests  in  the 
Teche  region  during  the 
latter  part  of  1863. 


GENERAL  CADWALLADER  C.  WASHBURNE. 


REVEREND  MORGAN  DIX,  D.  D. 


REV.  MORGAN  DIX. 

Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D., 
the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  was 
born  in  that  city,  and  is  the 
son  of  Major-General  John 
A.  Dix,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Department  of  the 
East.  He  is  grandson  of 
Hon.  John  A.  Morgan,  after 
whom  he  was  named  at  his 
baptism. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
received  a  first-class  rudi- 
mentary education,  after 
which  he  was  admitted 
into  Columbia  College, 
whence  he  graduated  dur- 
ing the  year  1848,  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

The  young  graduate  then 
chose  the  legal  profession 
and  studied  law  for  a  year 
in  his  native  city,  when  he 
found  that  it  did  not  suit 
his  taste  as  well  as  he  had 
supposed,  and  he  therefore 
entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  that  city,  to 
study  for  the  ministry. 

During  the  month  of 
June,  1852,  Mr.  Dix  gra- 
duated from  that  institu- 
tion with  honor,  and 
entered  upon  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  faith. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  ordained  a  Deacon  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  Hampshire,  during  the 
fall  of  1852  ;  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  New  York. 

After  his  ordination  Mr. 
Dix  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  became 
Assistant  to  the  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  so  well 
liked  that  he  was  shortly 
after  chosen  the  minister 
of  that  congregation. 

During  the  year  1853  Mr. 
Dix  was  ordained  a  Priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  the 
ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  staying  in  Phila- 
delphia a  short  time  longer, 
Mr.  Dix  came  to  New  York 
City,  and  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  in  Trinity  Parish. 
He  ministered  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Broadway,  for 
some  time,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Assistant  Rec 
tors  of  the  Parish. 

The  death  of  the  late 
Dr.  Berrian,  the  former 
rector,  left  the  Rectorship 
of  Trinity  Church  vacant, 
and  during  the  year  1862 
Dr.  Dix  was  chosen  to  fill 
that  high  and  important 
office,  second  only  to  the 
Episcopate. 

Dr.  Dix  is  an  author  of 
merit,  and  has  written 
several  very  good  works  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  faith  he 
advocated.  He  is  also  an 
admirer  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
He  has  always  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  decoration 
of  places  of  worship  with 
choice  works  of  sculpture 
and  painting. 

Dr.  Dix  is  also  well 
known  by  the  poor  of  his 
parish  f<  r  his  charitable 
disposition  and  care. 
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AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  EEBELDOM. 


A  Four  Honth's  Trip  in  the  Confederacy  •  Highly 
Interesting  Narrative  by  a  Federal  Spy. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28,  1863. 

h  was  ray  good  fortune  to-day  to  mrike  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman. 
who,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  lias 
been  in  the  constant  service  of  the  Government 
as  a  spy.  Previous  to  the  rebellion  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  business  that  compelled  him  to  travel 
largely  through  the  South,,  and,  consequently,  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  localities  and  people 
enabled  him  to  obtain  information  of  the  utmost 
imp  irtance  to  the  Government,  and  form  clear 
arui  correct  opinions  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  ana  the  internal  condition  of  the  Von- 
federacy.  fie  lias  has  just  returned  from  a  four 
month*'  roar  through  the  States  of  Alabama,  Tea- 
n  -  ee,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  and  shown  rae  highly  compli- 
mentary letters  from  Generals  in  this  army  for  fhe 
valuable  information  furnished. 

The  condition  of  the  soldiery  is  represented  as 
being  indeed  deplorable.  Placed  as  they  are,  on 
quarter  rations,  of  the  most  common  and  filthy 
description,  with  no  prospects  of  better  fare  in 
tlie  future,  much  demoralization  exists,  and  it  is 
only  by  promises  of  food  and  clothing  that  Hiey 
are  kept  from  utter  disorganization.  With  a  reg- 
ularly organized  system  of  espionage  in  i-vi-vy 
regiment,  severe  discipline,  and  fears  of  the  terri- 
ble vengeance  that  will  be  meted  out  to  them, 
there  is  little  hope  for  escape  in  the  event  of  de- 
sertion, and  the  common  soldier  is  only  kept  in 
the  ranks  by  tin.' power  of.  the  bayonet.  At  the 
present  depreciated  rates  of  rebel  currency,  the 
soldiei-'s  pay  is  but  fifty-five  cents  per  month  in 
gold.  This  is  a  subject  of  loud  and  constant  com- 
plaint from  the  men  whose  families  are  suffering 
from  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  spies  and  of- 
fi:e:s.  desertions  are  very  frequent.  While  riding 
through  Northern  Alabama  and  portions  of  Geor- 
gia, deserters,  in  squads  of  front  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred,  were  met  almost  daily  in  the  woods, 
seeking  safety  from  the  rebel  cavalry,  who  were 
met  on  evt-vy  public  and  side  road,  in  search  of 
stragglers  and  deserters,  and  conscripting  all  citi- 
zens who  came  in  their  way.  In  many  places  he 
found  regularly  organized  bands  of  deserters, 
stragglers  and  runaway  negroes,  entrenched  on 
the  hills  and  mountains,  prepared  to  resist  at- 
tempts at  their  capture.  They  inhabit  caves  in 
some  instances,  and,  where  no  better  means  of 
shelter  is  at  hand,  like  the  natives  of  the  forest, 
they  make  burrows  in  hill  sides,  where  they  lay 
in  wait  for  small  squads  of  cavalry,  to  rush  upon 
them  and  bushwhack  them.  These  fugitives  sub- 
sist wholly  on  what  they  can  pillage  from  neigh- 
boring planters.  Deserters  are  shot  by  the  dozen 
almost  daily  in  Bragg's  army. 

On  the  approach  of  rebel  caval ry  or  conscripting 
officers,  who,  by  the  way,  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  military  escort,  the  fugitives  give  the  signal 
of  alarm  by  blowing  a  tin  horn.  As  its  notes  roll 
along  the  valleys,  a  general  rush  is  made  to  the 
forest  rendezvous,  from  which  they  not  unfre- 
quently  sally  forth  and  attack  the  cavalry  and 
conscript  officers,  who  are  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it,  as  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  over  fences 
and  through  woods  is  impossible.  My  informant 
states  several  instances  which  came  under  his  own 
eye,  of  rebel  cavalry  being  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  by  these  fugitives.  During  three  days' 
journey  in  a  portion  -of  Alabama,  he  heard  the 
deserters'  signal  almost  hourly,  and  daily  learned 
of  more  or  less  being  killed  oil  both  sides.  Ven- 
geance seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  tem- 
porary abode  in  the  hills  and  woods.  The  darkey, 
it  is  said,  is  largely  represented  in  their  rendez- 
voused habitations,  and  when  a  fight  takes  place 
freely  assist.  Not  unfrequent.lv  they  issue  forth 
and  give  the  Confederates  battle  in  regular  skir- 
mish. They  are  the  terror  of  conscript  agents 
everywhere. 

My  informant  represents  the  reports  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people  of  Georgia^  Alabama,  and 
other  States  where  he  had  sojourned,  as  in  the 
main  correct ;  but  they  are  very  careful  in  giving 
expression  to  their  real  sentiments,  owing  to  the 
severe  punishment  that  it  is  sure    to  draw  upon 


them.  To  a  foreigner,  like  him.  they  are  more 
free  and  breathe  strong  anathemas  against  the 
men  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  rebellion. 
The  President  is  unusually  distrusted,  and  he 
comes  in  for  violent  denunciations  from  all  parties 
— covert  Unionists  and  rabid  fire-eaters.  All  are 
anxious  for  peace,  (he  poor  for  peace  by  a  return 
to  the  old  Union — the  rich  for  a  peace  that  will 
give  them  independence  and  not  disturb  slavery. 

The  confiscation  of  property  for  the  use  of  the 
army  is  a  cause  of  increasing  discontent.  That 
of  the  poor  is  indiscriminately  taken  from  Union- 
ists and  Secessionists,  while  that  of  the  rich  and 
influential  is  respected,  except  in  cases  where  the 
Government  cannot  do  without  it.  The  poorer 
class  of  Secessionists  witness  the  pillage  of  their 
houses,  while  their  wealthy  neighbors  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  worldly  goods,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  lose  all  faith  in  the  Government  and  its 
cause,  and  pray  for  the.  old  flag.  This  partisan, 
oppressive  policy,  has  inaugurated  two  parties — 
the  wealthy,  who,  so  long  as  their  property  re- 
mains undisturbed,  are  for  war,  with  a  hope  that 
independence  may  lie  achieved  and  slavery  saved 
ro  t  hem  ;  and  the  poor,  who  see  a  continuation  of 
the  war,  the  grim  visages  of  starvation  and  death 
at  their  doors. 

Walking  through  the  rebel  camps,  conversing 
with  officers  and  men  at  their  bivouac  fires,  my 
informant  was  impressed  and  surprised  to  find  the 
embers  of  Unionism  still  smouldering  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  rank  and  file.  Nearly  all  would 
willingly  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept  the  best 
terms  of  peace  attainable,  believing  that  all  hope, 
now  that  1he  original  seceded  territory  has  so 
narrowed  down,  has  vanished  independence  from 
the  South.  The  same  feeling  is  held  by  the  of- 
ficers to  a  great  extent,  but  as  they  are  principally 
scions  of  the  wealthy, they  are  determined  to  "  die 
sramo,"  and  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  their 
subordinates  by  gross  misrepresentations  and  ex- 
pressions of  continued  faith  in  their  cause. 

To  such  a  state  of  desperation  has  the  South 
been  brought,  that  for  many  weeks  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  army  was  fed  on 
quarter  rations.  The  soldiers  are  represented  to 
be  so  starved  that  the}"  care  not  which  party  wins, 
so  long  as  they  can  get  something  to  eat ;  and  a 
battle  to  them  is  a  God  send,  for,  on  the  eve  of 
one,  they  are  better  fed  to  encourage  them  to 
fight,  while  the  hope  of  driving  the  enemy  back 
and  obtaining  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  "  manna,"  is 
a  strong  incentive  to  induce  the  soldier  to  deeds 
of  desperation.  When  detachments  are  dispatched, 
however,  on  special  duty,  away  from  the  regular 
army,  they  are  never  furnished  with  a  ration,  but 
must  depend  upon  their  ingenuity  to  subsist. 
They  always  succeed  by  indiscriminate  pillage  of 
the  people  en  to ute. 

The  supply  of  shoes  and  other  articles  is  ex- 
hausted since  the  close  blockade,  and  those  arti- 
cles are  no  longer  issued.  To  clothe  himself  the 
soldier  must  appeal  to  his  wits.  Instinct  naturally 
tells  him  that  Federal  clothes  are  acceptable  arti- 
cles, and  the  instant  a  Union  soldier  falls,  if  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  the  rebel  goes  through 
the  operation  called  "  peeling  the  dead,"  or  in 
other  word  "relieving  the  dead  Yank  of  his  dry 
goods  and  crawling  into  them."  But  they  do  not 
confine  the  peeling  process  to  our  men.  In  all 
their  battles  the  shoeless  soldiers  are  held  in  re- 
serve, and  as  the  rebels  fall  their  shoes  are  gath- 
ered up  and  placed  upon  the  "  shoeless  brigade." 
At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  this  was  the  case, 
and  as  many  of  our  wounded  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  had  a  large  "  peeling  bee  "  upon  the  battle- 
field on  the  night  of  September  20. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
troops,  my  informant  relates  an  incident  that  came 
under  his  notice  at  Mobile  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  An  Alabama  regiment,  (the  Seven- 
teenth, he  thinks,)  were  there,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  pillaging  the  market.  The  Provost  guard 
(every  town  is  under  martial  law)  endeavored  to 
frustrate  them,  but,  after  several  of  the  guard  had 
been  wounded,  the  Alabamians  mutinied,  and,  de- 
serting their  officers,  took  to  the  woods  as  a  regi- 
ment and  escaped. 

The  time  has  passed  for  the  people  to  expect 
their  armies  in  Georgia  to  win  battles.  No  confi- 
dence is  felt  in  them,  and  whenever  they  hear  of 
the  opening  of  the  ball,  they  prepare  to  submit  to 
a  reverse.  So  great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
residents  of  Atlanta  when  Hosecrans  took  Chatta- 


nooga, that  on  the  approach  to  the  town  of  a  large 
squad  of  prisoners,  they  were  mistaken  for  the 
advance  guard  of  Bragg.  Stores  were  instantly 
closed,  goods  packed,  families  prepared  their  ei- 
fects  for  a  hasty  retreat  South,  hourly  expecting 
to  behold  the  strong  columns  of  the  Yankees. 
The  scene  is  described  as  a  perfect  panic  ;  Avomen 
and  children  rati  through  the  streets  crying  and 
screaming,  and  appealing  to  the  men  frantically 
for  protection.  The  name  of  Roseerans  had  be- 
come synonymous  with  defeat  and  disaster  to 
their  cause.  They  fully  believed  that  nothing 
could  oppose  his  advance  on  Atlanta.  Impreca- 
tions were  freely  uttered  against  Bragg  and  his 
army,  and  the  soldiers  in  town  had  already  com- 
menced pillaging  the  people. 

It  is  a  little  strange,  but  my  informant  says  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  General  Bosecrans  is  quite 
popular  with  the  soldiers  of  Bragg's  army.  As 
as  instance  of  this,  he  states  that -he  attended  the 
theatre  in  Atlanta  on  the  10th  of  September,  when 
"Metamora"  was  brought  out.  In  the  scene 
where  Metamora  is  assaulted  by  the  British  sol- 
dier, a  rebel  soldier  exclaimed  : 

"  Why  don't  you  do  like  General  Brae;c— fall 
back  on  Atlanta  ?" 

Another  exclaimed  :  "  I'll  bet  they  don't  belong 
to  Bragg's  army  :  they  don't  know  how  to  re- 
treat." 

In  another  scene,  where  one  of  the  characters 
is  in  danger,  a  soldier  created  much  merriment  by 
exclaiming : 

"  Don't  hurt  him ;  he  is  one  of  Bragg's  Com- 
missaries. If  you  kill  him  we  will  be  entirely 
without  a  ration.  We  are  bad  enough  off  as 
it  is." 

Still  another  said:  "Flanked  again,  by  golly. 
Well,  Rosie  is  a  great  fellow  ;  hurrah  for  Rosie!" 

This  was  the  signal  for  loud  cheers  for  Old 
Rosie  by  the  soldiers  present.  The  Provost  Guard 
interfered,  and  ended  the  disloyal  demonstration 
by  marching  off  seven  or  eight  of  the  participants 
to  the  guard-house. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  represented 
as  being  as  intensely  secesh  as  ever,  and  they  are 
as  eager  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  as  ever. 
The  poorer  classes,  however,  in  that  State,  are  all 
Unionists.  In  North  Carolina  he  found  the  senti- 
ments quite  different.  In  Rolla,  Salisbury,  Wil- 
mington, and  other  places  visited  by  him,'  Union 
sentiments  were  uttered  openly  by  all  classes  ;  so 
much  so,  that  throughout  the  whole  Confederacy, 
a  North  Carolinian  is  received  with  suspicion,  and 
closely  watched. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  Raleigh  Standard, 
are  of  a  fair  index  to  the  real  sentiments  of  North 
Carolina — both  citizens  and  soldiers.  While  en 
rout",  from  Raleigh  to  Augusta,  Ua.,  he  witnessed 
a  fracas  between  two  officers  and  a  citizen,  who 
was  praising  the  Raleigh  Standard  and  giving  vent 
to  Union  sentiments.  The  officers  assaulted  the 
citizen,  when  a  number  of  private  soldiers  inter- 
fered, and  informed  the  officers  that  if  the  Union- 
ist was  again  struck,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
strike  them  (the  officer)  in  return. 

As  the  Federal  army  advances,  all  the  wealthy 
cotton  growers  and  negro  breeders  retreat  within 
the  rebel  lines,  taking  with  them  their  families 
and  negroes — a  practice  that  calls  forth  strong  de- 
nunciations from  the  interior  inhabitants,  who 
curse  them  as  d d  refugees,  who  have  quar- 
tered themselves  and  their  negroes  upon  them  to 
devour  the  food  which  they  require  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  A  Southern  refugee,  with  his 
negroes,  is  as  cooly  received  as  the  Yankee,  and 
he  is  given  to  understand  that  he  is  an  interloper, 
wdio  is  no  better  than  a  vagrant.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  my  informant  was  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
where  Senator  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  one 
of  the  original  Simon  Pure  fire-eaters  and  seces- 
sionists, arrived  in  great  pomp  with  his  man 
servants  and  maid  servants,  and  took  quarters. 
He  had  not  been  in  Macon  many  hours  before  he 
got  exceedingly  "  top  heavy,"  from  indulging  too 
freely  in  Confederate  whisky.  He  quarreled  with 
a  citizen  who  cursed  him  as  a  vagrant,  pauper  and 
refugee.  Brown  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired 
three  harmless  shots,  and  walked  about  the  streets 
vowing  death  to  any  man  who  would  call  him, 
Senator  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  a  refugee.  A  few 
influential  friends  saved  him  from  the  guard- 
house. 

Throughout  the  whole  territory  traveled  by  him 
no  cotton  is  planted,  and  the  prospect  for  a  crop 
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of  cereals  is  very  small  indeed,  as  the  territory 
now  held  by  the  Confederacy  is  quite  limited  and 
unadaptod  to  the  growth  of  cereals.  There  is  not 
sufficient  in  the  country  to  subsist  the  people  until 
the  next  crop  is  harvested,  and  starvation  stares 
them  in  the  face.  No  provisions  arrive  from 
Europe,  but  clothing  and  ammunition  arrive  upon 
eyary  blockade  runner.  The  people  are  much  op- 
posed to  the  blockade  running,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  depreciate  the  currency,  on  account  of  the  high 
rates  of  exchange. 

While  in  the  South  he  frequently  learned  cases 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  so  reduced  for  food  that 
they  killed  and  ate  cats.  Federal  prisoners  at 
Belle  Isle  have  been  driven  by  such  extremities  by 
hunger  as  to  kill  and  eat  the  dogs. 

The  chief  article  of  whisky  used  in  the  South 
is  Confederate  whisky,  made  principally  of  tur- 
pentine and  water.  It  retails  at  $20  per  quart 
bottle.  Occasionally  blockade  runners  bring  over 
small  quantities.  At  Mobile  it  has  been  known  to 
sell  for  $110  per  gallon. 

Whisky  drinking  seems  to  be  the  chief  past- 
time  of  all  who  have  the  money  to  purchase  it. 
The  women  smuggle  it  into  their  houses,  and  co- 
vertly retail  it  out  to  soldiers  and  others  at  $2  per 
drink  without  sugar,  and  $2  50  with  sugar.  They 
sell  brandy  at  $3  without,  and  $3  50  with  sugar, 
per  drink.     A  drin'k  is  about  a  table  spoonful. 

The  railroads  in  the  South  are  in  a  most 
wretched  condition.  The  rolling  stock  is  horri- 
ble. All  the  iron  rails  and  stock  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  branch  lines  to  repair  the  main 
routes  required  for  military  purposes.  The  farms, 
houses  and  plantations  bear  the  marks  of  ruin 
and  desolation,  while  farm  implements  are  rarely 
seen.  All  the  white  men  are  in  the  army  and  the 
darkey  is  left  to  oversee  and  work  the  iarms. 
Cuflee  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  as  soon  as 
rnassa's  back  is  turned,  he  strikes  up  "  Kingdom 
Coining,"  aua  allows  the  farm  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

While  my  informant  was  sojourning  at  Selma, 
Alabama,  a  Mr,  Evans,  for  refusing  to  receive 
Confederate  money  for  some  article,  was  seized, 
chained,  and  seat  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Morgan,  below 
Mobile.  After  lying  in  prison  for  some  time,  he 
applied  to  an  attorney  to  take  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  lawyer  commenced  proceedings, 
when  a  stop  was  suddenly  put  to  them  by  the  ar- 
rest of  the  lawyer,  the  application  of  balls  and 
chains  to  his  legs,  and  his  transportation  to  Fort 
Morgan  to  keep  Evans  company.  This  summary 
way  of  responding  to  the  writs  is  quite  common 
in  Dixie. 
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Sine  Co-Sine  or  Countersign ! 

As  the  stilly  night  drew  on,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Natchez,  once  upon  a  time,  might  have 
been  seen  a  solitary  Teuton,  steering  his  steed 
along  the  by  path  of  the  valley  of  the  pass.  Thus 
it  was,  and  the  squawk  of  the  snapp-toodle  was 
only  heard,  when,  suddenly — -"Halt,"  rung  out  in 
startling  tones  upon  the  night  air. 

"  Halt  it  vas  !''  was  the  response. 

"  Who  dun  cum  dar  ?"  interrogated  the  dusky 
sentinel. 

"  Frensh,  mit  der  countershin !"  the  answer. 

"  Fren  wid  de  countsine,  Vance  an'  gub  it !" 

Leaning  accommodatingly  over  from  his  weary 
eharger,  the  rider  was  about  to  whisper  the  talis- 
manic  word,  when  old  ©unlock,  anticipatingly, 
claps  his  mouth  to  the  horseman's  ear  and  ex- 
claims, '"'  teetum !" 

'•  Te  Tuyvel  !"  cried  Hans,  "vat  ish  dat?" 

"Dem'sum!"  says  Ebo,  "teetum!  don't  ye  dun 
know,  dem  is  dun  been  de  countsine?" 

"  You  plack  dunderheads,"'  retorted  Hans,  "  de 
vorts  vas  Antvdam !  I  knows  so  better  as  my- 
self!" 

"  Den  pass !"  replies  snmtface,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, only  the  echoes  of  retiring  hoofs  could  be 
recognized,  excepting  when  the  sparks  from  his 
iron  heels  upon  the  flint  stones  flashed  spitefully 
back  upon  the  wondering  optics  of  the  lightning 
bug. 

'iln>  word  for  the  night  was  Antietam  ! 
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"  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army,  sir?"  "  I'm 
a  private  in  the  Third  Kentucky,  sir  "  "  Give  me 
your  hand,  for  I'm  blowed  if  you  ain't  the  first 
private  I  have  seen  in  a  month," 


Eebel  Treachery. 
An  incident  recently  occurred  in  Texas  illustra- 
tive of  the  straits  to  which  the  rebels  are  pushed 
to  get  information  of  our  movements.  A  rebel 
officer  was  prowling  about  our  advauced  line,  and 
seeing  one  of  our  men,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a 
straggler  from  camp,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bayou,  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  wanted  the  blue  coat  to  come  over 
and  speak  with  him.  Onr  man,  a  sergeant,  ready 
enough  for  an  adventure,  and  willing  enough  to 
have  a  little  fun  at  "reb's"  expen.-e,  stripped 
himself  and  awam  over,  when  something  like  the 
following  conversation  occurred  : 

Rebel — "  How  many  men  have  you  got  over 
there  ?" 

Sergeant — "  We  have  got  enough  for  the  work 
we  have  to  do." 

R. — "  What  General  commands  them  V 
S. — "  One  who  has  played  Magruder  a  Yankee 
trick,  and  is  capable  of  playing  him  another." 
R.— "  Is  it  Banks  ?" 

S. — "  Do  you  think  he  is  the  only  General  we 
have  that  answers  that  description  ?" 

R. — "  There  is  no  use  in  jour  talking  in  that 
way,  why  don't  you  speak  candidly  ?" 
S. — "  I  am  not  apt  to  speak  otherwise." 
R. — "  Well,  then  tell  me  what  your  General  is 
trying  to  do  ?" 

S. — "  He  is  trying  to  do  what  he  is  bound  to  ac- 
complish, and  not  half  try,  to  conciliate  all  you 
rebels." 

R. — [Getting  out  of  patience.]  "Tell  me  what 
you  have  done  with  the  prisoners  you  took  at  the 
Pass  the  other  day." 

S. — "  We  have  taken  good  care  of  them,  as  we 
shall  with  all  the  rest  of  you  before  long." 

The  rebel,  exasperated  to  find  that  he  could 
learn  nothing  from  the  sergeant,  and  thinking  that 
there  would  be  no  witnesses  to  his  dastardly  cow- 
ardice, pulled  out  his  revolver  and  commenced 
shooting  at  the  sergeant,  wounding  him  severely 
in  the  foot  and  leg  before  he  could 
way  in  the  water. 

The  sergeant  had,  however,  left  two  of  Ins 
comrades  concealed  from  the  rebel  by  a  small  hill 
on  our  side  of  the  bayou,  who  saw  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  before  the  villain  had  fired  the  third 
shot  from  his  revolver,  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  own  treachery  by  a  ball  from  the  rifle  of  one 
of  our  sergeant's  comrades. 


get  out  of  his 


General  Scott  and  General  Forey— A  Touching  Scene. 
We  understand  that  on  the  day  before  General 
Forey  set  sail  for  France,  the  French  conqueror  of 
Mexico  called  upon  the  American  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  at  his  headquarters  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  way  of  a  professional  compliment. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  distinguished  successors  of 
Cortez,  the  first  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  a  very 
interesting  and  affectionate  one  ;  so  very  affecting 
indeed,  that  in  comparing  their  respective  notes 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  they  were  both  af- 
fected to  tears,  and  parted,  like  two  brothers  in 
arms,  who  knew  they  would  never  meet  in  this 
world  again.  This  touching  incident,  when  re- 
ported to  Louis  Napoleon  by  General  Forey,  will 
doubtless  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  touching  his  true  policy  in  reference  to 
Mexico.  In  fact,  if  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  hear 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Mexican  empire 
of  Maximilian,  we  shall  attribute  this  proceed- 
ing  in     no     small    degree    to    this    remarkable 


meeting  between   the 
conqueror  of  Mexico. 


American  and  the  French 


A  Eemarkable  Coincidence. 
The  two  widow  ladies,  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  whose  deaths  occurred  on  December  19, 
1863,  were  next  door  neighbors,  and  had  been  in- 
timate friends  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Adams,  which  was  occasioned  by 
paralysis,  Mrs.  Wilkins  came  in  frequently  to  see 
her,  and  often  expressed  her  grief,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  at  the  thought  that  her  old  friend  was 
about  to  die  and  leave  her  behind.  Indeed,  she 
declared  it  was  impossible  even  after  no  hopes 
were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  A  few  days 
before  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Wilkins  was 
taken  sick  of  heart  disease,  and  they  both  expired 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  half  hour, 


A  Soldier,  Clear  Through. 

The  remarks  which  we  print  below  were  the 
actual  expressions  of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
of  a  New  York  Artillery  regiment,  while  at  home 
on  a  twenty  days'  furlough,  given  him  for  good 
conduct  and  bravery.  This  man,  who  is  some- 
thing better  than  the  "  loafer  "  which  he  calls 
himself,  was  started  upon  this  odd  train  of  expla- 
nation by  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  a  black 
poodle  : 

"There's  a  French  poodle.  I  know  it  is.  I  used 
to  be  in  the  fancy  dog  business  myself,  be!ore  I 
went  to  soldiering.  Did  I  find  soldiering  pay  bet- 
ter ?  i'es  I  did  !  I  always!  spend  all  I  can  get.  I 
can't  help  it.  You  see  I'm  a  loafer,  I  am.  I  get 
my  seventeen  dollars  a  month  for  the  little  place 
I  have  in  the  battery,  and  I  spend  it  all,  and 
I  fight  for  my  country.  Here  in  New  York  I 
used  to  get  more  money,  but  I  spent  it  all,  and  it 
didn't  do  me  any  more  good  than  what  I  get  now. 
And  then  I  know  all  the  time  I  am  doing  my 
country's  work.  You  see  there  are  soldiers  and 
there  are  'sogers!'     I'm  a  soldier,  clear  through. 

"  We  have  lost  two  batteries  since  this  war 
began,  and  I  have  been  all  through  the  fighting 
from  the  first.  We  came  out  of  one  fight  with 
seven  men,  and  out  of  another  with  five.  I  was 
one  of  those  seven  men,  and  I  was  one  of  those 
five.  It  seems  strange  tome  that  while  I  saw 
men  laid  out  all  around  me,  who  had  wives  and 
mothers  and  babies,  I  shouldn't  be  hit.  I  am  a 
loafer,  I  am.  I  haven't  got  a  mother,  or  a  wife,  or 
a  baby,  or  a  sister,  or  a  brother.  But  they  spared 
me,  and  killed  hundreds  of  men  who  had  lots  of 
folks  to  mourn  for  them.  I  wish,  sometimes,  that 
I  could  have  been  laid  out  in  the  place  of  some  of 
those  poor  fellows.  Nobody  would  cry  for  me,  but 
there  would  have  been  some  honor  "in  dying  for 
my  country.     I  am  going  back  in  a  few  days,  and 


leg  shot  off, 


I  should 


if  I  should  get  an  arm  or  a 
have  to  come  back  to  New  York    inu  beg  tor  i; 
living.     I  hope  if  they  hit  me   they  will  kill  me. 
I  am  ready  to  die,  any  day,  for  my  country." 


—~ ■cSS-*  ®y-£>— 
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Dialogue  on  Supplies. 
]From  the  Richmond  Wing',  Dec.  21.] 

Member  Congress. — "  How  do  you  supply 
selves  with  fuel '.'" 

Clerk. — "  Co  without  it  for  the  most  part. 

M.  C— "  What,  in  this  cold  weather  ?" 

C. — "  Yes,  we  and  our  family  suffer  equally  from 
hunger  and  cold. 

Editor. — ••  Why  don't  you  take  your  family  to  a 
hotel  or  boarding  house  ?" 

C. — "  Because  the  boarding  houses  are  broken 
tip,  or  charge  from  $8  to  $10  a  day." 

M.  C— "  How  then  do  you  live  f 

C. — "'  A  gentleman  with  a  family  rents  one  or 
two  furnished  rooms  at  $50  or  a  $100  per  month, 
and  if  he  does  not  live  on  bread,  hires  a  cook 
from  $10  to  $20  per  month— a  laundress  at  $4  to 
$5  per  dozen,  while  the  doctor's  bills  depend  upon 
the  number  that  have  perished  from  cold,  hunger, 
insufficient  clothing  and  other  causes.  That  is 
the  usual  mode  of  living  among  ihe  clerks,  if 
living  it  can  be  called." 

M.  C. — "  Well,  we  must  do  something  for  you  ; 
raise  your  salary — say  25  per  cent." 

G— "What  a  gratuity  1  Enough  to  purchase 
once  a  month  a  decent  breakfast.  Were  you  to 
double  our  present  pay,  you  would  only  give  us  a 
fifth  of  what  the  Government  promised  us  " 

M.  C— "  But  that  would  be  $3,000." 

C. — "  In  Confederate  currency  worth  say  .^250, 
amighty  income,  but  the  least  that  you"  should 
give  till  the  currency  i.s  restored  to  the  specie 
standard  ;  and  as  most  of  us  have  run  in  debt,  the 
allowance  should  look  back  and  commence  its 
operation  from  the  first  of  July  last. 


—<a£&S«'&r*— 


Scene  in  General  Bragg's  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Old  Lady — "  Is  this  where  Captain  Bragg  lives?" 

Colonel  Brent — "  Yes.  madam.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  1" 

Old  Lady — "  Well,  you  see,  mister,  I  lives  over 
where  the  tightin'  was,  and  when  Bragg  skeered 
the  Yankees  they  ran  light  past  my  house  right 
pert ;  when  up  comes  Captain  Forrest  with  his 
critter  company  and  makes  a  line  of  fight  right 
through  my  yard,  and  oversets  my  nsh  hopper  and 
treads." 

General  Bragg,  (sitting  near)—"  Col.  Brent,  eee 
that  old  lady's  claim  is  settled  immediately." 
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COLONEL  STOUGHTON. 

Colonel  William  L. 
Stoughton,  of  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  Volun- 
teers, was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  2d  day 
of  March,  1827;  but  re- 
moved into  Ohio  when  but 
twelve  years  of  age. 

The  young  embryo  hero 
obtained  his  education  at 
the  Madison  Seminary  in 
that  State,  after  which  he 
began  the  study  of  the 
law. 

During  the  year  1849  the 
young  law  student  went 
into  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  he  completed  his 
legal  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Stoughton  practiced 
his  profession  until  the 
year  1861,  during  which 
time  he  held  the  position 
of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
St.  Joseph's  County. 

Like  all  lawyers,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  also  took 
an  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1860.  For  the  active 
part  he  took  in  that  Con- 
vention, he  was  in  the 
spring  of  1861  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  the 
United  States  District  At- 
torney for  Michigan,  holding 
that  office  until  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  Stoughton  then  by 
volunteering  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United 
States,  obtained '  the  ap- 
pointment from  the  State 
authorities  as  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  Eleventh 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  in 
the  following  year  was 
chosen  the  Colonel. 

During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1862  Colonel 
Stoughton's  forces "  was 
stationed  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  chase  after 
Morgan's  Cavalry  during 
the  July  of  that  year. 
The  regiment  was  next  at- 
tached to  Negley's  Division, 
and  helped  to  defend 
the  city  of  Nashville 
against  the  rebel  force 
which  invested  it  during 
the  fall  of  1862. 

Colonel  Stoughton  com- 
manded a  Brigade  which 
was  sent  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition during  the  rebel 
blockade  of  the  Tennessean 
Capital,  and  successfully  en- 
gaged the  rebel  partizans 
during  the  operation. 

Col.  Stoughton's  command 
also  repulsed  the  force 
which  attempted  to  destroy 
his  train  of  forage  wagons 
at  the  bend  of  the  river 
near  Nashville. 

During  the  famous  con- 
tests at  Stone  Paver,  De- 
cember, 1862,  and  January, 
1863,  Colonel  Stoughton 
commanded  his  regiment, 
and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Provost  Marshal  of 
Murfreesboro.  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  famous 
Middle  Tennessee  Cam- 
paign, and  in  the  opera- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of 
Chattanooga,  during  the 
fall  of  1863. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  L.  STOUGHTON. 


GENERAL  BARNARD. 

Brigadier-General  John 
G.  Barnard,  of  the  United 
States  Volunteer  force,  waa 
born  in  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  on  the  19th  day  ol 
May,  1815.  After  receiving 
a  fair  rudimentary  educa- 
tion he  was  admitted  into 
West  Point  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  his 
course  of  studies,  graduated 
on  June  30,  1833,  standing 
second  in  his  class. 

Cadet  Barnard  was  ap- 
pointed a  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  of  United 
States  Engineers  on  July  1, 
1833,  and  on  May  15,  1835, 
received    his    full  commis 
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GENERAL  JOHN  G.  BARNARD. 


sion. 

The  subject  of 
marks  was  for 
years  engaged  upon  the  Sea 
Coast  Defences,  principally 
in  the  Gulf.  He  remained 
in  New  Orleans  for  ten 
years,  and  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Phillip. 

On  July  7,  1838,  he  was 
promoted  to  Captain,  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Special 
Board  of  Engineers,  en- 
gaged on  the  Gulf  frontier 
of  Texas  and  Mississippi. 
During  the  Mexican  War 
he  fortified  Tampico,  and 
after  the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  reported  to 
General  Scott.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Mexican  Cam- 
paign he  was  breveted 
Major,  to  date  from  May  30, 
1848. 
During  the  years  1850  to 

1852  Captain  Barnard  was 
actively  engaged  in  the 
Survey  of  the  Isthmus 
of    Tehuantepec ;    and    in 

1853  upon  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  &c.  In  1854 
he  was  employed  upon  the 
defences  of  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  Instructor 
of  Practical  Engineering  at 
West  Po^it.  From  March, 
1855,  to  September,  1856, 
he  was  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Military- 
Academy,  and  was  next  se- 
lected to  construct  the 
defences  of  New  York  Har- 
bor. He  was  thus  engaged 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

Captain  Barnard  was  next 
entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defences  of 
Washington  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
was  chosen  by  General 
McClellan  as  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  Sep- 
tember  23,  1861.  He  thus 
participated  in  all  the  ope- 
rations of  that  Army. 

General  Barnard's  regi- 
mental rank  in  1864  was 
that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  Engineers,  dating  from 
March  3,  1863.  He  has 
produced  several  able 
works  on  the  subject  of 
that  branch  of  service  with 
which  he  has  been  so  inti 
mately  connected. 
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GENERAL  HAZEN. 

Brigadier-General  Wil- 
liam B.  Hazen.  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers, 
was  born  in  West  Hart- 
ford, Windsor  County,  Ver- 
mont, during  the  year  1830. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Moses  Hazen,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  During  1833 
he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  where  young 
Hazen  was  reared  as  a  far- 
mer, with  a  limited  educa- 
tion. 

During  1851  he  was  ad 
mitted,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, into  the  United 
States  Military  Academy, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1855,  graduated  with  fair 
honors.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Army  on 
July  1,  1855,  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  then  serv- 
ing in  California  and 
Oregon.  He  participated 
in  the  Indian  struggles  of 
1856-7,  after  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  with  full  rank 
from  the  4th  of  September, 
1855 

During  April,  1857,  he 
joined  his  new  command, 
and  became  distinguished 
in  the  attack  upon  and  de- 
struction of  a  ranch  of  fif- 
teen lodges  of  Apaches  on 
June  14,  1858.  He  com- 
manded successfully  in  five 
engagements,  until  in  De- 
cember, 1859,  he  became 
severely  wounded.  For  his 
gallantry  and  good  conduct 
he  was  complimented  in 
general  orders,  and  allowed 
a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

After  the  expiration  of 
the  time  he,  although  still 
lame,  reported  for  duty, 
and  was  in  February,  1861, 
assigned  to  West  Point  as 
an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Tactics. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant  of  his 
regiment,  and  on  May  14 
to  Captain.  On  August  7, 
1861,  he  was  allowed  to 
accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Forty-first  Ohio  Vol  unteers, 
which  he  drilled,  organized 
and  led  to  the  field. 

Colonel  Hazen  participa- 
ted in  the  operations  of 
General  Buell's  army 
through  Tennessee,  and  on 
June  6,  1862,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Nineteenth 
Brigade  of  the  army.  He 
participated  in  the  second 
day's  contest  at  Shiloh,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  Bragg's 
forces  out  of  Kentucky,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
all  in  1862.  For  his  con- 
duct on  these  occasions  he 
was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General,  to  date  from  No- 
vember 29, 1862. 

Gen.  Hazen  commanded 
his  Brigade  through  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Cam- 
paign, the  Chickamauga 
contests,  the  affair  in  Look- 
out Valley,  the  attack  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  the 
relief  of  Knoxville  during 
1863. 
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COLONEL   MINTY. 

Colonel  Robert  H.  G. 
Minty,  Commander  of  a 
Cavalry  Brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
was  born  in  Mayo,  Ireland, 
on  December  4,  1831. 

Before  coming  to  America 
the  subject  of  our  sketch 
had  been  an  Ensign  of  the 
First  British  West  India 
Regiment  of  the  line,  and 
had  served  for  five  years  in 
the  West  India  Islands, 
British  Honduras  and  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
He  resigned  the  British 
service  in  September,  1853, 
in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
diseases  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
nearly  making  him  a  vic- 
tim, and  after  his  resigna- 
tion he  chose  the  United 
States  as  his  home. 

Mr.  Minty  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of 
Michigan  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  and  on 
volunteering  his  services  on 
the  side  of  the  United 
States  Government  was 
chosen  as  Major  of  the 
Second  Michigan  Cavalry, 
from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Third  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

On  Nov.  28,  1861,  Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel  Minty  took 
his  regiment  to  St.  Louis, 
where  it  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
iinder  Gen.  Pope.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  military 
operations  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  New 
Madrid  and  Island  No.  10, 
and  also  in  the  Siege  of 
Corinth — becoming  distin- 
guished in  the  affair  at  Far- 
mington. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Minty 
gained  distinction  under 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  TAventy  Mile 
Creek,  on  June  16,  1862, 
and  also  for  his  gallant  raid 
from  Rienzi  to  Salem,  Miss., 
on  July  4,  returning  on 
July  10,  after  traversing 
over  100  miles  of  rebel  ter- 
ritory, with  a  loss  of  only 
two  men. 

On  July  21,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  the  Colonel 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  and  during  the 
following  October  took  part 
under  General  Buell  in  the 
pursuit  of  Bragg's  rebel 
forces  out  of  Kentucky, 
after  which  he  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Col.  Minty  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  First 
Cavalry  Brigade  on  De- 
cember 23,  1862,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the 
Cavalry  operations  of  the 
battles  near  Murfreesboro. 

During  March,  1863,  he 
commanded  a  Division  of 
Cavalry  in  the  contest  at 
Dover,  Tcnn.,  and  then 
marched  to  Franklin,  where 
he  defeated  Van  Dorn. 

On  April  20,  1863,  he 
commanded  three  Brigades 
in  the  affair  at  McMinns- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  to  the  end 
of  the  campaign  of  1863. 
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Let  mc  lie  down. 
Just  here  in  the  shade  of  this  cannon-torn  tree, 
Here,  low  in  the  trampled  grass,  where  I  may  see 
The    surge    of    the  combat;    and   where.    I   may 

hear 
The  clad  cry  of  victory,  cheer  upon  cheer  : 

Lot  me  lie  down. 

Oh,  it  was  grand  ! 
Like  the  tempest   we  charged,  in  the  triumph  we 

share  ; 
The  Tempest— its  fury  and  thunder  were  there  ; 
On,  on.  o'er  intrenehments,  o'er  living  and  dead, 
With  the  foe  under  foot,  and  the  flag  overhead  ; 

(Mi.  it  was  grand! 

Weary  and  faint, 
Prone  on  the  soldier's  couch,  ah,  how  can  I  rest 
With  this  shot  shattered  head  and  sabre-pierced 

breant? 
Comrades,  at  roll-call,  when  I  shall  be  sought, 
Say  1  fought  till  1  fell,  and  fell  where  I  fought, 

Wounded  and  faint. 

Oh,  that  last  charge! 
Rio-ht  through  the  dead  hell-fire  of  shrapnel  and 

shell ; 
Through  without  fal'tring— clear  through  with  a 

yell, 

Right  in  their  midst,  in  the  turmoil  and  gloom, 
Like  heroes  we  dashed  at  the  mandate  of  Doom ! 
Oh,  that  last  charge  ! 

It  was  duty ! 
Some    things  are  worthless,  and  some  others  so 

good 

That  nations  who  buy  them  pay  only  in  blood  ; 
For  Freedom  and   Union  each  man  owes  hn  part, 
And    here    I   pay  my    share  all   warm  from   my 
heart  ; 

It  is  duty 

Dying  at  last ! 
My  mother,  dear  mother,  with  meek,  tearful  eye, 
Farewell,  and  God  bless  you,  forever  and  aye ! 
Oh,  that  I  now  lay  on  your  pillowing  breast, 
To    breathe    the    last    sigh    on  the  bosom 
pressed, 

Dying  at  last ! 


first 


I  am  no  saint ! 
But  boys,  say  a  prayer.     There's  one  that  begins, 
Our  Father,"  and  then  says.    "Forgive  us  our 
sins ;" 
Don't  forget  that  part,  say  that  strongly  and  then 
I'll  try  to  repeat  it,  and  you'll  say,  Amen  ! 
Ah,  I'm  no  saint ! 

Hark  !  there's  a  shout ! 
Raise  me  up,  comrades !     We  have  conquered,  I 

know  ! 
Up,  up  on  my  feet,  with  my  face  to  the  foe ! 
Ah'  there   flies  the  flag  with   its   Star  Spangles 

bright, 
The  promise  of  glory,  the  symbol  of  Right ! 
Well  may  they  shout ! 

I'm  mustered  out ! 
0  God  of  our  fathers,  our  freedom  prolong, 
And  tread  down  rebellion,  oppression  and  wrong ! 

0  land  of  earth's  hopes,  on  thy  blood-reddened 

sod, 

1  die  for  the  Nation,  the  Union  and  God ! 

I'm  mustered  out. 


Charge  of  the  Mule  Brigade. 

A  correspondent  describing  the  battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  says : 

"  I  have  to  describe  an  extraordinary  episode 
that  occurred  during  the  battle.  Some  two  hun- 
dred mules,  parked  near  General  Hooker's  line, 
broke  loos-!  and  charged  furiously  across  the  field 
toward  where  a  Georgia  regiment  was  stationed. 
Thinking  it  was  cavalry,  or  something  else,  the 
regiment  broke  in  confusion  and  ran,  leaving  one 
thousand  Enfield  rifles  of  the  best  description  be- 


th«m,  which  General  Hooker  has  to  show  in 


I  illl 


roof  of  the  incident." 


A  Dutchman's  Complaint. 

I  dinks  much  about  de  war  and  de  draft,  und 
de  rebils,  und  all  about  dese  dings.  1  dinks  about 
'em  more  as  about  anyding  else.  Sometime  I  sets 
mit  myself  all  day  on  de  front  stoop,  und  I 
sehmokes,  und  drinks  hard  cider,  und  does  noting 
else  only  drink  ;  den  my  vife  she  gifs  me  de  teuful 
for  drinking  so  much,  und  ses  I  vos  petter  go  und 
see  after  my  Jacop,  our  hired  man,  und  not  bodder 
my  head  mit  more  as  I  can  understand.  But  I 
tells  her  what  shall  voniens  know  about  war? 
better  she  goes  und  mindts  her  own  pisiness.  I 
drubles  myself  more  about  Abraham  as  about 
Jacop. 

Ven  I  gets  tired  mit  drinking  on  my  own 
stoop,  I  goes  down  to  Hans  Butterfoo's  tavern,  und 
I  drinks  dere,  und  I  tells  my  obinion,  und  some' 
oder  one  tells  his  obinion,  und  we  makes  him  out 
togedder.  De  oder  clay  begins  de  draft.  Dat 
bodders  me  agin.  Some  goes  in  for  de  draft, 
mostly  dem  as'is  too  olt,  and  von't  be  took  dem- 
self;  some  goes  agin  de  draft;  and  some  don't 
know  which  way  "to  goes,  but  only  goes  roundt 
and  roundt;  and  gets  boddered  like  dam  so  as 
I  do. 

But,  nefer  mind,  I  dinks  I  must  find  dis  ding 
out,  und  down  I  goes  to  Hans  Butterfoo's  und 
hears  de  fellers  bio.  I  don't  make  nottin  mit  dat  ; 
dey  all  bios  some  oder  vay,  und  I  don't  dink  dey 
hef  him  rite  in  dere  own  mindts.  So  I  begins 
und  asks  a  questchun  ;  und  I  says  to  Bill  Puffen- 
shtock  : 

"  Vat  you  dinks  von  de  draft,  dat  it  is  right  ?" 

And  ses  Bill :  "  No,  I  dinks  et  ain't  right." 

Veil,  I  don't  believes  him,  cause  he  sheated  me 
vonco  mit  a  blind  mare  he  sells  on  me.  So  1 
dries  again,  mid  shpeaks  mit  Fritz  Hocken- 
shplicer. 

"  Fritz,"  I  ses,  "  vot  do  you  dinks  von  de  draft, 
ef  it's  right  or  not?" 

And  Fritz,  he  ses,  dat  he  "  Dinks  it  is  shust  so 
as  ought  to  be." 

But  I  don't  believes  him  neder,  'cause  he  run'd 
against  me  last  year  for  de  peace  of  shustice, 
and  dey  make  him  de  peace — dat  is  shustice. 
Und  he  ish  no  more  good  for  shquire  as  my  old 
cat.  So  I  gifs  up  askin  somebody,  and  make  him 
out  myself.  I  dinks  in  dis  shtyle  de  reason  dey  go 
mit  de  draft,  is  becos  dey  want  sojers.  Ef  dey 
don't  get  no  sojers  den  dey  can't  bring  on  de  war. 
Ef  dey  don't  bring  on  de  war  den  dey  don't  lick 
de  rebils.  If  dey  don't  licks  dem  den  we  all  go  to 
ter  tuyfell.     Dat's  pooty  straight.     So  much. 

Now  I  must  dink  of  some  more  ;  vot  is  de  next 
ding  ?  I  dink  dat's  all  rite  ;  but  now  I  shtops, 
someting  else  comes  doe.  Let  me  sees.  Oh,  yes ; 
dry  hundred  dollars — dat's  de  ting — dey  all  bios 
about  de  dry  hundred  dollars.  I  dinks  so  myself. 
Dry  hundred  dollars  don't  lick  de  rebils  no  more 
as  dry  hundred  cents.  Vot's  de  goot  mit  dollars  ? 
Petter  a  good,  shmart  sojer,  like  my  Shorge,  he 
licks  de  rebils  more  as  six  hundred  dollars,  yes. 
Now  I  knows  more  as  Bill  Puffenshtock  and  Fritz 
Hockenshplicer,  both  togedder.  We  want  sojers, 
not  de  money.  Dat's  where  de  bodder  is.  We 
putty  soon  makes  money  (mutt';  but  paper  sojers 
is  only  goot  mit  wooden  guns,  so  when  de  draft 
comes  und  ven  men  ses  here  is  dry  hundred  dol- 
lars, I  shtays  behinds  and  don't  fight  de  rebils 
den;  if  I  was  de  draft  I  takes  dat  man  by  his 
breeches  und  I  says  go  to  de  tuyvel  mit  your  dol- 
lars and  come  along  mit  me  like  some  oder  man 
as  has  got  no  dollars  and  don't  like  to  go  sojerin  go 
bad  as  not  you  do,  den  pretty  soon  I  gits  go  much 
as  I  vants,  dat  my  idears.  I  tells  my  olt  voman  if 
dey  drafts  me  I  goes  myself.  To  be  sure  I  dpn't 
dink  dey  vill,  cans  I  am  more  as  fifty  years  ;  but 
never  mind.  I  should  go  a  long  while,  like  my 
Shorge,  ony  dere's  two  dings  I  don't  like,  und  one 
is  de  marshin  und  de  oder  is  de  fiting.  I  sooner 
marches  down  to  Hans  Butterfoo's  und  fights  dere. 
Ef  Sheff  Davis  comes  dere  on  me,  I  gifs  him  dam, 
you  petter  had  believe  ;  but  ef  I  goes  to  Rich- 
mond, may  be  Sheff  Davis  he  gives  me  dam.  So 
anyhow,  I  shtays  home.  De  oder  day,  my  Shorge 
he  comes  back  mit  a  furlow.  He  is  so  much  a 
corporal  as  ever  lie  vas,  und  I  shpeaks  mit  him 
about  dese  dings,  und  I  gifs  you  now  what  he 
says. 

"  Shorge,"  I  asked  him,  "you've  bin  mit  de 
rebils  und  mit  de  army,  und  mit  Olt  Abe,  und 
dese  fellers,  vot  you  dinks  von  dis  draft  dat  all  do 
beeples  bios  about  ?" 

Und  he  sees  to  me.  "  Oh,  kinder  1" 


Well,  dat's  his  opiniums.  Maybe  he  shall  know 
some  dings  to.  He's  pretty  shmart  since  he  goes 
for  a  sojer.  He  shwears  like  a  man  six  foots 
high,  und  calls  mudder  "olt  voman,"  und  he  calls 
me  "  cap,"  und  he  kisses  de  gals,  und  he  calls 
Jaeop  "dam  fool."  I  dinks  he  gets  some  high 
oifis  before  de  war  is  gone. 

Gottlieb  Klobberyoss. 


Romance  of  the  War— Adventures  with  Mosby's 
Guerrillas. 

A  correspondent  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto 
mac,  dating  from  Warrentown,  October  22d,  1863, 
says  : 

"  Last  Sunday,  October  16,  I  rode  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Bull  Run.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  meet 
with  Mosby,  and  my  good  fortune  not  to  be  cap- 
tured. I  was  gaily  galloping  along  the  turnpike 
thinking  of  this  very  individual,  little  imagining 
him  to  be  the  very  devil  that  would  soon  appear. 
As  I  mounted  my  horse  I  observed  on  the  newly- 
whitewashed  wall  of  the  building,  a  notice  written 
in  great  scrambling  letters,  similar  to  what  a  boy 
would  compare  the  autograph  of  Jack  Shepharcl, 
written  upon  the  parlor  wall  of  a  plundered  man- 
sion. The  writer  '  begged  to  inform  the  people  of 
Alexandria'  that  he  had  this  day  'dined  in  the 
Marshall  House.'  On  the  same  line  with  this 
date,  '  September  30,  1863,'  was  plainly  written, 
'  Major  Mosby.'  " 

"  Wondering  very  much  if  this  bandit  had  been 
here,  and  if  he  had  slept  in  the  room  on  the  same 
landing  where  Ellsworth  was  killed,  I  failed  to 
notice  an  excited  cavalryman,  who  was  hastily 
telling  me  that  the  individual  who  now  troubled 
my  mind  so  much  might  trouble  me  for  my  purse, 
my  watch — nay,  more — myself.  I  paid  less  at- 
tention to  this  information  than  did  Lochiel  to 
the  forewarn ings  of  the  plaided  and  bonneted 
seer.  Soon  I  came  to  a  company  of  the  2d  New 
Jersey  cavalry,  and  was  quietly  passing,  when 
twenty-five  men  in  gray  homespun  sprang  from 
the  bush,  shot  a  sergeant  through  the  thigh,  and 
captured  Captain  Gallagher,  after  shooting  his 
horse.  They  effected  their  escape.  The  men 
were  not  drilled,  but  one  or  two  had  pistols,  and 
I  think  they  should  have  rescued  their  captain. 
They  did  not.  Two  or  three  trains  turned  back, 
and  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  through  to  Fairfax.  I  started, 
however,  and  galloped  through  in  a  short  time. 
Mosby  has  a  den  in  the  forest.  He  captured  a 
man  in  the  106th  Pennsylvania  the  last  time  the 
Second  Corps  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  The 
man  wandered  off  into  the  woods  about  one  him 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  when  a  little  man  stepped 
adroitly  from  behind  the  cover  of  a  huge  oak,  pre- 
sented a  revolver  at  the  soldier's  head,  and  inti- 
mated for  him  to  keep  quiet.  All  this  time  the 
Second  Corps  was  slowly  filing  along  the  road 
within  sight  of  Mosby  and  his  prisoner.  He  led 
him  by  secret  and  unknown  paths  to  a  lair  in  the 
mountains,  where  were  other  prisoners,  sutlers' 
wagons,  and  other  engaged  in  the  same  ne- 
farious calling.  Every  one  living  in  this  por- 
tion of  Virginia  would  die  to  serve  this  man. 
They  are  his  lookouts,  his  pickets,  his  videttes. 
Nothing  passes  their  doors  but  is  seen  by  them, 
and  information  sent  to  Mosby.  He  gives  them  a 
share  of  the  plunder.  A  few  miles  from  Anan 
dale,  on  the  road  leading  to  Fairfax,  stands  a  com- 
fortable-looking frame  building,  with  the  usual 
Southern  outbuildings  It  is  but  a  little  over  two 
months  since  one  of  our  soldiers  stood  at  the  front 
door  of  this  house  and  shot  Mosby.  Every  one 
thought  the  wound  fatal.  A  friend  took  him  to 
Upperville,  where  he  was  carefully  nursed  by 
Mrs.  Mosby,  and  now  he  is  waylaying  people  on 
the  same  road.  He  can  never  be  captured  by 
cavalry.  All  last  winter  Stahl's  cavalry  were 
busily  engaged  hunting  him.  We  could  attend 
to  a  brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry  much  easier  than 
he.  His  haunt  is  about  Upperville.  One  hundred 
good  men  marched  there  after  night  and  stationed 
around  the  building  would  be  sure  to  take  him. 
Lithe  daytime  his  friends  in  the  different  farm- 
houses are  alert  and  watchful ;  he  is  warned,  and 
immediately  flies  to  some  place  inaccessible  to 
cavalry." 
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Canon-izing  a  man  appears  to  signify  making  a 
big  gun  of  him. 
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Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Soldisr. 
Notwithstanding  tliPi  voluminous  accounts  pub- 
lished of  the  manner  in  which  our  soldiers  live, 
there  are  still  many  that  are  passed  over  as  too 
trilling,  which  go  far  toward  filling  up  the  true 
picture  of  a  soldier's  life.  We  have  seldom  en- 
countered a  description  so  graphic  and  complete, 
and  yet  so  unpretending,  as  the  following,  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  a  brother  : 

"  Dkar  Bkotiieii — I  have  nothing  to  send  you 
for  a  Clirirtmas  present,  so  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  how  soldiers  live,  fight  and  die,  and  all  I 
can  about  war,  and  so  that  you  can  understand 
it  better  1  will  do  like  the  preachers  and  papers, 
divide  it  into  chapters  or  parts,  and  part  first  will 
be  how  they  live,  what  they  live  on,  and  what 
they  live  in. 

T.iere  is  an  officer  called  the  "  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,"  who  keeps  a  sort  of  store,  some- 
times in  a  wagon,  sometimes  in  a  big  tent,  and 
has  charge  of  ail  the  bread  and  meat,  and  what 
we  have  to  eat.  Every  five  days  we  get  our  ra- 
tions from  him.  Sometimes  we  get  nothing  hut 
coffee,  sugar,  salt  meat,  and  hard  bread,  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Some  days  we  get  for 
each  man  two  spoonfulls  of  sugar,  three  spoonfnlls 
of  ground  coffee,  a  spoonful  of  salt,  two  spoon- 
fulls  of  rice,  or  three  of  beans,  three  or  four  little 
potatoes,  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  a  pound  of  fresh 
beef,  and  now  and  then  a  little  pepper,  and  once 
in  a  long  time  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mo- 
lasses ;  vinegar  whenever  we  want  it,  which  is 
seldom,  as  we  have  nothing  to  eat  with  it.  Some 
times  we  get  a  little  bit  of  desecrated  vegetables, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  cabba'ge,  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots  and  red  pepper,  ^rice  and  string 
beans,  ground  up  together  and  dried,  and  is  used 
for  making  soup  ;  but  very  few  of  us  like  it,  and 
we  do  not  care  much  about  it.  We  hardly  ever 
get  half  of  these  things  during  a  month,  and 
never  get  them  all  at  once.  We  cook  for  our- 
selves, and  when  we  are  on  a  march — and  some- 
times marches  last  for  two  or  three  weeks — we 
cannot  cook  anything  but  coffee,  rice  and  meat,  as 
we  only  have  one  quart  tin  apiece,  and  very  often 
they  get  lost  or  broken  before  the  march  is  over. 
We  cook  our  beef  on  a  stick,  and  generally  eat 
our  pork  raw,  as  it  is  so  fat  that  it  would  all  melt 
away  if  we  attempted  to  cook  it  before  the  fire  ; 
and  when  we  are  very  tired  and  hungry  we  think 
it  very  good,  and  I  have  known  men  to  wish  for 
raw  pork  when  they  had  fresh  beef.  When  we 
are  i:i  camp  we  have  big  tin  kettles,  called  camp 
kettles,  and  frying  pans,  and  manage  to  get  along 
first  rate,  though  we  sometimes  have  to  cook 
three  or  four  different  dishes  in  one  cup  or  skillet, 
and  let  the  rest  stand  around  the  fire  until  we  are 
done.  Sometimes  we  lose  our  plates,  and  have  to 
split  open  an  oid  canteen  and  make  one,  or  use 
two  or  three  crackers  for  a  plate.  Sometimes  we 
get  dried  apples  and  cook  tuem  in  our  tins,  and 
empty  them  on  a  plate  or  some  crackers,  while  we 
make  our  coffee.  So  you  may  know  soldiers'  fare 
is  not  very  enticing,  if  it  is  substantial.  Some- 
times our  ration  has  so  much  bone,  and  sinew  and 
skin  in  and  on  it,  that  we  can't  eat  it  at  all,  and 
have  to  go  without  meat  altogether  until  the  next 
issue  ;  but  now  that  we  are  in  camp,  we  get  fresh 
meat  twice  a  week,  and  soft  bread  about  as  often, 
and  will  get  it  oftener  after  awhile,  if  we  do  not 
march.  1  have  now  told  you  what  we  live  on,  and 
wid  tell  you  what  we  live  in. 

Each  man  has  one  or  two  pieces  of  cloth  (white 
muslin)  about  five  or  six  leet  square.  Two  or 
three  of  us  go  together,  and  when  we  get  into 
camp  we. cut  three  poles,  two  about  four  feet  long, 
with  notches  on  top,  and  one  about  six  feet  long 
for  a  ridge  pole,  We  set  the  short  poles  in  the 
ground  about  six  feet  apart,  and  lay  the  long  one 
in  the  notches.  VVe  then  bution  two  tents  to- 
gether by  means  of  the  buttons  and  button-holes 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  each  has  two  loops 
on  one  end  to  put  the  pins  through.  We  stretch 
it  over  the  poles  and  drive  pins  through  the  loops 
into  the  ground,  and  our  house  is  finished,  unless 
we  have  extra  tents  to  cover  up  the  ends.  When 
this  is  done,  the  houses  are  about  six  feet  square 
inside,  and  I  have  to  curl  up  to  keep  either  my 
head  or  feet  from  sticking  out.  For  our  bed  we 
spread  down  a  gum  blanket,  and,  making  pillows 
of  our  knapsacks,  two  of  us  lie  down  together, 
and  cover  ourselves  with  our  blankets,  which 
makes  it  wanner  than  for  one  to  sleep  by  himself 


as  the  blankets  are  bur  enough  to  cover  two. 


If 
it  rains,  we  generally  get  wet,  as  the  water  inva- 
riably runs  under  us,  unless  we  have  been  in  camp 
long  ehough  to  get  a  ditch  dug  around  the  tent ; 
or  the  water  comes  through  the  button-holes.  If 
the  night  is  cold  and  dry,  or  we  are  near  the 
enemy,  or  expecting  to  march  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  seldom  pitch  our  tents,  but  use  them  Im- 
bedding. In  winter  we  can  cut  logs  and  build 
little  houses,  many  of  them  not  fit  for  .pig-pens, 
and  cover  them  with  our  tents,  and  build  big  fire- 
places out  of  mud  and  wood  or  stones.  My  house 
is  a  very  comfortable  one,  and  has  a  nice  bunk, 
table,  cupboard,  and  benches  to  sit  on,  and  a  fine 
fireplace  ;  and  we  have  plenty  of  the  best  clothes 
to  keep  us  warm  when  we  are  at  home.  But  we 
have  to  go  on  guard  three  days  and  three  nights 
every  week,  and  stay  away  all  the  time,  so  that 
we  sometimes  catch  bad  colds  and  get  very  lit- 
tle sleep.  Besides  we  have  to  do  camp  guard 
and  fatigue  when  we  are  not  on  picket,  and 
don't  get  many  nights  out  of  the  week  in  our 
houses.  I  have  now  told  you  how  we  live  and 
will  next  tell  you  how  we  fight. 

When  we  get  near  the  rebels  we  are  formed  in 
two  ranks  and  faced  towards  them,  one  regiment 
beside  another,  and  two  or  three  lines  behind  one 
another.  Sometimes  it  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  but  generally 
only  three  or  four.  We  are  ordered  to  load  ;  a  lot 
of  men  are  sent  out  in  front  of  the  line  as  skir- 
mishers, and  when  the  order  is  given  to  advance, 
(generally  after  a  good  deal  of  cannon  firing  is 
done),  they  commence  going  toward  the  enemy. 
We  follow  them,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  in  range 
the  bullets  begin  to  fly,  and  we  hear  all  sorts  of 
balls,  shells,  grape,  shot  and  bullets,  flying  around 
and  among  us.  The  men  cheer  and  yell  like 
madmen ;  the  officers  yell  out  their  orders,  and 
the  wounded  shriek  and  groan,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  one  sound  from  another  until 
we  become  accustomed  to  it.  Some  men  get 
their  head  or  legs  or  arms  knocked  off  by  a  shell 
or  a  cannon  ball ;  some  get  hit  and  are  dead  be- 
fore they  fall  to  the  ground  ;  men.  run  past  with 
their  blood  spirting  all  around.  The  dead  and 
wounded  fall  in  our  path,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  go  over  them.  The  ground  gets  slippery  in 
some  places  with  blood,  and  the  air  grows  so  hazy 
that  we  can  hardly-see.  Sometimes  we  get  the 
enemy  driven  off,  but  often  come  back  with  less 
than  half  the  men  we  had,  and  are  compelled  to 
stop  fighting,  or  to  try  the  same  thing  over  again. 
In  skirmish  fighting  the  men  get  behind  trees 
and  stumps,  or  stones,  or  banks,  or  anything  that 
will  protect  them  a  little,  and  shoot  at  every  one 
they  see  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes  on  picket 
a  man  will  slip  up  and  shoot  the  sentinel  without 
his  knowing  there  was  anybody  near.  Sometimes 
a  man  in  our  uniform  wiil  ride  up  and  say  "  sur- 
render," and,  if  any  objection  is  made,  will  shoot 
us  on  the  spot.  The  last  is  called  guerrilla  war- 
fare, but  is  nothing  but  murder.  I  have  now  told 
you  a  little  about  how  fighting  is  done,  and  will 
tell  you  how  some  soldiers  have  died.  Some  do 
not  seem  to  care  about  death  at  all,  and  never 
murmur  ;  rjome  die  in  great  anguish  ;  some  die 
praying,  and  some  die  swearing  ;  but  very  few  of 
our  men  groan  or  cry,  and  death  seems  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  wounded.  When  the  dead  of  a  bat- 
tle are  buried,  a  hole  is  generally  dug  where  they 
fall,  and  sometimes  the  dirt  is  just  thrown  over 
them  where  they  lay,  and  the  first  rain  washes  it 
off;  but  if  your  own  men  bury  them,  they  are 
nearly  always  buried  together,  and  boards  put  up  by 
their  companions  to  tell  where  they  are.  But  you 
have  had  almost  too  much  of  the  details  of  war, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  never  take  to  it  from  love 
of  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
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Hard  on  Bragg', 

The  following  bit  of  satire  is  credited  to  a 
Southern  paper  : 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  a  soldier,  who 
had  been  carried  within  the  enemy's  lines  and 
escaped,  was  carried  before  General  Bragg  and 
questioned  in  relation  to  what  he  saw.  He  said 
the  rout  was  complete  and  the  enemy  in  full  re- 
treat when  he  left.  The  General  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  a  retreat  was.  He  looked  at  the  Gen- 
eral with  surprise  and  said  :  "  Why,  General, 
haven't  I  been  with  you  in  your  whole  cam- 
paign V 


A  Romantic  Incident  of  the  War. 

Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called 
upon  at  the  Continental  Hotel  at  Philadelphia,  by 
a  young  lady.  W  hen  she  was  introduced  into  the 
parlor  she  expressed  her  great,  joy  at  seeing  the 
Governor,  at  the  same  time  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
his  forehead. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  to  what  am  I  indebted  for 
this  unexpected  salutation  ?" 

"  Sir,  do  you  not  know  me  1" 

"  Take  a  chair,"  said  the  Governor,  at  the  same 
time  extending  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
parlor. 

"  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  you  were 
upon  that  bloody  field,"  said  she  to  the  Governor. 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  Governor. 

."  You  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  dying." 

"  It  was  my  duty  as  a  feeling  man." 

"  You  did  your  duty  well.  Heaven  alone  will 
reward  you,  sir,  for  in  this  life  there  is  no  reward 
adequately  expressive  of  the  merit  due  you. 
You,  sir,  imparted  consolation  and  revived  the 
hopes  of  a  dying  soldier  of  the  28th  Ohio.  He 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  ;  you  lifted  him 
into  an  ambulance,  and,  the  blood  dripping  from 
him,  3tained  your  hands  and  your  clothing.  That 
soldier  was  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself." 

"  A  husband  ?"  said  the  Governor. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  A  father  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  A  lover  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  If  not  a  husband,  father,  brother,  son  or  lover, 
who,  then,  could  it  be  1"  said  the  Governor,  at 
length  breaking  the  silence,  "  this  is  an  enigma 
to  me.  Please  explain  more  about  the  gallant 
soldier  of  Ohio." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  soldier  gave  you  a  ring — C.  E. 
D.  were  the  letters  engraved  upon  the  interior. 
That  is  the  ring  now  upon  your  little  finger. 
He  told  you  to  wear  it, 'and  carefully  have  you 
done  so." 

The  Governor  pulled  the  ring  off,  and  sure 
enough  the  letter  were  there. 

"  The  finger  that  used  to  wear  that  ring  will 
never  wear  it  any  more.  The  hand  is  dead,  but 
the  soldier  still  lives." 

The  Governor  was  now  more  interested  than 
ever. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Is  this  ring  yours  '!  Was  it  given  to  you  by  a  sol- 
dier whom  you  loved  ?" 

"  I  loved  him  as  I  love  my  life ;  but  he  never 
returned  that  love.  He  had  more  love  for  his 
country  than  for  me ;  I  honor  him  for  it.  The 
soldier  who  placed  that  little  ring  upon  your  finger 
stands  before  you." 

So  saying,  the  strange  lady  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  stood  before  the  Governor. 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  we  leave  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  reader.  A  happy  hour  passed. 
The  girl  who  had  thus  introduced  herself  was 
Catherine  E.  Davidson,  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  She 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  her  future  hus- 
band responded  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and 
she  followed  him  by  joining  another  regiment. 
He  was  killed  in  the  same  battle  where  she  fell 
wounded.  She  is  alone  in  the  world,  hsr  father 
and  mother  having  departed  this  life  years  ago. 
She  was  the  soldier  of  the  28th  Ohio  who  had 
placed  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Governor  Cur- 
tin, for  the  kind  attention  given  her  upon  the 
bloody  field  of  Antietam. 


Willie  Johnston. 
Willie  Johnston,  13  years  oid,  a  drummer  boy 
in  Co.  D  3d  Vermont  Regiment,  received  a  medal 
for  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight 
before  Richmond.  On  the  retreat,  when  strong 
men  threw  away  their  guns,  blankets  and  knap- 
sacks that  they  might  have  less  weight  to  carry, 
this  little  fellow  kept  his  drum  and  brought  it 
safely  to  Harrison's  Banding,  where  he  had  the 
honor  of  drumming  for  Division  parade,  he  being 
the  only  drummer  who  brought  his  drum  from  the 
field.  'Upon  these  facts  being  reported  to  the 
War  Department  by  the  Division  Commander, 
Willie  was  presented  with  the  Star  Medal  of 
Honor,  by  Secretary  Stanton  in  person.  Young 
Johnston's  parents  reside  in  Caledonia,  Vt.  His 
father  is  a  member  of  the  3d  Vermont  Regiment. 
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COLONEL  INNES. 
Colonel  W.  P.  Innes,  of 
tlie  Michigan  Engineer 
Corps,  entered  the  United 
States  service  during  the 
year  1861.  He  was  then  a 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  had  been  for  several 
years  a  civil  engineer  on 
the  railroads  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  but  had  during 
the  year  1853  removed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  he  had  practiced  his 
profession  as  Civil  Engineer. 
He  had  also  been  largely 
engaged  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  that  State. 

At  the  time  of  his  enter- 
ing the  military  service  of 
his  country,  he  was  the 
Chief  Engineer  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Amboy, 
Lansing  and  Traverse  Bay 
Kailroad,  one  of  the  largest 
railroad  grants  in  the 
United  States. 

Colonel  Imies  organized 
his  regiment  on  September 
12,  1861,  and  left  for  the 
seat  of  war  at  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  arriving  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1861.  His  regiment 
was  then  divided  up  be- 
tween the  various  Divisions 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
constructed  the  defences 
along  the  Green  River. 
Col.  Innes'  regiment  built 
many  miles  of  road  through 
an  almost  impass  able 
country,  besides  erecting 
bridges,  &c,  and  a  part  of 
this  command  was  the  first 
to  enter  Nashville  during 
February,  1862. 

The  regiment  next  re- 
paired the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  Railroad  from 
Nashville  to  Columbia,  and 
enabled  Gen.  Buell  to  co- 
operate with  Gen.  Grant  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April, 
1862.  It  also  repaired  the 
Railroad  between  Corinth 
and  Decatur,  and  "built 
two  thousand  seven  hund- 
red and  fifty-eight  feet  of 
bridging,  at  an  average 
height  of  forty  feet,  in 
thirty  days." 

After  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  the  command  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  at  Bear 
Creek,  and  came  off  victo- 
rious. They  then  com- 
pleted the  railroad,  and 
arrived  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
on  July  3,  1862.  At  Ste- 
venson, Ala.,  the  regiment 
built  one  hundred  pontoon 
boats  in  three  days ;  but 
their  labor  was  thrown 
away  in  consequence  of 
Gen.  Bragg's  flank  move- 
ment to  Kentucky.  Before 
leaving  his  army  Gen.  Buell 
highly  complimented  Col. 
Innes  and  his  command. 

Colonel  Innes  participated 
in  the  battles  under  General 
Rosecrans  during  the  early 
part  of  1863,  and  opened 
the  railroad  between  Nash- 
ville and  Murfreesboro  in 
nine  days. 

This  Engineer  regiment 
has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Western  Army  since 
its  organization,  and  at  the 
end  of  1863  was  placed  un- 
der General  Grant's  com 
mand. 


COLONEL  W.  P.  INNES. 


AUGUST  BELMONT,  ESQ. 


AUGUST  BELMONT,  ESQ. 

August  Belmont,  Esq., 
the  noted  banker  of  New 
York  City,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Alzey,  a  little  quiet 
place  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederate  States. 

The  parents  of  Mr. 
Belmont  .were  plain,  but 
respectable  persons,  who 
lived  upon  the  little  com- 
petency they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  industry, 
and  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  education  of 
their  children — a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Young  Belmont  obtained 
his  education  at  the  then 
famous  scholastic  institute 
of  Frankfort,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Sachs,  and  after  graduating 
with  very  fair  honors,  left 
the  school  with  good  recom- 
mendations from  his  teach- 
ers. 

The  house  of  Rothschild 
at  this  particular  period 
was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  young  Belmont, 
like  many  other  students  of 
Frankfort,  was  apprenticed 
in  that  establishment  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  monetary  tran- 
sactions and  exchange. 

His  apprenticeship  having 
expired,  Mr.  Belmont  was 
sent  to  Naples,  where  he 
remained  under  the  care  of 
a  Mr.  Mandel,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Rothschilds 
At  this  house  he  became 
practically  conversant  with 
the  principles  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  trade. 

The  monetary  condition 
of  the  United  States  be 
coming  convulsed,  the  firm 
of  Rothschilds  desired  to 
have  an  agent  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  being  in 
the  habit  of  appointing 
their  apprentices  to  su"ch 
positions,  sent  Mr.  Belmont 
to  America,  where  he  ar- 
rived during  the  financial 
crisis  of  1837. 

Mr.  Belmont's  talents 
which  in  finance  are  con- 
sidered equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  in  New  York, 
— and  it  might  even  be  safe 
to  say,  to  any  in  the  whole 
world — and  the  vast  capital 
of  the  house  he  represented, 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  very 
good  profit  during  that 
eventful  period,  by  the  ju- 
dicious investment  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  his 
charge. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch 
having  established  himself 
in  the  United  States,  began 
naturally  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  its  politics,  the 
more  especially  as  his  busi- 
ness brought  him  in  contact 
with  politicians.  He  was 
announced  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the 
ultra  democratic  party,  and 
is  said  to  have  retained  this 
political  opinion  even  to  the 
time  of  writing  these  lines  ; 
but  as  this  magazine  is 
not  intended  as  a  party 
journal,  important  po- 
litical questions  cannot  be 
discussed  therein,  or  fur- 
ther allusion  made  to  them 
than  merely  to  record  the 
fact. 
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GENERAL  VAN  DORN. 

Major  General  Earl  Van 
Dorn  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  about  the 
year  1823,  and  was  killed 
during  the  spring  of  1803. 
He  entered  West  Point 
during  1838,  and  gra- 
duated on  June  30,  1842. 
On  July  1,  1842,  he  was 
breveted  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  Seventh  United 
States  Infantry,  and  on  No- 
vember 30,  1844,  received 
his  full  rank.  On  March  3, 
1847,  he  was  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant,  and 
served  in  Mexico.  He  ob- 
tained the  brevet  of  Cap- 
tain at  Cerro  Gordo,  on 
April  18,  1847,  and  another 
of  Major  from  Contreras, 
August  20,  1847.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Chu- 
rubusco,  and  was  severely 
wounded  while  entering 
the  City  of  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember, 1847. 

Brevet  Major  Van  Dorn 
became  Aid  to  General  P. 
Smith  during  1848-9,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Military 
Asylum  at  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  from  January,  1852, 
to  June,  1855.  On  the  3d 
of  March,  1855,  he  was 
made  Captain  of  Co.  A  of 
the  Second  Cavalry  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  ope- 
rations against  the  Indians 
in  Texas. 

On  January  21,  1861, 
Captain  Van  Dorn  threw  up 
his  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  joined  the 
Rebels.  He  became  a 
Colonel  of  Texan  Volun- 
teers, and  on  April  20,  1861 , 
captured  the  steamship 
Star  of  the  West  at  Indian- 
ola.  On  April  24  he  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the 
United  States  force's  under 
Major  Sibley,  and  on  May  1, 
those  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reeve. 

Colonel  Van  Dorn  was 
speedily  promoted  to  Briga- 
dier-General and  next  to 
Major-General  in  the  Rebel 
Army,  after  which,  during 
January,  1862,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
March,  1862,  and  had  charge 
of  a  Division  at  the  attack 
upon  Corinth,  September, 
1862.  For  his  failure  dur- 
ing this  contest  he  was  su- 
perseded by  Lieutenant- 
General  Pemberton. 

A  military  investigation 
was  held  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  failure, 
and  he  was  fully  exonarated 
and  restored  to  a  command 
under  General  Bragg. 

After  participating  in  the 
Tennessee  Campaign  of  the 
spring  of  1863,  General 
Van  Dorn  was  shot  in  his 
own  room  at  Spring  Hill, 
Tennessee,  by  Dr.  Peters, 
a  citizen  of  that  vicinity. 
The  cause  of  the  shooting 
was  said  to  be  the  impro- 
per intimacy  between  the 
General  and  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Peters ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General's  Staff 
boldly  denied  the  correct- 
ness of  the  charges. 


COLONEL  JOHN  W.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


General  Van  Dorn  was 
known  among  his  com- 
panions as  a  brave,  cou- 
rageous soldier,  daring 
even  to  rashness.  Dash 
and  enterprise  were  his 
characteristics;  but  he 
lacked  the  care  and  caution 
so  necessary  in  the  com- 
mander of  a  large  force  of 
men.  As  a  leader  of  a  raid 
he  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
rivaled, but  as  a  field  com- 
mander he  was  unsafe. 


GENERAL  EARL  VAN  DORN. 


COLONEL  ALEXANDER. 

Colonel  John  W.  S. 
Alexander,  of  the  Illinois 
Infantry,  was  born  in  Giles' 
County,  Tennessee,  during 
the  month  of  August,  1823. 
He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  completed  it  at 
Hanover  College,  Indiana. 

Having  settled  in  Illinois 
he  first  entered  the  United 
States  service  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant during  the  Mexican 
War.  He  became  attached 
at  that  time  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Volunteers 
organized  by  the  late  Col. 
Baker. 

The  Mexican  War  ended, 
Lieutenant  Alexander  re- 
turned to  civil  life,  and  be- 
came engaged  in  a  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  post 
village  of  Paris,  111.,  where 
he  was  fairly  successful. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  raised  a  company  of 
thirty  days'  men,  which 
were  afterwards  organized 
into  the  Twenty-first  Illi- 
nois Infantry.  Of  this 
company  he  was  chosen  the 
Captain;  but  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  Lieut.-Col.  of 
the  regiment — U.  S.  Grant 
(now  Lieutenant-General) 
being  selected  as  Colonel. 

When  Colonel  Grant  was 
appointed  a  General,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander 
was,  on  September,  2,  1861, 
promoted  to  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  regiment.  He  com- 
manded his  regiment  with 
great  ability  during  its  ope- 
rations in  Missouri,  after 
which  it  was  attached  to 
General  Buell's  forces.  He 
participated  in  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  during  May,  1862, 
and  in  the  forced  marches 
which  outgeneraled  Bragg's 
flank  movement  through 
Eastern  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

At  the  battle  of  Chaplin's 
Hill  or  Perrvville,  October 
8,  1862,  Colonel  Alexander 
behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  after  which  he 
joined  in  the  chase  of 
Braergr's  rebel  forces  out  of 
Kentucky. 

The  command  was  next 
transferred  to  General  Kose- 
crans'  charge,  under  whom 
Colonel  Alexander  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  near  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  During  one  of  the 
severe  struggles  of  that 
contest,  Colonel  Alexander 
was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  to  leave  the  field. 
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How  the  Prisoners  Escajjed  from  the  Kickmond 
Jail— Incredible  Underground  Work-Friendship 
of  Virginia  Negroes. 

We  have  already  published  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Rebel  General  Morgan  and 
his  companions  escaped  from  their  Northern 
prison  in  Ohio.  We  now  give  some  very  inter- 
esting statements  relative  to  the  manner  of  escape 
of  several  officers  who  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  Libby  Prison, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864  the  of- 
ficers confined  in  Libby  Prison  conceived  the  idea 
of  effecting  their  own  exchange,  and  after  the 
matter  had  been  seriously  discussed  by  some 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  they  undertook  to  dig  for 
a  distance  toward  a  sewer  running  into  a  basin. 
This  they  proposed  doing  by  commencing  at  a 
point  in  the  cellar  near  to  the  chimney.  This 
cellar  was  immediately  under  the  hospital,  and 
was  the  receptacle  for  refuse  straw,  thrown  from 
the  beds  when  they  were  changed,  and  for  other 
refuse  matter.  Above  the  hospital  was  a  room 
for  officers,  and  above  that  yet  another  room. 
The  chimney  ran  through  all  these  rooms,  and 
prisoners  who  were  in  the  secret,  improvised  a 
rope,  and  night  after  night  let  working  parties 
down,  who  successfully  prosecuted  their  excavat- 
ing operations. 

The  dirt  was  hid  under  the  straw  and  other 
refuse  matter  in  the  cellar,  and  it  was  trampled 
down  to  prevent  too  great  a  bulk.  When  the 
working  party  had  got  to  a  considerable  distance 
underground,  it  was  found  difficult  to  haul  the 
dirt  back  by  hand,  and  a  spittoon  which  had  been 
furnished  the  officers  in  one  of  the  rooms  was 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cart.  A  string- 
was  attaciied  to  it  and  it  was  run  in  the  tunnel, 
and  as  soon  as  filled  was  drawn  out  and  deposited 
under  the  straw.  But  after  hard  work  and  digging 
with  finger  nails,  knives  and  chisels,  a  number  of 
feet,  the  working  party  found  themselves  stopped 
by  piles  driven  in  the  ground.  These  were  at 
least  a  foot  in  diameter.  But  they  were  not  dis- 
couraged. Penkives,  or  any  other  articles  that 
would  cut,  were  called  for,  and  after  chipping, 
chipping,  chipping  for  a  long  time,  the  piles  were 
S'Veied,  and  the  tunnelers  commenced  again, 
after  a  time  reaching  the  sewer. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  met  their  fur- 
ther progress.  The  stench  from  the  sewer  and 
the  flow  of  filthy  water  was  so  great  that  one  of 
the  party  fainted,  and  was  dragged  out  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  the  project  in  that  direction  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  failure  was  communicated 
to  a  few  others  besides  those  who  had  first 
thought  of  escape,  and  then  a  party  of  seven- 
teen, after  viewing  the  premises  and  surroundings, 
concluded  to  tunnel  under  Carey  street.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  street  from  the  prison  was  a 
Sort  of  carriage  house  or  outhouse,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  to  dig  under  the  street  and  emerge  from 
under  or  near  the  house.  There  was  a  high  fence 
around  it,  and  the  guard  was  outside  of  this 
fence.  The  prisoners  then  commenced  to  dig  at 
the  other  side  of  the  chimney,  and  after  a  i\:\v 
handfulls  of  dirt  had  been  removed  they  found 
themselves  stopped  by  a  stone  wall,  which  proved 
afterwards  to  be  three  feet  thick.  The  party 
were  by  no  means  undaunted,  and  with  pocket- 
knives  and  penknives  they  commenced  operations 
upon  the  ;;tone  and  mortar. 

After  nineteen  days  andnights  at  hard  work  ihey 
again  struck  the  earth  beyond  the  wall,  and  pushed 
their  work  forward.  Here,  too,  (after  they  got 
some  distance  underground),  the  friendly  spittoon 
was  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  dirt  was 
hauled  out  in  small  quantities.  After  digging  tot 
some  days  the  question  arose  whether  they  had 
not  reached  the  point  aimed  at  ;  and  in  order  if 
possible  to  test  the  matter,  Captain  Gallagher,  of 
the  Second  Ohio  Regiment,  pretended  that  lie  had 
a  box  in  the  carriage-house  over  the  way,  and  de- 
sired to  search  it  out.  This  carriage-house,  it  is 
proper  testate,  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  boxes 
and  goods  sent  to  the  prisoners  from  the  North, 
and  the  ici  were  often  allowed  to  go,  under 

guard,  across  the  street  to  secure  their  property. 
Captain  Gallagher  was  allowed  permission  to  go 
there,  and  i  alked  across  under  guard,  he  as 

well  as  he  could,  paced  off  the  distance,  and  con- 
clud  d  that  th  j  street  was  about  fifty  feet  wide. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  February  the  working- 
parry  supposed  they  had  gone  a  sufficient  distance, 


and  commenced  to  dig  upward.  When  near  the 
surface  they  heard  the  rebel  guards  talking  above 
them,  and  discovered  they  were  two  or  three  feet 
yet  outside  the  fence. 

The  displacing  of  a  stone  made  considerable 
noise,  and  one  of  the  sentinels  called  to  his  com- 
rade and  asked  him  what  the  noise  meant.  The 
guards]  after  listening  a  few  minutes,  concluded 
that  nothing  was  wropg,  aud  returned  to  their 
beats.  The  hole  was  stopped  up  by  inserting  into 
the  crevice  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  filled  with 
straw,  and  bolstering  the  whole  up  with  boards, 
which  they  secured  from  the  floors,  etc.,  of  the 
prison.  The  tunnel  was  then  continued  some  six 
or  seven  feet  more,  and  when  the  working  party 
supposed  they  were  about  ready  to  emerge  to  day- 
light, others  in  the  prison  were  informed  that  there 
was  a  way  now  open  for  escape.  One  hundred 
and  nine  of  the  prisoners  decided  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  get  away.  Others  refused,  fearing  the 
consequences  if  they  were  recaptured. 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  the  prisoners  started  out,  Colonel  Rose  of 
New  York  leading  the  van.  Before  starting,  the 
prisoners  had  divided  themselves  into  squads  of 
two,  three  and  four,  and  each  squad  was  to  take  a 
different  route,  and  after  they  were  out  Were  to 
push  for  the  Union  lines  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
was  the  understanding  that  the  working  party 
werb  to  have  an  hour'  s  start  of  the  other  prison- 
ers, and,  consequently,  the  rope  ladder  in  the 
cellar  was  drawn  out.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  hour,  however,  the  other  prisoners  became 
impatient,  and  were  let  down  through  the  chim- 
ney successfully  into  the  cellar. 

The  aperture  was  so  narrow  that  but  one  man 
couid  get  through  at  a  time,  and  each  squad  car- 
ried with  them  provisions  in  a  haversack.  At 
midnight  a  false  alarm  was  created,  and  the  pris- 
oners made  considerable  noise  in  their  quarters. 
Providentially,  however,  the  guard  suspected 
nothing  wrong,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
exodus  was  again  commenced.  Colonel  Kendrick 
and  his  companions  looked  with  some  trepidation 
upon  the  movements  of  the  fugs  rives,  as  some  of 
them  exercising  but  little  discretion  moved  boldly 
out  of  the  enclosure  into  the  glare  of  the  gas 
light.  Many  of  them  were,  however,  in  citizen's 
dress,  and  as  all  the  rebel  guards  wore  the  United 
States  uniform,  but  little  suspicion  could  be  ex- 
cited, even  if  the  fugitives  had  been  accosted  by  a 
guard. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  the  lamps  were  extin- 
guished in  the  streets,  and  then  the  exit  was 
more  safely  accomplished.  There  were  many 
officers  who  desired  to  leave,  who  were  so  weak 
and  feeble  that  they  were  dragged  through  the 
tunnel  by  mere  force  and  carried  to  places  of  se- 
curity, until  such  time  as  they  would  be  able  to 
move  on  their  journey.  At  half  past  two  o'clock 
Captain  Joyce,  Colonel  Kendrick,  and  Lieutenant 
Bradford  passed  out  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named,  and  as  Colonel  Kendrick  emerged 
from  the  hole  ho  heard  the  guard  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  sing  out:  "  Post  No.  7,  half-past  two 
in  the  morning  and  all  is  well."  Lieutenant 
Bradford  was  intursted  with  the  provisions  for 
this  squad,  and  in  getting  through  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  haversack  behind  him,  as  he  could  not 
get  through  with  it  upon  him. 

Once  out  they  proceeded  up  the  sheet,  keeping 
in  the  shade  of  the  buildings,  and  passed  i  ;;  i- 
wordly  through  the  city. 

A  description  of  the  route  pursued  by  this 
party  and  of  the  tribulations  through  which  they 
passed,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rough  time 
they  all  had  of  it.  Colonel  Kendrick  had,  before 
leaving  the  prison,  mapped  out  his  course,  and 
concluded  that  the  best  route  to  take  was  the  one 
toward  Norfolk  or  Fortress  Monroe,  as  there  were 
fewer  rebel  pickets  in  that  direction,  They  there- 
fore kept  the  York  River  Railroad  to  the  left,  and 
moved  toward  the  Chickahomimy  River.  They 
passed  through  Boar  Swamp,  and  crossed  the 
road  leading  to  Bottom  Bridge.  Sometimes  they 
waded  through  mud  and  water  almost  up  to  their 
flecks,  and  kept  the  Bottom  Bridge  road  to  their 
left,  although  at  times  they  could  see  and  hear 
the  cars  traveling  over  the  York  River  road. 

While  passing  through  the  swamp  near  the 
Chickahominy,  Colonel  Kendrick  sprained  his 
ankle  and  fell.  Fortunately,  too,  was  that  fall 
for  him  and  his  party,  for  while  he  was  laying 
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a  direct  line  with  them  a  swamp  bridge  and  in 
the  dim  outline  they  could  perceive  that  parties 
with  muskets  were  passing  over  the  bridge.  They 
therefore  moved  some  distance  to  the  south,  and 
after  passing  through  more  of  the  swamp,  reached 
the  Chickahominy  about  four  miles  below  Bottom 
Bridge.  Here  now  was  a  difficulty.  The  river 
was  only  twenty  feet  wide,  but  it  was  very  deep, 
and  the  refugees  were  worn  out  and  fatigued! 
Chancing,  however,  to  look  up,  Lieutenant  Brad- 
ford saw  that  two  trees  had  fallen  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  that  their  branches  were  inter- 
locked. By  crawling  up  one  tree  and  down  the 
other,  the  fugitives  reached  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy. 

They  subsequently  learned  from  a  friendly 
negro  that,  had  they  crossed  the  bridge  they  had 
seen,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  recaptured, 
for  Captain  Turner,  the  keeper  of  Libby  Prison, 
had  been  out  and  posted  guards  there,  and  in  fact 
had  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  got  the  peo- 
ple up  as  a  vigilant  committee  to  capture  the  es- 
caped prisoners. 

After  crossing  over  this  natural  bridge  they 
laid  down  on  the  ground  and  slept  Until. sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  they  continued 
on  their  way,  keeping  eastwardly  as  near  as  they 
could.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  had  nothing  to 
cat,  and  were  almost  famished.  About  noon  of 
the  11th  they  met  several  negroes,  who  gave  them 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  furnished  them  with  food. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  these  friendly 
negroes,  they  remained  quietly  in  the  woods  until 
darkness  had  set  in,  when  they  were  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  supper  by  the  negroes,  and 
after  dark  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  negroes 
(who_  everywhere  showed  their  friendship  to  the 
fugitives)  having  first  directed  them  how  to  avoid 
the  rebel  pickets.  That  night  they  passed  a  camp 
of  rebels,  and  could  plainly  see  the  smoke  and 
camp  fires.  But  their  wearied  feet  gave  out,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  stop  and  rest,  having  only 
marched  five  miles  that  day. 

They  started  again  at  daylight  on  the  13th,  and 
after  moving  awdnle  through  the  woods  they  saw 
a  negro  woman  working  in  a  field  and  called  her 
to  them.  From  her  they  received  directions  and 
were  told  that  the  rebel  pickets  had  been  about 
there  I  (joking  for  the  fugitives  from  Libby.  Here 
they  laid  down  again,  and  reassmned  their  jour- 
ney when  darkness  set  in,  and  marched  five  miles, 
but  halted  till  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the 
journey  was  resumed. 

At  one  point  they  met  a  negress  in  a  field,  and 
she  told  them  that  her  mistress  was  a  Secesh 
woman,  and  that  she  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  party,  however,  were  exceedingly  hungry, 
and  they  determined  to  secure  some  food.  This 
they  did  by  boldly  approaching  the  house  and 
informing  the  mistress  that  they  were  fugitives 
from  Norfolk,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Butler  ; 
and  the  secesh  sympathies  of  the 'woman  were  at 
once  aroused,  and  she  gave  them  of  her  substance, 
and  started  them  on  their  way,  with  directions 
how  to  avoid  the  Yankee  soldiers,  who  occasionally 
scouted  in  that  vicinity.  This  information  was 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  refugees,  for  by  it  they 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Federal  forces. 

When  about  15  miles  from  Williamsburg  the 
party  came  upon  the  main  road  and  found  the 
tracks  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  A  piece  of 
paper  found  by  Captain  Jones  satisfied  him  that 
they  were  Union  caAahy  ;  but  his  companions 
were  suspicious,  and  avoided  the  road  and  moved 
forward.  At  the  "Burnt  Ordinary,"  (about  10 
miles  from  Williamsburg)  awaited  the  return  of 
the  cavalry  that  had  moved  up  the  road  and  from 
behind  a  fence  corner  where  they  were  secreted, 
t  e  fugitives  saw  the  flag  of  the  Union,  supported 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  proved  to  be  a 
detachment  of  Colonel  Spear's  11th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
escaped  prisoners.  Colonel  Kendrick  says  his 
feelings  at  seeing  the  old  flag  are  indescribable. 

At  all  points  along  the  route  the  fugitives  de- 
scribe their  reception  by  the  negroes  as  most  en- 
thusiastic, and  there  was  no  lack  of  white  people 
who  sympathized  with  them  and  helped  them  on 
their  way. 

In  their  escape  the  officers  were  aided  by  citi- 
zens of  Richmond,  not  foreigners  or  the  poor  class 
only,  but  by  natives  and  persons  of  wealth.    They 


there  one  of  them  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  in   know  their  friends  there,  but  very  properly  with- 
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hold  any  mention  of  their  names.  Of  those  who 
got  out  of  Libby  Prison  there  were  a  number  of 
sick  ones,  who  were  cared  for  by  ~U  niou  people, 
and  will  eventually  reach  the  Union  lines  through 
their  aid. 


of  the  prison  some  two  hundred  yards  into  the 
street,  opening  on  a  vacant  lot. 


Narrative  of  Captain  John  F.  Porter,  jr.,  Fourteenth 
New  York  Cavalry— Particulars  of  his  Escape. 
Captain  John  P.  Porter,  of  the  Fourteenth 
New  York  Cavalry,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Mon- 
day night  February  15,  1864,  from  Washington, 
having  escaped  from  Richmond;  where  he  was_  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Captain  Porter  was  taken  pris- 
oner on  the  15th  of  June,  1863,  in  the  attack  on 
Port  Hudson.  He  was  carried  to  Jackson,  and 
thence  conducted  to  the  rebel  capital,  which  he 
reached  on  the  29th  of  June.  In  Richmond  he 
was  incarcerated  in  the  now  famous  Libby  prison. 
Some  two  months  previous  to  his  escape,  Cap- 
tain Porter  determined  upon  making  such  an  at- 
tempt. He  then  tried  to  purchase  a  rebel  uniform, 
but  could  not  get  it.  At  a  later  date,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  rebel  clothing,  several 
brother  officers  in  prison  providing  him  with  each 
article  suitable  for  his  purpose,  which  they  pos- 
sessed. Captain  Porter  was  so  emaciated  from 
want  of  food  and  the  sufferings  while  in  prison, 
as  well  as  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  at 
the  Second  Bull  Run,  that  he  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  walking ;  but  after  taking  a  little  exer- 
cise daily,  and  gradually  increasing  the  same,  he 
soon  found  his  strength  increasing,  and  nerved 
himself  to  the  task  of  an  effort  to  escape. 

On    the  morning  of  the  29th  of  last  January, 
accompanied  by  Major  E.  L.  Bates,   of  the  18th 
Illinois  Volunteers,  Captain  Porter  made  his  first 
attempt.     He  went  down  to  the  main  entry  of  the 
prison  and  entered  the  surgeon's  room.     Here  he 
informed  the  surgeon  that  he  was  attacked  with 
chills,  and  so  deceived  this  excellent  medical  gen- 
tleman  that   he   gave   him  medicine  for  the  dis- 
ease.    He  next  passed  down  into  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  Commissary,  shaved  his  beard  and 
darkened  his  eyebrows  and  hair,  thus  disguising 
himself    perfectly.     Captain  Porter  did  not  then 
endeavor  to  pass  out  of  the  gate,  but  waited  until 
three   o'clock   in   the   afternoon,  which  was  the 
hour  designated   for   roll-call.     At   this   time  he 
went   into   the   middle   room  of  the  prison,  and, 
roll-cah  being  over,  went  down  with  the  guard. 
Captain  Porter  then  waited  until  the  guard  went 
into  the  building,  and  while  a  new  one  was  being 
placed   on   duty   passed    Post  No.  1,  down  Carey 
street,  in  which  Libby  Prison  is  situated.    Having 
got  outside  of  the  city  limits,  he  suddenly  stum- 
bled against  a  battery,  and,  seeing  a  negro  in  the 
vicinity,  asked  the  name  of  the  battery,  and  was 
told  it  was  No.  4.     Passed   out  along  the  Nine 
Mile  road,  and,  coming  to  a  wood,  stayed  there  over 
night,  and  returned  to  Richmond   next  morning, 
in  order  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
reaching  the  Union  lines.     In  Richmond  Captain 
Porter  now  remained  nine  days  without  suspicion, 
during  which  time  he  passed  around  the  entire  for- 
tifications of  the  city.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
procured  a  passport  from  a  rebel  officer,  and,  in 
company  with  a  family  of  Irish  refugees,  started 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     Arriving  at  Cat 
Tail  Church,  in  Hanover  count}*,  the  party  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  Rebel  Cavalry.     Captain 
Porter's  passport  was  rigorously  examined,  and  his 
person  robbed  of  one  hundred  dollars  Confederate 
money,  the  rebels  leaving  him  fifty  in  his  posses 
sion.     Two  days  after,  having  reached  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  river  was  crossed  into  Richmond 
County,  and  the  party  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  on  Thursday.     They  were  secreted  in  the 
house  of  a  Union  gentleman  until   Friday  night, 
who,  for  $20  in   gold,  chartered  a   boat  to  carry 
them  to  Maryland.     They  were   then  -  landed  at 
Clement's    Bay,    St.    Mary's   County,   Maryland. 
Captain  Porter  here  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Second,  Fifth  and  Sixth  regular  Cavalry,  and 
was  by  them  escorted  to  Leonardtown.     Here  the 
esco.ped  officer  was  provided  with  transportation 
to  Point  Lookout,  where,  on 
Manton,  he  was  sent  on  to  Washington 

Major  Bates,  who  escaped  a  few  hours  previous 
to  Captain  Porter,  was  subsequently  recaptured. 

Captain  Porter  says  that  the  tunnel  by  which 
the  last  batch  of  officers   made  their  escape  from 


The  Youngest  Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, 

At  the  Caledonian  supper  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  December,  1863,  General  Rosecrans  exhib- 
ited the  photograph  of  a  boy  who  he  said  was 
the  youngest  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber 
land.  His  name  is  Johnny  Clem,  twelve  years  of 
age,  a  member  of  Company  C,  22d  Michigan  In- 
fantry. His  home  was  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  first 
attracted  the  attentioir  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  during 
a  review  at  Nashville,  where  he  was  acting  as 
marker  for  his  regiment.  His  extreme  youth  (he 
is  quite  small  for  his  age)  and  intelligent  appear- 
ance interested  the  General,  and  calling  him  to 
him  he  questioned  him  as  to  his  name,  age,  regi- 
ment, etc.  General  Rosecrans  spoke  encouragingly 
to  the  young  soldier,  and  told  him  to  come  and 
see  him  whenever  he  came  where  he  was.  He  saw 
no  more  of  the  boy  until  the  end  of  1863,  when 
he  went  to  his  place  of  residence — the  Burnet 
House — and  found  Johnny  Clem  sitting  on  his 
sofa,  waiting  to  see  him.  Johnny  had  experienced 
some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war  since  last  they 
met.  He  had  been  captured  by  Wheeler's  Cav- 
alry near  Bridgeport.  His  captors  took  him  to 
Wheeler  who  saluted  him  with — 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  you  d- d  little 

Yankee  scoundrel  V 


sto 


uth 


General  Wheeler, 


-d  scoundrel  than  you  are, 


Said  Johnny  Clem 
I  am  no  more  a  d — 
sir." 

Johnny  said  that  the  rebels  stole  about  all  that 
he  had  including  his  pocket-book,  which  contained 
only  twenty-five  cents. 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  cared  for  the  rest,"  he 
added,  "if  they  hadn't  stolen  my  hat,  which  had 
three  bullet  holes  it  received  at  Chickamauga." 

He  was  finally  paroled  and  sent  North.  On 
Saturday  he  was  on  his  way  from  Camp  Chase  to 
his  regiment,  having  been  exchanged.  General 
Rosecrans  observed  that  the  young  soldier  had 
chevrons  on  his  arm,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 
He  said  he  was  promoted  to  a  corporal  for  shooting 
a  rebel  Colonel  at  Chickamauga.  The  Colonel 
was  mounted,  and  stopped  Johnny  at  some  point 
on  the  field,  crying,  "  Stop,  you  little  Yankee 
devil."  Johnny  "halted,  bringing  his  Australian 
rifle  to  an  "  order,"  thus  throwing  the  Colonel  off 
his  guard,  cocked  his  piece,  (which  he  could  easily 
do,  being  so  short),  and  suddenly  bringing  his 
piece  to  his  shoulder,  fired,  the  Colonel  falling 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  breast. 

The  little  fellow  told  ins  story  simply  and  mo- 
destly, and  the  General  determined  to  honor  his 
bravery.  He  gave  him  the  badge  of  the  "  Roll 
of  Honor,"  which  Mrs.  Saunders,  wife  of  the  host 
of  the  Burnet  House,  sewed  upon  Johnny's  coat. 
His  eyes  glistened  with  pride  as  he  looked  upon 
the  badge,  and  little  Johnny  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  grown  an  inch  or  two'  taller,  he  stood  so 
erect.  He  left  his  photograph  with  General  Rose- 
crans, who  exhibits  it  with  pride.  We  may  hear 
again  of  Johnny  Clem,  the  youngest  soldier  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


— -^--S-itfv^-- — 


reporting  to  General 


GENERAL  GPJLNT  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNS. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Portrait  Monthly 
we  gave  a  Ml  sketch  of  General  Grant,  who  was 
at  that  time  just  emerging  from  the  cloud  of  ad- 
verse public  opinion.  Since  that  article  was  pub- 
lished General  Grant  has  earned  for  himself  the 
highest  military  position  in  the  United  Stale,., 
having  on  the  1st  of  March,  1864,  been  appointed 
LieUtenant-General  of  the  American  Army — the 
second  who  ever  held  the  full  rank  since  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States.  The  campaigns 
of  such  a  soldier  compiled  into  a  volume  would 
be  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  Julian  K. 
Larke  has  produced  such  a  work.  Mr.  Larke's 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  details  necessary  for  a 
book  of  this  nature  are  said  to  be  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  character,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  his  production,  there  is  but  little  doubt  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  material  within  his  reach. 
The  volume,  which  contains  512  pages,  will  have 
a  ready  sale,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard 
work  of  military  history.  Messrs.  Derby  & 
Miller,  New  York,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
American  News  Company  the  General  Agents. 


Military  Etiquette. 

Lieutenant ,   of  the   Third   Rhode  Island 

Heavy  Artillery,  at  one  of  the  posts  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  while  on  duty  in  a  car- 
riage, had  the  kindness  to  favor  a  staff  officer 
with  a  ride.  On  meeting  a  private  of  a  colored 
regiment  who  paid  the  required  salute  which  was 
properly  returned  by  the  Lieutenant,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue,  in  substance,  ensued  : 

Staff  Officer. — "  Do  you  salute  niggers  1" 

Lieutenant.—"  He  is  a  soldier  ;  and  ho  saluted 
me." 

Staff  Officer.—"  I  swear  that  I  wont  salute  a 
nigger." 

Lieutenant. — "The  regulations  require  you  to 
return  a  salute." 

Staff  Officer. — "  Curse  such  Regulations ;  I'll 
never  salute  a  nigger  ;  and  I.  don't  think  much  of 
a  man  that  will." 

Lieutenant — (coolly  reining  in  his  horse.) — 
"  You  can  get  out  and  walk,  sir." 

The  official  was  consigned  to  shoe  leather  and 


A  Mobile  Market  Scene. 

The  Mobile  Tribune  has  the  following,  and  it 
shows  to  what  a  condition  the  laboring  classes 
are  reduced  in  the  South  : 

The- -market  continues  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  every  variety  of  vegetables  raised  at 
this  Reason  of  the  year,  plenty  of  good  beef  and 
mutton,  fish,  etc. 

Speaking  of  fish,  we  heard  of  a  scene  that  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  fish  market  a  short 
time  since.     It  was  told  to  us  about  as  follows  : 

One  of  the  conscript  officers  learning  that  there 
were  several  of  the  fishermen  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary laws,  on  the  Saturday  evening  posted  himself 
with  a  couple  of  guards  in  that  locality  ;  he  placed 
himself  near  a  fellow  who  vended  crabs.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  lady  stepped  up  and  asked  the 
price,  when  the  young  Diego  remarked  : 

"  Two  dollars  a  dozen,  marm." 

"My  gracious,  it  isn't  possible  you  ask  two  dol- 
lars for  one  dozen  crabs  ?" 

"  You  no  like,  you  no  take  ;  you  no  want  to  buy, 
go  away  ;  la  no  want  youa  money  ;  it  is  no  mora 
two  dimes  three  years  ago." 

The  lady  became  disgusted  and  left.  Several 
other  purchasers  came  up  and  they  were  treated 
in  the  same  uncivil  manner.  Finally  the  conscript 
officer,  who  heard  all  the  conversation,  stepped  up 
and  asked : 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  service,  sir  ?" 

The  Diego  knew  him  and  his  business  at  once, 
so  he  attempted  to  evade  the  inquiry  by  replying  : 

"  I  no  cara  for  a  fewa  fisha.  You  want  him, 
take  him,  for  one  dollar  pnd  six  bits." 

"  I  don't  want  your  fish,  1  asked  if  yon  were  at- 
tached to  any  military  company  ?" 

"You  Wanta  de  fish,  taka  de  fish  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half." 

"  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
citizen  or  a  soldier?" 

"  Well  taka  dis  bunch  for  yourself.  I  no  cara 
for  a  buncha  of  fish;  taka  de  fish  ;  taka  as  much 
as  you  want  for  nothing,"  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape, but  it  was  no  go. 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  Provost  Marshal's 
office  to  state  his  exemption,  or  take  Iris  place  in 
the  ranks  to  defend  the  country  that  has  furnished 
him  with  food  and  protection  for  years  past. 


Libby  Prison,  was  commenced  on  last  New  Year's  I  the  sand,  with  the  reflection,  we  could  hope,  that 
Night.     It  extended  from  one  of  the  lower  rooms  he  was  less  of  a  man  than  a  soldier. 


Badges  of  Honorable  Distinction. 
The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  for  each 
battle  in  which  every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer  and  private  of  the  Invalid  Corps  may  have 
been  engaged  and  borne  an  honorable  part,  a 
scarlet  braid,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide  may  be 
worn  on  the  right  arm,  with  a  space  of  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  between  each  braid.  This  will  become 
an  honorable  badge,  showing  the  services  the 
officer  or  soldier  has  performed,  and  will  be  as 
highly  prized  by  the  brave  wearers  as  the  ribbons 
and  crosses  so  proudly  worn  by  the  veterans  of 
European  armies. 


Prentice  thinks  the  rebellion  must  feel  as  Satan 
did  when  he  was  ejected  from  Heaven— greatly 
cast  down. 
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FX-GOYERNOR  HICKS. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Holiday  Hicks,  the  patriotic 
Union  Ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was 
horn  in  Dorchester  County,  in  that  State.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  in  his  native  place,  and  at  an 
early  period 'of  his  life  was  elected  to  the  Mayor- 
alty of  the  County  seat. 

Mr.  Hicks  took  some  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  returned  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  which 
he  represented  the  interest  of  his  native  County. 
In  this  legislative  body  Mr.  Hicks  was  much  es- 
teemed both  for  his  talents  and  his  integrity  of 

nng T"l  pt  PI1 

During  the  year  1857  Mr.  Hicks  stood  the  con- 
test with  Colonel  Groome,  of  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land, for  the  honors  of  the  Gubernatorial  chair, 
and    came    off   the 
victor. 

Governor  Hicks 
held  office  at  one  of 
the  most  trying 
epochs  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Maryland. 
The  Pro-Slavery 
party  of  the  State, 
who  held  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Legis- 
ture,  were  trying 
their  utmost  to  drag 
Maryland  into  the 
vortex  of  Secession, 
and  but  for  the 
prompt  action  of 
the  Governor  in  aid- 
ing the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  plot 
would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  first  decisive 
public  act   of  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  in  favor 
of    the   Union    was 
his  reply   to  A.  H. 
Handy,     who     had 
been   delegated    by 
the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi to  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  a  Com- 
missioner to    invite 
that     C  o  m  m  o  n 
wealth  to  join  the 
interests      of      the 
Southern     States 
Confederacy.      The 
Mississippi  Commis- 
sioner   stated    that 
the     crisis     of    the 
National  affairs  was 
upon   the    country ; 
and      the      danger 
which      imperiled 
the      safety      and 
rights  of  the  South- 
ern   States   by    the 
election    of    a    sec 
tional  candidate   to 
the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  a 
platform   of  princi- 
ples  destructive  of 
their  Constitutional 
rights,     called    for 
prompt  and  decisive 
action  for   the  pur- 
pose   of.  protection 
and  future  security. 
To  these  views  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  replied 
on    Dec.    19,    18G0, 

hoping  that  Mississippi  would  act  with  prudence. 
He  however  refused  to  call  the  Legislature  to- 
gether, and  only  by  their  action  could  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Secession  be  carried  out. 

The  friends  of  the  South  endeavored  in  vain  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Governor  to  their 
movement.  Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-two  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  State  Senate,  met  and 
adopted  an  address,  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
extra  session ;  but  to  this  address  Gov.  Hicks  re- 
plied that  he  "  firmly  believed  a  division  of  the 
Government  would  inevitably  produce  civil  war." 
He  inquired  what  the  Legislature,  if  convened, 
could  do  in  such  a  crisis,  to  remove  the  troubles 


which  then  beset  the  Union.  He  asserted  that 
Maryland  was  a  Conservative  Southern  State,  and 
he  contended  that  the  parties  who  should  be  heard 
were  those  who,  if  a  war  ensued,  would  have  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  do  the  fighting,  and  not  a  few 
excited  politicians,  many  of  whom  would  have 
nothing  to  lose  from  the  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  ruin  of  the  State.  "  Such  men," 
said  he,  "  would  naturally  urge  you  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  of  what  they  denominated  '  this  cursed 
Union,'  although  the  people  of  Maryland,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  decide  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  justify  secession."  He  hoped  that  he  would 
end  his  days  as  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  Union  ; 
but  if  it  was  his  fate  to  witness  its  downfall,  he 
would  wish  at  his  dying  hour  to  be  able  to  say 


HON.  THOMAS   H.  HICKS. 


that  he  had  "  neither  by  word  or  deed,  assisted  in 
hastening  its  disruption." 

As  time  passed  on  it  became  evident  that  Gov. 
Hicks'  policy  was  unanimously  approved  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the  State,  if  not 
in  the  Central  portion.  The  rebel  sympathizers, 
however,  held  a  counter-meeting  in  Baltimore ; 
but  the  attendance  was  very  slim.  Irregular 
State  Conventions  were  held  in  that  city  during 
February  and  March,  1861  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  firm  stand  made  by  Governor  Hicks,  the  im- 
pression upon  the  delegates  was  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  events,  rather  than 
rush  headlong  into  Secession,  and  with  this  action 


the  subject  was  laid  over  until  the  condition  of  the 
South  could  be  better  developed. 

The  attack  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter 
made  no  change  in  the  views  of  Governor  Hicks. 
He  admitted  in  his  proclamation  of  April  18, 
1861,  that  the  emergency  was  great,  but  at  the 
same  time  asserted  that  the  consequences  of  a 
rash  step  would  be  fearful.  He  therefore  coun- 
selled the  people,  in  all  earnestness,  to  withhold 
their  hands  from  whatever  might  tend  to  precipi- 
tate the  State  into  discord  and  ruin.  He  called 
upon  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to  obey  the  laws 
and  preserve  the  peace  ;  and  proclaimed  that  all 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Governor  should  be 
strenuously  exerted  to  maintain  the  same. 

The  exciting  events  at  Baltimore  on  April  19, 

1861,  did  not  alter 
the  Governor's 
views.  His  object 
was  to  gain  time. 
The  Secessionists 
tried  to  assemble 
the  Legislature  in 
an  unlawful  man- 
ner at  Baltimore,  in 
which  city,  that 
body,  surrounded  by 
malcontents,  would 
have  been  forced  to 
pass  the  Act  of  Se- 
cession. Governor 
Hicks,  to  gain  fur- 
ther time,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature 
on  April  26,  in  the 
Union  city  of  Fred- 
erick ;  and  on  that 
day  it  met  in  ac- 
cordance with  that 
notice.  Gov.  Hicks 
sent  in  his  message, 
in  which  he  recited 
all  the  sad  events  of 
the  times,  and 
stated  his  convic- 
tion that  under 
the  then  existing 
troubles,  the  only 
course  that  Mary- 
land could  pursue 
with  safety  would 
be  "  in  preserving  a 
neutral  position  be- 
tween the  North 
and  South."  He  as- 
serted that  the  war 
had  been  brought 
upon  the  country ; 
but  not  by  any  act  or 
wish  of  the  people 
of  Maryland,  who 
had  done  all  they 
could  to  avert  it. 

In  the  meantime, 
the  State  troops  in 
Baltimore  who  were 
in  league  with  the 
rebels,  were  dis- 
armed by  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  were  also 
the  Police  and  other 
bodies. 

This       persistent 
conduct  enabled  the 
loyal  portion  of  the 
State,     which    was 
largely  in  the   ma- 
jority,   to     recover 
from     their      panic 
and  assume  control  of  the  municipal  affairs.     The 
rebellious  leaders  in  the  State  were  placed  under 
arrest,  a  new  Legislature  elected  and  convened, 
and  a  strict  investigation  held. 
'  Governor  Hicks  applied  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts about  Christmas,  1861,  to  ascertain  the 
pecuniary  position  of  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  or  were  wounded  at  Baltimore  on  April 
19.     Upon  receiving  the  desired  information,  the 
Legislature  apporopriated  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  their  relief. 

On  January  1,  1862,  Governor  Hicks'  term  of 
office  expired,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Bradford. 
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Watches   Given  Away!! 


Agents  and  dealers  should  look  at  the 
GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY, 
■which  we  offer,  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
our  NEW  NOVELTf  i'KTZfE  PACKET. 

£15  Capital  only  required  to  obtain  a 
WATCH,  FKES,  with  first  Order.    Also, 

SPLENDID   STEEL    ENGRAVINGS. 

$10  invested  will  yield  £50.  Never  before 
w^re  such  inducements  offered.  Full  par- 
ticulars, in  Circulars,  mailed  free.  G.  S. 
HASKINS  &  CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Oldest  established  Prize  Package  House  in 
the  (Jailed  States. 


GREAT    BOOKS. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  Catalogue 
THOMAS     ORMSBY 

PURCHASING    AGFNCY, 

86  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 


Two  Dollars  made  from  twen- 
ty  cents.  Call  and  examine,  or  ten  sam- 
ples sent  free  by  mail  for  20c.  Retails  for 
$2,  by  R.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square, 
New  York. 


25  Cent  Legal  Tender  Casket  of  Music. 
$15  a  Day,  and  a  Watch  Free. 

This  is  a  new  style  of  Stationery  Casket, 
the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public ;  most 
salable  and  pays  the  largest  profits. 

Reader,  delay  not,  tend  at  once  for  our 
new  free  circular,  whether  you  want  it  or 
not,  and  we  will  return  to  you  the  postage 
on  your  letter,  or  its  equivalent  as  we  want 
every  person  to  have  a  circular.  It  aston- 
ishes everybody,  defys  competition,  and 
outstrips  all  competitors.  One  thousand 
Agents  Wanted.  Samples  50  cents.  Ad- 
dress, WIER  &  CO.,  605  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEORGE    M.    TRACY'S 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  YOKE 

PERFECT  FITTING  SHIRT  MANUFAC- 
TORY, 101  William  street,  N.  Y. 
THOSE  DESDUNG  A  SUPERIOR  FIT- 
TING SHIRT  WILL  NOT  BE  DISAP- 
POINTED. SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
FROM  MEASURE.  HIS  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE ENABLE  -  HIM  TO  SAY  TH  T 
FOR  ELEGANCE  OF  STYLE,  CHOICE 
MATERIAL  AND  SUPERIOR  WORK- 
MANSHIP, HE  CANNOT  BR  EXCELLED. 
A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  A .  L  KINDS 
MEMS'  FURNISHING  GOODS  ON  HAND. 
FINE  T'IREE  AND  FOUR-PLY  LNEN 
COLLARS;  RICH  NECK  TIES  AND 
SCARFS,  SUSPENDERS,  GLOVES,  HO- 
SIERY AND  UNDER  GARMENTS  OF 
ALL  KINDS. 

GEO.  M.  TRACY,  Agent, 

101  William  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE  Combining 
amusement  with  instruction, 
is  mailed  post-paid  for  $2  25 ; 
or.  with  six  beautiful  mounted 
objects,  for  $3.  With  twenty- 
four  objects,  $5. 

By  Henry  Onist,  335  Broad- 
way, New  York.  He  will 
also  mail,  postpaid,  the  Belle- 
vue  or  perfected  Stereoscope, 
which  has  a  sliding  Focus; 
and  Field  Piece,  accommo- 
dating all  eyes,  for  $3;  with  twelve  assorted 
Views,  $(5. 


The  NOVELTY  MAGNI- 
FYING GLASS,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  living  Insects, 
Seeds,  Flowers,  and  opaque 
objects  generally.  Mailed, 
prepaid,  for  $1  50;  or.  with 
12  mounted  objects  for  $3. 

By  HE  RY  UR'IG,  ISO 
Centre  street,  New  York. 


Unicn.  Plsying-  Ceids. 
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GOVERNOR  CURTIN. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  the 
son  of  Roland  Curtin,  and  was  born  in  Bellefonte, 
Centre  County,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1817. 
The  inhabitants  of  layyiative  county  were  mostly 
engaged  in  the  manlP^ 
facture  of  iron,  but 
still  a  number  of  very 
good  farmers  are  loca- 
ted therein.  The  elder 
Curtin  was  a  noted  iron 
manufacturer  for  for- 
ty years  in  Centre  Co., 
where  he  accumulated 
a  large  estate  and  left 
his  children  well  pro- 
vided for.  The  mother 
of  Gov.  Curtin  was  a 
daughter  of  represen- 
tative Andrew  Gregg, 
of  British  war  fame, 
and  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Jefferson 
and  Madison. 

Young  Curtin  was 
educated  in  Milton, 
Northumberland  Co., 
where  he  was  one  of 
the  pupils  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Kirkpatrick.  After 
obtaining  a  good  rudi- 
mental  education  he 
was  placed  in  the  law 
office  and  law  school 
of  Judge  Reed,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  At  this  time 
the  school  formed  a 
portion  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  Judge 
Reed  was  esteemed  as 
the  best  lawyer  in 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year 
1839  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  began  his 
profession  in  Belle- 
fonte. He  was  fairly 
successful,  and  tran- 
sacted a  large  and 
varied  practice  in  the 
Courts  of  the  neigh- 
boring Counties.  Like 
all  lawyers,  he  began 
to  take  a  great  interest 
in  politics,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the 
Whig  party  of  the  pe- 
riod. He  was  very 
actively  engaged  dur- 
ing 1840  in  promoting 
the  election  of  Gen. 
Harrison  as  President 
of  the  United  States  ; 
and  in  1844  stumped 

the  State  in  support  of  Henry  Clay— being  always 
successful  in  collecting  an  audience  on  the  shortest 
notice. 

Mr.  Curtin  was  placed  on  the  Electoral  ticket 
for  1848,  and  again  traveled  through  his  native 


State  advocating  the  cause  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor. 
In  1852  he  supported  the  nomination  of  General 
Scott,  was  placed  on  the  Electoral  ticket,  and 
worked  arduously  in  his  behalf.  In  fact,  in  all 
his  political  actions,  he  took  the  side  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs. 


GOVERNOR  ANDREW  G.  CURTIN 


During  the  year  1854  Mr.  Curtin  was  very 
earnestly  requested  by  the  voters  of  the  centre  of 
Pennsylvania  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  but  refused  ;  receiving  instead 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  Central  Committee. 


He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Governor  Pollock 
as  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

Secretary  Curtin  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
attention  to  Common  Schools  and  to  the  question 
of  public  improvements.  After  his  retirement 
from  the   State  Secretaryship  he  again  devoted 

himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  was 
very  active  in  the  ex- 
tension of  railroad  fa- 
cilities through  the 
centre  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Curtin  accepted 
the  nomination  for 
Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing 1860 ;  was  success- 
fully elected  during 
the  fall  of  that  year, 
and  on  January  15, 
1861,  was  formally 
inaugurated.  The 
country  was  then  be- 
coming distracted  by 
the  first  movements  of 
a  rebellion,  and  Gov. 
Curtin  soon  began  to 
make  preparations  to 
support  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. On  April  9 
he  sent  a  message  to 
the  State  Legislature 
r  e  c  ommending  that 
measures  be  imme- 
diately adopted  to 
remedy  the  defects  in 
the  militia  system  of 
the  State.  The  Legis- 
lature supported  the 
measure,  and  three 
days  after  it  became  a 
law. 

The  excitement  at- 
tending the  fall  of 
Sumter  requiring 
speedy  legislative  ac- 
tion, the  recently  ad- 
journed Legislature 
was  again  convened 
on  April  30,  under 
Gov.  Curtin's  procla- 
mation of  April  20. 
Volunteers  were  called 
for  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  through 
Gov.  Curtin's  energy, 
the  first  regiment  that 
entered  the  National 
Capital  for  its  defence 
was  the  25th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, 
Colonel  Cake.  The 
Legislature  provided 
for  the  raising  of  a 
Reserve  Corps,  and 
when  the  three  years' 
volunteers  were  called 
for,  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to  send  a  full  Divi- 
sion at  once  into  the  field. 

During  the  whole  war  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Cur- 
tin gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  and 
in  1863  he  was  again  re-elected  Governor. 
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SOLDIERS'  LETTERS. 


The  mail !  The  mail ! 
And  sunburned  cheeks  and  eager  eyes 

Come  crowding  round  the  captain's  tent, 
Each  outstretched  hand  receives  the  prize 

For  fond  perusal  meant. 
Unless  distressing  news  be  told, 

These  letters  naught  of  pain  convey, 
For  friends  at  home  will  never  scold 

The  lad  that's  far  away. 

The  mail !  The  mail ! 
And  toil  stained  palms  are  closing  there — 

How  rough  !  how  very  coarsely  moulded  !— 
On  dainty  missives,  fresh  and  fair, 

By  lily  fingers  folded. 
For  kindly  thoughts  pursue  the  youth 

Who  battles  with  his  country's  foe, 
Nor  soiled  attire,  nor  guise  uncouth 

Prevents  their  genial  flow. 

The  mail !  The  mail ! 
A  father's  words  of  pride  unci  cheer ; 


A  mother's  trembling  admonition 
blessing — oh,  ' 


A  sister's  blessing — oh,  how  clear  ! 

A  brother's  generous  wishing. 
And  many  missives,  frank  and  brighl , 

From  early  friend  and  neighbor  boy  ; 
Each  page  a  volume  of  delight — 

A  brimming  cup  of  joy. 

The  mail !  The  mail 
And  stillness  rules  the  boisterous  throng, 

And  "  silence  half  an  hour  "  prevails. 
The  heaven  of  those  who  wait  so  long 

The  coming  of  the  mails. 
Each  reads  his  own,  and  these  alone, 

No  soldier  seeks  to  play  the  spy, 
And  letters,  wheresover  thrown, 

Are  safe  from  every  eye. 


THE    MILITARY    HEUOIHE. 


A  TALE  OE  THE  POTOMAC  ARMY. 


BY   LIEUT.-COL. 


CHAPTER  I.— The  Enlistment. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  rebellion  the 
heavy  demand  upon  civilians  to  fill  our  armies 
caused  many  opportunities  to  exist  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  females  into  the  service,  and  the  doings  of 
such  a  soldier  is  the  subject  of  this  present  story. 

In  a  quiet  town  of  Connecticut  during  1861 
there  lived  a  family  whose  patriotic  ardor  was 
only  to  be  equaled  by  their  devotion  to  each  other. 
The  lives  of  two  members  of  this  family  are 
closely  woven  with  this  narrative,  and  consist  of 
a  brother  and  sister.  The  brother  we  will  call 
Charles  and  the  sister  Jennie.  Charles  was  a  fine, 
well-formed  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age ;  Jennie  was  much  younger,  of  a 
fair  complexion  and  healthy  constitution,  and  was 
betrothed  to  a  dashing  young  fellow  named  Arthur 
— a  tall,  dark-haired  young  man,  a  few  years  of 
age  in  advance  of  Jennie. 

The  call  for  half  a  million  of  men  stirred  up 

the  patriotism  of  the  people  residing  in  S , 

and  among  those  who  enlisted   were  Charles  and 

Arthur.      They   both    joined   Co.    B   of  the 

Connecticut  Volunteers  and  left  for  the  regimental 
rendezvous  at  New  London. 

The  two  young  men  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
Jennie  began  to  droop  through  the  lack  of  their 
society.  She  loved  her  brother,  but  she  also 
loved  Arthur ;  and  both  being  -absent  she  felt 
heart-sick  and  lonely.  She  partially  relieved  her 
weariness  while  the  regiment  was  encamped  at 
the  rendezvous,  by  taking  trips  to  that  place ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  soldiers  started  for  the  seat  of  war 
and  she  had  bidden  them  a  long  farewell,  she  felt 
very  sad  and  disheartened. 

"  What  if  they  should  be  killed  ?"  she  inwardly 
inquired  of  herself  a  few  days  after  they  had 
gone.  "  Ah  !  they  would  be  buried  by  their  com- 
panions. But  if  they  were  wounded?  They 
would  die  from  neglect,  and  no  one  to  close  their 
eyes.     I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with  them.'' 

Rub-a-dub-dub  —  Rub-a-dub-dub  —  R  ab-a-dnb — 
R  ub-a-d  ub— R  ub-a-d  ub-d  ub . 

Jennie  looked  out  of  the  window  of  her  home 


and  saw  a  squad  of  srldiers  beating  up  recruits 
for  the  very  company  her  brother  and  lover  had 
joined.  How  she  wished  she  was  a  man  so  that 
she  could  volunteer.  She  could  not  go  as  a  woman. 
Suppose  she  were  to  attire  herself  as  a  man  and 
offer  her  services.  She  would  only  be  considered 
a  young  boy,  and  might  be  accepted.  But  what 
could  she  do  with  her  long  fair  hair?  Cut  it  off. 
Yes,  but  Avhat  a  sacrifice.  The  hair  that  had  been 
her  pride  for  years  ;  to  be  cut  off  perhaps  never 

to  grow   again.      And   if  taken   off  in   S it 

would  cause  remark,  and  her  object  would  soon 
be  betrayed. 

"  I  have  it,"  she  said  aloud. 

"  Have  what  ?"  said  her  sister,  who  was  sitting 
by  unobserved,  but  not  unobserving. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Jennie,  pettishly. 

The  next  morning  Jennie  arose  early  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  some  friends  in  New  York, 
and  in  a  little  over  iin  hour  was  in  the  noisy,  giant 
city.  Her  first  visit  was  to  a  hair  dresser's  to 
whom  she  sold  her  fine  golden  locks  for  metallic 
pieces  of  the  same  color.  She  then  went  to  a 
Chatham  street  clothing  store  where  she  pur- 
chased a  suit  of  rustic  clothing  for  a  youth  of 
about  her  size — supposed  by  the  clothier  to  be  her 
brother.  She  next  bought  a  bottle  of  hair  dye, 
and  with  her  purchases  she  returned  home.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  reached  her 
domicil,  and  as  the  family  had  retired  to  rest 
under  the  idea  that  she  was  likely  to  stay  in  town 
with  her  friends  during  the  whole  night,  she  en- 
tered the  house  unobserved. 

She  did  not  sleep  during  any  portion  of  that 
night.  Her  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
her  scheme.  She  changed  the  color  of  her  now 
closely  cropped  hair  and  eyebrows  to  a  deep 
black,  donned  her  masculine  attire  and  was  soon 
transformed  into  a  good  looking  boy  of  about 
seventeen. 

Leaving  the  house  unobserved,  she  boldly 
walked  to  recruiting  office,  and  offered  herself  as 
a  volunteer. 

•'  You  seem  very  young  and  delicate,"  remarked 
the  officer  in  charge.     "  What  is  your  age?" 

"  I  am  over  eighteen,"  replied  Jennie. 

"  Will  you  swear  to  that  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  I  will  take  you.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Frank  Golden."  She  had  settled  upon  this 
before  she  left  the  house. 

The  name  was  entered,  the  necessary  formali- 
ties performed,  and  Jennie — who  in  future    we 

shall  call  Frank — became  a  member  of  Co.  B, 

Connecticut  Volunteers. 


In  a  few  short  hours  Frank  was  on  the  way  to 
the  rendezvous,  and  within  a  week  was  attached 
to  the  main  body  at  Washington. 

What  joy  she  felt  when  she  met  her  brother 
and  Arthur,  and  she  advanced  toward  them  to 
shake  them  by  the  hand.  Her  first  surprise  was 
great  when  she  found  she  was  not  known  by 
Charles  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  reminded  her 
of  her  disguise,  which  she  now  felt  was  perfect. 
She  stated  that  she  lived  back  in  the  country  and 

knew  them  as  coming  from  the  town  of  S , 

and  naturally  felt  pleased  at  seeing  a  familiar  face 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  two  young  men  together. 
"  We  will  be  messmates  as  well  as  comrades.  So 
join  our  squad," 

This  was  what  Frank  wauted. 

During  that  night,  while  laying  awake  on  the 
floor  of  the  Provisional  Barracks,  she  overheard 
Arthur  say  to  Charles  : 

"  I  know  I  have  seen  that  youth's  face  some- 
where before  ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
make  it  out.  I  have  taken  quite  a  liking  to 
him." 

"So  have  I,"  replied  Charles.  "We  must  try 
and  keep  him  with  us.  But  he  seems  very  young. 
Quite  a  boy." 

With  these  remarks  they  composed  themselves 
to  rest.  Owing  to  the  novelty  of  her  position  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  female  soldier  could 
resign  herself  to  sleep,  but  when  she  did  she  was 
not  aroused  before  the  beating  of  the  reveille  and 
the  firing  of  the  morning  gun. 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Peninsula  Campaign. 
The  regiment  to  which  the  three  were  attached 
was  soon  after  ordered  to  join   the  Army  of  the 


Potomac  with  which  it  wintered  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  that  name  during  the  season  of 
1861—2. 

During  the  following  Spring  it  was  removed  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  participated  in  the  Siege  of 
Yorktown.  Frank's  hands,  unused  to  toil,  soon 
became  blistered  with  the  work  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  whenever  she  faltered  she  was  readily 
assisted  by  either  Arthur  or  Charles— the  three 
having  become  inseparable. 

Yorktown  fell  and  the  pursuit  up  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy  followed.  The  troops  then  began  to 
manoeuvre  for  position,  and  on  the  81st  of  May, 
1862,  were  attacked  by  the  rebels.  From  this 
attack  arose  the  contest  of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair 
Oaks. 

The  onslaught  of  the  rebels  was  terrific,  and 
during  the  afternoon  Charles  was  very  severely 
wounded,  and  left  on  the  field.  Frank  saw  Mm 
fall,  and  leaving  the  ranks  she  remained  as  a 
guard  over  his  body  the  whole  night.  Several 
times  the  rebel  robbing  parties  would  come  near 
tt>  strip  him  of  his  clothing,  but  the  gun  at 
present  or  bayonet  at  a  charge  in  the  hands  of 
Frank  drove  them  back.  Twice  she  was  fired  at ; 
but  each  time  the  bullet  went  astray.  At  last 
she  was  struck  in  the  arm,  but  preserving  her 
courage,  she  was  left  wither  fallen  companion, 
and  although  wounded,  continued  on  her  fearful 
guard  amid  the  dead  and  dying. 

When  the  roll  was  called  that  evening  Charles 
and  Frank  were  placed  among  the  missing  :  but 
to  the  surprise  of  Arthur,  Charles  came  in  the 
next  morning  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Frank. 
Charles  was  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
Frank  was  worn  out  from  want  of  rest.  As  soon 
as  Frank  had  seen  Charles  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  surgeon,  she  sank  exhausted  by  the  side  of 
his  couch  and  there  remained  till  the  next  day, 
when  she  informed  the  surgeon  of  her  wound, 
which  was  accordingly  dressed,  and  she  resumed 
her  place  in  the  ranks. 

Charles  in  due  time  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound  and  rejoined  the  company  at  parade. 
The  day  after  he  had  retaken  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  the  rebels  under  Stonewall  Jackson  made 
their  direful  dash  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  drove  it  from 
Mechanicsville.  Then  commenced  the  fearful 
Seven  Days'  battles.  Boldly  Frank  fought  side 
by  side  with  Arthur  and  Charles,  but  on  the  1st 
of  July,  a  bullet  pierced  the  breast  of  the  last 
named,  and  he  fell  lifeless.  Arthur  and  Frank 
brought  away  his  remains  from  the  field  of  strife, 
and  together  helped  to  consign  the  body  to  its 
mother  Earth. 

Bitterly  the  female  soldier  wept  over  her 
brother's  body ;  and  her  grief  greatly  surprised 
Arthur,  who  only  knew  her  as  his  comrade  Frank. 
Finding  that  the  grief  of  his  young  messmate 
was  very  poignant,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  Frank.,  how  is  it  you  take  on  so.  It  is 
only  the  fortune  of  war." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  lie  was 
like  a  brother  to  me." 

"1  will  be  that  brother,"  answered  Arthur. 
"  And  would  you  fret  for  me  if  I  were  to  fall  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  of  that,"  said 
Frank  passionately ;  "  I  would  then  indeed  be 
friendless,  and  there  would  be  nothing  on  earth 
worth  living  for." 

"  It  is  strange,"  muttered  Arthur,  "  I  have 
heard  that  voice  before.  But  where  could  it  have 
been  ?" 

With  this  remark  he  closely  examiued  the  boy's 
countenance,  but  after  his  examination  he  seemed 
to  be  the  more  confused. 

"He  would  pass  very  well  for  a  younger 
brother  of  Charles ;  but  then  I  am  sure  he  had  no 
such  brother,  and  further,  Charles  would  have 
known  him.     Who  can  he  be?" 

No  answer  came  to  his  oft-repeated  inquiry,  and 
while  occupying  the  same  tent  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  Arthur  would  try  to  gain  some  light  to 
his  confusion  by  gazing  on  the  sleepy  counten- 
ance of  Frank.  But  sleeping  or  waking,  Frank 
was  a  complete  mystery  to  him. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  thence  to  the  field  of  Manasses 
or  Second  Bull  Run,   during  which 
was  slightly   wounded   in   the   calf 
but   not  enough  to  cause  her  to  bo 
her  military  duties  for  more  than 
days. 
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CHAPTER  III.— Maryland  Campaign— Death. 


After  tlie  Army  had  fallen  back  to  Washington, 
tlie  rebels  pushed  onwards  across  the  Potomac 
and  took  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  Mary- 
land, to  the  north  of  Washington.  General 
McClellan  moved  forward  with  his  newly  organ- 
ized army — organized  from  the  remnants  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  troops  defeated 
under  General  Pope — and  began  to  disturb  the 
rebels  from  their  quiet  possession  of  the  State. 

The  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place  on 
September  14,  1802,  and  in  this  contest  Arthur 
and  Frank  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  encourag- 
ing each  other.  The  position  was  carried,  and 
in  three  days  after,  the  battle  of  Antietam  was 
fought. 

At  the  storming  of  the  "  Stone  Bridge,"  Arthur 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Frank  fought  despe- 
rately over  his  body  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  A 
loud  "  hurrah  "  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  the  bridge 
was  carried,  but  she  had  no  thought  of  aught  but 
Arthur.  The  troops  ran  over  the  recovered  cause- 
waj,^with  cheers  and  light  hearts ;  but  Frank 
remained  behind  standing  over  Arthur's  insensi- 
ble form,  pushing  away  the  carelessly  stepping 
friends,  and  defiantly  driving  off  the  enemy. 
While  keeping  this  guard,  a  bullet  from  a  rebel 
rifleman's  weapon,  pierced  her  breast  and  she  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

Arthur  had  but  just  recovered  his  senses  as 
Frank  fell.  Hastily  raising  tue  prostrate  form, 
Arthur  tore  open  the  jacket  and  shirt  of  Frank's 
uniform,  and  discovered  his  companion  to  be  a 
woman.  It  was  enough.  He  knew  now  who  had 
been  their  comrade.  Horror  stricken  at  her  fate, 
he  bowed  his  head  over  the  dying  girl. 

"  Arthur,"  murmured  she,  "  I  see  you  know 
me  at  last.  It  is  no  use  to  excuse  my  conduct  to 
you.  I  am  dying  now.  Charles  is  dead.  If  you 
live,  see  that  my  body  is  buried  on  the  field  where 
I  fell,  but  let  none  know  my  real  sex  or  name.  I 
have  lived  in  the  regiment  as  Frank  Golden  ;  let 
me  so  die.     Promise  me  this." 

"  I  promise,"  murmured  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

"  Then  I  die  happy,"  was  her  reply.  "Arthur," 
added  she  in  a  soft  tone,  "  I  have  but  a  few  mo- 
ments now  to  live,  let  me  lay  my  head  near  your 
heart.     There,  I  am  happy  now. 

Arthur  watched  her  countenance.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  gasp — 

"  Bless  you  Arthur — bless " 

It  was  all  over.     Jennie  was  no  more. 

With  his  own  hands  Arthur  dug  the  poor  girl's 
grave  and  lurried  her  remains,  although  severely 
disabled  by  his  wound.  He  was  soon  after  dis- 
charged from  the  regiment  and  service,  and  re- 
turned to  S . 

Eeader — If  you  should  ever  go  to  S ,  you 

may  notice  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of 
age  with  but  one  arm,  and  with  a  lame  gait.  He 
may  be  seen  near  the  Green  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  street  leading  from  the  railroad.  Speak 
to  him  and  you  will  gain  but  a  sorrowful  reply. 
He  has  not  been  seen  to  smile  since  he  returned 
from  the  war. 

That  is  Arthur  the  betrothed  of  Jennie,  the 
dead  female  soldier — the  Military  Heroine  of 
Connecticut. 
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Death  of  Colonel  George, 
Colonel  Paul  R.  George  died  at  Coutoocookville, 
N.  H.,  on  February  28,  1864.  He  held  a  position 
in  the  Commissary  Department  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  for  a  time  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Gulf  Department  during  the  present 
rebellion.  He  for  many  years  held  powerful  sway 
in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  had  been  termed  the  "President  maker," 
from  the  influence  he  had  exerted  at  National 
Conventions. 


~^>  ♦•*  ^»- 


Deserting. 
When  our  troops  were  fording  the  Rappahan- 
nock, a  burly  rebel  jumped  from  the  rifle-pits  and 
rushed  toward  our  advancing  column.  Plunging 
into  the  river,  he  looked  back  to  see  if  he  was 
pursued,  then,  placing  his  thumb  to  his  nose, 
with  fingers  extended,  he  yelled  out  to  his  former 
comrades : 

"Good  bye,    you    d d  Graybacks ;    here's 

for    the    Yankees,   and    a    good  cup   of  Yankee 
coffee." 


Death  of  President  Hitchcock. 

Rev.  Edwin  Hitchcock,  the  distinguished  Ex- 
President  and  Professor  of  Amherst  College,  died 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1864,  aged  70. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  was  born  in  old  Deerfield,  May 
24,  1793.  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  could 
give  him  no  education  beyond  that  of  the  common 
school  and  the  village  academy.  Private  studies 
with  the  view  of  entering  college  were  broken  up 
by  disease,  and  the  time  thus  given  for  meditation 
changed  his  views  from  Unitarianism  to  Ortho- 
doxy, and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry, 
which  he  entered  after  teaching  in  Deerfield 
Academy  three  years  and  studying  theology  at 
New  Haven  in  the  first  class  under  Dr.  Taylor. 
His  first  and  only  settlement  in  the  ministry  was 
at  Conway,  where  he  remained  from  1821  to  1825, 
Avhen  failing  health  induced  him  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  in 
Amherst  College,  from  the  prospect  held  out  to 
him  of  more  exercise  and  less  labors.  He  entered 
on  his  professorship  after  a  little  preliminary  study 
with  Prof.  Silliman,  Sr.,  of  Yale  College,  which 
institution  had  given  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  ten 
years  before.  He  needed  but  little  preliminary 
study,  however.  He  early  had  a  taste  for  the 
sciences,  and  had  studied  many  branches  thor- 
oughly by  himself,  and  with  what  little  assistance 
he  could  get.  His  favorite  study  was  astronomy, 
in  which  he  was  well  versed.  Natural  history, 
too,  botany  and  geology  had  long  interested  him, 
and  taste,  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  stronger 
health,  kept  him  much  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

From  1845  to  1854  he  was  President  of  Amherst 
College,  though  the  duties  of  that  position  were 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  give  it  up 
to  his  worthy  successor,  Dr.  Stearns.  During  his 
presidency  he  gave  instructions  in  natural  theolo- 
gy and  geology,  his  investigations  in  science  being 
chiefly  valuable  to  him  for  their  bearing  on  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  a 
professorship  of  natural  theology  and  geology  was 
permanently  founded,  the  chair  of  which  he  filled 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  though  he  has  for  some 
years  given  up  other  duties  to  younger  hands. 

To  the  world  at  large  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  eminence  in  scientific  attainments, 
especially  geology,  in  which  department  he  pro- 
bably had  no  superior  in  the  world  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  suggested  and  executed  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  scientific 
survey  of  an  entire  State  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government  in  the  world.  He  was  the  first 
to  scientifically  examine  and  classify  the  fossil 
foot  prints  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  his 
ichnological  cabinet  at  Amherst  contains  speci- 
mens of  all  those  known  remains.  He  was  the 
originator  and  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Scientific  Association,  and  the  last  Congress  very 
properly  named  him  as  one  of  the  fifty  incopora- 
tors  and  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  quite  a  voluminous 
writer  on  scientific  subjects,  being  particularly 
distinguished  by  his  writings  on  natural  theology, 
and  the  connection  of  religion  and  geology.  He 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance. Early  in  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he 
published  several  works  on  the  subject,  some  of 
which  were  republished  in  England.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  author  by  conducting  an 
almanac  for  four  years,  before  he  was  out  of  his 
teens  ;  and  the  curious  in  such  things,  can  see  in 
the  Amherst  College  library,  a  dingy  little  book, 
published  in  1815,  "  The  Downfall  of  Bonaparte, 
a  tragedy,"  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  great 
scientific  writer  and  expounder.  In  all,  he  has 
published  more  than  twenty  volumes,  besides  ser- 
mons and  tracts,  and  contributed  many  articles  to 
periodicals.  His  latest  work,  "  Reminiscences  of 
Amherst  College,"  is  but  lately  from  the  press, 
and  all  the  Collegiate  graduates  and  friends  are 
rejoiced  that  he  who  knew  its  history  best,  lived 
to  write  it. 

Dr.  Hitchcock's  death  Avill  leave  a  large  gap  in 
the  faculty  of  Amherst  College,  and  one  not  easily 
filled.  And  there  are  many,  both  in  this  and  for- 
eign lands,  who  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  the  eminent  man  of  science,  the  earnest  teach- 
er, the  faithful  minister. 


Those  fellows  who  talk  most  of  standing  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  are  the  last  ones  to  really  wish 
to  stand  by  them  in  the  field,  or  any  place  else. 


e 
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"  Thpit  on  It." 

A  good  story  has  been  told  of  a  lisping  officer 
in  the  army,  having  been  victimized  by  a  brother 
officer  (noted  for  his  cool  deliberation  and  strong- 
nerves),  and  his  getting  square  with  him  in  the 
following  manner:  The  cool  joker,  the  Captain 
was  always  quizzing  the  lisping  officer,  the  Lieu- 
tenant, for  his  nervousness. 

_ "  Why,"  said  he,  one  day,  in  the  presence  of 
his  company,  "  nervousness  is  all  nonsense  ;  I  tell 
you,  Lieutenant,  no  brave  man  will  be  nervous." 

"Well,"  inquired  his  lisping  friend,  "how 
would  you  do,  thpose  a  shell  with  an  inch  futhee 
thould  drop  itthelf  into  a  walled  angle,  in  which 
you  had  taken  thelter  from  a  company  of  tharp 
thooterth,  and  where  it  was  thertain,  i*f  you  put 
your  nothe,  you'd  get  peppered  ?" 

"How?"  said  the  Captain,  winking  at  the  cir- 
cle ;  "why  take  it  cool  and  spit  on  tlie  fusee.'' 

The  party  broke  up  and  all  retired  except  the 
patrol.  The  next  morning  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  assembled  on  the  parade  and  talking  in 
clusters,  when  along  came  the  lisping  Lieutenant. 
-Lazily  opening  his  eyes,  he  remarked  : 

"I  want  to  try  an  experiment  thith  morning, 
and  thee  how  exceedingly  cool  you  can  be." 

Saying  this,  he  walked  deliberately  into  th 
Captain's  quarters,  where  a  fire  was  burning  oi 
the  hearth,  and,  placing  in  the  hottest  corner  a 
powder  canister,  instantly  retreated.  There  was 
but  one  mode  of  egress  from  the  quarters,  and 
that  was  upon  the  parade-ground,  the  road  being- 
built  up  for  defence.  The  occupant  took  one  look 
at  the  canister,  comprehended  the  situation,  and 
in  a  moment  dashed  at  the  door,  but  it  was  fast- 
ened on  the  outside. 

"  Charley,  let  me  out  if  you  love  me,"  shouted 
the  Captain. 

"  Thpit  on  the  canithter  I"  shouted  he  in  return. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  first 
caught  up  a  blanket  to  cover  his  egress  ;  but  now, 
dropping  it,  he  raised  the  window  and  out  he 
bounded,  sans  culottes,  sans  everything  but  a  very 
short  under-garment ;  and  thus,  with  hair  almost 
on  end,  he  dashed  upon  a  full  parade-ground. 
The  shouts  which  hailed  him  called  out  the  whole 
barracks  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  dig- 
nified Captain  pulled  a  Sergeant  in  front  of  him 
to  hide  himself. 

"  Why  didn't  you  thpit  on  it  ?"  inquired  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Because  there  were  no  sharpshooters  in  front 
to  stop  a  retreat,"  answered  the  Captain. 

"  All  I  got  to  thay,  then,  ith,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, "  that  you  migh't  thafely  have  done  it  ; 
for  I'll  thware  there  wasn't  a  thiugle  grain  of 
powder  in  it." 

The  Captain  has  never  spoken  of  nervousness 
since. 


How  Secretary  Stanton  Settled  a  Point. 

The  town  is  laughing  at  an  amusing  story  of  a 
recent  interview  between  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  I  give  it 
as  I  find  it  afloat : 

"  The  draft  has  fallen  with  great  severity  upon 
the  employees  of  our  company." 

"  Indeed !" 

"If  something  is  not  done  to  relieve  us,  it  is 
hard  to  forsee  the  consequences." 

"  Let  them  pay  the  commutation." 

"Impossible!  the  men  can't  stand  such  a  tax." 

"  They  have  a  rich  company  at  their  back,  and 
that's  more  than  other  people  have." 

"  They  ought  to  be  exempted,  because  they  are 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  road  for  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

"  That  can't  be." 

"  Then  I  will  stop  the  road." 

"  If  you  do,  I  will  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  !" 

The  discussion  is  said  to  have  been  dropped  at 
this  point,  and  the  very  worthy  President  is  still 
working  the  road  as  successfully  as  ever. 


General  Pemberton  says  the  city  of  Vieksburg 
was  not  surrendered  for  the  want  of  provisions, 
but  because  the  men,  eighteen  thousand  in 
number,  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  perform  their  duty  acceptably 
anv  longer. 
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GENERAL   SHEPLEY. 

Brigadier-General  George 
Foster  Shepley,  Military 
Governor  of  Louisiana  from 
1862  to  1864,  was  bom  in  Saco, 
a  post  town  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  on  New  Years  day  of 
1819. 

During  his  early  youth  he 
received  a  good  rudimental 
education,  after  which  he  Avas 
admitted  into  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, whence  he  graduated  dur- 
ing the  year  1837. 

Young  Shepley  next  studied 
at  the  Harvard  law  school, 
after  Avliich  he  continued 
to  pursue  the  intracacies 
of  legal  research  at  Port- 
land, in  his  native  State. 

The  young  law  student  com- 
menced his  practice  at  Bangor, 
and  succeeded  moderately 
well  in  his  profession,  as  he 
was  considered  a  very  fair 
lawyer. 

During  the  Administration 
of  President  Polk,  Mr.  Shepley 
obtained  the  appointment  of 
United  States  District  Attor- 
ney in  Maine,  which  office  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Lin- 
coln, when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  new  appointee. 

The  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  induced 
Mr.  Shepley  to  volunteer  his 
services  to  the  country  through 
the  Executive  authorities  of 
his  State,  and  his  offer  was 
promptly  accepted. 

About  the  latter  end  of  that 
year,  1861,  Mr.  Shepley  re- 
ceived the  commission  of 
Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Maine 
Volunteers,  one  of  the  regi- 
ments attached  to  the  famous 
Butler  expedition  to  the  Gulf 
coast. 

Colonel  Shepley  sailed  with 
his  regiment  under  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  landed  at  Ship 
Island.  He  was  shortly  after 
placed  in  command  oi  a  Bri- 
gade, which  he  led  into  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  defences,  and 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip. 

On  the  surrender  of  the 
Crescent  City,  Colonel  Shepley 
was  made  the  Military  Com- 
mandant of  that  post,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  with 
a  commission  dating  from 
July  18,  1862.  The  appoint- 
ment was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

General  Shepley  was  next 
appointed  by  the  President  the 
Military  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commander  of 
the  Department,  and  his  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  law 
enabled  him  to  administer 
the  duties  attendant  upon  his 
position  with  ability,  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Government, 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  to 
himself. 

On  the  22d  of  February, 
1864,  an  election  was  held  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 
choice  of  a  civil  Governor,  and 
the  Hon.  M.  Halm  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  Gubernatorial 
Chair,  to  be  vacated  by  Gen. 
Shepley,  who  had  so  ably  ad- 
ministered the  office  for  nearly 
two  years. 
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GENERAL  GEORGE  F.  SHEPLEY. 


MISS  CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG. 


MISS  KELLOGG. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
logg, one  of  the  favorite  lady 
singers  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  is  by  nature 
an  artiste,  and  is  classed 
among  the  principal  of  the 
prime  donne  who  have  graced 
the  boards  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

Miss  Kellogg  was  born  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina ; 
but  while  very  young  removed 
North  with  her  parents,  and 
with  them  spent  her  early 
years  in  a  secluded  town  of 
New  England.  During  that 
interval  the  young  lady  gave 
evidences  of  the  possession  of 
a  splendid  voice,  and  having  a 
passion  for  music  she  soon 
learned  to  control  its  modula- 
tions. 

In  the  Kellogg  family  was 
an  old  negro  nurse  who  used 
to  amuse  herself  and  the  child 
with  her  quaint  plantation 
songs.  With  an  art,  entirely 
natural,  the  infant  caught  at 
the  strains,  and  although  but 
a  babe  was  heard  to  warble  the 
airs  with  a  clearness  and  cor- 
rectness that  was  surprising. 
Her  sense  of  harmony  was  so 
accurate  that,  even  before  she 
could  speak  distinctly,  she 
would  indicate  the  position  of 
the  different  keys  on  the  piano 
on  hearing  them  sounded. 

As  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
grew  in  years,  her  talent 
developed  itself  with  great 
rapidity,  and  her  gifts  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  hid- 
den. The  noted  Rivare  was 
secured  to  cultivate  her  voice, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  the 
great  maestro,  Signor  Muzio, 
she  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Italian. 

Having  completed  her  stu- 
dies, Miss  Kellogg,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Grau,  one  of 
the  celebrated  managers  of  the 
Opera,  made  her  debut  in  the 
West  to  prepare  her  for  the 
more  arduous  task  of  appear- 
ing _  before  a  severely  critical 
audience  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  East.  During  this  tour 
she  was  very  successful,  each 
representation  being  met  with 
complimentary  appreciation. 

Miss  Kellogg  during  the  year 
1861,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Grau  to  appear  before 
a  New  York  audience  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  At  this 
particular  period  several  other 
noted  songstresses  had  en- 
tranced the  "habitues  of  the 
Academy,"  and  to  follow  them 
was  a  severe  task  for  her  repu- 
tation. But  in  the  character 
of  "  Rigoletta "  she  made  so 
great  a  success,  that  she  was 
at  once  acknowledged  as  a  fa- 
vorite. 

Unlike  most  singers  Miss 
Kellogg  is  a  finished  actress, 
and  carries  out  her  part 
with  spirit.  For  this  latter 
acquirement  she  is  indebted 
to  the  careful  teachings  of 
Signor  Scola. 

Miss  Kellogg  has  appeared 
in  a  number  of  really  difficult 
operas,  yet  at  the  same  time 
suitable  to  her  voice,  but  in 
the  "Traviata"  and  "Soin- 
nabula,"  she  lias  been  said 
to  have  excelled  even  her 
splendid  representation  of 
"  Rigoletta." 
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GENEKAL  MORGAN. 
Brigadier-General  George  W.  Morgan, 
of  the  Volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa., 
during  the  year  1820.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  gave  evidences  of  his  attachment  to  a 
military  life,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  to  aid  the  Texans  m  their 
struggle  for  independence.  _ 

Young  Morgan,  when  he  arrived  in  lexas, 
was  soon  appreciated  for  his  military  talents, 
and  was  almost  immediately  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  that  Republic.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
raised  himself  to  a  Captaincy,  after  which 
he  resigned  that  service  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  .      ^ 

During  the  year  1841,  Captain  Morgan 
was  admitted  into  West  Point  to  study  for 
the  U.  S.  Regular  Army  ;  but  being  impa- 
tient of  the  restraint,  he  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  left  the  Military  School  without 
completing  the  course.  He  then  removed  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where,  during  the  year 
1845,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession,  in  which  he  succeeded  fairly. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War, 
however,  soon  brought  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  from  the  quiet  of  the  civil  pursuit  he 
had  chosen,  and  he  was  selected  and  com- 
missioned as  the  Colonel  of  the  Second  Ohio 
Volunteers.  Having  served  the  full  term 
he  was  commissioned  the  Colonel  of  a  new 
regular  regiment,  then  known  as  the  Fif- 
teenth U.  S.  Infantry.  With  these  two 
positions  he  participated  in  nearly  the  whole 
Mexican  War,  and  was  severely  wounded 
during  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  August  20, 
1847.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  day,  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Gen.  Morgan 
left  the  army  and  returned  to  his  profession, 
which  he  continued  to  prac- 
tice until  Jan.  1856,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of 
Consul  at  Marseilles,  a  port 
of  France.  During  the  year 
1858  he  was  transferred  to 
Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portu- 
gal, where  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Resident  Min- 
ister, retaining  the  position 
until  the  fall  of  1861,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, Minister  Morgan  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers,  with  rank 
and  commission  from  Nov. 
12,  1861.  He  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  under  Gen.  Buell, 
and  during  March,  1862,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  7th 
Division  of  that  army.  He 
was  then  placed  in  charge 
of  the  post  at  Cumberland 
Gap,  from  which  place  he 
drove  the  rebels  on  June  18, 
1862.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the 
Gap  on  Sept.  17,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flank  move- 
ment of  Bragg's  army  into 
Kentucky,  by  which  his  coin- 
munications  were  cut  off. 
Although  seriously  harrassed 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
Division  safely  to  the  Ohio 
River,  where  it  arrived  on 
Oct.  3,  having  traveled  219 
miles  in  sixteen  days,  with 
a  loss  of  not  more  than  sixty 
men. 

During  the  following  De- 
cember he  held  command  of 
the  Ninth  Division  of  Gen. 
Grant's  army,  then  under 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  assault  upon 
Vicksburg.  On  the  10th  and 
11th  of  January,  1863,  he  com- 


manded the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  in  the 
assault  upon,  and  capture  of  Fort  Hind- 
man,  at  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River — the  appointed  Corps  com- 
mander having  charge  of  the  Avhole  expe- 
dition. After  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Morgan  re- 
sumed the  command  of  his  Division. 


REV.  GREGORY  T.  BEDELL,  D.  D. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 


BISHOP  BEDELL. 

The  Right  Reverend  Gregory  Thurston 
Bedell,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Assistant  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  was  born  about  the 
year  1820,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
G.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal faith  in  this  country. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  a  first- 
class  education — both  academic  and  colle- 
giate— and  also  participated  in  the  benefit 
of  his  father's  deep  learning.  At  an  early 
age  he  took  a  liking  to  the  ministry,  and 
was  enabled  to  study  properly  in  order  to 
fit  him  for  that  position. 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  having 
been  chosen  for  the  Assistant  Bishopric  of 
Ohio,  Dr.  Bedell  was  the  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 
The  congregation  of  this  church  is  very 
wealthy,  and  manifested  a  degree  of  worthy 
liberality  both  in  the  construction  of  their 
place  of  worship,  which  is  in  the  Norman 
Ecclesiastical  style  of  architecture,  and  in 
the  remuneration  of  the  services  of  their 
pastor. 

During  the  year  1859,  Dr.  Bedell  was  se- 
lected by  the  Ohio  Episcopal  Convention,  in 
session  at  Columbus,  in  that  State,  as  an 
Assistant  Bishop  to  aid  the  venerable  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  in  his  Episcopal  duties.  The 
feeble  health  of  the  venerable  diocesan, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  an 
assistant  should  be  chosen  in 
consequence  of  the  growing 
and  flourishing  condition  of 
the  diocese.  The  Episcopa- 
lians of  Ohio  were  painfully 
impressed  with  this  necessi- 
ty, but  still  there  was  some 
opposition  to  the  movement 
in  the  Convention.  It  was, 
however,  finally  decided  that 
the  office  should  be  created, 
and  on  June  2,  1859,  the 
election  took  place.  On  the 
first  ballot  Dr.  Bedell  was 
elected,  receiving  47  out  of 
63  clerical  votes,  and  86  out 
110  lay  votes.  The  appoint- 
ment carried  with  it  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  year,  which 
was  a  far  less  sum  than  the 
learned  Doctor  was  then  re- 
ceiving at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 

A  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Convention  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York  and  Avait 
on  Dr.  Bedell,  to  officially 
notify  him  of  his  election  as 
Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ohio.  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Nicholson  and  Claxton  were 
the  two  clerical  gentlemen 
appointed  on  that  Committee. 
Dr.  Bedell  has  always  been 
noted  as  a  firm  friend  of 
Missions,  and  while  in  New 
York,  his  congregation  was 
celebrated  for  its  large  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Missionary 
cause.  He  was  also  an  effi- 
cient member  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  other  associa- 
tions of  a  non-sectarian  cha- 
racter, and  was  among  the 
first  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy- 
men who  took  part  in  the 
religious  services  held  during 
the  winter  of  1858-9,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York. 
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THE  SENTINEL'S  THOUGHT  OF  HOME. 


We  marched  all  day  'neath  burning  sun, 
And  wearied  comrades- then  were  sleeping; 
But  I  the  sentry's  watch  was  keeping, 
Treading  the  midnight  heat  alone  ! 

The  stars  looked  down,  like  myriad  eyes, 
To  view  the  tents  outstretched  in  whiteness, 
Looking  like  ghosts  amid  the  brightness, 
The  pale  moon  shed  from  clear  calm  skies  ! 

Treading  the  beat,  I  thought  of  home, 
And  on  the  Past  my  fancy  pondered, 
And  mid  the  scenes  of  old  times  wandered, 
As  if  those  days  again  had  come. 

No  longer  weary,  then  I  caught 
The  tones  that  come  but  from  a  mother ! 
I  heard  the  greeting  of  my  brother, 
In  words  with  tender  memories  fraught 

I  saw  the  light  affection  beams 
Well  mirrored  in  a  sister's  glances  ; 
That  all  our  joys  through  life  enhances, 
And  shines  a  bright  star  in  our  dreams. 

Alas  !  'twas  but  a  passing  glee, 
That  wakeful  grief  may  often  borrow  ! 
'Twill  be,  indeed  a  far  to-morrow 
Will  bring  such  welcome  joy  to  me ! 

The  fancy  fled,  like  a  bright  dream  ; 
The  white  tents  only  still  were  lying  ; 
The  midnight  wind  around  me  sighing, 
Beneath  the  pale  moon's  silver  gleam  ! 


INTERESTING  NARRATIVE  OF  COL.  STREIGHT. 


The  Condition  of  our  Prisoners  at  Richmond— The 
Horrors  of  Rebel  Captivity  Fully  Confirmed. 


%: 
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Colonel  Streight  has  addressed  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  captivity  and  the  treat- 
ment of  our  prisoners  at  Richmond  to  the  House 
Military  Committee  : 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  officers  and  men  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties. It  is  impossible  for  ine  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all  the  acts  of  barbarity,  inhumanity 
and  bad  faith  I  have  witnessed  during  my  cap- 
tivity, but  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  such  in- 
stances as  will  give  you  as  correct  an  idea  of  the 
true  condition  of  our  men  as  possible. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  last,  near  Rome,  Ga., 
my  command  having  become  so  reduced  by  hard 
fighting  and  marching  during  the  seven  days  pre- 
vious that  it  was  evident  to  me  that  we,  about 
fifteen  hundred  officers  and  men,  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  holding  a 
council  of  war  with  my  regimental  commanders, 
it  was  decided  to  capitulate,  and  thus  secure  the 
best  terms  possible  for  the  command  as  a  condi- 
tion for  surrender.  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision I  met  the  rebel  commander,  General  For- 
rest, under  a  flag  of  truce,  where  a  stipulation 
was  entered  into  between  him  and  myself,  where- 
by it  was  agreed  that  my  command  should  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, to  wit : 

First — Each  regiment  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  colors.  Second — The  officers  were  to 
retain  their  side  arms  Third — Both  officers  and 
men  were  to  retain  their  haversacks,  knapsacks 
and  blankets,  and  all  private  property  of  every 
description  was  to  be  respected  and  retained  by 
the  owner.  The  above  terms  were  in  a  measure 
respected  while  we  remained  with  Gen.  Forrest  ; 
but  no  sooner  were  we  turned  over  to  the  rebel 
authorities  than  a  system  of  robbery  commenced 
which  soon  relieved  us  of  everything  valuable  in 
our  possession.  The  blankets,  haversacks  and 
knapsacks  were  taken  from  my  men  at  Atlanta. 
They  were  also  robbed  of  nearly  all  their  money, 
and  most  of  them  lost  their  overcoats  at  the  above 
named  place.  Here,  too,  the  colors  and  side  arms 
were  taken  from  us.  My  men  were  turned  into 
an  inclosure  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  desti- 
tute of  blankets  and  overcoats  as  I  have  before 
stated,  and  kept  under  guard  for  four  days,  during 
which  time  a  most  disagreeable  cold  storm  pre- 


vailed ;  after  which  they  Avere  sent  forward  to 
Richmond  and  soon  after  exchanged.  My  officers 
were  sent  to  Richmond  after  a  stay  of  about  ten 
days  in  Atlanta.  On  our  arrival  at  the  rebel  capi- 
tal, we  were  all  searched  separately,  and  all  the 
money  found  in  our  possession  was  taken  from  us. 
For  a  few  days  thereafter  we  were  allowed  to  draw 
small  sums  of  our  money  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing food.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  denied 
us.  1  then  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  rebel  authorities  for  the  officers  to  send  home 
for  money,  clothing  and  provisions.  The  clothing 
and  provisions  were  generally  delivered  to  the 
parties  ordering  them,  provided  the  package  or 
box  containing  them  was  not  broken  open  and 
rifled  of  its  contents  before  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion, which  was  frequently  the  case.  But  in  no 
case  within  my  knowledge  has  the  money  been 
delivered  to  the  owner.  The  detention  of  this 
money,  after  expressly  agreeing  to  deliver  it,  is  an 
act  of  perfidy  that  beggars  description.  I  have 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  tke  rebel  authori- 
ties to  the  terms  of  my  surrender,  and  demanded 
that  its  provisions  be  complied  with.  But  Gen. 
Winder,  commandant  of  the  prisoners,  took  from 
me  the  stipulations  signed  by  General  Forrest, 
which  he  still  retains,  and  refuses  to  be  covered  by 
its  provisions. 

My  officers,  together  with  something  near  one 
thousand  other  United  States  officers,  are  confined 
in  a  large  warehouse  building,  with  an  average 
space  of  about  twenty-five  feet  square  to  each 
man.  This  includes  all  room  for  eating,  washing, 
cooking,  sleeping  and  exercising.  They  have  no 
bunks,  chairs  or  seats  of  any  kind  furnished 
them,  consequently  they  both  sit  and  sleep  on  the 
floor.  The  windows  of  the  building  were  entirely 
open  until  about  the  middle  of  December  last, 
when  pieces  of  canvas  were  furnished  out  for  the 
imrpose  of  closing  them  to  keep  the  cold  out ;  but 
as  this  would  leave  us  in  the  dark,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  a  portion  of  them  open  and  endure 
the  cold.  Many  of  the  officers  were  entirely  des- 
titute of  blankets  until  our  Government  sent  a 
supply  to  us  in  the  forepart  of  the  Avinter.  The 
supply  of  blankets  is  now  exhausted,  and  officers 
who  have  been  captured  lately,  have  none  fur- 
nished them.  The  rations  furnished  both  officers 
and  men  consists  of  about  one  pound  of  corn 
bread,  made  from  unbolted  meal,  and  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  poor  fresh  meat  jjer  day.  The 
meat  has  been  issued  to  the  prisoners  but  about 
half  the  time  since  the  first  of  December  last. 
In  addition  to  the  rations  of  bread  and  meat,  as 
above  stated,  the  prisoners  draw  about  two  quarts 
of  rice  to  one  hundred  men.  There  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  furnished,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  vinegar.  I  will  here  remark  that  in  a  few 
instances,  say  six  or  eight  times  at  most,  a  small 
quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  has  been  issued  instead 
of  the  rations  of  meat.  The  above  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  rations  issued  to  our  officers  and  men 
now  prisoners  of  war.  The  condition  of  our  un- 
fortunate enlisted  men  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  officers. 
From  early  in  May  last,  when  I  arrived  in  Rich- 
mond, to  the  1st  of  December,  all  the  men  were 
taken  to  what  is  called  Belle  Isle,  and  turned  into 
an  enclosure  like  so  many  cattle  into  a  slaughter 
pen.  Very  few  of  them  had  tents  or  shelter  of 
any  kind,  and  the  few  tents  furnished  them  were 
so  poor  and  leaky  as  to  render  them  but  little  bet- 
ter thad  none.  All  the  prisoners  are  taken  to  the 
Libby  when  they  first  arrive  in  Richmond,  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  them  and  enrolling  their 
names,  consequently  I  had  a  fair  chance  to  see 
their  condition  when  they  arrived.  Fully  one- 
half  of  the  prisoners  taken  since  May  last  were 
rebbed  by  their  captors  of  their  slices,  and  nearly 
all  were  robbed  of  their  overcoats,  blankets  and 
haversacks.  At  least  one-third  of  them  have  been 
compelled  to  trade  their  pants  and  blouses  for 
mere  rags  that  would  scarcely  hide  their  naked- 
ness ;  very  many  of  them  were  entirely  bare- 
headed, and  not  a  few,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
December,  were  brought  in  who  had  nothing  on 
but  an  old  pair  of  ragged  pants  and  shirt,  being 
bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  Avithout  a  blouse, 
overcoat  or  blanket.  I  haA'e  seen  hundreds  of  our 
men  taken  to  the  hospital  thus  clad,  and  in  a 
dying  condition.  I  have  frequently  visited  the 
hospital,  and  havTe  conversed  with  large  numbers 
of  dying  men  brought  there  from  the  island,  who 
assured  me  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  lie 


out  in  the  open  air  Avithout  any  medical  attend- 
ance, though  for  several  days  they  had  been  una- 
ble to  Avalk.  Though  destitute  of  anything  like 
quarters  and  nearly  naked  during  the  cold, 
stormy  and  chilly  fall  season,  the  first  and  chief 
complaint  of  all  those  I  saAv  and  talked  with  Avas 
on  account  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food.  I 
will  here  remark  that  in  no  instance  have  the 
rebel  authorities  furnished  clothing  or  blankets  to 
our  men.  During  the  Avinter  large  numbers  of  our 
men  Avere  frozen.  I  heard  one  of  the  rebel  sur- 
geons in  charge  say  that  there  Avere  over  twenty 
of  our  men  Avho  Avould  have  to  suffer  amputation 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  This  Avas  before  the 
cold  Aveather  commenced.  Some  time  in  the  fore 
part  of  December,  a  portion  of  our  men  Avere  re- 
moved from  the  island  to  some  large  buildings, 
where  they  were  more  comfortably  quartered,  but 
there  has  been  no  time  since  May  last,  but  Avhat 
more  or  less  of  our  men  have  been  kept  in  the 
open  air,  and  Avithout  blankets  and  overcoats.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  the  rebels  to  keep  our  men 
several  days  entirely  Avithout  food.  This  Avas  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  a  portion  of  the  Gettysburg 
prisoners.  Some  went  as  long  as  six  days  Avithout 
food,  and  Avere  compelled  to  march  during  the 
time.  The  officers  captured  at  Chickamauga  as- 
sure me  that  they  and  their  men  Avere  robbed  of 
everything.  Many  of  them  lost  their  coats,  hats 
and  boots  as  soon  as  captured,  and  then  Avere 
nearly  starved  and  frozen.  I  trust  you  will  par- 
don me  for  the  tedious  length  of  this  communica- 
tion. If  you  will  bear  with  me  I  Avill  only  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  outrages  practiced 
on  our  officers  and  men  in  the  prison  discipline. 
Under  the  building  knoAvn  as  Libby  prison  is  a 
large  cellar,  in  Avhich  they  have  several  cells  par- 
titioned off.  Several  of  them  are  Avithout  any 
light,  but  some  of  them  have  AvindoAvs  beloAv  the 
pavement.  These  cells  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  securely  such  of  the  prisoners  as  the 
authorities  may  fear  Avill  attempt  to  escape,  as 
Avell  as  such  as  may  chance  to  offend  some  one  of 
the  many  petty  officials  and  prison  attaches. 
Some  of  our  unfortunate  men  are  continually  con- 
fined in  these  filthy  holes,  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  is  the  uniform  practice  to  feed  any 
and  all  persons  sent  to  these  cells  on  bread  and 
Avater  only.  Lieutenant  Reed,  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Volunteers,  AA'as  throAvn  into  one  of  these  cells 
and  kept  there  forty-eight  hours,  Avithout  anything 
to  eat  or  drink  all  the  time.  He  Avas  not  allowed 
any  blankets  nor  his  OA'ercoat.  The  Aveather  Avas 
very  damp  and  cold,  and  he  at  the  same  time  Avas 
suffering  from  a  most  severe  Avound  in  the  hip. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  I  received 
a  communication  purporting  to  come  from  one  in 
authority,  stating  that  for  $100  in  greenbacks  and 
two  sil\*er  watches,  myself  and  friend  Avould  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  guard.  Some  days  previous 
to  this  one  of  my  officers  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  in  this  way  ;  and  although  I  Avas  not  Avith- 
out apprehensions  that  it  was  a  trap,  I  neverthe- 
less resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  Accordingly, 
Captain  B.  C.  G.  Reed,  Third  Ohio  Volunteers,  and 
myself,  went  to  the  designated  place  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Avhere  Ave  were  assured  that  it  AA-as 
all  right.  We  complied  Avith  the  terms  and 
passed  out ;  but  no  sooner  Avere  Ave  outside  the 
guard  lines  than  Major  Latrouche,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  prison,  and  seven  men  sprang  out  from  a 
concealed  place  and  commenced  firing  upon  us 
before  "halting"  us.  We  Avere  unarmed  and 
could  do  nothing  but  surrender.  We  were  taken 
back  to  the  prison,  put  in  irons,  and  throAvn  into 
one  of  those  filthy  holes  called  cells,  where  Ave 
Avere  kept  for  three  Aveeks  on  bread  and  water, 
The  Aveather  Avas  very  cold  during  the  time,  and 
Ave  nearly  perished.  There  Avas  a  large  amount 
of  filth  in  the  cell  A\diich  I  could  not  induce  them 
to  remove,  nor  could  I  get  them  to  permit  me  to 
remove  it.  I  asked  for  pen,  paper  and  ink  to  Avrite 
to  the  rebel  authorities  ;  I  also  asked  for  a  box  to 
sit  on,  of  which  there  were  a  large  number  in  the 
cellar,  but  everything  was  denied  me.  At  the 
time  I  Avas  taken  to  the  cell  there  Avere  six  of  our 
men  confined  in  one  of  these  cells  for  attempting 
to  escape.  They  had  been  there  for  six  days  Avith- 
out blankets,  and  tAvo  of  them  wer«  very  sick. 
They  Avere  released  at  the  end  of  seven  days  of 
their  confinement.  I  might  continue  to  enumer- 
ate instances  of  a  similar  character,  but  these  Avill 
answer  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  daily  taking 
place.     I  cannot  describe  to  you  the.  loathsome 
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filtliiness  of  these  cells.  They  are  infested  with 
a  number  of  rats  and  mice,  and  they  have  no 
marks  of  having  been  cleansed  since  they  were 
first  built.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  no 
man  can  survive  a  long  confinement  in  a  place  of 
this  kind,  and  although  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  persons  who  have  been  confined  there,  I  do 
not  know  one  who  can  be  called  a  well  man. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  in  this  communication  but  a  few 
of  the  many  acts  of  barbarity  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  though  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  sample  of  such  as  will  enable  you  to 
form  a  correct  conclusion  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment our  unfortunate  men  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  inhuman  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  war.  They  seem  lost  to  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity, and  it  is  my  candid  conviction  that  their 
brutality  to  our  prisoners  is  only  measured  by 
their  fears. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  Streight, 
Colonel  51st  Indiana  Volunteers. 


The  Old  "Bull  Run  Battlefield. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  Bull  Run  battlefield  : 

On  Monday  night  I  rested  with  a  part  of  the 
army  that  pitched  their  tents  on  the  section  of 
the  old  Bull  Run  battlefield  adjacent  to  the  War- 
renton  pike.  A  poet  might  find  here,  in  the  sug- 
gestive relics  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  theme  of 
an  epic  ;  or  a  painter  might  illustrate  on  canvas 
the  horrors  of  war  from  the  mementoes  here  left 
of  its  ruthless  work. 

Bullets  are  picked  up  and  exhibited  by  the 
handful,  and  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  fray 
are  preparing  at  the  same  time  their  gathered 
mementoes  and  their  personal  recollections  of  the 
bloody  field.  In  the  long,  luxuriant  grass  one 
strikes  his  foot  against  skulls  and  bones,  mingled 
with  the  deadly  missiles  that  brought  them  to 
the  earth.  Hollow  skulls  lie  contiguous  to  hemi- 
spheres of  exploded  shells.  The  shallow  graves 
rise  here  and  there  above  the  grass,  sometimes  in 
rows,  sometimes  alone,  or  scattered  at  irregular 
intervals. 

Through  the  thin  layer  of  soil  that  hides  the 
nameless  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country, 
one  sees  the  protruding  ribs  whence  the  rain  has 
washed  their  covering,  a  foot  or  an  arm  reached 
out  beyond  its  earthern  bed  ;  and  once  I  saw  one 
of  those  long  sleepers  covered  up  to  the  chin,  but 
with  the  entire  face  exposed  and  turned  up  to  the 
passer  by  ;  one  could  imagine  him  a  soldier  lying 
on  the  field  wrapped  up  in  his  blanket,  but  that 
blanket  was  of  clay  and  the  face  was  fleshless  and 
eyeless. 

In  one  case  a  foot  protruded,  with  the  flesh  still 
partially  preserved  ;  in  another  an  entire  skeleton 
lay  exposed  upon  the  surface,  without  any  cover- 
ing whatever.  The  tatters  of  what  had  been  his 
uniform  showed  that  he  had  been  a  clergyman. 
The  flesh  was,  of  course,  decomposed  ;  but  the 
tanned  and  shrivelled  skin  still  encased  the  bony 
framework  of  the  body,  and  even  the  finger-nails 
were  in  their  places.  The  ligaments  that  fasten 
the  joints  must  have  been  preserved,  for  he  was 
lifted  by  the  belt  which  was  still  around  the 
waist,  and  not  a  bone  fell  out  of  its  place. 

When  found  he  lay  in  the  attitude  of  calm  re- 
peat', like  one  who  had  fallen  asleep  from  weari- 
ness; This  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment.  He  was  buried,  as  were  many 
more  that  night  who  had  waited  a  long  fourteen 
months  for  their  funeral  rites.  In  fact,  the  differ- 
ent pioneer  corps  were  engaged  for  some  time  in 
paying  this  last  tribute  to  the  gallant  dead,  whose 
fragmentary  remains  were  scattered  around  our 
camps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserves  bivouacked  for  the 
night  on  the  ground  where  they  themselves  were 
engaged  in  deadly  strife  in  the  battle  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  of  some  of 
their  former  companions  in  arms  lay  around  with- 
in the  light  of  their  camp-fires.  It  may  even  have 
happened  that  men  pitched  their  tents  over  the 
grave  of  a  lost  comrade,  and  again  unwittingly 
rested  under  the  same  shelter  with  one  who  had 
often  before  shared  their  couch  on  the  tented 
field. 

A  soldier  of  the  First  Regiment  struck  his  foot 


against  a  cartridge  box  near  his  tent,  and,  picking 
it  up,  read  on  it  the  name  of  an  old  associate  who 
had  been  among  the  missing,  and  whose  death 
was  only  known  from  his  prolonged  absence.  His 
resting  place  had  at  length  been  found,  for  near 
the  box  was  a  small  mound  of  earth  that  doubt- 
less contained  his  mouldering  bones. 

An  officer  of  my  acquaintance  recognized  the 
spot  where  his  tent  was  located  as  one  near  which 
he  was  severely  wound ei,  and  where  he  lay 
through  a  long,  weary  night,  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
Captain.  The  painful  reminiscences  Avhich  the 
place  called  up  rendered  it  anything  but  an  agreea- 
ble camping  ground  to  him. 


Concerning  Mules. 

B.  F.  Taylor  thus  relates  his  experience  in  the 
attempt  at  equestrianism  with  a  mule : 

"  Writing  of  horses,  by  Athenian  transition  I 
pass  to  mules  ;  an  Eastern  paper  reads  me  out  of 
Christendom  because  I  implied  that  the  '  Irish 
rabbit '  was  not  much  to  be  pitied  because  I  did 
not  have  a  '  fellow  feeling  '  as  it  had,  and  asserts 
that  the  mule  is  one  of  the  Lord's  creatures.  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  Lord 
made  the  mule  at  all.  Look  at  him  and  it  is 
plain  enough.  He  is  about  as  much  a  human  in- 
vention as  a  wooden  nutmeg.  By  the  by,  I  have 
not  given  you  my  experience  a  mule-back.  It  is 
worth  little,  is  no  public  importance,  and  yet  I 
am  tempted  to  tell  it.  In  an  evil  hour  I  was  pre- 
vailed to  entrust  myself  to  the  vicious  caprices  of 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  creatures  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Its  ears  were  '  the  chief  end  '  of 
it,  its  tail  was  a  miserable  wisp,  its  mane  was  a 
worn  shoe  brush,  and  when  mounted  you  were 
not  perceptibly  taller  than  when  you  were  stand- 
ing upon  your  own  feet. 

Fancy  this  affiant  attached  to  a  pair  of  Mexican 
spurs  with  wheel  big  enough  to  go  by  water,  and 
equably  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the  brute. 
True,  there  was  a  leer  in  its  right  eye,  but  then 
its  left  ear  was  meekly  depressed,  and  its  nose 
was  in  the  dust  of  humility,  as  if  like  some  of 
its  betters  it  ran  by  scent.  Well,  the  thing  got 
in  motion,  but  in  what  direction  it  went,  like  the 
response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  is  an  everlasting 
doubt. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  parted  company ; 
but  I  was  two  lengths  ahead,  and  a  third  in  a 
composite  of  red  clay  and  dirty  water.  When  I 
looked  back,  the  mule's  feet  were  planted  like  a 
capital  A,  and  both  ears  were  pathetically  de- 
pressed, bttt  wether  by  an  untimely  reversing  of 
the  engine,  the  creature  backed  out  and  left  me 
couchant,  as  the  heralds  have  it,  or  whether  it 
acted  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  catapault,  will 
not  be  known  till  Balaam  again  obeys  the  order 
to  '  boot  and  saddle,'  and  Balaam's  beast  talks 
English." 


Death  of  Major  Graham. 

Major  Isaac  Graham,  the  old  pioneer,  trapper, 
hunter  and  India  killer  of  the  West  and  of  Cali- 
fornia, died  in  San  Francisco,  November  G,  1868. 
The  Major  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some 
years,  and  lately  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  rapid 
decline,  but  was  able  to  walk  about  the  streets 
until  a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  Deceased  was 
born  in  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  of  Scotch 
parents,  and  at  an  early  age  moved  to  Kentucky, 
from  whence  he  wandered  over  the  entire  West, 
for  years  leading  a  roving  life  on  the  borders  of 
civilization.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
famous  Daniel  Boone,  in  Calloway  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  knew  personally  many  of  the  co-patriots 
of  that  now  world  renowned  old  pioneer,  hunter 
and  soldier. 

The  Seyante  Ranch,  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
containing  some  six  thousand  acres  of  valua- 
ble mining,  farming  and  timbered  land,  was 
granted  to  the  Major  by  the  Mexican  Governor 
of  California,  and  had  recently  been  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  United  States  Courts  ;  he  had, 
however,  parted  with  the  title  to  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  valuable  property  before 
his  death,  and  was  left,  we  believe,  comparative- 
ly poor,  having  none  of  that  business  talent  and 
education  required  to  enable  him  to  manage  the 
fine  estate  which  came  to  his  hands.  Deceased 
was  64  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 


A  Short  Family  History. 

Every  man  killed  in  this  war  makes  a  vacant 
niche  in  some  household.  We  realize  that  every 
soldier  who  is  snatched  up  from  the  battlefield  is 
missed  and  mourned  by  loving  parents,  sisters  and 
friends.  We  are  led  to  these  reflections  by  the 
following  touching  scrap  of  family  history  re- 
corded in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  : 

Happening  to  step  in  at  one  of  the  public  offices 
of  the  city  yesterday,  in  which  a  kind,  simple- 
hearted,  gray-haired  and  humble  old  man  had 
been  employed  for  many  years,  we  struck  upon 
the  war  as  .a  passing  topic,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  sweeping  up  the  rubbish  around 
the  fire,  thus  delivered  himself,  with  an  easy, 
quiet  resignation  that  was  truly  touching  : 

"  I  had«about  a  thousand  dollars  saved  up  when 
this  war  broke  out,  and  a  house  of  my  own  and  a 
slave  woman.  I  had  a  son,  and  a  fine  man  he 
was  ;  at  least,  they  all  said  so.  But  the  thousand 
dollars  soon  dwindled  aAvay  to  nothing,  somehow; 
and  now  the  woman  is  gone,  and  my  son  is  dead. 
I  suppose  the  house  will  go  next,  if  I  don't  look 
sharp.  He  was  a  fine  boy,  my  son  was.  He  went 
into  the  first  Manasses,  and  was  in  most  of  the 
other  fights,  and  the  six  days'  battle  around  here  ; 
then  came  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run  and  the  second 
Manasses  and  Sharpsburg.  He  went  through  all 
safe.  He  thought  he  was  mighty  lucky.  He 
came  down  to  see  us  then,  and,  visiting  around, 
went  to  the  post-office  where  he  used  to  be  em- 
ployed, to  see  the  boys.  When  he  came  home, 
I  knew  they  wanted  him  back  there,  and  asked 
him  didn't  they  offer  him  a  situation  ? 

'"Yes,"  he  said  'at  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year.' 

" '  Well,'  I  said  '  aint  that  better  than  lying 
about  up  yonder  in  the  cold  and  rain  V 

"  '  They  want  all  the  men  in  the  army  they  can 
get,'  he  said,  'and  I  won't  leave  it  for  a  thou- 
sand a  day.' 

"  I  stopped  talking  to  him.  We  had  his  new 
uniform  all  ready  for  him.  They  had  it  done — 
made  him  a  lieutenant,  then.  He  went  away,  and 
we  never  saw  him  alive  again.  The  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  came  on,  and  they  got  him.  It 
was  the  loth  of  December.  (A  pause.)  He  was 
a  fine  boy,  they  said — a  better  never  pulled  a 
trigger.  (Another  pause.)  We  could  hardly  tell 
him  when  we  saw  him." 
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A  Present  for  the  President. 

Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  tragedian,  proposed 
to  have  made  for  the  great  Sanitary  fair  that 
was  raised  in  Cincinnati,  out  of  three  interesting 
relics,  an  anchor,  with  a  chain  attached.  This 
anchor  he  was  to  present  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Fair,  respectfully  suggesting,  that  in  a  way  most 
feasible  to  themselves,  they  were  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription for  its  purchase,  and  present  it  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  glorious 
conclusion  of  this  present  struggle,  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  it.  The  relics  of  which  the  anchor 
was  to   be  made  were  three  : 

1.  The  flukes  and  shaft  to  be  wrought  of  the 
wood  of  the  keel  of  the  old  Alliance  frigate — one 
of  the  first  ships  of  our  infant  navy,  named  from 
the  alliance  between  France  and  America.  This 
was  one  of  Paul  Jones'  vessels,  and  was  honored 
by  bearing  Lafayette,  when  on  his  first  visit  to 
this  country.  It  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
the  navy,  and  used  as  a  Philadelphia  merchant- 
man, was  engaged  in  the  coffee  trade  to  Java. 
When  broken  up,  it  was  stranded  upon  the  shores 
of  Petit  Island,  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  timber 
converted  into  a  wharf. 

2.  The  cross-piece  of  the  anchor  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  piece  of  the  Penn  Treaty  Tree. 

3.  The  small  coil  attached  to  the  anchor  to  be 
made  of  the  shreds  of  the  halyards  belonging  to 
the  flag  of  the  Cumberland,  which  fluttered  so 
long  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  monument  of  terrible 
encounter  with  the  iron  monster  of  the  rebels,  the 
Merrimac. 


In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  among  the  reported 
killed  on  our  side,  was  a  man  from  Birmingham, 
Pa.  His  parents  sought,  and  as  they  supposed, 
found  his  body,  and  had  it  buried.  Judge  of  their 
surprise  when  he  returned  home  alive.  They  had 
buried  a  rebel  resembling  their  own  son. 
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GENERAL  GROVER. 

Brigadier-General  CuviER  Gro- 
ver,  of  the  Volunteer  forces  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  was  born  in 
Bethel,  a  post  township  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  on  July  24,  1829. 
He  received  a  very  good  Academic 
education  and  entered  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  dur- 
ing the  year  1847. 

During  the  classes  of  1848  and 

1849,  Cadet  Grover  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  at  the  exam- 
inations came  out  fifth  in  grade. 
When  he  graduated  on  June  30, 

1850,  he  stood  fourth  in  his  class, 
in  which  were  several  noted  offi- 
cers of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  then  entered  the  U.  S.  Regular 
Army  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  Artillery,  and  was  attached 
to  the  First  Regiment.  He  soon 
after  obtained  his  full  commission, 
and  served  on  the  Coast  de- 
fences. 

When  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  increased  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  March, 
1855,  the  young  artillery  officer 
preferred  to  join  an  infantry  com- 
pany, and  was  on  March  3,  1855, 
commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  one  of  the  new 
Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry: 

On  the  17th  of  September, 
1858,  Lieutenant  Grover  was 
promoted  to  the  junior  Cap- 
taincy of  the  regiment,  then  serv- 
ing in  the  Utah  Territory.  He 
was  recalled  from  this  region 
when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
began  to  assume  a  serious  form, 
and  on  April  14,  1862,  was  com- 
missioned a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  still  retaining  his 
regimental  rank  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

Gen.  Grover  was  next  ordered  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  assigned  to  a  command 
in  General  Heintzelman's  Corps. 

During  the  Peninsula  Campaign 
Gen.  Grover  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  earned  Avorthy  laurels  in  the 
various  contests.  He  was  recom- 
mended for  several  brevets  but 
owing  to  their  non-reception 
by  Congress,  they  were  not 
awarded  to  him. 

Gen.  Grover  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  famous  Pope  Cam- 
paign in  Virginia,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Manasses  or  Second  Bull 
Run,  at  the  end  of  August,  1862, 
his  brigade  fought  under  General 
Hooker.  During  one  part  of  the 
contest  the  whole  brigade  made 
the  famous  bayonet  charge  for 
which  it  became  distinguished. 

After  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Hooker  to  a  Corps  command,  Gen. 
Grover  was  placed  in  command  of 
his  Division. 

At  the  request  of  Gen.  Banks, 
Gen.  Grover  was  detached  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  about 
the  end  of  1862,  and  assigned  to  a 
Division  command  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf.  He  left  the 
North  with  Gen.  Banks,  and  dur- 
ing 1863  operated  with  his  army. 
He  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  Gen.  Banks'  forces  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
and  gallantry.  He  afterwards 
conducted  several  distinguished 
expeditions  in  Western  Louisiana, 
in  the  Teche  Region,  &c,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  sketch 
was  still  engaged  in  that  particu- 
lar section  of  country,  in  General 
Franklin's  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps. 


GENERAL  CUVIER  GROVER. 


GENERAL  JOHN  M.  BRANNAN. 


GENERAL    BRANNAN. 

Brigadier-General  John  Milton 
Brannan,  of  the  Volunteer  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  Chief  of 
Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum. 
berland  during  the  latter  part  of 
1863,  was  born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  year  1820  ; 
but  during  his  boyhood  days  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  from  which 
State  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  in 
the  Military  Academy  during  the 
year  1837. 

Having  passed  through  his 
course  with  credit,  Cadet  Brannan 
graduated  June  30,  1841,  ranking 
No.  23,  and  entered  the  U.  S. 
Army  on  the  next  day,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Artillery.  He  was  attached  to 
the  First  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Regu. 
lar  Artillery,  and  after  serving 
nearly  a  year  was,  on  May  16, 
1842,  invested  with  full  rank  and 
commission. 

On  March  3,  1847,  Lieut.  Bran- 
nan was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant,  and  on  April  1 7 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  Regi- 
mental Adjutant.  He  was  at  this 
time,  serving  in  Mexico,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  next 
day  while  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo. 

During  the  battles  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847, 
Lieut.  Brannan  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  obtained 
therefor  a  brevet  rank  of  Captain 
in  the  Regular  Army,  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct."  He  also 
acted  gallantly  during  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13, 1847, 
and  was  very  severely  wounded. 

On  Nov.  4,  1854,  the  subject  of 
our  remarks  was  commissioned 
with  the  full  rank  of  Captain  of 
Artillery,  still  retaining  his  con- 
nection with  the  First  Regiment. 
He  held  this  rank  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Capt.  Brannan  was  on  Sept.  28, 

1861,  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln a  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  ordered  to  report 
to  the  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  who  assigned 
him  to  the  command  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  with  headquarters 
at  Key  West.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  South  Carolina,  also 
in  that  Department,  and  on  Oct.  22, 

1862,  commanded  an  expedition 
from  Hilton  Head  to  reconnoitre 
the  Broad  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries. In  the  course  of  this  recon- 
noissance,  the  troops  under  Gem 
Brannan  became  engaged  with  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  a  spirited  contest,  the 
latter  was  driven  across  the  Po- 
cotaligo  River.  During  this 
engagement  severe  loss  was  ex- 
perienced on  both  sides. 

Gen.  Brannan  was  during  1863 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  forces 
operating  in  the  Southwest,  and 
began  organizing  the  scattered 
artillery  companies  into  a  compact 
body  to  operate  under  one  general 
leader.  Of  this  body  Gen.  Bran 
nan  was  appointed  commander, 
and  during  the  severe  contests 
near  Chattanooga  during  Nov. 
1863,  the  value  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  very  satisfactorily  felt. 

The  military  character  of  Gen. 
Brannan  has  been  set  forth  more 
in  his  decided  determination  than 
in  any  particular  degree  of  dash. 
He  is  brave  and  fearless  during 
action,  and  has  always  succeeded 
in  winning  the  good  feelings  of 
the  commands  under  him. 
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GENERAL   BENHAM. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  W. 
Benham,  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  about  the 
year  1816,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  a  printing  office.  While 
thus  engaged  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  "one  having  authority," 
and  through  his  influence  obtained 
an  admission  into  West  Point 
during  1833. 

In  the  classes  of  1834  and  1835 
the  young  cadet  stood  second  in 
grade,  and  succeeded  in  coming 
out  first  in  those  of  1836  and  1837. 
He  graduated  first  on  the  list  in 
the  class  of  June  30,  1837. 

Cadet  Benham  entered  the 
United  States  Regular  Army  on 
July  1,  1837,  as  a  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and 
soon  received  his  commission. 
On  July  7,  1838,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  First  Lieutenancy, 
and  with  this  rank  he  served 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  At  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847,  he  was  se- 
verely  wounded,  and  received  a 
brevet  of  Captain  from  that  date 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct "  in  the  field. 

On  May  24,  1848,  Lieut.  Ben- 
ham was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain  of  Engineers,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  was 
the  second  in  the  lineal  roll  of 
Engineer  Captains.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Coast  defences  at 
that  time,  and  was  detached  to 
serve  as  Engineer  officer  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  during  the  early 
campaigns  in  that  district. 

Capt.  Benham  was   on  Aug.  3, 

1861,  appointed  a  Brig. -General  of 
Volunteers,  and  commanded  a 
brigade  during  the  remainder  of 
that  year  under  Gen.  Rosecrans — 
taking  part  in  the  contests  at 
Kanawha  Valley.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Quiet  having  been  restored  to 
Western  Virginia,  Gen.  Benham 
was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  then  under 
Gen.  Hunter.  He  led  the  expedi 
tion   to  James'   Island,   in    July, 

1862,  and  was  severely  censured 
for  the  result,  and  even  for  a  time 
deprived  of  his  commission  as  a 
General.  A  subsequent  investiga- 
tion, however,  exonerated  him 
from  all  blame,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  rank  and  position  as 
a  General  of  Volunteers.  He  was 
then  placed  in  command  of  the 
Engineer  Brigade  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  that  command  be- 
coming vacant  by  the  death  of 
Brigadier-General  Woodbury. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  Major  Benham  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  Engineers,  which 
position  he  still  held  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  sketch. 

As  an  Engineer  officer  there  are 
but  few  that  can  surpass  General 
Benham ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  seem  to  admire  his 
capacity  for  a  large  command  in 
the  field. 

General  Benham  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  actively 
engaged  in  the  operations  which 
ended  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  Savannah  River,  April  11, 
1862. 


GENERAL  HENRY  W.  BENHAM. 


GENERAL  FITZJOHN  PORTER. 


GENERAL  PORTER. 

Major-General  FitzJohn  Por- 
ter, of  the  Volunteer  forces  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire  about  the  year 
1824,  and  was  admitted  into 
West  Point  during  1841.  After 
passing  through  the  various 
courses  he  graduated  on  June  30, 
1845,  standing  eighth  in  his  class. 

Cadet  Porter  entered  the  U.  S. 
Army  on  July  1,  1845,  as  a  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  and  on  June  18,  1846, 
was  fully  commissioned.  On  May 
29,  1847,  he  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant,  and  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Mexico,  where  he  won 
the  brevet  ranks  of  Captain  and 
Major  for  gallantry  at  Molino 
del  Rey  and  Chapultepec,  During 
the  struggle  at  the  DeBelen  Gate 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  Sept.  13, 
1847,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  after  his  recovery  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Instructor  of 
Artillery  at  West  Point.  He  be- 
came Adjutant  of  the  Military 
Academy  during  1853,  and  Assist- 
ant Instructor  of  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  during  1854. 

On  June  17,  1856,  Lieut.  Porter 
was  appointed  an  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General Avith  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  relinquished  his  rank 
in  the  line.  He  held  this  position 
in  the  South  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion,  when  he  returned 
North  and  was  appointed  on  May 
14,  1861,  Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Infantry,  one  of  the  new  regular 
regiments  of  the  army. 

At  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
of  1861,  Col.  Porter  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  May  17, 
1861,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen. 
McClellan. 

Gen.  Porter  was  soon  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  Division,  and  moved 
with  the  army  to  the  Peninsula. 
He  directed  the  siege  works  dur- 
ing the  operations  before  York- 
town,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  that  place  after  its  evacuation. 
He  then  took  charge  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  which  formed  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Union  Army 
before  Richmond. 

Gen.  Porter  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition to  Hanover  Court  House 
on  May  27,  1862,  where  he  fought 
and  won  a  victory.  He  also  suc- 
cessfully received  the  onslaught  of 
the  rebels  on  June  26  and  27,  the 
two  firs,t  of  the  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles. For  these  brilliant  operations 
he  was  breveted  a  Brig.-General 
of  the  Regular  Army  from  June 
27,  1862.  He  also  fought  through 
the  remainder  of  that  campaign, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  from  July 
4,  1862. 

During  the  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula  Gen.  Porter  led  the  ad- 
vance. He  was  next  temporarily 
attached  to  Gen.  Pope's  command 
during  the  series  of  battles  before 
Washington.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  severely  censured  by 
Gen.  Pope  in  his  report,  and  formal 
charges  were  made  against  him. 

Gen.  Porter  participated  in  the 
Maryland  Campaign  of  Sept.  1862, 
and  commanded  the  reserve  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  After  this 
battle  was  ended,  Gen.  Porter  was 
tried  by  a  Court  Martial  on  Gen. 
Pope's  charges  (see  page  67),  was 
condemned,  and  dismissed  the 
service  on  January  21,  1863. 
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THE  GREAT  GUN  OF  THE  AGE. 


Casting  of  the  20-inch  Kodman  Gun  at  Fort  Pitt 
Foundry,  Pittsburg. 


length 


The  20-inch  Rodman  gun  was  cast  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Foundry,  Pittsburg,  during  February,  1864. 
This  immense  gun  which  was  first  suggested  by 
Major  Rodman  in  his  report  of  the  trial  of  the 
first  15-inch  gun,  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
theory.  Preparations  for  its  manufacture  were 
begun  in  May,  1863,  and  were  continued  from 
time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  per- 
mitted. In  order,  however,  to  bring  intelligence 
to  bear  upon  the  casting  of  this  great  gun,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  understand  something  of  the  ac- 
cessories to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  per- 
fection. 

The  buildings,  cranes,  furnaces,  patterns,  flask 
and  lathe,  had  to  be  entirely  new-constructed,  in 
order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  gun. 

The  model  of  the  20-inch  is  a  projection  of  the 
first  15-inch  gun.  The  length  of  the  first  casting 
is  26  feet ;  its  maximum  diameter  66  inches ;  and 
its  weight  180,000  pounds.  The  length  of  the 
finished  gun  will  be  20  feet  8  inches ;  its  maxi- 
mum diameter  64  inches  ;  and  its  weight  115,000 
pounds.  The  diameter  of  the  first  casting  at  the 
muzzle  will  be  four  feet,  and  that  of  the  finished 
gun  at  the  muzzle  34  inches.  The  whole 
of  the  bore  is  210  inches. 

The  gun  will  be  hung  on  trunnions  placed  over 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  allowing  no  prepon- 
derance. This  mode  of  hanging  guns,  introduced 
by  Major  Rodman,  renders  their  manipulation  in 
service  much  easier  than  when  a  great  prepon- 
derance is  at  the  breech. 

The  mstal  from  which  the  gun  is  manufactured 
is  from  the  pure  Juniata  iron,  from  the  Bloomfield 
Juniata  and  Rodman  furnaces  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry.  The 
gun  is  constructed  altogether  on  the  Rodman 
plan.  The  public,  however,  so  greatly  prefer 
practice  to  principle,  that  we  append  a  com- 
pressed description  of  the  process  adopted. 

The  mould  consists  of  a  flask  (made  in  four 
pieces,  bolted  and  clamped  firmly  together,)  and 
of  the  sand  which  it  contains,  and  which  form 
the  matrix  of  the  gun.  The  flask  weighs  twenty- 
eight  tons  and  the  sand  ten.  The  mould  is  formed 
by  placing  the  flask  over  a  wooden  pattern  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  rough  casting,  and  then  ramming 
the  sand  between  the  pattern  and  the  flask.  The 
pattern  is  then  withdrawn,  the  mould  is  "  slicked  " 
or  smoothed  over,  and  then  washed  with  a  black 
coating  made  of  ground  coal.  The  mould  is 
then  placed  in  an  oven,  and  baked  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  soft  brick.  One  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  hard  labor  and  good  work- 
manship that  we  have  ever  witnessed  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  immense  mass  of  sand,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  20-inch,  was  rammed,  finished  up, 
blacked,  and  placed  in  the  oven  by  ten  men,  in 
twenty  hours !  The  flask  being  removed  from 
its  ovens,  and  clamped  firmly  together,  is  placed 
vertically  in  a  pit,  made  specially  for  its  recep- 
tion. Thus  disposed,  the  muzzle  end  of  the  mould 
is  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the 
centre  line  of  the  gun  is  perpendicular. 

The  pit  which  receives  the  flask  is  twenty-eight 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  fourteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Inside  it,  near  the  bottom,  great  bars  radiate 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Underneath  these 
flues,  on  the  outside,  communicates  a  draught. 
Another  flue,  leading  from  the  top  of  the  pit, 
carries  off  the  smoke.  The  object  of  both  the 
flues  and  the  bars  is  to  maintain  a  strong  fire 
around  the  flask.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Rodman  process  of  casting  guns. 

The  core  is  a  long,  hollow,  cast-iron,  fluted 
barrel,  hung  vertically,  precisely  in  the  centre  of 
the  mould.  It  is  exteriorly  coated — first,  by  a 
coil  of  three-eighths  inch  rope,  closely  wrapped, 
and  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  secondly,  with  a  luting 
of  stiff  clay,  which  is  put  on  to  separate  the  cast- 
iron  of  the  barrel  from  the  molten  iron  of  the 
gun.  The  rope  is  used  to  keep  the  clay  out  of 
the  grooves,  and,  by  presenting  a  rough  surface,  to 
prevent  it  slipping  off.  The  grooves  allow  the  gas 
(mainly  hydrogen)  formed  by  the  contact  of  the 
melted  metal  and  the  clay,  to  escape  freely  at  the 


a  large  flame.  After  the  coatings  are  on,  the  core 
is  likewise  baked  hard  in  an  oven.  Its  outside 
diameter  is  nineteen  inches,  one  inch  less  than  the 
finished  diameter  of  the  bore,  thus  allowing  half 
an  inch  all  round  for  the  completion  of  the 
latter. 

The  core  barrel  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  cold  Avater  circulating  throughout  its 
whole  length.  A  small  pipe  extending  almost  to 
the  bottom  of  the  core  is  traversed  by  the  water, 
which,  rising,  fills  the  barrel,  and  passes  off'  at 
the  top.  During  the  casting  the  flow  of  water 
was  sixty  gallons  per  minute. 

Three  large  reverberatory  or  air  furnaces  are 
used.  Two  are  of  the  capacity  of  twenty-five  tons 
each.  The  third,  of  the  capacity  of  forty  tons,  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  expressly  to  accommodate  the  20-inch.  It 
was  charged  with  thirty-nine  tons,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  furnaces  was  charged  with  twenty- 
three  and  a  half.  From  these  furnaces  the  iron  is 
conducted  through  iron  troughs,  lined  with  clay, 
into  a  common  pool  near  the  pit.  Thence  it  is 
conducted  by  two  troughs  into  the  gates  of  the 
mould.  These  gates  are  two  openings,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  extending  all  the  way  doAvn 
the  mould  outside  the  matrix  of  the  gun.  They 
communicate  with  the  gun  proper  by  means  of 
smaller  gates,  cut  through  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
inches,  all  the  way  up.  The  iron  is  thus  con- 
ducted first  into  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and 
then  through  the  sidegates,  respectively,  up  to 
the.  top,  as  the  metal  rises  in  the  mould.  The 
difference  between  the  reverberatory  and  cupola 
furnace  is  that  in  the  former  the  fuel  and  iron  are 
separated,  and  there  is  a  natural  draft  through  a 
large  slack.  In  the  latter  the  fuel  and  iron  are 
together,  and  the  draft  is  made  by  blast. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  sights  of  the 
kind  that  ever  took  place  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  casting  day.  The  west  end  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Foundry  was  thronged  with  workmen  and  visitors. 
Including  all,  about  three  hundred  people  were 
present.  Among  these  were  the  members  of  the 
Ordnance  Board,  which  consisted  of  Major  Dyer, 
Major  Rodman  and  Captain  Benet.  Major  Rod- 
man was  in  command  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal ; 
Major  Dyer  in  command  of  the  Springfield 
Arsenal,  and  Captain  Benet  was  inspector  of 
cannon  and  projectiles,  and  had  been  inspector 
of  ordnance  and  gunnery  at  West  Point.  He  on 
the  casting  day  was  stationed  at  New  York. 

Among  the  visitors  present  were  the  Marquis 
de  Bassecourt,  Colonel  in  the  Italian  army ;  Gen. 
Copelancl  ;  Major  General  Brooks  ;  Professor  Par- 
ker, of  Cambridge ;  Captain  Berrian,  U.  S.  N., 
and  resident  inspector  of  Ordnance  ;  Capt.  Eclie  ; 
Lieutenant  Rockwell,  of  the  Ordnance  of  the 
Army  ;  Captain  Aulick,  U.  S.  N,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  ;  Hon.  M.  W.  Loomis, 
of  Pittsburg,  and  others. 

The  furnaces  were  fired  at  five  o'clock.  A.  M.; 
the  metal  was  melted  by  eleven  o'clock.  Whilst 
the  iron  was  running  in  the  mould,  it  was  con- 
stantly stirred  by  men  with  long  poles  of  oak. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  relievo  it  of  the  gas 
often  formed  in  gun-irons,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, creates  globular  cavities  in  the  mass  of 
the  gun,  and  thereby  destroys  its  uniformity. 
The  casting  commenced  at  twenty-four  minutes 
after  twelve.  Eighteen  bushels  of  coal  were  al- 
lowed to  each  ton  of  iron  to  make  the  fusion. 
Furnace  number  five  was  first  opened,  and  then 
furnaces  number  six  and  four.  The  scene  was 
most  animated  and  very  exciting.  The  liquid 
iron,  traversing  the  sturdy  runners,  glared  and 
sparkled  with  dazzling  intensity.  Along  the 
black  line  of  the  runners,  corruscations  and  fiery 
spray  shot  out  into  the  air.  The  sparks  flew  up 
by  millions,  and,  tying  themselves  into  dazzling 
knots,  twisted  and  exploded.  The  mould  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  eager  crowd ;  the  cranes  were 
lined  with  workmen  ;  four  men  were  busy  with 
long,  narrow  puddling  sticks,  collecting  the  scum 
and  scoriae  which  gathered  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  iron.  Small  quantities  of  iron  were  thrown 
into  the  pit  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  light 
the  gas  which  escaped  from  the  sand  through  the 
small  vent-holes  in  the  flask.  As  the  rods  with 
which  this  process  was  effected  struck  the  sides  of 
the  mould,  a  shower  of  fire-flakes  descended  into 
the  cavity,  and  shot  out  scintillations  upon  the 
assembled  crowd.     The  gas  escaping  from  within 


constant  state  of  ignition,   and  formed   a  pale 
luminous   crown  of    blue   flame.       The    cries    of 
"  Hold  on  there !"  "  Out  of  the  road  !"    etc.,  and 
the  constant   excitement  of  the  scene,  added  to 
vividness  of  the  new  foundry  view. 

The  official  report  of  Captain  Benet  states  that 
the  furnaces  were  opened  at  precisely  twenty-four 
minutes  after  twelve  ;  that  the  last  furnace  was 
closed  at  forty-five  and  half  minutes  past  twelve, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  time  occupied  in  the 
casting  included  only  twenty-one  and  a  half 
minutes. 

The  casting  was  a  perfect  success.  No  result 
could  possibly  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
Nothing  went  wrong.  Furnace  number  six  was 
the  first  to  be  stopped,  and  numbers  four  and 
five  were  stopped  almost  immediately  after. 
When  the  casting  was  completed,  a  blacking, 
consisting  of  ground  coal,  was  strewn  over  the 
top  to  prevent  chilling.  During  the  operation  the 
gas  escaped  freely  from  the  vent-holes  in  the  flask, 


which   is   perforated   in   a   thousand 


places  with 


these  necessary  accommodations,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Three  furnaces  only  were  employed. 
A  fourth  furnace  was  in  reserve,  in  the  case  of 
auy  accident,  but  the  necessity  for  its  use  was 
wholly  precluded.  Only  two  or  three  tons  Avere 
left  over,  after  the  casting  was  completed,  evincing 
a  calculation  of  unusual  nicety. 

The  fourth  furnace  in  reserve  had  a  supply  of 
ten  tons,  which  in  any  exigency  might  have  been 
drawn  upon.  After  the  casting  was  over,  'the 
mould,  not  being  completely  filled,  owing  to  the 
gradual  settling  of  the  liquid  mass,  Avas  supplied 
with  fresh  liquid  iron,  or,  in  other  Avords,  Avas 
filled  tip  with  "  shanks."  All  the  fuel  employed 
Avas  the  Pittsburg  bituminous  coal 

The  draAvingof  the  core  Avas  to  take  place  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  casting.  In  this  ope- 
ration the  supply  of  Avater  is  suddenly  stopped  off. 
The  barrel  is  much  expanded  by  heat.  A  large 
strain  is  put  on  by  the  steam  crane,  almost  suffi- 
cient to  draAv  the  barrel  out.  The  barrel  cools 
quickly,  shrinks  with  rapidity,  the  strain  of  the 
crane  springs  it  out  about  tAvo  feet,  and  it  is  then 
draAvn  out. 

The  casting  of  the  great  20-inch  gun  having 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  congratulations 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Delegations  and 
committtees  shook  hands.  "  Bosses  "  and  puddle- 
stickers  alike  dispersed.  The  Fort  Pitt  Foundry 
was,  for  the  time,  left  to  itself  to  reflect  in  leisure 
on  the  greatest  gun  the  world  has  yet  Avitnessed. 
The  gun  Avas  expected  to  be  ready  in  the  latter  part 
of  May. 

Preparations  for  manipulation  are  so  complete 
it  Avill  be  as  easily  handled  as  a  smaller  gun. 
The  steam  crane  and  other  facilities  at  the  proving 
ground  for  testing  it,  arc  of  the  most  complete 
and  thorough  description.  The  enormous  frame- 
Avork,  by  means  of  Avhich  the  gun  is  slung  up  by 
trunnions,  is  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  known  Avorld. 

The  value  of  the  stupendous  piece  of  artillery 
which  Avas  thus  cast  at  Fort  Pitt  Foundry,  is 
estimated  at  $30,000. 

The  20-inch  is  not  intended  for  a  long  range 
gun,  but  rather  to  do  terrible  execution  within  the 
range  which  it  will  possess.  In  the  manufacture 
of  guns  of  large  calibre,  the  question  Avhich 
arises  is,  "  to  Avhich  shall  the  greatest  attention 
be  deA'oted,  to  the  increase  of  Arelocity  or  to  the 
bulk  of  the  cannon  ball  ?"  The  weight  of  the 
shot  has  in  this  instance  engrossed  consideration. 
Shell  will  be  almost  exclusively  used.  Both  shot 
and  shell  will  be  spherical,  of  great  weight  and 
enormous  explosive  force.  The  solid  shot  will 
Aveigh  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the  shell  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  alloAving  for 
Avindage.  No  information  of  course  can  be  given 
at  present  in  regard  to  the  range  of  the  gun. 
Whatever  its  range  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  its 
execution  Avill  be  unparalleled  in  its  extent  and 
devastation. 

Tavo  kinds  of  poAvder  are  employed  in  gun  ser- 
vice, Adz :  cannon  and  mammoth.  Mammoth 
poAvder,  invented  by  Major  Rodman,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  20-inch  gun.  It  is  the  same  variety 
as  that  used  in  10-inch  guns,  and  its  grains  are 
six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  about  the 
size  of  hickory  nuts.  The  gun  Avill  burn  not  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 
NeAv  York  is  the  destination  of  the  20-inch.     It 


Atpper  end  into  the   air,  Avhere  it  burns  with  quite   the  iron  pipe  surrounding  the  core  barrel  Avas  in  a   Avill  be  mounted  in   the    Narrows,   below  Fort 
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Hamilton.  It  will  be  mounted  and  in  service 
probably  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
casting,  certainly  within  six. 

The  length  of  the  bore  will  be  two  hundred 
and  ten  inches.  The  bore  will  terminate  in  a 
semi-ellipsoid,  whose  major  axis  will  be  thirty 
inches,  and  whose  minor  axis  will  be  twenty 
inches. 

The  expense  of  the  charge  of  each  gun  may  be 
roughly  placed  at  about  seventy-five  dollars,  al- 
lowing twenty-five  dollars  for  powder  and  fifty 
for  projectiles.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  men  will  be 
required  to  manage  the  gun  when  completed,  nine 
being  employed  in  the  loading,  and  six  or  seven 
in  traversing  the  gun. 


The  Great  National  Fair 

At  one  of  the  booths  of  the  Fair  at  Washing- 
ton Avere  models  of  the  immense  guns  cast  in 
Pittsburg  recently.  They  were  exact  miniature 
likenesses  of  the  large  ones,  and  contributed  by 
Charles  Knapp,  Esq.,  of  that  city.  This  large 
gun  has  not  a  superior  in  size  in  this  country,  and 
we  believe  not  in  Europe,  it  being  twenty  feet 
three  inches  long  ;  maximum  diameter  sixty-two 
inches  ;  diameter  of  bore  20  inches.  It  is  called 
the  Rodman  gun.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  15-inch  navy  gun  which  induced  natives  of 
South  Carolina  to  believe  that  the  judgment  day 
had  come  when  their  terrible  fire  was  first  let 
loose  upon  them.  These  guns  were  cast  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Works,  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  models 
presented  by  Mr.  Knapp  to  the  Fair. 

While  upon  the  military  and  warlike  materials 
on  exhibition,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  ar- 
mory at  the  east  end  of  the  Hall  which  had  been 
admirably  arranged.  The  rebel  flags  over  the 
armory  had  a  peculiar  interest,  particularly  to 
thdse  who  participated  in  the  various  battles  where 
they  were  taken,  and  also  to  those  who  had  rela- 
tives and  friends  engaged  in  those  battles.  These 
were  numbered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
were  as  follows : 

Flag  No.  106— Battle  Flag  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  on  Shepherdstown  Bluffs,  Va.,  Septe'mber 
19,  1862  ;  taken  by  IT.  S.  Sharpshooters  of  Griffin's 
Brigade,  Morrill's  Division,  who  forded  the  Poto- 


*- 


mac  and  carried  the  heights. 

No.  104— Confederate  Flag,  Stars  and  Bars,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Virginia  Infantry  ;  captured  by  the 
Fourth  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  at  Crampton 
Pass,  Va. 

No.  103— Texas  Brigade  Flag  ;  captured  by  the 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  September  17,  1862. 

No.  105— Southern  Cross,  Confederate  Battle 
Flag,  marked  "  Manasses,"  "  Seven  Pines,"  "Mal- 
vern," and  "  Eltham's  Landing." 

No.  Ill — Confederate  Signal  Flag;  captured  by 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  September  13,  1862. 

No.  8— Stars  and  Bars,  Citizen's  Flag. 

No.  10 — Confederate  Battle  Flag ;  captured  in 
1861. 

No.  61 — Colors  of  the  Eleventh  Alabama  ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Fifty-Seventh  New  York  Volunteers, 
Richardson's  Division,  Sumner's  Corps. 

No.  4 — Battle  Flag  ;  captured  by  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from  the  Tenth 
Virginia  Regiment,  at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May 
3,  1863. 

No.  9— Stars  and  Bars— Battle  Flag. 

No.  98— Stars  and  Bars. 

No.  3 — Confederate  Flag  ;  captured  by  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh New  York  Volunteers  at  Fredericks- 
burg, May  3,  1863,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Howe. 

No.  7— Rebel  Battle  Flag ;  captured  by  Philip 
Smith,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  New  York  Volunteers. 

No.  11 — Rebel  Battle  Flag ;  captured  Novem- 
ber 7,  1863,  at  Rappahannock  Station,  Virginia, 
by  Lieutenant  S.  Lyon,  Company  K,  Fifth  Maine 
Voluuteers. 

No.  28— Battle  Flag ;  taken  by  Company  E, 
Second  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteers,  at  the 
battle  of  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  Ky. 

No.  97— Tennessee  Rebel  Flag ;  captured  on 
prize  steamer  Cherokee,  June,  1863. 

No.  17— Rebel  Battle  Flag. 

No.  95— Rebel  Signal  Flag  •  captured  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers, 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Corps,  at 
Lookout  Mountain,  November  24,  1863. 

No.  14— Battle  Flag  of  Eighth  Louisiana ;  cap- 


tured by  Sergeant  Otis  O.  Roberts,  Sixth  Maine 
Volunteers,  November  7,  1863,  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  Va. 

No.  89 — Rebel  Flag  ;  captured  on  Mission  Ridge 
by  the  Thirty -first  Ohio,  T  urchin's  Brigade. 

No.  92 — Rebel  Battle  Flag ;  captured  at  Ring- 
gold, Ga.,  November  27, 1863,  by  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  Third 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Corps. 

No.  15 — Flag  of  the  First  Tennessee  Battalion  ; 
captured  by  Sergeant  John  Marks,  Company  D, 
Thirteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  at  Chickahom- 
iny  Swamp,  June  27,  1862. 

No.  18 — Battle  Flag ;  captured  by  the  Seventh 
Ohio  at  Chancellorsville.  On  it  is  "  Williams- 
burg "  and  "  Seven  Pines." 

No.  100— Battle  Flag  ;  captured  by  First  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  at  Falling  Waters,  Maryland,  July 
14.  1863. 

No.  6 — Battle  Flag  ;  captured  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  November  7,  1863,  by  Corporal  Theodore 
Shackleford,  Company  A,  Fifth  Maine  Volunteers. 

There  are  also  three  or  four  large  navy  flags, 
one  of  them  the  South  Carolina  palmetto. 

These  trophies  of  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of 
our  heroic  forces,  were  of  themselves  well  worth 
a  visit.  O 


Death  of  Another  Pioneer. 

Peter  Russell,  one  of  those  men  who  by  their 
labor  of  bone  and  muscle  and  enterprise  of  char- 
acter, contributed  to  clear  the  paths  for  civiliza- 
tion in  Western  New  York,  died  in  Rochester  on 
Monday  night,  March  7,  1864. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Adams,  Berkshire 
county,  Mass.,  on  December  12, 1787,  and  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  when  he  accompanied  his 
grandfather,  Wm.  Clark,  who  emigrated  to  Farm- 
ington,  N.  Y.  His  grandmother  opposed  the 
emigration  through  terror  of  Indians  and  the 
small-pox.  They  journeyed  with  Yankee  teams, 
that  is  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  a  horse  on  the  lead. 
They  were  seventeen  days  on  the  road,  and  slept 
three  night  in  their  sleighs,  once  beside  a  great 
log  fire  and  under  the  shadow  of  hemlock 
branches,  whose  waving  made  a  strange  impres- 
sion on  the  boy's  imagination.  They  had  great 
trouble  and  delay  about  turning  out  when  they 
met  a  traveler  on  the  road,  there  being  no  law 
as  to  which  side  should  be  taken.  When  they 
settled  at  Farmington,  grandmother  Clark  fell 
sick  of  small-pox,  and  the  Doctor  had  to  trudge 
from  Palmyra  with  his  saddle-bags  on  his  back, 
finding  the  way  by  marked  trees.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  late  Mr.  Russell's  father  went  to  Pal- 
myra, and  he  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
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cents  an  acre  for  fiats,  and  18  cents  for  uplands. 
Here  Mr.  Russell  lived  with  him  until  his  marriage 
in  1809,  when  he  went  back  to  Farmington  to 
live  with  his  grandfather  Clark,  remaining  until 
1815,  when  he  returned  to  his  father's.  In  the 
draft  of  that  year  he  drew  a  prize,  and  for  $75 
hired  a  substitute,  who  deserted  on  the  way  to 
Black  Rock.  In  1821,  his  father  selling  out  his 
farm  at  $65  an  acre,  went  to  Monroe  county,  and 
purchased  land  on  the  four  corners  of  the  road 
one  mile  northeast  of  Henrietta  at 
Here  Mr.  Russell's  wife  died.  He 
afterwards  a  second  time,  and  after  working  with 
his  father  one  year,  and  on  a  farm  of  his  own 
near  the  town  line  of  Brighton  and  Henrietta 
one  year,  and  on  land  near  the  latter  village  three 
years  more,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Chautau- 
que,  Chautauque  county.  He  bought  a  farm  there 
of  212  acres  at  $2  50  an  acre,  but,  displeased 
with  the  severe  climate,  returned  to  Palmyra  in 
1838,  and  in  1845  purchased  some  lots  on  Gregory 
street,  where  he  has  siace  resided.  These  few 
incidents  of  his  life  and  local  history  are  taken 
from  his  personal  reminiscences  read  by  him 
before  the  Association  of  Pioneers.  His  many 
friends  will  miss  him  sadly,  but  after  a  life  of 
such  earnest  labor  and  after  the  enjoyment  for  so 
long  a  time  of  the  prospect  of  the  great  results 
such  bring  to  pass,  a  man  may  well  die  content. 

That's  the  Tune. 

"  Is  that  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of '?"  asked 
an  Englishman,  nettled  at  the  industry  with 
which  a  New  Englander  whistled  Yankee  Doodle. 

"  No,  beef,"  replied  Jonathan,  "  that  air's  the 
tune  the  old  Bull  died  of." 


Examination  for  a  Commission  in  the  Corps  de 
Afrique. 

"  Boswell,"  the  facetious  army  correspondent  of 
the  Bloomington  Pantograph,  thus  reports  his 
examination  for  a  commission  in  the  Corps  de 
Afrique : 

Colonel  Bwiyht,  Examiner. — What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  a  soldier ? 

Boswell. — About  the  same  as  that  of  a  deck 
hand  on  a  steamboat. 

Colonel. — How  do  you  form  a  company  ? 

Boswell— Get  out  big  hand  bills,  ofi%ing  $13  a 
month,  $100  bounty,  $25  down,  one  month's  pay 
in  advance,  and  $2  premium.  Say  sometluug 
about  our  glorious  country,  free  institutions,  and 
Fourth  of  July,  and  you  will  soon  have  your  com- 
pany formed. 

Colonel. — When  you  have  formed  your  company 
what  do  you  do  then  ? 

Boswell. — Wear  shoulder  straps  and  draw  $129 
per  month. 

Colonel. — How  do  you  instruct  men  to  mark  time ? 

Bosioell. — By  cutting  a  notch  in  a  stick  for  each 
day — two  notches  for  Sunday. 

Colonel. — After  marking  time,  what  comes  next  ? 

Boswell. — March. 

Colonel. — What  next  after  march  ? 

Boswell. — April. 

Colonel. — How  do  you  open  ranks? 

Boswell. — Fire  a  cannon  ball  into  them. 

Colonel. — Who  are  the  highest  military  officers  ? 

Boswell. — G  enerals. 

Colonel. — Why  are  they  called  Generals? 

Boswell. — Because  they  are  nobody  in  particular. 

Colonel. — Very  well.  What  education  have  you 
had  ?     What  branches  are  you  conversant  with  ? 

Boswell. — Beech  branches  mostly,  as  I  lived  in 
Indiana  during  my  school  days. 

Colonel. — Do  you  consider  yourself  capable  to 
instruct  and  teach  a  company  of  American  citizens 
of  African  descent  ? 

Boswell. — I  think,  sir,  I  can  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot. 

Colonel. — What  would  be  your  principal  aim 
and  end  in  such  instructions  ? 

Boswell. — My  principal  aim  Avould  be  at  the 
rebels — the  end,  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  examination  closed  here,  and  the  Colonel's 
cupboard  opened,  and  we  took  the  oath  together. 
I  then  took  my  hat  and  my  leave. 


A  Sword  for  General  Grant. 
A  regulation  sword  of  the  most  costly  style  was 
on  March  18,  1864,  presented  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant.' 
It  was  made  at  the  works  of  the  Ames  Com- 
pany, in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  The  grasp  and 
guard  arc  ornamented  with  classical  designs,  rep- 
resenting highly  finished  heads  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Mercury  and  Minerva.  The  grasp  is  also  inlaid 
with  tortoise  shell,  held  in  place  by  gold  studs, 
giving  that  part  of  the  sword  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  pommel  is  elaborately  finished  and  is 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  diamonds,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, and  costing  four  hundred  dollars,  which  are 
set  in  pure  gold.  Just  under  the  circlet  of  dia- 
monds is  a  shield  with  the  motto,  "  Bio  Floret 
Bepublica."  On  the  cross  guard  surrounding  Gen. 
Grant's  monogram  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill,  to  Major  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,'  the  hero  of  the  Mississippi."  The 
scabbard  is  profusely  ornamented.  The  space 
between  the  upper  and  middle  bands  is  filled 
with  tablets  surrounded  with  appropriate  devices, 
on  which  is  engraved  a  record  of  the  various 
battles  in  which  Gen.  Grant  took  part  in  Mexico  ; 
then  the  Illinois  coat  of  arms,  and  below,  running 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  scabbard,  is  a  file,  on 
which  is  recorded  the  battles  and  sieges  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  making  in  all  twenty-seven 
battles  and  sieges  in  which  General  Grant  has 
been  engaged.  The  scabbard  is  heavily  plated 
with  gold,  and  some  of  the  devices  and  ornaments 
are  of  solid  gold.     The  cost  was  $1,000. 


A  young  girl  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was 
seized  with  the  idea  that,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  she 
was  born  to  lead  her  country's  armies.  She  en- 
listed as  a  drummer  boy  in  a  Michigan  regiment, 
hoping  to  rank  up  to  the  chief  command.  She 
was  shot  at  Chickamauga,  and  telegraphed  to  her 
father,  "  I  expected  to  deliver  my  country,  but 
the  fates  would  not  have  it  so.  I  am  contented 
to  die.    Pray,  papa,  forgive  me," 
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GENERAL   BURBRIDGE. 

Brigadier-General  Stethen  G.  Bur- 
bridge is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  entered 
upon  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  Volunteers. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Russellville,  in  that 
State,  when  the  country  was  first  plunged 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  under  the 
President's  call  organized  the  Twenty-sixth 
Kentucky  Infantry  Volunteers,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  the  Colonel  on  New  Years 
day  of  1862.  The  regiment  operated  in  the 
State  where  it  was  raised  during  the  spring 
of  that  year,  and  assisted  in  the  movements 
which  removed  Kentucky  from  the  grasp  of 
the  rebels. 

On  June  9,  1862,  Colonel  Burbridge  was 
commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  was  afterwards  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Army  of  Kentucky.  He 
also  had  charge  of  Camp  Murray,  where  the 
Kentucky  troops  were  being  organized  for 
the  field. 

When  Gen.  Grant's  army  was  increased 
to  four  Corps,  Gen.  Burbridge  was  attached 
thereto,  and  during  the  attack  upon  Vicks- 
burg  by  the  Yazoo  River,  on  Dec.  29,  1862, 
he  commanded  a  Brigade  of  the  Right  Divi- 
sion, then  under  General  Andrew  Jackson 
Smith.  During  this  fight  General  Burbridge 
distinguished  himself. 

Gen.  Burbridge  took  part  in  the 
battle  before,  and  capture  of  Fort 
Hindman,  Arkansas  Post,  Arkan- 
sas River,  on  Jan.  10  and  11,  1863. 
He  was  then  in  command  of  a 
Brigade  in  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan's 
wing.  After  the  fall  of  that 
rebel  work  he  was  transferred 
with  the  other  forces  of  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
n  e  i  g  h  b  orhood  of  Vicksburg, 
where,  during  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  siege,  he  commanded  the 
First  Brigade  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's 
Division  of  Gen.  McClernand's 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  After 
the  removal  of  Gen.  McClernand 
he  continued  to  serve  under  Gen. 
Ord  to  the  end  of  the  Vicksburg 
Campaign  in  July,  1863. 

After  the  rebel  stronghold  had 
fallen,  Gen.  Burbridge's  Brigade 
was  attached  to  Gen.  Sherman's 
expedition  which  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
drove  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's 
rebel  forces  from  that  part  of  the 
Southwest.  This  expedition  hav- 
ing proven  successful,  and  the 
Mississippi  Campaign  ending,  Gen. 
Burbridge  was  transferred  with 
the  whole  of  Gen.  Ord's  command 
to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
then  under  Gen.  Banks. 

During  the  fall  of  1863  Gen. 
Burbridge  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  Division  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary forces  under  Gen.  Frank- 
lin, and  participated  in  the  contest 
at  Bayou  Coteau,  La.,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1863. 

The  various  campaigns  in  the 
Southwest  having  ended  for  the 
year  1863,  the  different  armies 
were  re-organized,  and  Gen.  Bur- 
bridge was  transferred  to  another 
Department.  He  therefore  was 
during  the  spring  of  1864,  placed 
in  command  of  the  District  of 
Kentucky,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Louisville.  As  this  city  was 
the  base  of  supplies,  from  which 
the  principal  posts  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi  were 
sustained,  the  command  was  a 
most  important  one,  and  required 
great  care  and  vigilance  to  keep 
open  the  communications  between 
the  forces  at  the  front  and  the 
river  ports  of  the  Ohio,  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  District  clear  of 
guerrillas  and  raiding  parties. 


GENERAL  STEPHEN  B.  BURBRIDGE. 


GENERAL  GEORGE   W.  CULLUM. 


GENERAL   CULLUM. 

Brigadier-General  George  Washington 
Cullum,  of  the  Volunteer  forces  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  25th  day  of  February, 
1812.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  admitted  into  West  Point  as  a  cadet 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  on  June 
30,  1833,  third  in  his  class. 

Cadet  Cullum  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  on 
July  1,  1833,  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Engineers,  and  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1836,  receive^  his  commission.  From  1833 
to  1838  he  served  under  Colonel  Totten  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Adams  and  other 
works  at  Newport,  R.  I.  During  that  inter- 
val, however,  he  was  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Engineer  at  Washington. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  Lieutenant 
Cullum  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  from 
that  time  until  1848  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  the  battery 
at  Fort  Gnswold,  New  London ;  and  Forfs 
Warren,  Independence,  Winthrop,  and  other 
works  in  Boston  Harbor.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  also  organized  the  Engineering 
parties  setting  out  for  Mexico. 

On  March  25,  1848,  Capt.  Cullum  was  ap 
pointed  Instructor  of  Practical  Engineering 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  also  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  that  in- 
stitution for  over  four  months. 
On  June  23,  1848,  he  was  made 
Commandant  of  Sappers,  Miners 
and  Pontoniers.  He  also  spent 
two  years  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
gaining  practical  knowledge  in 
militarv  matters. 

During  1853-4  Capt.  Cullum 
constructed  the  Assay  Office  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterwards 
superintended  the  erection  of  the 
fortifications  and  other  works  in 
North  and  South  Carolinas. 

Capt.  Cullum,  during  1858,  took 
charge  of  the  Coast  defences  that 
were  being  constructed  at  New 
London,  New  Bedford,  Newport 
and  New  York  on  the  Sound,  and 
was  thus  engaged  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1861, 
Captain  Cullum,  who  had  been 
acting  as  an  Additional  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  General  Scott,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the 
Staff,  from  April  9,  1861,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel  on 
the  Staff,  and  Major  in  the  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Regular  Army. 
On  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Scott 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1861, 
Colonel  Cullum  was  commissioned 
a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  appointed  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  of  the  Staff  of  Gen.  Halleck, 
then  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  served  in 
the  campaign  before  Corinth.  He 
was  also  temporary  commander  of 
the  District  of  Cairo  during  the 
early  part  of  1862. 

When  Gen.  Halleck  was  called 
to  Washington,  General  Cullum 
accompanied  him  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  General-in  Chief. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps,  General  Cullum 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  United  States  Engi- 
neers to  rank  from  that  date. 

General  Cullum  is  an  author  of 
several  military  works,  among 
which  are  the  "  Register  of  the 
Officers  and  Graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy ;" 
"  Systems  of  Military  Bridges," 
8vo,  already  passed  through 
two  editions,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Duparcq's  "  Elements 
of  Military  Art  and  History," 
8vo,  1863. 
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